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INTRODrCTORT. 

A  8«*k  Owk  «t  Fifhtn—  Why  and  Ifote  thit  Votum« 
aoa  Wrltttn  Early  Jttuin^aa  Career — Jiecomet  a 
Soak  ISMithtr  Origin  af  BaitcrofCa  California 
J^atoor*  AtMor't  Removal  to  Xfto  York — Con- 
Ummsmomm^  Book  Publither—The  Book  Puh- 
OalUr'a  Rilimti^  Vtiud  State*  Agent  for  I'aria  Ex- 
ptaUion — Tkt  Cenfury  CTmA — Commodore  Vander- 
bar*  Mtwrnihtp  —  Wmtam  Orton  and  other  F¥Unda. 

AN  tb*  lOth  of  S«(rtember,  1883.  occurn-d  tho  (ifUutU 
i     ^    onaircnw^of  th«dayoti  which  I  waa  appronticed  to 

tkt  bookMlIing  Uuiinras.    Piftj'  years  before.  I  had  entered   ' 
^     U  bn>k>l«ir«  of  IL  Wm.n  &  Co.,  of  Auburn,  N,  Y..  to   ' 
Hm  the  baitneafl,  for  which  I  had  a  natural  liking  and  in 
tbuh  I  have  been  engaged  to  the  present  time. 

Ii  liad  be<'n  my  purpose,  at  the  saggestion  of  my  chil- 
irtn.  to  rollect  and  place  in  order  the  numcrouB  data  and 
iii<^iii'>ninda  accumulated  during  my  long  and  not  nnevent- 
-ul  life  m  the  book  world,  that  they  would  have  what 
ptx.fir^tMrn  and  possible  aid,  my  eipcrionco,  through  two 
bgiT  ^f-ncratinus  might  afford.  My  plan  was  to  take  ad- 
>io'.Wt  lit  the  perfection  attained  in  stenography  and  by 
tbf  u*.-  of  the  typewriter  give  each  of  my  children  a  copy 
uf  BIT  r^-miniFicences. 

In  tliv  pr-'Kress  of  my  labor  of  love  I  submitted  my 
■i»iiQ#rr:pi  to  i-omc  of  my  most  intimate  frienda,  who  in- 
t'"."!  'HI  a  multiplication  of  copies  beyond  the  prov- 
■,!.'>■  of  tti<-  active  typo-writer.  Added  to  this,  my  friend 
C«;l<'..,n  t>oc«me  so  interested  in  the  matter  that  ho  begged 
Uut  he  might  publish  the  work  in  book  form,  and  the 
1811 
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result  is  the  issue  of  this  volume  of  my  Recollections  and 
Experiences.  Thus  an  old  Publisher  makes  his  maiden 
bow  to  the  public  as  an  Author  ! 

Auburn,  as  I  recollect  it,  was  an  incorporated  Tillage 
of  about  five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  bookstores 
consequently  were  not  on  a  very  large  scale.  Our  store 
was  well  appointed,  with  a  fair  assortment  of  miscel- 
laneous books  and  stationery,  to  which  was  added  a  book- 
bindery  in  the  rear. 

Although  it  was'originally  intended  that  I  should  also 
learn  the  bookbinder's  trade,  my  employer  soon  ascer- 
tained that  I  ''couldn't  bind  worth  a  cent,"  but  was  better 
adapted  to  wait  on  customers  in  the  store — to  sell  books 
rather  than  to  bind  them.  About  four  months  later  he 
wrote  my  mother  as  follows  : 

''Auburn,  Jan.  4th,  1834. 
•*  To  Mrs.  Derby  : 

''Your  son  James  bag  been  with  us  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
for  him  to  determine  whether  he  will  be  satisfied  with  the  book 
business,  and  whether  he  will  be  sufficiently  fond  of  it  to  warrant 
him  in  pursuing  it.  We  are  of  opinion  that  if  a  boy  is  attached 
to  his  business  he  will  invariably  succeed,  provided  he  has  health 
and  opportunities;  if  he  is  indifferent  he  never  will  succeed.  As 
far  as  I  have  conversed  with  James  he  appears  to  think  that  he 
will  be  satisfied,  and  I  am  happy  in  saying  that  I  have  no  cause 
for  complaint  in  relation  to  him.  With  exertions  which  he  has 
it  in  his  power  to  make,  he  bids  fair  to  become  a  useful  man.  It 
remains  for  you  to  determine  wlicther  he  will  still  continue  with 
us.     We  can  arrange  hereafter  in  relation  to  the  terms.* 

**  Respectfully, 

**H.  IvisoN&Co." 

•  Fifty  years  later  Mr.  Ivison  writes  me  as  follows  : 

••  12  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  Jan.  16,  1884. 
''Dear  Jambs  : 

**I  return  the  letters  and  papers  much  as  you  left  them.  Tou 
■ee  I  do  not  improve  in  my  handwriting;  that  of  yours  is  ex- 
cellent.   I  wish  you  every  success  with  your  enterprise. 

•♦Yours,  H.  Ivison.*' 
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Mr  tnotber  called  wrthont  dolaj  and  cloeod  tlio  con- 
bad  vith  Mr.  Itimid,  wbicli  was  that  I  sliuuld  dovote  my-  ] 
wtU  dnrii^  buineu  bonra  to  th«ir  intereeta,  and  receive  « 
■larj  at  fiflT  dollan  jMtr  uniiuin,  incltiding  board  in  my   < 
^fAnytff  fiiBilT.     Bn&ineu  liunrs  in  those  days  included 
■D  ibe  bonn  fRim  7  a.h.  until  9  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Tb«  bMikjIom  weni  the  uaturul  resorts  for  the  intelli- 
g«U  claM  of  tfair  commnnitj,  who  usually  met  there  to  di»- 
cwm  lb«  topin  of  ib«  daj  or  lo  learn  uf  wbnt  was  new  ia 
tb»  book  world,  and  Among  thoac  who  frequented  our  store 
wtn  th*  profeMon  and  etudent^  of  the  Aubaru  Theologi- 
cal SeauBuj,  wbo  were  good  patrons  as  well.  The  books 
■Mt  n  duDtod  bfsklea  theological  and  school  books 
w«»  tht  ihma  ftkoooM  WaTori;  novels  and  the  works  of 
VniBMw  CoopCT  and  Waahington  Irving. 

Aftvr  four  jcmn"  experience  in  the  bookselling  bneinoaa  '■ 
Mr.  Ivitoa  aMocialod  with  himself  a  partner,  from  Conn,,  / 
who  very  •ooD  mad«  it  anything  bntagrwablofor  me  to  re<  i 
■■ta  with  the  Dew  finn.  My  experienoo,  however,  soon  gave  j 
■•  mpldTinent  in  Ui«  rival  bookstore,  thon  carried  on  by  * 
lb-  n..r,  riif'fr  F  nf.uMwhy.ft  i.ramineiitpoliiiciiiii  who 
bad  tr^n  t  virv  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Aubuni  d  istriet. 

On  It-aTing  my  first  employer,  I  received  the  following  : 

*'  To  all  whom  it  may  concern. 

"  TTit  bMr«r  of  tbi»  letter,  Jame*  C.  Derby,  hu  been  in  my 
nn[:  I  »  ■  clrrk  dunng  Ibe  Uit  rour  ;ear«  and  I  cnn  cheerfully 
mranx-n')  bim  as  >  young  man,  honest  and  iodustricius,  nf  good 
M^/Tkl  rl.irarirr  and  liablti  and  of  touod  ]>riiiciples.  I  have  al- 
wiip  f.^uid  him  t  rustwnrtliy,  and  coniider  bim  as  being  ))oasesied 
ol  i^t  b'jiinrti  lalrnta  Bud  a*  being  a  good  taleaman. 

"  H.  IviBON,  Ja, 

•'Anbora.  Sot.  23,  1B37." 

I  T.  main(-<i  with  Mr.  Donblcday  about  one  year,  when 
Mr.  lii-^n  invited  me  to  return  to  my  "  first  lovr,"  he 
ha>.i.g  Mvered  hit  partnemhip  with  the  gentlemun  from 
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Connecticut.  My  year  with  Mr.  Doubleday  was  very 
pleasant,  and,  I  believe,  profitable  to  both  parties.  One  of 
my  daily  companions  was  his  son  Abner,  then  preparing 
for  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  from  which  he  grad- 
uated with  honor  a  few  years  later.* 

On  leaving  Mr.  Doubleday  (who  soon  after  retired  from 
the  bookselling  business),  he  gave  me  the  following  letter  : 

'*  Auburn,  August  81,  1838. 
♦*  This  may  certify  that  Mr.  James  C.  Derby  has  been  employed 
as  a  clerk  in  my  bookstore  for  the  past  year,  and  by  his  activity, 
zeal  and  attention  to  my  interests,  has  merited  my  highest  appro- 
bation.   He  re-enters  the  employment  of  H.  Ivison  in  consequence 

of  my  discontinuance  of  business. 

**  U.  F.  Doubleday." 

After  my  re-engagement  with  Mr.  Ivison,  he  placed  mo 
in  full  charge  of  the  bookstore,  he  devoting  a  large  portion 
of  his  time  to  the  book  bindery,  now  grown  to  large  propor- 
tions. In  the  year  1838 1  was  deputed  by  my  employer  to 
visit  the  East  to  purchase  fresh  supplies  of  stock.  This 
was  no  small  undertaking,  as  the  journey  had  to  be  made 
by  stage  coach,  there  being,  in  those  days,  no  railroads. 
It  took  about  three  days  to  reach  New  York  city,  and 
having  no  experience  whatever  in  this  new  undertaking 
Mr.  Ivison  placed  me  in  charge  of  Edward  Bright,  then 
of  the  firm  of  Bennett  &  Bright,  booksellers,  Utica,  N.  Y., 
under  whose  guidance  and  in  whose  company  I  proceeded 
on  this,  ray  first  visit  to  the  Metropolis. 

Mr.  Bright  subsequently  retired  from  the  book  business, 
to  enter  the  ministry.    He  removed  soon  after  to  New  York, 


*  Captain  Doubleday  afterwards  became  famous  as  one  of  the 
heroic  defenders  of  Fort  Sumter,  under  Major  Robert  Anderson, 
and  still  later  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  for 
bravely  leading  the  Union  column  at  Gettysburg  after  General  Rey- 
nolds was  killed  and  Generals  Hancock  and  Sickles  were  wounded. 
General  Doubleday  published  through  Harper  &  Brothers,  in 
1876,  bis  **  Reminiscences  of  Fort  Sumter  in  1801.*' 
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!  the  editor  of  the  Etaminer,  a  religioaffl 
wiUy  of  larga  iLflncDci;,  which  position  ho  h&H  filled  with  \ 
afeilitT  aad  gfcst  credit  to  bimaelf  and  honor  to  the  iiifio- 
wcia]  nligioat  dvnoininntioo  which  his  journal  reprcaonta  ] 
The  toUowing  note  u  a  remiiidvr  uf  half  a  ceutnry  ugo; 

"New  Totit,  Jananry  23,  1854. 
"■t  mukMh.  Duut:— I  wu  lii  the  book  busine&s  in  Utic*  3 
n  m»  of  tb)>  flrB  of  Sannctl  ft  Driglit  nbnut  ten  jeara.  I  hnve  k  J 
timim^  (■eoUectina  of  out  eomtiift  lo  New  York  togetfaer  wlUitli  1 
ttflM  !■•  J«>n,  bat  1  doa't  belii^Te  I  have  half  so  vivid  a  recollK- 
ti^aftba  iacMcati  ot  ihotripuyou  linvc.  I  koow  1  ihougbl  1 
ymt  ta  ka  a  rtrj  clcvtr  young  ntaa.  noij  yun  have  since  proved  is  1 
■Mf  «*}*  tlMt  ny  InpRadoa*  w«ri)  rigbi. 

"  Very  tnity  yoare, 

"EOWAUD  Brioht." 

Hj  trip  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  woa  a  memoN  1 
aUk  oo*  to  me.  In  thaw  two  ciiir«  1  fintt  m«t  with  moat  J 
«f  tko  Mated  paUishera  of  whom  1  speiik  further  on. 

I  ranained  wilb  Ur  Iriaoa  as  managiiig  clerk  nnttl'i 

J«U  I"4'"i,  »h'n  a  ;;i">il  ofx-iiJiig  for  armthor  bonkntorc  oc- 
nrnn]  at  Auburn,  and  Mr.  Ivison  contributing  sufficient 
esfital  aa  special  partner,  the  firm  of  J.  C.  Derby  &  Co. 
WW  f -rnii-d.  I  find  among  the  k'ttors  written  to  my  mother 
a:  :hat  time  the  following,  dated  August  6th,  1840. 

"  I  btvp  kt  latt  luccceiled  in  gcttinf;  into  busiacB*  under  the 
»ttot  ■->'!  Arm  at  J.  C.  Derby  &  Co.,  at  the  old  Mand  of  U.  F. 
l^.-^'tT'ltj.  and  hsTp  npened  vith  *n  entire  new  stock  purchased 
19  N<«  Yoik  in  July.  Hy  pnrtncr  is  H.  Iviion,  Jr.,  and  our 
pBnamhip  i*  in  c-niinne  for  five  jcsrs  and  two  nmnths,  I  have 
[Der  iiit.>  IxitiDr*!  there  under  ver;  favornble  auipicei,  jet,  not- 
vi'.i.mtxr.-iirii;  if  brother  llenrj  had  arrived  n  month  earlier  1  should 
tar-  r-oe  In  Columbus.  Ohin,  and  ainrted  there.  I  never  knew 
Wf'irr  thai  tWre  wa*  *o  fine  nn  nprnin);  for  a  store  as  tlicrc  ap- 
|o^"t  to  he  at  the  Ohio  capital,  and  1  only  regret  that  I  was  not 
k-«rr  ippHied  of  the  fii<^t.  [  am  tied  here  now,  and  there  is 
fc^tni  lobe  gained  in  complnining,  nod  how  uncharitable  would  I 
ba,  with  By  oaa  good  luck,  to  complain  1'' 
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Miller  had  printed  and  published  more  than  one  hundred 
different  books,  consisting  of  school  and  law  pnblications, 
standard  histories,  biographies,  and  miseellaneoas  workt 
of  a  popular  nature,  among  them  were  the  *'  Life  of  General 
Zachary  Taylor,"  prepared  for  us  by  Henry  Montgomery, 
editor  of  the  Auburn  Journal,  soon  after  the  General's 
nomination  to  the  Presidency.  The  books  were  brought 
out  in  attractive  styles,  and  met  with  very  large  sales. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  for  forty  years — through 
ten  presidential  elections, — I  have  published  or  had  charge 
of  the  publications  of  the  lives  of  one  or  more  of  the  several 
candidates  for  the  Presidency;  the  first.  General  Harrison 
in  1840,  and  the  last.  General  Hancock  in  1880. 

Another  successful  venture  was  the  publication  of  the 
^*  Lives  of  Mary  and  Martha  Washington,"  by  Margaret 
0.  Gonkling.  This  work  was  the  first  biographical  account 
of  the  mother  and  wife  of  George  Washington,  published 
in  book  form,  and  was  written  in  the  graceful  style,  which 
that  author  inherits. 

Miss  Gonkling  was  also  the  author  of  a  novel,  '^  Isabel, 
or  Trials  of  the  Heart,''  and  a  translation  of  Florian'g 
"  History  of  the  Moors  of  Spain,"  both  works  having  been 
published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  the  latter  being  adopted 
into  their  School  District  Library  Series.  Miss  Gonk- 
ling resided  near  Auburn  with  her  father,  Hon.  Alfred 
Gonkling,  at  his  beautiful  residence,  Melrose,  overlooking 
the  placid  waters  of  Owasco  Lake.  He  was  at  that  time 
a  judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  a  position 
which  his  grandson,  Alfred  Gonkling  Goxe,  now  holda. 
Soon  after  the  succession  of  Millard  Fillmore  to  the  pre- 
sidency. Judge  Gonkling  was  appointed  United  States 
Minister  to  Mexico.  He  wn^  one  of  my  earliest  patrons, 
and  a  good  adviser  at  the  commencement  of  my  business 
career.  He  was  the  author  of  the  best  Admiralty  Practice 
known  to  the  courts.  His  son,  Roscoe  Gonkling,  was  then 
a  youngster  residing  with  his  father,  bidding  fair  at  that 
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iaj  to  booHBe  what  be  now  iM,  wt  emiDont  stateamaQ 

book  tru  Soward's  "  Life  of  John 
poUuhed  soon  after  the  death  of  Mr. 


Abmi|  th»  other  popoW  i)u)>liciitioD8  of  Derby  &  l^Iil- 
Iv  vUch  we  bid  the  mI«  of  forty  tbouaititd  or  more  capies, 
■a;  W  axntiuBed  Headloy's  "  Lifu  of  tho  KiDprou  Joraph* 
iav'tk  "  lifu  uf  BoT.  Andonirain  Judisoii,"  "  Livot  of 
tht  ihn*  Mra.  jDdKmi,"  "Joukiiu'  Uiatoiy  of  the  War 
vtiik  Urxtco  "— Hind  lut,  bol  nift  Iviut,  "  Fom  Leaves,"  by 
FittST  Fern,  rafsmd  todaewbere. 

Ot  tb*  '*IJf*  of  George*  WiuhiDf^toa,  by  Jared 
SfHtki.  LL.  D.."  •  Tfry  iBrgv  number  were  >uld,  so  large 
itei  »  cMBpIiiBiiDt*ry  letter  wu  rcoeived  by  the  publuliers 
Cnm  l^at  caiDent  biatoriao. 

Anoeg  the  inportont  Utr-boolc*  poblUhed,  wore 
tfee  *'  N««  Clvrky  AwitUnt,  or  Krery  Man  hia  own  Law- 
.  ^ct;*  ^7  Joha  8.  Jsoltiiit,  of  which  more  th«a  thirty  tboo- 
■ud  copiM  wm  wid;  "The  Genera]  Statnteii  of  How 
\  :t  •  :h  n->'cii  nnii  rr'f..T-ricc''  iiy  S;imiicl  lU.itchford, 
1^^*  Tbe  latter  waa  a  personal  and  political  friend, 
tb*-o  a  practicing  lawyer  in  Aabnrn.  He  removed  his  large 
irfal  bQ*iDe«  to  New  York  a  few  years  later. 

Vpoa  hi*  nibeeqneot  advancement  to  his  present  eminent 
pn«iiK>D.  ■■  Awociate  Jastice  of  the  Sapreme  Court  of  tbe 
UuitfilSutei,  I  lent  him  a  congratalatory  note,  to  which 
be  responded  as  foUowa : 

"  New  York  City,  March  15th  1882. 
''■j  4*«r  friettd  Derby: 

"  Xriihiofc  cuald  he  more  acceptabia  to  ne  than  yoar  kind 
vmlL     Old    trieoda  mnd  old   wino  are   not  picked   ut>  in  a  day. 
T-i*  Wrr  koowD  me  aad  watched   me  for  nenrly  forty  yeara,  and 
W  ka««  '  God  ipwd '  (ram  jon.  ii  to  have  true  gold. 
"  Very  (incereiy  youra, 

"  Bamubl  Blatcbtord." 
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The  firm  of  Derby  &  Miller  also  published  the  first  vol-' 
ume  of ''  Blatchford's  United  States  Circuit  Court  Reports^' 
— the  subsequent  yolumes  of  which  have  been  published  by 
Baker,  Voorhis  &  Co.  Another  important  law-book  was* 
**  The  New  York  Civil  and  Criminal  Justice,"  edited  by  the 
late  Christopher  Morgan,  and  Clarence  A.  Seward,  Esq., 
who,  like  Mr.  Blatchford,  subsequently  removed  to  New 
York  city. 

Goodrich's  "  History  of  all  Nations  "  an  account  of 
which  is  given  elsewhere,  was,  I  believe,  the  first  subscrip-  - 
tion  book  published  west  of  New  York  City. 

In  the  year  1847,  I  was  nominated  by  a  Whig  County 
Convention  and  elected — Treasurer  of  the  county  of  Cay- 
uga— the  first  Whig  ever  elected  to  that  ofiice  in  that 
county.  On  the  same  ballot, — one  of  which  is  now  in  my 
possession — are  the  names  of  John  Young,  for  Governor^ 
Hamilton  Fish,  for  Lieutenant  Governor,  Millard  Fillmore, 
for  Comptroller,  and  Christopher  Morgan,  for  Secretary  of 
State.  It  was  the  latter^s  brother.  Colonel  Edwin  &  Mor- 
gan, who  rescued  Charles  Sumner  from  the  cruel  attack  by 
Preston  Brooks  of  South  Carolina  ;  Colonel  Morgan  was  m 
member  of  Congress  at  the  time  and  present  when  the 
assault  was  made. 

Edwin  B.  Morgan  was  one  of  my  most  valued  friends 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  one  of  the  two  largest  owners  of  TTie  New  York  7)'mes, 
being  one  of  its  founders.  Col.  Morgan,  in  connection 
with  the  late  William  E.  Dodge,  caused  to  be  erected  a 
new  library  building  for  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
each  giving  $100,000  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Fish  was  subsequently  elected  Governor  of  New 
York,  then  U.  S.  Senator,  and  afterwards  became  Secre- 
tary of  State  under  President  Grant.  He  has  thus  been 
crowned  with  the  highest  honors  in  the  gift  of  the  people, 
save  only  that  of  President  of  the  United  States.  Millard 
Fillmore  was  elected  Vice  President  on  the  ticket  with 


iti  lieigLt  in  California,  my  brother  George,  tbcD 
f  the  6nn  of  G.  H.  Derby  &  Co.,  in  the  book-Eelliug 
n  at  Bnflalo,  N.  Y.,  in  connection  with  myself,  at 
iae  his  putner,  decided  to  start  a  branch  book  and 
«f7  iton  in  San  Francisco,  whlcli  had  then  jast 
id  from  MHcely  more  than  a  Mexican  settlement  to  a 
ig  joang  eitj.  We  believing,  as  the  result  finally 
[,  that  it  woold  be  a  profitable  undertaking,  it  was 
1  to  itoek  the  store  with  about  five  thousand  dollars 
of  Bwnhandise,  and  the  goods  were  duly  shipped,  by  a 

TcMel,  arunnd  Cape  Uoro.  At  the  same  tiroe  onr 
eat  to  Sbd  Fnncisoo  to  take  charge  of  the  business 
'.  their  clerks,  Hubert  H.  Bancroft  and  George  L. 
J,  both  of  whom  my  brother  bad  trained  to  the  book 
■  io  Baflalo.  Before  the  goods  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
bovever,  tlw  young  men,  who  were  already  there,  re- 
Uteaad  news  of  the  nnezpected  death  of  my  brother, 
kra,  in  September  of  that  year.*  As  it  became 
aiT  to  settle  np  my  brother's  estate  with  dispatch, 
miniitrator  directed  an  immediate  sale  of  the  coo- 
ntf  the  STsila  of  which  were  subsequently  sent 
Ealo  to  my  brother's  family.  Young  Bancroft  and 
low  clerk  cootinucd  hnsiness  in  San  Francisco,  on 
*vn  aoooont,  in  a  modest  way. 

1865  ny  brother's  widow  determined  to  assist 
■terprise  and  carry  ont  her  late  husband's  plan 
;anl  to  the  founding  of  a  book  and  stationery 
in  San  Franciaco.     She   therefore  advanced  a  loan 
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of  all  her  availablo  funds, — ^about  110,000 — to  her  brother, 
Hubert  H.  Bancroft,  for  that  purpose.  He  came  east 
to  Buffalo  and  brought  vfith  him  to  New  York  a  let* 
tcr  of  introduction  from  Mrs.  Derby  to  ber  late  hus- 
band's friend  John  C.  Barnes,  at  that  time  of  the  firm 
of  Ames,  Hcrrick  &  Barnes,  and  brother  of  A.  S.  Barnes 
the  well  known  publisher.  Mr.  Barnes  took  a  lively 
interest  in  young  Bancroft,  introducing  him  to  many 
of  the  old  publishing  houses  of  New  York,  who  at  once 
gave  him  all  the  business  credit  he  desired.  Thus  the  San 
Francisco  house  of  H.  H.  Bancroft  &  Go.  was  started,  aa 
immense  business  was  built  up,  and  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  a 
few  years,  found  himself  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune. 
The  book  and  stationery  store  and  publishing  house  of 
Bancroft  &  Co.  is  to  day  the  most  extensive  establishment 
west  of  New  York,  and  has  a  reputation  and  trade  in  the 
Old  World  which  rivals  that  of  the  largest  Eastern  houses. 

Giving  place  to  his  younger  brother  Albert  L.,  to  attend 
to  the  active  business  management  of  the  concern,  and  leav* 
ing  in  the  firm  sufficient  capital,  Hubert  H.  Bancroft  was 
enabled  to  satisfy  a  desire  for  foreign  travel,  intellectual 
culture  and  literary  fame,  the  outgrowth  of  which  was, 
after  twenty  years  of  persevering  research  and  hard  study, 
his  elaborate  **  History  of  the  Pacific  States  of  North 
America,''  now  in  the  course  of  publication. 

Young  Bancroft  early  saw  the  importance  of  preserving 
the  pre-historical  records  of  the  Pacific  States.  Ho  saw 
also  how  important  it  was  to  secure,  as  early  as  possible,  the 
material  for  a  history  of  this  new  Empire,  as  there  were 
but  few  living  witnesses  who  know  where  the  Mexican 
manuscripts  were  to  be  found.  He  began  to  purchase 
everything  that  could  be  found  jiertaining  to  the  Pacific 
Slope,  Mexico,  and  Central  America.  In  this  way  he 
secured  over  ten  thousand  volumes,  purchasing  every  book, 
map  and  manuscript  printed  or  written  in  this  territory  or 
Empire  relating  to  it,  that  could  be  found  in  Mexico, 
Central  America,  or  in  the  Eastern  States,  even  visiting 
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k  HTtn]  ttma  in  March  of  needed  material.     He 
1  from  tbe  pmaeen  and  settlers  miiiiy  interest-  . 

I  B.  Batteroft  cain«  to  my  brother  in  Buffalo  a 
b  boy  mt  rigtitMD  yaut,  witli  no  other  ciipilal  than 
;  iudaftryand  integrity;  and  althongU 
■  now  rnnk*  will)  tlie  tvw  funiuns  bistori- 
'He  hu  erected  a  flie-proof  building  for 
wfci  «nd  minnacripls  pertaining  to  Amer- 
I  of  oT<er  86,000  rolnraeB,  the  building 
{  him  VTU  half  8  million  dollars. 
f  (nrlof  myeloriithip  with  II.  Itjsod  &Co.,  I 
uly  ill  from  a  screre  attack  of  fever,  so  ill, 
ifinmAetmvd  brat  that  I  shonld  be  removed  to  my 
n  n«idona>.  in  Munivia,  a  ^nict  Tillage,  about  «ix- 
pbi  fnxB  Aoborn.  AltboDgh  convalescent  I  wus 
M*  dt  upright,  so  t  wa«  taken  in  a  clone  carriage, 
Mfi  at  a  yoong  pltyttcJan  who  conveyed  nio  ia 
ia  my  notb^r'a  care,  throaf;h  whoso  curefal  nura- 
■OAD  rrimtcrrd,  and  returned  to  business.  A  few 
lat»-r  that  same  physiciiin  removed  to  Buffalo, 
,  in  l<t'i,  be,  in  couoeclion  with  Dr.  Austin  Flint, 
rti  my  bn.'ihcr  George  in  hia  lust  illness — this  young 
i»n  w-ifi  Frank  H.  ILimilton,  wlio  iifterwards  with 
letireKNi  cotlulx*ratrir,  removed  to  New  York  City, 
U>lli  bt-came  eminent  in  their  profession, 
f  uu««inatii>n  of  President  Garfield,  and  his  long 
juic  «uffcringi>,  brought  this  eminent  surgeon  promi- 
brf'ire  ihc  nati<in,  and  Frank  Ilasliugs  Hamilton, 
>otliful  doctor  of  my  boyhood  days,  is  now  ackiiowl- 
oDe  of  the  most  celebrated  surgeons  in  this  country, 
the  anthor  of  severul  Tulnable  medical  works,  the 
Ri|k>r(aiit  lit  which  is,  a  "Treatise  on  Fractures  and 
aliMiii."  which  lias  idsu  been  translated  and  pub- 
■.n  the  French  and  German  lungnages. 
■.he  m'jnth  of  December,  ISo^t,  having  disposed  of 
*ntt  in  the  Auburn  store,  I  establisiicd  myself  in 
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New  York  City  as  a  publisher,  at  No.  8  Park  Place,  tho 
late  George  P.  Putnam  occupying,  at  that  time,  an  adjoin- 
ing store. 

I  received  a  friendly  welcome  from  the  book  trade  and 
editorial  fraternity,  and  soon  had  an  abundant  supply  of 
manuscripts  from  authors  in  every  department  of  literature. 
I  early  secured  as  a  critical  reader,  the  late  George  Ripley, 
then  the  literary  editor  of  the  New  York  TVibune,  who  was 
not  only  a  good  judge  but  a  safe  adviser  as  to  the  best  kind 
of  books  to  publish,  and  as  the  MSS.  multiplied  I  engaged 
Thomas  Bailey  Aid  rich,  as  an  assistant  reader. 

In  the  year  1855,  Edwin  Jackson,  who  had  been  brought 
up  to  the  book  publishing  business  in  the  establishment 
of  H.  and  E.  Phinney  of  Oooperstown, — then  famous  as 
publishers  of  Quarto  Bibles  and  school  books — became  my 
associate  in  business,  and  the  firm  of  Derby  &  Jackson  wa« 
established. 

Derby  &  Jackson,  had  a  prosperous  career  until  1861, 
when  they  discontinued  business.  Their  list  of  publica- 
tions at  the  time  numbered  more  than  three  hundred  vol- 
umes, most  of  them  new  and  successful  books,  by  American 
authors,  who  afterwards  became  famous,  and  of  many  of 
whom  I  give  an  account  elsewhere.  In  addition  to  tlieBO 
original  authors,  we  were  the  publishers  of  the  works  of 
Joseph  Addison,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Henry  Fielding,  Tobias 
Smollett,  Laurence  Sterne,  Dean  Swift,  Samuel  Johnson, 
Daniel  De  Foe,  Charles  Lamb,  William  Hazlitt,  Thomas 
Hood,  Leigh  Hunt,  Captain  Marryat,  Jane  Austen,  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  Hannah  More,  Jane  Porter,  Ann  Radcliffs, 
Francis  Burney,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Madam  de  Stael,  Mon- 
taigne, La  Fontaine,  Chateaubriand,  Pascal,  Fenclon,  and 
other  standard  classics,  in  all  over  two  hundred  volumes, 
issued  in  uniform  library  editions,  in  fine  bindings,  which 
soon  became  well  known  in  the  book  world. 

The  most  delightful  occasion  which  I  can  recall  in  my 
publishing  career  is  that  of  the  complimentary  fruit  and 
flower  festival,  given  to  authors  by  the  New  York  book 


igb  wbose  courtesy  the  exceptionul  accommodiitiona 
K  fcMiT*)  were  secured.  The  whole  sceno  itself  was 
if  great  aplendor,  and  will  linger  long  in  the  memory 
ow  who  participated.  Such  a  gathering  was  unpre- 
Ucd  then,  and  boa  never  been  eqnaled  since.  With 
al  of  Bj  eontemporarj  publishers,  I  was  one  of  the 
pTMideats  of  the  occasion. 
■sag  the  distiDgoished  author*  were  the  following  : 

■*.  William  Adam*,  D.  D.,  Thomas  Bailcj  Aldrich,  George 
oft,  Williaa  Cnllen  Brjaal,  Rev.  Henr;  Ward  Beecher,  Catli- 
S.  Bcceber,  Rer.  Hcrace  BiubelL,  D.  D.,  Rev.  J.  L.  Blake, 

AIk*  and  PIxBbe  C^.  George  William  Curtis,  Ljdia  Maria 
a,  Bniry  C  Carry.  Jatne*  E.  Cooley,  Frederick  S.  CuSEen*, 
Cmmwmd,  Re*.  Ocorge  B.  CheeTer,  D.  D.,  Her.  E.  H.  CliBpin, 
..  RcT.  Orrille  Dewrj,  D.  D.,  ProfeMor  Charles  Davies. 
I  CtailM  P.  Dalf,  Paany  F«m,  Caroline  Oilman,  S.  G.  Oood- 

Kktatd  Hildreth,  Olifer  Wendrtl  Holmes,  Fitz  Greene 
ck,  Waabinpod  IrTiog,  Caroline  M.  Kirkland,  James  Rus- 
nnll.  B.  J.  LMaing,  J.  P.  Kenned;,  Uenrj   W.  Longfellow, 

a  P.  B.  Mora*.  John  L.  Motley,  Maria  J.  McIntOBh.  Rev. 
L  MJlbura,  Iter.  Ssmnel  Ovgnod,  D.  D.,  James  Parlon,  T. 
MM  Baad.  Iter.  Edward  Rnbhioon,  D.  D.,  ProfessoT  Bcoja- 
Knnaa,  Frederick  Saunders,  Rer.  Gardner  Spring,  D.  D., 
H  Hcwy  Stoddard.  Catherine  H.  Sedgwick,  Rev.  W.  It. 
[■a.  D.  D .  Aaa  8.   Stephens,  Harriet   Beeclier  Btowe,  Eliin- 

Oskn  Saith,  Seba  Snilli,  H.  It  School  en  ft,  H.  T. 
wrmm».  Her.  S.  H.  Tyng,  D.  D.,  Bnyard  Taylor,  John  Q. 
tiar.  5.  P.  Willii,  and  Re*.  TUeoJorc  D.  Woolsey.  D.  D. 

ViQl  (ii  hondred  invited  TtinHts  were  nrpsent.  chir>flT 
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which  ministers  to  the  intellectual  wants  of  a  great  and  powerful 
people.  Our  present  social  gathering  of  authors  and  publishers, 
may  lead  to  unanticipated  results.  It  can  hardly  fail  to  promote 
a  good  understanding  among  those  who  exert  an  important  in- 
fluence on  the  education  of  the  national  mind,  to  elevate  their 
views,  and  give  additional  union  and  vigor  to  their  efforts,  in  the 
great  cause  to  which  they  are  devoted. 

*'  Sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  bookselling  trade,  considered 
simply  as  a  branch  of  industry,  and  aware  that  many  of  its  most 
important  general  concerns  have  hitherto  been  left  to  chance  or 
the  narrow  views  of  private  interests,  a  number  of  the  boitkselleri 
of  this  city  decided  to  form  the  present  association,  not  to  con- 
trol or  influence  their  bretliren,  but  to  accept  the  charge  of  such 
general  interests  as  are  usually  confided  to  similar  associations  by 
other  trades,  guilds  and  professions.  I  am  happy  to  announce  to 
you  that  th*;  effort  on  our  part  has  met  with  a  cordial  response 
from  our  brethren  throughout  the  country,  who  have  promptly 
recognized  the  absolute  necessity  of  sucli  an  association  by  fur- 
nishing material  for  its  first  operations  in  the  great  trade  sale 
which  is  now  just  terminated.  Hence  the  genial  gathering  of 
kindred  spirits  to  which  I  now  bM  you  welcome — an  assemblage 
such  as  this  country  has  never  seen  before,  where  genius  sitting^ 
in  its  appropriate  high  place  at  the  banquet,  looks  down  with  kind 
regard  on  the  ministers  of  its  power,  and  where  female  talent  and 
beauty,  hitherto  excluded  from  such  festivities,  shed  a  holy  and 
ennobling  influence  over  the  scene.  In  the  name  of  the  associa- 
tion, ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  bid  you  welcome.^' 

Mr.  Appleton  was  foKowed  by  the  secretary,  the  late 
Georgo  P.  Putnam,  who,  in  responding  to  the  toast 
"  American  Literature,'*  opened  an  admirable  address,  as 
follows  : 


**We  do  not,  in  proposing  the  regular  toasts,  offer  oar 
Bpected  guests  choice  Johannisberger  or  Imperial  Tokay  or  spark- 
ling Catawba,  with  which  to  pledge  uh,  for  we  booksellers  are  law- 
abiding  citizens.  (Cheers.)  But  though  we  provide  only  such  juice 
of  the  grape  as  is  pure,  beyond  suspicion,  and  in  its  original  pack- 
ages, yet  that  we  trust  the  flavor  of  the  mocha— the  celestial  bev- 
erage—or the  crystal  Croton,  or  better  than  all,  the  inspiration  of 
the  sentiments  themselves,  and  the  presence  of  those  whoso  emi- 


te  ctinrds  in  generous 
of  uimo  wlioBC  UAuies 
m  ttmuimr  )■  Mr  WMtlH  m  bauMliolil  worJa,  (AppluuM-.) 
Ci|^ina  iian<i|to*|t*">criiig  of  aolhurs  and  bookM-'lli-rs  look 
il  tbc  nkl  Cilj  HcmdI.  Our  rFCvnllj-fnrmt'd  (Mnciullou  ciiiQ« 
cliwioa  lUai  ji  vu  qiiiiv  lime  lu  liuvo  itnuther 
1^  or  mbri  mu*  tnrrling.  The  inrcmili  uf  wrilen, 
d  i«II»ti  ut  buokiaro  daily  ([riiwing  in  tnngitiliiilc 
e  inlcrexU  m«  and  felmuld  bu  tuiilutil  uod 
tdl/  m«m1  tatercoarM  bcttrrcn  i-acli  ather  ia  our. 
at  Un  praMtamt  objcci*  «(  tl>c  MtocUtiun  of  publUhrn,  itiid 
mmAj  k  ip  plnvMal,  prupFr,  and  profiUblo  tu  exivnd  and  streogtli- 
*•  Ihk  laMKMnrMbrtWMa  pubtiihpninncl  HUlliora.  (Ch«ttfi.)  On 
tM  ncB«fan  rrferrrd  <»,  in  Marcfa.  IH3T,  iC  n&k  remuktd  lijr  Mr. 
i«ka  Kiiii.  •pnktDSof  Um  pmgrou  of  American  liicrniure,  llisE 
'oarOMo*  ■■(••«  la uU«c(  now  walks  witU  gisat  itlrideii."' 

Mr.  Jana  T.  PieliU  rrad  an  esccedinglf  humorous 
focn,  tftnir*rT  to  tbi>  occaaiun. 

Amimg  the  noUl>l«  ipwcliva  made  on  tliat  occasion  oao 
«f  ihiM  il  still  frah  in  mjr  memorj — that  of  Uev,  K.  U, 
Oapin,  TT«p>'iw)ine  Hi  the  tnnrt  :  "  Editors  of  the  Nfw»- 
f*y^  Prt*» — Guardians  of  our  Literature  and  sentinels 
«a  tkf  tralfhti'vtrs  of  our  Liberties,  they  wield  a  power 
•rAf-A  titi'jkl  drthrone  a  monarch  or  eUvale  a  people." 

IH.  C(iJ|>iii*«  aildress,  which  occupied  iieiirly  nn  hour. 
»lrrtnfu-l  tliv  audit-nfo,  who  were  epeJI-bound,  by  his  elo- 
•fitaccuid  thc|Hiwer  uf  liin  speech,  which  was  a  masterpiece 
<jf  jnn-try.  lie  had  uot  written  a  word  on  the  morning  of 
li,*  iLii  "O  winch  it  wua  delivered.  Before  prepuring  it 
b<-  sr-iit  d-jWD  to  the  office  of  Ilar|>er  &  Brothers  to  see  u 
p/s>r-preM  and  to  gutlier  iiispirutioii  by  looking  iit  the 
aaw.ii-ijf-rT.  He  was  conducted  orer  the  estiibliBhment  by 
t,\nr  -i  ilic  menihers  of  the  firm,  and  the  result  proved  the 
tt"*  whitli  he  made  of  the  information  thus  obtnined.  By 
•<^in-  ibitLakt-  the  same  loast  was  sent  to  liev,  Henry  Wiird 
IVitii*'  r.  add  lo  wliich  ho  ei|>ceted  to  respond.  I  recall 
no*  b</W  uneijcal  to  his  usual  efforts  ^\t.  Beecher'8 
•ildivM  appeaml  at  that  time, — he  said   but   little — and 
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that  littlo  was  disappointing  to  such  an  audience.  In 
a  recent  conversation  with  Mr.  Beecher,  referring  to 
this  eyent^  he  said:  ^^ Thirty  years  ago,  Chapin  and  I 
were  invited  to  speak  at  the  booksellers'  festival.  By 
some  mistake  the  toast  to  which  we  were  expected  to 
respond  was  sent  to  us  both.  He  preceded  me,  and  he  made 
a  speech  that  was  like  a  fourth  of  July  pyrotechnic  exhi- 
bition. The  whole  heaven  was  full  of  rockets,  it  was  a 
brilliant,  magnificent  speech.  When  I  found  he  had  had 
my  toast,  and  used  it  all  up,  I  saw  it  left  me  noHiing,  and 
the  only  thing  for  me  to  do  was  to  get  up,  own  the  coniy 
and  sit  down  again." 

The  celebrated  author  and  orator  Eev.  W.  H.  Mil- 
burn,  responded  to  the  toast,  "  llie  Clergy — Promoters 
of  useful  intelligence  and  Christian  patriotism,  their  in- 
fluence on  the  minds  of  men  should  entitle  them  to  the 
gratitude  of  all  sensible  booksellers.^'  In  his  response,  the 
eloquent  blind  preacher  said  : 

^*  Gentlemen  booksellers^  the  leaves  that  you  scatter  are  from 
the  tree  whose  fruit  is  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  Gentlemen 
publishers,  the  well-heads  opened  in  your  press-rooms  may  send 
forth  streams  to  refresh  and  p[ladden  the  homes  of  a  continent,  so 
that  the  parched  land  shall  become  as  a  pool,  and  the  thirsty  land 
springs  of  water,  and  in  the  habitations  of  dragons,  where  each 
lay,  shall  be  grass  with  weeds  and  rushes. 

*'  But  if  I  magnify  tiic  office  of  a  maker  and  seller  of  a  book, 
how  much  more  the  authors.  As  Wolfe  sadly  and  sweetly  recited 
^Qray's  Elegy '  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  the  night  before  his  j(lorious 
fall  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  he  said,  *  I  would  rather  have  the 
honor  of  writing  that  poem  than  taking  Quel>ec  to-morrow.* 

'*  Were  I  to  paraphrase  his  thought  to  my  wish  it  would  be 
thus:  Could  I  have  written  the  *Skctch-Book  *  (turning  to  Mr, 
Irving),  or  could  I  have  sung  tiiat  ode  commencing  *The  groves 
were  Qod'S  first  temples^  (turning  to  Mr.  Hryant),  cheerfully  would 
I  go  througli  life,  binding  this  hadge  of  infirmity  u(X)n  my  brow, 
to  wear  it  as  a  crown  ;  or  groping  in  the  unbroken  darkness,  so 
were  it  the  Father^s  will,  for  threescore  years  and  tea  of  man^B 
appointed  time  1" 
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Soon  kft«r  the  clow  nf  the  fcalival  I  proposed  to  Kr.  i 
■Sbuit  to  pvt>li«b  a  vulleotian  of  bis  lectures,  nbicL  Uaj   ' 
kasaoM  vvy  popalu-  io  »11  p^rts  of  the  country.     Among 
ttimtapicmot  which  tbt-j  were  cuiuposiHl,  wcro  thusc  ua 
** Tltc  Sfmbob  of  Eurly  Western  Churoctcr,"  "The  TrU 
Mf^  '^  Oimitttovar  Bliudnces."  "  An  Uour'e  Tulk  ubuut  J 
yiwiiii."  iiiil  "Skrij  Disooveries  iu  tlie  South  West" —  I 
Mr.  Milb«m  accvplad  tbe  proposal,  and  Derby  ft  Juckeon   , 
I  for  bin  in  1SS9,  ft  Tolunie  eompriaing  these  loc- 
'  tbe  gcnenl  title  of  "The  Rifle,  Axe, 

Two  yriir*  Utcr  wc  published  for  him  im-  | 
wtbtt  tolBBe  of  uti  aulobiogra])hic:il  character,  entitled  J 
**TcB  Yean  of  Pn-nchrr-LiFc,"  whicii  wns  very  entertuio-  I 
m^  Itiving  »  gnpUic  nwount  of  tliu  cnrly  struggk^  of  / 
JUahoiat  pnaclien  in  the  far  South-west.  Anotlier  Tot* 
■M  MtoMwl  ia  IS'iO,  with  the  ttllv  "  Fionuvrs,  PrcHcher^  j 
mtTttofit^  tl»  Uiuiatippi  Volley."    All  these  volumet  I 

t  «cU  neeinO  by  tbc  critics  and  the  public,  and  passedf 
J  cditiotuL 

Mr.  Milbara  bai  recently  been  delWering  a  new  ooarM^ 
of  If^-torc^  lu  Hime  •■(  llie  Syul.licni  States,  wlieie  ho  has 
powrd  a  gnat  portion  of  his  interesting  ministerial  life. 

In  nfrrnns  lo  The  Pnblisher'B  FcBtivHl,  the  lute  Morton 
31'  Mi'ha.  1.  then  the  dixtingui^hed  editor  of  the  P/iiladel- 
f^iti  M'-rtk  .tmrriVan,  gave  the  following  account  in  that 
f^^i  iK^erober  14,  1855:— 

"Tec  \iM  time  we  bad  the  pleature  of  acting  Washington 
Ini*c  «u  Bt  llie  publisher's  festival  in  New  York,  in  tlie  nuluma 
W  I%U.  All  wbo  were  preteot  on  that  occaaiiin  will  rumi-mlicr 
k--'*  f:r*b  ati  hi*  ■  J >|H'ar ■■>(:(■,  and  liow  geiiiiki  liis  miLinLT,  iind 
«ith  «  !.■(  *  hc.irlj  welrome  he  grei'tcil  ibc  friemU,  old  u>i()  voung, 
«t>o  raihrrnl  ■ri'und  liin..  Among  tbc  former  wjiscmr  lownsmiin, 
Mr  M  .— t  Tb'imM.  ami  in  refc-Knce  to  the  inttrview  between 
a  PuhliRher't  Circular  Hni'I  :— 
cidents  at  the  recent  Fextlvul  wm  tiio 
amiB'  of  WuhiDgton  Irving  with  his  old  tiiend  Moses  Tliuiuns, 
Ik*   Ttwna    and    uucb-rcapcvted   ex-pubtlaher   of   PiiiUdulpbio. 
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Mr.  Irving,  in  his  younger  days,  had  been  intimate  with  Mr^' 
Thomas,  and  cherished  for  him  the  highest  regard,  but  it  so  bap-.* 
pened  that  they  had  not  met  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century^ 
A  month  or  two  later  Mr.  Irving  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  Mr.  Thomas  which  we  are  tempted  to  reprint  as  at  once  showing 
his  disinclination  to  public  display,  and  his  cordial  recugnitioa 
of  the  claims  of  private  friendship: — 

*' Sunny  side,  Dec.  14,  1855. 
•*My  Deak  Thomas, 

**I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  kind  and  hospitable  invitation 
to  your  house,  which  I  should  be  ghid  to  accept  did  I  propose 
attending  the  Godey  complimentary  dinner,  but  the  annoyance  I 
suffer  at  dinners  of  this  kind  in  having  to  attempt  speeches,  or 
bear  compliments  in  silence  has  made  me  abjure  them  altogether. 
The  publishers'  festival  at  which  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing you  was  an  exception  to  my  rule,  but  only  made  on  condition 
that  I  would  not  be  molested  by  extra  civilities.  I  regret  that  on' 
that  occasion  we  were  separated  from  each  other,  and  could 
not  sit  together  and  talk  of  old  times.  However,  I  trust. wc  shall 
have  a  future  opportunity  of  so  doing.  I  wish  when  you  visit 
New  York  you  would  take  a  run  up  to  *8annyside.'  The  cars 
will  set  you  down  within  ten  minutes  walk  of  my  house,  where 
my  *  woman  kind '  will  receive  you  (figuratively  speaking)  with 
open  arms,  and  my  dogs  will  not  dare  to  bark  at  you. 

**  Yours,  ever  very  truly, 
•*  Moses  Thomas,  Esq.  Washington  Irving." 

During  my  winter  in  Washington  in  1862,  1  saw  much 
of  the  late  Emmanuel  Leiitze,  the  famous  historical  artist, 
whose  genial  friendsiiip  I  had  enjoyed  for  many  years  in 
New  York.  He  was  at  that  time  under  contract  with  the 
government  to  paint  his  wonderful  mural  picture,  **  West- 
ward the  Star  of  Empire  takes  its  way,"  for  which  he  was 
paid  $20,000. 

One  day  while  in  his  studio,  the  artist  said  to  me : 
"Derby,  I  want  your  beard  for  one  of  my  figures  in  the 
picture,  and  if  you  will  sit  for  me,  I  will  paint  your  por- 
trait,'' which  proposition,  on  such  flattering  terms,  I  read- 
ily accepted.  The  portrait  is  now  in  the  possession  of  my 
family,  a  copy  of  the  beard  he  trai;isferred  to  one  of  the 
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■'Of  tbe  emrgTsnt  train.  The  juiinting  itself  lulcirns 
||b  at  the  Capitol  at  Wuliingtuii.  plumed  above  tho 
btnt  nurble  itainray  Ht  ilie  iiorlti  end  of  tho  west 
Wt't^  Uw  Hoiue  of  KfipreseoUtives. 
PK  tliu  time  I  occiwivniUly  met  ut  Lciitzo'e  studio 
kid  Umwthorue,  wbik  litung  for  his  jiorlrait.  Ho 
wt  ms  gmt  ■  liking  fur  the  famous  artiet,  as  the 
r  did  fur  tba  grval  Tota&nixr.  In  A|>ril,  ie(t;:J, 
liortie  wroU  liis  friend,  Jiuncs  T.    Fieldit,  as  fol- 


.  mwf  twi*  Mljr  wbiU  LmilU  dnlthM  a  porlmit  wl.idi  I 
«m  ba  Ibc  bat  rsor  puaitid  vf  llic  Ninii;  unwoiiliy  *iil)JocL 
l«f^  k  ■■!!  BMda  ha*c — an  a«{>oi^  of  ImmnrlAJ  juHitj  and 
».dcM«w;  for  Lmue,  when  lliu  diting  b«f(ini,  givc«  ni«a 
M^la^  ImI  vlwn  Iw  M^  "lo  Kitting  *i'<*d  ho  brln^  uul  a 
^^^^hflM  chaotpognv,  an*!  we  quafied  aud  «ni<>keil  ;«•• 
^^^^■And  iUia  III  mntiul  k«(k1-«^II,  (or  threo  houii  and 
^Hi^^tcli  the  pU:inni  made  n  mil;  miruculuiu  |iro- 
r^timtii  U  ibo  twat  of  fdlowi." 

(b  th»  9th  (if  October,  18C5,  I  was  appointed  by  tbe 
-mtti>  III,  United  Ktutca  General  Agent  of  tlic  Puris 
vjti'>ri  cf  lt>i>t,  utid  ulthougli  not  familinr  with  tho 
»  «i>i(.ii  »ueh  a  i>u£itioD  devolved  niKin  nic,  and  Cun- 
I  twiiig  TtTV  bte  in  iimviding  the  necessary  approiiii- 
1  for  tbe  i-i|>t'nM's  attendant  upon  etich  an  undeitalc 
ibe  Anicrniin  diji>layiit  tlio  Eijiosition  wua  very  gr  t- 
g  Vj  the  eoMiitry.  whieh  hud  so  recently  emerged 
.  an  eibaii*ti:ig  civil  war, 

"bt  [■T.>-lu<t«  uf  every  State  except  one  were  on  exhi- 
^  at  I'jii-.  and  tbe  American  cxhiliitors  carried  off 
of  til--  ni'"l  iinpirmnt  prizes  iiwurded  in  this  coni|)C- 
3  "f  liie  U-i  prifim-U  of  itll  iiuiions.  This  fl;iti(ifucti)ry 
it  «i'  riTulnd  i.y  ihe  ciire  taken,  in  Hiirroiindiiig  my- 
w;;*i  ■■/tni-'ifiit  ciinimittec?,  s|K'cijilJy  (jiialilied  lo  iiii- 
^r.  lii"  fl.-cii.in  of  exiiihitg  bi-longirig  to  each  gri)np 
cIau.     Anjung  my  advisory  committee  were  ihe  foU 
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lowing  well  known  gentlemen,  each  of  whom  was  chair- 
man of  one  of  the  ten  respective  groups  :  William  J.  Hop- 
pin,  Charles  A.  Joy,  Richard  M.  Hunt,  Elliot  C.  Cowdin, 
Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  Francisco  W.  Evans,  Frederick  Jjaw 
Olmsted,  William  S.  Carpenter,  Thomas  McElrath  and 
Charles  L.  Brace.  For  the  success  of  the  Paris  Universal 
Exposition  of  18G7,  much  is  also  due  to  Hon.  John  Bige- 
lew,  at  that  time  United  States  Minister  at  Paris,  and  to 
N.  M.  Beckwith,  Esq.,  United  States  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral, without  whoso  early,  able  and  persistent  efforts,  the 
United  States  would  have  been  without  representation. 

A  complete  account  of  the  origin,  progress  and  result 
of  the  Exposition  has  been  published  by  the  government,  in 
six  large  volumes.  At  the  close  of  the  Exposition  I  re- 
ceived from  the  French  Government,  a  gold  medal  and  also 
one  in  bronze  with  the  following  inscription. 

Napoleon'  III.    Empereur. 
Exposition  Universelle  de  MDCCCLXVII  k  Paria. 

J.  C.  Derby. 
Pour  Services  Rendus. 

In  the  year  1855,  I  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Cent- 
ury Association,  or  as  it  is  more  commonly  called  "The 
Century  Club." 

This  association,  which  was  organized  in  the  year  1846, 
was  originally  composed  of  one  hundred  members,  from 
wlience  it  derives  its  name.  The  members  as  a  rule  are 
composed  of  artists,  authors,  publishers,  scientists  and 
other  gentlemen  of  culture  and  literary  taste.  Its  first 
president  was  the  late  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  who  died  in 
1870,  full  of  years  and  literary  honors.  His  successor,  the 
Hon.  George  Bancroft,  resigned,  soon  after  his  appoint- 
ment as  United  States  Minister  to  Berlin.  William  Cul- 
len  Bryant  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy^  remaining  in 
that  office  until  his  death  in  1879,  when  Daniel  Hunt- 
ington was  elected   to  succeed  him.      Mr.  Huntington 
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■■  altn   pncidant  or  the   XstioD^  Acadomy  of  Design, 
of  vfaich   isttitatioD  I  b«<»ai«  »  "Ft-IIvw"  in  the   year  i 
IMO. 

Mr.  Hnntioffton  wu  ono  of  the  original  founders  of  \ 
thn  CcatuT7,  and  wtUi  Ur.  A.  B.   Duiaad,  the  vcneruble 
■KtMt,  Mr.  John  H.  Onarlie,  well  knovD  among  men  of 
iKtara,  ud   Mr.  W.   J.    Hopptn,    who   filU  the  post  of 
"Ckarfjt  d*  Affurw"  of   ihe  Uuit«d  Slates  Oovertimenl 
•t  LeftdoB  with  w  mnob  credit,  alono  survive.     Since  1  J 
waa adinittfd  to  the  Otub  atw  hundrod  und  thirty  inombcrs  ' 
k«r«  died,  all  bat  eight  of  wfaom  joined  sinco  roj  admis-   . 
MB  Is  amtwribip.     Abiobk  thrm   I   recull   many  woU  j 
Itwa  in  utiMie,  literwj,  ecidBtifii:,  Icgul  mid  mercantile  I 
wtlei.  BMMi  of  whom  mtn   my    viilucd    and  personal  i 


Ot  tbe  UMMij  privQegn  of  which  during  my  bitsinom 
■■III.  I  b»Te  been  a  eharer,  I  look  hock  to  uouo  (miigbt 
witk  man  ploMant,  proBt  and  sdrantAgc,  than  mj  mem- 
'  'f  with  Uie  Owlorj-  Aaaociatiaa. 

In  Ibe  TMT  1HS4.  while  holding  a  confidential  position 

ttLi-r  !  I-  <ii.t..Trimii,t.  I  wu*  .liput.Hl  by  tin.-  St-cfei-ui-y 
of  Ma'.f  l>i  deliver  to  Com  mud  ore  V'anderbilt,  the  following 
T'*-  'rjw''iL-,  wliii'h  h;id  been  jtasscd  by  Congrtss,  und  cle- 
gii-'^}  'ipiosnd  Slid  niuiiiiled  in  a  hundtomc  frame: 

•■  A  EF--<>LfTIOy  PKESKXTIXO  TUB  THAVKS  OF  CoXGRESS 
lu  C'obMILlt-s  VaSDEEBILT  fob  A  GIFT  OK  THE  StEAM- 
*H1P  VASDtKBILT. 

"  Wb*n"i«  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  ot  New  York,  did, 
dnnrz  Tbe  i'|inng  of  eiphleen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  make 
a  frv  g.U  to  hiii  im|>t'rjled  country  of  his  new  and  stanch 
§u*::i.fhifi  '  Vuiidcrbill, '  of  tivc  thoua:in(l  tons  burden, 
tM.lt  by  him  with  tin-  ereatesl  care,  of  the  best  materials, 
a:  a  cyti  •>!  eight  hundred  tliouiwnd  dollura,  which  steam- 
•tiip  ha*  (-»er  »incc  been  ncriTely  employed  in  the  service 
of  iLt  tbrpublic  against  tho  Rebel  devastutious  of  her  com- 
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merce,  and  whereas  the  said  Cornelins  Vanderbilt  has  in 
DO  manner  sought  any  requital  of  his  munificent  gift  nor 
any  official  recognition  thereof; 

*'  Therefore,  Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  the  thanks  of  Congress  be  presented  to 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  for  his  unique  manifestation  of  a  fer- 
vid and  large-souled  patriotism. 

"And,  be  it  further  Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  cause  a  gold  medal  to  be 
struck,  which  shall  fitly  embody  an  attestation  of  the 
nation's  gratitude  for  this  gift ;  which  medal  shall  be  for- 
warded to  Cornelius  Vanderbilt ;  a  copy  of  it  being  made 
and  deposited  for  preservation  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
*' Approved,  January  28,  1864. 

*•  Abraham  Lincoln, 

"  President 
'*  Schuyler  Colfax, 
**  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

"  H.  Hamlin, 
"Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and 
President  of  the  Senate. 
"  W.  Hunter, 

"  Chief  Clerk. 
"Executed  at  the  Department  of  State  by  Henry  WesterlanH." 

In  accordance  with  instructions,  I  conveyed  the  same, 
and  after  reading  it  carefully,  the  Commodore  looked  at 
me  and  said,  in  his  well  known  decided  manner  :  "  Con- 
gress be  damnsd!  I  never  gave  that  ship  to  Congress. 
When  the  Government  was  in  great  straits  for  a  suitable 
vessel  of  war,  I  offered  to  give  the  ship  if  they  did  not  care 
to  buy  it ;  however,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Wells  think  it 
was  a  gift,  and  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  '  let  her  go."' 

The  medal  referred  to  in  the  resolution  was  not  ready 
for  a  long  time  afterwards ;  it  was  subsequently  delivered, 
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wrf  elegant,   bearing  the   following 


A  oaAnm.  Cocurar  to  hkk  oksbrooi  Beat, 

C«urn,TCt  VjLXDKit£ti.T.  {HU  pivjtU.) 

Rfv^fw  »We ; 

Bl«  D>T  qCt  TKMFOIU  DAT. 

IfW3. 
(Snr.)  <6liivk.)  (tjiiKttTT,)  (Eaolc) 

The  proffer  of  ibe  TMsel  happened  in  tbifl  wise  : 
On  thu  14th  of  Mkt,  186:*,  Commodore  Viimlcrbilt 
vrvte  *  iKtn-  to  tbc  lAt«  W.  O.  Biirtlittt,  a  Kcntlcman  of 
««|]  kiwwii  and  wJH  diplomacy,  fittbcr  of  thc^  pruscnt 
J»d(v  Willard  Bartlctl,  in  wliich  h«  ntJil  timt  liu  hixl  ofTtT- 
«l  t*  dufMac  of  the  ocvan  ateaincr  "  VanderbiU  "  to  the 
Otfinat.  bnt  bod  rocoiTcd  no  answer  to  bis  commnni- 

MttoB. 

Bi  farther  addad : 

"Tin  \rr  niltifriWHl  to  rpneir  f!ii»  propoailinn  with  tnc.h  nii- 
4.ti  At  [ricffTii  at  are  hcreinafier  let  rnrtli.  I  (tel  a  fircat  desire 
^^^{  ti^  (r'.T-riimrnt  shnuM  lia»e  Ihe  sli-amcr  '  Vanderbill,'  ns 
■'■■»  it  irkT".iil<-<lg«'d  ('•  Im  ns  flnt  a  stiip  ns  flrmi*  llie  ocean,  ni\ti, 
■■-  '■■nfc.ij'irare  of  luT  ({"^al  spei-d  and  cajincity  wiiuld,  with  n 
I'  ;"-f  wMinK-pl.  be  nf  more  efficient  service  it)  kecpiogour  coa<iC 
i>nf'.t  p.rmtiral  Tt^st-U  than  anjp  otliersliip.  Tliereforc  you  arc 
'-'  "■•ir^  lo  •;,  in  mj  Iwhalf.  ihiit  Ihe  government  can  |]ikc 
'  Mthcprnt  a  Talnation  to  lie  determined  by  tiie  Ilun.  Robert  F. 
"■■'«k^■o  of  New  Jirraef.  the  only  ci -cum  moil  ore  in  the  onvy,  and 
uj  i«(i  r-.niRKHlort«  in  the  ser\'icu  to  t>e  selected  by  the  goTtrn- 
•nt .  sD'l  i(  Ibis  will  not  answer,  will  the  government  nccupt  her 
••  1  (f, :;:  from  tbeir   bumble  servant  ? 

'■  Yours  very  respectfnlly, 

"  C.    Vakderbilt." 

Owifijf  to  tho  fact  that  a  portion  of  tho  "  Vimderbilt'B  " 
marhin-  rr  wu  alxjve  deck  and  would  be  exposed  to  the 
twBiT'a  ahot,  tho  Navy  Department  was  for  a  time  nnwil- 
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ling  to  accept  this  vessel,  but  afterwards,  when  better  pro- 
vided  with  long  range  cannon,  which  would  enable  her  to 
use  her  own  guns  at  a  safe  distance  from  those  of  the  ene- 
my, she  was  accepted  by  the  Government,  converted  into 
a  powerful  man-of-war  and  sent  upon  a  cruise  in  search  of 
privateers. 

The  vessel  did  excellent  service,  and  proved  a  most 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  navy.  The  gift  was  worth  in 
money,  not  far  from  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  dollai-s. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  late  William  Orton  began 
in  1850,  when  he  was  a  clerk  for  my  brother  George,  then 
a  bookseller  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  When  my  brother  removed 
to  Buffalo  he  placed  young  Orton  in  charge  of  his  Geneva 
store,  and  it  was  afterwards  conducted  by  the  firm  of 
Prince,  Orton  &  Miller.  After  the  death  of  my  brother 
in  1852,  the  business  at  Buffalo  and  Geneva  was  carried  on 
under  the  style  of  Derby,  Orton  &  Co.,  the  firm  consisting 
of  William  Orton,  N.  C.  Miller  and  myself ;  Mr.  Orton 
having  taken  charge  of  the  Buffalo  store.  Subsequently 
the  business  was  removed  to  Now  York,  continuing  under 
the  style  of  Miller,  Orton  &  Co.,  until  1857,  when  the  firm 
went  into  liquidation. 

Soon  after  this  Mr.  Orton  became  managing  clerk  for  J. 
G.  Gregory  &  Co.,  where  he  developed  a  marked  and  ex- 
quisite talent  in  the  art  of  fine  book- making,  he  was  the 
embodiment  of  industry  and  cultivated  taste  and  a  thorough 

hater  of  all  vicious  literature. 

Mr.  Orton  soon  became  active  in  politics  ;  being  a  man 

of  fine  personal  appearance  and  a  good  debater,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Common  Council  of  New  York,  where  his 
first  undertaking  was  the  exposure  of  the  many  fraudulent 
practices  of  the  city  government. 

He  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  collector  of  in- 
ternal revenue  for  one  of  the  New  York  districts,  where  he 
displayed  a  rare  capability  for  finance  which  soon  led  to 
his  appointment  by  President  Lincoln^  on  the  recommen- 
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^Mtion   of  Seereliuy  Cluue,  to  the  important  position  of  I 
ITiiitcd  Suu«i  Oomtnuwaupr  of  IiitGmal  Revenue. 

Sak«M]iwntl7  the  Wcaten)  Union  Tclegi-aph  Go.  offered  ] 
'   liiM  tbt   podtiua  of  Tioo-pmidt^nt,  which  lie   accepted, 

■ad  COed   viib   mch  entire  utiAfactton  to  tliu  director!  i 
.    that  b*  mn  Kwa  rli-ctcd  preDident  of  that  gi-cut   companj. 
Fnivi  tbii  tine  fortli  Mr.  Orton  bc-ci»mo  arecognucd  povvt   . 
is  the  gTMt  enterpricoc  of  the  6uy.   Tltia  was  so  evident  to 
kia  thmt  be  bod  »  profound  rtntc  of  the  trust  and  honor  ' 
I    af  hi*  pontiim  ;   bi*  iIcTntioD  took  on  a  new  intensity,  of 
«fckh  but  TFTT  fpw  fatly  knpw  or  nnderstood.     U'tn  od- 
^    wButiattOB  wu  *nrrg)-tic,  brilliant  and  BucccGsfuI ;  no  one  J 
I     easld  vmlcb   him  oluatly  wtlhont  foiling  that  the  brain  | 
vhtdi  vorfced  to  intcnwly  waa  in  constant  danger. 

Tbe  oTrT'WOrfccd  man  finally  broku  down,  and  the  world 
I     ImI  bj  tbedcfttb  William  Orton,  a  man  of  Rterling  chiirao 
9  nanbood,  ono  that  it  coald  ill  afford  to 


b  Um  jmr  1660  tb«  firm  of  Derby  &  Jackaon  pab- 
SAal  «  Tolnae  ratitled  "  Fit«  Ycwa  in  China,  with  some 

•f-v^.,:;  ..r  Tl-  r,r.,:.l  nrb,01J„ii  \<u<h-v  the  iti.^iirgCTit  f;liicf 
T.  !'ing-W".>ng.-  'Iht)  iiuihor  of  ihis  book.  Rev.  Charles 
Tailor.  M.I>.,  was  my  ecliootmiile  more  than  half  n  cen- 
tury »g...  whrn  hid  fullier,  the  Rev.  Olivtr  S.  Taylor,  M.D., 
— ;'•  wliom  thr  tolumc  nasdeiliciited — was  a  leacherinthe 
As!>Qni  .\<»<lcmy.  imd  one  of  wlioee  pupils  a  few  ycara 
Ui-r  »>•  t'rt-diTick  \\ .  Sowurd,  late  Assistant  Sccretiiiy  of 

1^  w  rt-nd  Dr.  Olivtr  S.  Taylor,  is  still  living  in  Anbiirn, 
;i  i;.'  our  hiindrrdlh  yrar  of  his  age.*  In  recent  lettors 
Tc-tnl  fiiim  him  he  suya  : — 

■  .A!'h"i:;;h  my  hiallh  is  gootl,  yet  my  right  ami  and 
bjii  \n-  miich  ili-nbUd,  ami  on  mostocciieions  I  am  nnnblo 
'.  tr.:r  %  Vgiblo  hand.  Tliongh  my  mind  and  memory 
r'o.*.;;  ;r.  a  piKni  gtalc,  nB  yon  know  I  have  been  long  deaf, 

•  lie  nai  born  in  Dcermlwr,  17S4. 
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and  now  my  eyes  are  failing  very  fast,  so  that  I  fear  I  shall 
be  utterly  blind/'  .  .  .  .  "  I've  worked  harder  tuan 
any  roan  I  ever  knew.  I  have  never  been  sick  but  a  day 
and  a  half  in  my  life,  and  that  was  seventy-three  years  ago, 
and  I  want  you  to  know  that  nine  of  us,  five  daughters 
and  four  sons,  all  were  strictly  temperate,  total  abstainers 
from  alcohol  and  tobacco  in  every  form.  The  ages  of  six  of 
us  average  ninety  years  and  ten  months  each." 

Dr.  Taylor  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1808. 
His  health  still  remains  good.  It  is  believed  that  he  is 
the  oldest  inhabitant  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the 
oldest  college  graduate  in  America. 

Both  Mr.  Oarleton,  and  mvself  were  at  one  time  asso- 
ciated  in  a  business  way  with  the  celebrated  photographic 
artist  Napoleon  Sarony.  The  portrait  on  steel  of  Geo. 
W.  Carleton,  which  graces  this  book  from  Sarony's  photo- 
graph, I  can  vouch  for  as  a  ''speaking  likeness"  of  my 
Publisher,  who  has  modestly  consented  to  thus  let  bis 
genial  face  be  seen  '*  as  others  see  it."  He  alone  is  respon- 
sible for  the  introduction  of  the  Author's  portrait,  also 
from  a  Sarony  imperial,  as  a  frontispiece. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  S.  B.  Noyes,  the  accom- 
plished librarian  of  the  Brooklyn  Library,  for  his  courtesy 
in  furnishing  me  with  valuable  books  of  reference,  and 
especially  for  that  noble  monument  of  his  scholarly  taste, 
the  "  Catalogue  of  the  Brooklyn  Library,"  which  is  so 
admirably  classified  by  "Authors,  Titles,  Subjects  and 
Classes,"  in  a  folio  volume  of  over  eleven  hundred  pages. 

To  Miss  Mary  F.  Seymour, — the  head  of  a  large  and 
well-equipped  stenographic  and  type-writing  bureau,  well 
known  as  a  skillful  stenographer, — and  also  for  her  rare 
culture  and  correct  literary  taste,  I  am  indebted  for  relief 
from  many  of  the  laborious  details  which  the  preparation 
of  a  work  of  this  nature  necessarily  involves. 


I     ft  Krv  ntt 
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wtp^fi^miitemMpfo  }nJliam  WilHams  of  Utica—Opefu 
m  k»okatort  im  Aubvm—S.  WtU*  WiUtam»—Ex-Qov. 
and    lA*  Alhaiky    Regency — Prftidetit    Van 
I  •  J^tee—Mr.  Seieard  and  Wtu/tia^lon  Ir- 
ri-f—IvtaoH  fWiKHM*  to  Kfa  Torh — 3fark  IT.  Nae- 

^MMM  4  Co. — ffeieman  A  Tehon — Sad  death  of  John 
C  iMMH»— /pffon,  i^iniMy,  BMceman  <fc  6V>.— 7A« 
lAMy  liti'j  tTfttit  rt/itlfm — /ft  attonUfiea  Truhnfr  4b 
Co^  homdtm — fmrnenm  tale*  of  achool-booka — Retires 
tricA  cm  ample  fortwu. 

HEXRY  rVlSON  recently  retired  with  an  ample  fortmie 
from  tbc  be*d  of  ft  firm,  nndoabtcdly  the  largest 
K'brmt-bnok  pabliabing  honse  in  the  world.  It  is  pleasant 
lo  write  ttio*  of  him,  who  took  me  as  an  apprentice,  when 
a  jtxiaggUT  to  Icsm  the  bnainess  of  book-eeUing. 

Mr.  iTiton  came  to  this  conntrr  from  Scotland  in  the 
yvar  iSXO,  in  compuiy  with  his  father's  family,  but  they, 
msmin^  roon  to  their  native  land,  left  their  boy  behind, 
to  inrrt  the  trade  of  booV-binding,  apprenticing  him  for 
tb»t  parpoae  to  William  WilliamB,  of  Utica,  tben  tbe 
UiTcvt  Mok-wlterwcetof  Albany.  It  was  with  William  Wil- 
Lams,  '.hat  tbe  late  Tbarlow  Weed  at  one  time  worked  aa 
a  fauraejmMa  printer. 

•  ["] 
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Young  Ivison  was  received  into  the  family  of  his  em- 
ployer  where  he  was  treated  as  one  of  the  children^  Mr. 
Williams  having  conceived  a  fancy  for  him,  because  of  fait 
tender  years,  and  from  the  fact  of  his  being  left  alone,  a 
young  stranger  in  a  strange  country.  He  remained  with 
his  employer  for  nine  years,  and  then,  in  the  year  1829, 
after  he  had  served  his  apprenticeship,  he  said  to  Mr.  Wfl- 
liams,  '^  Now  I  am  out  of  my  time,  I  hardly  know  what  if 
the  best  thing  for  me  to  do/'  Mr.  Williams  replied,  saying, 
'^  Henry,  keep  right  on  and  remain  with  my  family.  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  you  continue  in  my  employ/* 

About  the  year  1830,  Mr.  Williams  had  occasion  to  visifc 
the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  stopping  at  Auburn,  Im 
there  met  his  old  friend,  the  late  James  S.  Seymour,  then 
Oashier  of  the  Bank  of  Auburn,  a  man  of  great  worth  and 
influence.  Mr.  Seymour  asked,  ^'Haven't  you  a  young 
man  you  could  send  out  here  to  start  a  book  store  !^'  There 
were  stores  already  located  there  of  that  natare,  but  they 
were  not  satisfactory  to  the  better  class  of  people,  especially 
to  the  professors  and  students  of  the  Auburn  Theologiod 
Seminary,  in  which  Institution  Mr.  Seymour  held  an  official 
position.  Mr.  Williams  at  once  replied,  '^  I  think  I  have 
a  person  with  me  who  would  suit  you — a  young  man  just 
out  of  his  time  with  me." 

After  the  return  of  Mr.  Williams  to  TJtica,  he  called 
young  Ivison  into  his  office  and  said  to  him,  ''Henry,  I 
think  I  have  got  an  opportunity  for  you  to  go  into  bnai* 
ness.  A  friend  of  mine  at  Auburn  wants  another  book 
store  there.''  Mr.  Ivison  replied,  that  he  had  no  experi- 
ence in  a  book  store,  although  he  did  know  how  to  bind 
books.  *'That  is  true,"  said  Mr.  Williapis,  "but  you 
can  soon  learn.  You  can  go  right  into  my  store  to-morrow 
morning,  and  my  head  clerk  will  give  you  all  the  facilitiee 
you  need  to  get  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  book- 
selling business." 

Accordingly  Mr.  Ivison  spent  about  six  months  at  this 
new  business,  and  then  went  with  a  letter  of  introdoction 


r  the  yoDDg  book-Hller,  and  with  it  seat  his  sou 
bo  had  experience  in  the  book  store.  Mr.  IvIsoq 
■t  two  jewi  hi*  Knior.  Bev.  S.  Wells  WillismB, 
tbMqtwntlj  went  to  China  as  missionary  printor, 
g  fuuMu  as  the  htitorian  of  that  coantry,  and 
»  s  diplomat  in  n^otiationa  made  from  time  to 
ncB  Cbina  snd  oar  own  coantry.  His  work  "  The 
Kingdom,"  hat  beoome  the  best  anthority  on  all 
laisa  to  the  Celestial  Empira  His  recent  death 
•wndint  of  iht  American  Bibk  SocUty,  caused  nni- 
gr«t. 

nrnined  with  Mr.  IriBon seTerBl months,  leavinghim 
proweote  the  rentore  alone.  A  large  basiness  was 
,  Bot  only  in  Anbnm,  bat  embracing  snrroanding 
.  The  store  at  Anbnm  hod  only  one  ootinter,  but 
was  oompletely  filled  with  books.  One  morning, 
eoantry-looking  yonngman  walked  in,  and  looked 
■■ODg  Um  hooka  on  the  shelves,  and  was  finally 
1  by  a  copy  of  Thncydtdes.  Calling  tor  Mr.  Iviaon 
1,  "  Will  yon  please  tell  me  what  kind  of  book  is 
Mk-a-di-de«  1" 

Iraon  relates  a  good  stoiy  of  a  visit  of  President 
Van  Buren  to  Willow  Brook,  the  residence  of  tio- 
rkroop,  near  Anbnm.  lie  was  accompanied  by 
■  flailed  tb«  Albany  Bej^ncy,  a  syndicate  of  rc- 
politiciaas,  oonitsting  of  Azariah  C.  Flagg,  William 
r.  Hiloa  Wright,  and  Bdwin  Groswell  (editor  of  the 
Anpu),     The  Governor  owned  a  large  and  well* 

wl   f.FTT.  on  rholnntrinf  n«..«nn  T^lr»    nnnr    A..l.>.rn 
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the  Governor.  **  Well/*  continued  the  President,  **  If  you 
have  no  objection  I  will  look  at  the  map  for  the  rest  of  it. 
I  have  traveled  quite  far  enough."  The  Regency  then  ad- 
journed to  the  house  for  refreshments. 

I  remember  one  day,  Mr.  Seward,  then  QoTcmor  of  the 
State,  came  into  the  store,  accompanied  by  a  fine-Iookiqg 
gentleman.  The  former  asked  Mr.  Ivison  if  he  had  a 
copy  of  Washington  Irving's  latest  work,  receiving  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  at  the  same  time  being  furnished 
with  a  copy  which  he  purchased,  turned  to  his  com- 
panion and  said,  ''  I  want  your  autograph  in  the  book.'* 
The  gentleman  then  took  a  pen  from  Mr.  Ivison's  desk^ 
and  writing  his  name  in  the  volumes,  handed  them  to  Mr. 
Seward.  That  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  Washing- 
ton Irving. 

After  a  moderately  successful  business  of  sixteen  yearSi 
Mr.  Ivison  removed  to  New  York.  During  one  of  his  busi- 
ness trips  to  that  city,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mai*k  H. 
Newman,  then  a  successful  school-book  publisher.  Mn 
Ivison  not  only  bought  supplies  from  Mr.  Newman,  but 
books  purclmsed  at  other  houses  were  packed  there. 

Mr.  Newman's  health  at  that  time  was  very  poor.  One 
day  he  saw  Mr.  Ivison  carrying  large  parcels  to  be  packed 
at  his  store,  and  stopping  him  said,  '*  Ivison,  I  see  yoa  an 
not  afraid  to  carry  your  own  bundles.  Now  I  want  jnst 
such  a  good  strong  man  as  you  are  to  come  to  New  York, 
and  help  me,  as  my  health  is  failing,  and  you  have  health, 
e:^perience  and  capacity."  Mr.  Ivison  replied  that  there 
were  two  obstacles  to  overcome  before  he  could  give  a  posi- 
tive answer :  One  was,  the  necessity  of  consulting  his 
wife,  and  the  other,  the  question  of  capital.  Mrs.  Ivison 
favored  tlio  removal  to  New  York.  The  next  question  was  : 
What  to  do  with  the  Auburn  Store, 

It  was  finally  decided  that  Mr.  Ivison's  brother,  John, 
should  take  charge  of  it,  and  continue  the  business.  The 
latter  was  a  young  man  at  that  time,  about  the  same  age 
as  myself,  and  formerly  a  fellow  clerk  in  his  brother's 
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Wok  iton.  Be  wu  rery  food  of  huoting,  and  one  ikjr 
wtAt  alooo  to  ibnot  duclu  on  ono  of  tbo  neighboring  lakes. 
Ob  tba  foUoviog  daj,  bii  body  vaa  fonud  uear  his  boutj 
vttb  k»  odIomIhI  xdd.  evidnttly  accidentally  discharged. 
Tboa  a  bhght  wid  pmnamtig  young  man  was  sudOtuly 
Mbtwd  into  onotbor  world,  leaving  a  fond  young  wife,  and 
■Jkat  Ma ;  Um  latter,  Uiirty  ymn  luter,  also  became  a  I 
bowtoiihr  in  Aabani. 

la  tW  JMT  ISW,  Mr.  Ivison  removed  with  his  family 
Xu  Htm  Tttrk.  tnooming  a  partucr  niili  Mr.  Newman,  cun- 
ifibotiBg  a  BodenUc  atnooDt  of  capital — the  Etj^le  of  Lliu 
trm  bm^lUrk  H.  Kcvnum  &  Co.  Tho  moat  important 
bioki  pHN^-'  by  tbeu,  were  Saundere'  B«uder8,  the  iii-Ht 
•oMia^f*  aet  uf  mdcn  publiobcd  in  this  country,  l>tf- 
gnaiagvitli  tbeprimkrand  «pellinj(-l>ook,umUhca  graded 
fna  Aal,  up  to  Hie  readera  in  the  aeU  The  Kale  of  these 
koafca  WM  my  Urgv  at  that  time,  and  haa  steadily  in- 
anal  mA  ytar.  ttolil  tb«  «dc  of  Utc  wrics  in  enormous. 

At  tke  cipiratiun  ut  fire  years,  a  new  partnership  for 
tkn*  yw9  wa«  (orm«d,  nndor  the  firm  name  of  Nevmoa 

A,   !<.-■[■,   !-l;!    \-tnir    ihr    end  of   til.-   first  Vfi.r.  Lho    fctlimr 

partiKr  died,  leaving  the  bnginees  entirely  in  Mr.  Iviaon's 
bands,  who  carried  it  on  in  accordance  with  the  partnership 
artM:Ie«,  br  the  content  of  Mr.  Newman's  executor.  Mr. 
Inaon  then  boaght  out  the  entire  interest  of  the  concern, 
r«-«rgaDiziDg  the  bueincu,  and  admitting  thereto,  H.  F. 
PbiDiKT.  of  CoopersUiwn,  N.  Y.,  an  experienced  book- 
kImt,  and  Boii-in-hiw  uf  J.  Fenimore  Cooper.  Tho  firm  of 
IiiH'Q  it  Pbinocy  it  perhaps  better  known  to-day,thaD  any 
o(b«r  «i:b  wbicb  Mr.  Ivison  has  been  associated. 

Mr.  I'hiuriey'a  health  failing,  Mr.  Birdsey  Blakeman, 
Au^ttut  C.  Tut  lor  and  Mr.  Ivison's  oldest  son,  David  B., 
tirf  LatttT  having  been  born  at  Auburn  when  I  was  a  cleric 
f  T  hu  faibt-raod  member  of  the  household,  were  admitted 
M  poriiien  in  the  year  1)406,  the  firm  being  known  as 
liiMiQ.  Fhinney,  Itbkeman  &  Co.  One  of  the  first  acta 
uf  tiic  i>«w  concern  was  to  reduce  the  length  of  credits  to 
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wholesale  buyers.  Instead  of  allowing  the  usual  six  monthiP 
credit  on  purchases,  the  time  was  reduced  to  thirty  days, 
a  change  which  has  proved  of  great  benefit  both  to  buyer 
and  seller,  bringing  all  transactiuud  so  much  nearer  to  a 
cash  basis,  large  sums  having  been  i)reviously  lost  by  too 
extended  credits. 

Their  example  in  this  respect  has  been  generally  fol- 
lowed by  the  school-book  publishers. 

When  Mr.  Ivison  visited  London,  in  the  year  1866, 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  he  called  upon  Measrg. 
Trubncr  &  Co.,  from  whom  his  firm  had  purchased  largg 
quantities  of  paper,  and  owing  to  the  great  scarcity  at 
rags  in  America,  saved  thereby  from  ten  to  fifteen  per 
cent.  On  giving  a  large  order  for  further  supplies,  Mr. 
Trubner  said  : 

'*  What  on  the  face  of  the  earth  do  you  do  with  all  the 
paper  you  buy  of  us  ?" 

^^  We  make  it  into  school-books,''  answered  Mr.  Ivisoi, 

Said  Mr.  Trubner:  '^  I  should  think  that  you  had  schoolr 
books  enough  to  furnish  the  whole  world/' 

Messrs.  Trubner  &  Co.  themselves  were  publishers  of  a 
series  of  school-books  in  use  largely  throughout  Oreat 
Britain,  and  Mr.  Trubner  told  Mr.  Ivison  that  their  fim 
published  more  school-books  than  any  one  else  in  Loodon 
or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Ivison  told  him  in  return,  that  of  Saunders*  Pic- 
torial Primer,  they  never  put  on  the  press  at  one  time  lesa 
than  100,000.  Saunders'  readers  have  had  a  phenomenal 
sale  ;  perhaps  the  largest  of  any  series  ever  published. 

The  present  firm  of  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Ca 
publish  more  than  three  hundred  different  school-books, 
among  them  Webster's  School  Dictionary,  Dana's  Geology, 
Gray's  Botany,  Bobinson's  Mathematics,  Fusquelle's  French 
Course,  Wells'  Scientific  Series,  and  the  famous  Spencerian 
copy-books,  and  last  but  not  least,  Swinton's  series  of 
School  Headers,  the  sales  of  which  have  reached  a  magni- 
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lade  ibmt  voald  aatoaiih  mr  reodera,  were  I  permitted  to 
gin  Umbo. 

Mr.  8«riab*n  i>  the  utbor  of  several  interestiDg  volamea 
eo  the  Ut«  Civil  War,  which  h<v«  been  received  with 
^*rked  fvvur  in  milttarr  nrclea.  Ue  was  toilitary  editor 
•bd   mnaj  eomffpondcnt  of  th«  jV.   Y.   Timet,  and  wu 

' ^.tatBMiy  of  th«  battles  whivh  h«  vividly  deacribea. 

~  il  aebool-twok  poblisbiDg  i-epreeoote  immeDse 
■^■eilT  And  enterprise.  Mr.  Ivitoo  ftttribntes  tfa« 
rf  bii  finn.  tttMler  the  blewtng  of  Providence,  to 
^mJtj  hi—tiy,  aMaMiiv,  itrict  adherence  to  the  oue  line 
•(  p^BaHion  undertaken,  without  turning  to  the  right 
taad  V  to  tbo  left,  to  the  avoidann  of  all  speculations, 
Man!  aad  jodieioiu  advertiaing,  vell-organited  ageoo; 
ifaaa  lad  thaagfatfiil  trantment  of  their  patrons. 

Mr.  IvtMm  being  no  longor  in  active  bnslDess  life,  re- 
Hkm  fan  a<  hia  time  at  hi*  elegant  residence  in  Tt'ew 
Tack.  Hid  during  the  mmmer  at  hi*  charming  home  at 
Bliiiitililgi'.  Maaa.  In  elo«ing  thi>  aketuh  of  one  I  have 
haawB  ■•  ■cO  far  nan  tfaao  hsU  %  oeatorj,  I  will  add  • 
vhst  »  Sttingty  said  of  him  in  the  langnage  of  another: 
'■Am  &^  tljL-'^ii3n«;'.eri«ioH  •>(  Mr.  I  visudU  business  life, 
the  finert  qnalitiea  of  head  and  heart  were  ever  con- 
■pcii^aa.  To  bia  partners  and  employees  he  waa  like  the 
head  of  a  family,  and  bii  sannj  inflaence  pervaded  every 
department  of  the  concern.  It  is  said  that  he  never  had  a 
hanb  word  with  a  partner ;  that  he  never  sned  or  was  ened 
in  h.-*  bfe ;  and  that  no  piece  of  his  boainess  paper  ever 
paaad  maionty.  Those  who  succeed  him  will  stUl  have 
the  benefit  of  bis  connact  and  experience.  Hr.  Iviaon  will 
csrT7  with  him  into  his  retirement  the  cordial  wishes  for 
mMaj  Jtan  of  health  and  happiness  of  the  trade  and  of 
hagU  of  people  who  have  received  instruction  from  some 
«oc  or  more  of  the  tezt-hooks  which  have  home  his  uama" 


II. 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

Early  recoUectiona  of  Mr.  Seward— -He  meets  Oeneral 
LafayeUe  and  Washington  Irving — Sleeted  Oovemor 
of  Neua  York — FhUs  to  be  nominated  President — iSwo- 
ard^  Weed  and  Greely — Receives  John  Quincy  Adams 
— General  Taylor  advised — Solomon  NorthrupkO* 
napped — Murder  of  the  Van  Nest  family — JEloqueni 
defense  of  William  JFheeman — Gladstone's  compli^ 
ment — Irrepressible  conflict  and  higher  law — Anecdotes 
— cTl  G.  Whittier's  poetical  tribute — Aut/tor  appointed 
U.  S.  dispatch  agent — Attempted  assassination  of 
Mr.  Setoard — Ihr.  Verdi^s  thrilling  account — Interest^ 
ing  anecdotes —  Wonderful  journey  around  the  world-^ 
Mr.  Setoard^s  Deathr^His  Monument  in  Madison 
Square, 

O  HOULD  I  dwell  longer  on  this  record  of  my  recoUeo- 
*^  tions  of  Williani  H.  Seward,  than,  perhaps,  that  o£ 
any  other  person  of  whom  I  may  write,  it  is  because  I  knew 
him  so  well  in  my  boyhood  days,  my  early  manhood  and 
later  years.  He  was  my  life-long  friend  and  patron,  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  owe  more  to  his  kindness  and 
friendship  than  to  any  other  man  I  ever  knew. 

In  the  year  in  which  I  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  iTison, 
Mr.  Seward  had  formed  a  partnership  in  law  with  Nelson 
Seardsley,  under  the  firm  name  of  Seward  &  Beardsley. 
At  that  time  I  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age.  I  well  remem* 
her  the  little  white  building,  with  green  blinds,  on  South 
Street,  where  they  had  their  law  ofiBce.  It  was  only  one 
story  in  height,  without  any  attempt  at  ornament  or  dia- 
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Wood  ctoTMTere  nied  to  heat  the  boilding,  m  in  ^ 
d*yi  the  DM  of  ooa]  and  st«sm  for  beating  parpoeei  | 
wm  mnfaMva  in  that  localitj. 

Mc  Beavdiley  rrtired  from  the  practice  of  law  maiij 
jiaB  lisM,  tn  ord«r  to  devote  himaolf  to  his  large  finaa- 
flnl  lufitiH.  and  hia  dniies  at  the  Cayagit  County  Nutiuniil 
B^ik,  af  wliieli  be  luu  Ikch  pruiident  for  more  than  fertjr 
jma.  lb.  Beanl*li-T  wu  at  one  time  a  special  partnn 
«f  fcJBt  ia  eoonectioQ  with  Dr.  Syivutter  Wiflard  of  the 
MBS  dtf.  TboT  arc  itiU  living  at  Aoburn,  two  of  the 
vaKkiaat  Md  moat  rmprcUMl  of  its  citiseDS.  They  hare 
ha^  mj  at«ad£a»t  fricDda  for  more  than  half  a  ceutnry. 

Kr.  Savaid,  althongh  u  young  niui,  hud  juet  Ecrved  s 
tmm  M  0tel«  Senator  at  Albany,  and  returned  to  Atibarn, 
vhmt  ha  nmnwd  hu  {Hw^ioe.  It  was  about  thi«  time 
thit  W  Miicnd  aa  doqacot  «atogy  oo  Generftl  Lafayctttt, 
vhMi  te  bad  met  tba  jrear  previoiu  io  Paris. 

Ia  hJa  astolMajT^diy  Mr.  Beward  speaks  of  bis  last  in- 
lafTiaw  vtlk  I«is7«Me,  which  ooourred  ia  1833,  as  fol>   ' 
b«:  ^ 

■•  I  lo<il£  my  Iiavo  of  ibc  General  and  his  family  (bat 
L.^hi  at  Urn  o'clock,  preparatory  to  a  departure  at  six  the 
next  momiog.  I  was  surprised  while  taking  my  coffee  be- 
lijn  dsjligiit,  by  a  summons  to  his  bedroom,  where  I  found 
Kim  in  a  wbite  flaooel  anderdrees,  engaged  with  his  corre- 
(posdence.  of  which  he  showed  me  a  letter  which  he  had 
jsf:  rt<«i*i:d  from  Madame  Malibran.  I  said  to  him, '  We 
".nttautly  cherub  a  hope  that  yoa  will  come  back  to  the 
I'l.i-^J  St»ie«.' 

"  My  dear  Sir,'  nid  Lafayetto,  'it  would  maka  me 
ttrr  Md  '.o  think  I  should  never  sec  America  agaiu,  but 
T',3  know  Low  It  is.  I  am  confined  to  France  for  two  or 
'.i.r«i-  tran  by  my  office  as  a  member  of  the  IIuusc  of  Dep- 
s:i««  ;  ami  in  that  time  wbat  may  happen  only  God 
kD»w4  !'  Wiih  ih<'M:  wordu  he  threw  his  arms  around  me, 
acri  k.Mjng  mc-  atfictiunately,  bade  me  good-bye.  He  died 
dinag  the-  ueil  year." 
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Auburn  about  this  time  was  but  a  village  of  some  5,000 
inhabitants  and  the  book  store  was  generally  the  resort  of 
cultivated  men  of  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Seward.  As  a  clerk 
there  I  often  waited  upon  him,  especially  when  any  new  or 
important  book  was  received  and  appeared  for  sale. 

Cooper^s  novels,  especially  the  ''  Last  of  the  Mohicans^ 
and  "  The  Spy/^  the  Waverly  novels  and  the  new  volumes 
by  Washington  Irviug,  were  the  books  most  sought  after 
among  the  current  literature  of  the  day.  Mr.  Seward's 
purchases,  however,  were  of  books  of  the  more  solid  kind-* 
the  classics,  history  and  law  books.  The  young  men  who 
were  interested  in  politics  gathered  around  him  with  much 
devotion  as  their  leader.  In  those  days  parties  were  classi- 
fied as  Whigs  and  Loco-Focos.  Mr.  Seward  had  received 
the  nomination  for  Governor  in  the  year  1834  ;  he  was  de- 
feated, however,  by  William  L.  Marcy.  He  was  nomi- 
nated again  for  the  same  office  in  1838,  and  elected  over 
Governor  Marcy  by  a  majority  of  over  10,000.  The  elec- 
tion was  a  very  exciting  one,  and  as  we  had  no  railroads 
or  telegraphs,  it  was  some  days  before  the  result  could  be 
positively  ascertained. 

Although  not  of  age,  and  consequently  not  a  voter  my- 
self, I  was  nevertheless  very  much  interested  in  the  success 
of  the  Whigs.  On  the  Friday  night  succeeding  the  three 
days^  election  which  began  on  Tuesday,  myself  with  other 
of  Mr.  Seward^s  neighbors  and  friends,  was  with  him  in 
the  office  of  the  Auburn  Journal^  the  Whig  organ  of  the 
county.  All  were  waiting  with  much  anxiety  for  the  re- 
turns from  the  counties  in  western  New  York,  or,  as  the 
phrase  went,  *'the  returns  from  over  Cayuga  bridge.''  They 
were  at  last  received  by  special  messenger,  assuring  Mr. 
Seward's  election  as  Governor  beyond  all  doubt.  I  can  well 
recall  the  expression  Mr.  Seward  used  as  he  read  the  mes- 
sage, "  God  bless  Thurlow  Weed  1  I  owe  this  result  to 
him.'' 

The  Whig  paper  issued  an  extra  headed :  ''  Go  ring 
the  bells  and  fire  the  guns  and  fling  the  starry  banner  out. 
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%0  Kmpirv  SU1«  ii  rcUMiued."  A  proceasioQ  of  the  friends 
«f  th»  Uwo  Dcwl;  eJntisd  Ooveraor  called  li{k>d  him  nt  bis 
nmAiattx.  A  bandred  pioi  worv  fired  on  Bucccesire  dnyt 
m  the  reuunu  frtun  different  parts  of  the  State  increuaed 
Ih  mmyoritj,  and  thaa  William  H.  Sowitrd  became  Gover- 
■ar  «<  ibe  Eapire  StMte  at  the  early  age  of  ihirij-soveii, 
kHB(  tW  fontgwt  GorerDor  on>r  di-ctol  in  (he  State. 

Mr.  8««>rd  waa  agaio  elect«d  Oovernor  in  1840,  at  thi  ! 
■ant  HatTJnn  was  allied  PrcBident.     I  had  just 
•  voter,  and,  like  many  young  Whigs,    was    in-    '. 
ia  orgiatiiiig  gleo  dub«,  where  campaign  songa 
io(.    The  mat  |>opuUr  of  th^se,  which  woe  sung 
at  aO  tbt  Wliif  cunTcntion^,  waa  the  following : 

**  Wbat  hM  cauMd  Ihii  gnat  Commotloo, 
]li>Uoa,  Botian  I 
Our  tovaitj  XhtuogU  I 
b  b  tha  baU  a-folUng  on— 


"Tor  Tippecanoe  lod  l^ler,  too^ 
For  Tippecanoe  and  Tjter,  too. 
And  Willi  ihem  we'll  beat  little  Van, 
Van,  Van,  Van  ii  a  u«ed-up  man; 
Aad  witb  Ibem  we'll  beat  Utile  Van." 

"  Wbo  ahall  we  hare  Tor  our  Governor, 
OoTenor,  Oovemor  1 
Who,  tell  Die.  wbo  t 
let'*  have  Bill  Seward,  for  be'i  a  team. 

"  For  Tippecanoe  and  Tfler,  too,  etc" 

At  the  clo«e  of  Ur.  Soward'a  term  aaGovcrner,  he  again 
rwnmrd  bit  law  practice  in  Aubam. 

Id  the  year  1M3,  the  Venerable  John  Qnincy  Adams, 
wbo  liad  been  Pnaident  of  tbeUnited  States  before  Andrew 
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Jackson,  came  to  Auburn  to  visit  Mr.  Seward.  On 
arrival  he  was  escorted  to  the  Seward  residence  by  a  large 
gathering  of  the  people^  including  those  from  neighbonng 
towns.  The  speech  of  welcome  as  delivered  by  Mr.  Seward^ 
which  I  remember,  was  a  most  eloquent  one,  Mr.  Adami 
being  evidently  much  affected  by  the  reception  tendere4 
him  and  the  feeling  of  affection  manifested  by  those  around 
him. 

As  is  well  known  John  Quincy  Adams,  although  an 
Ex-President  of  the  United  States,  was  again  elected  to 
Congress.  While  serving  in  that  office  he  was  suddenly 
stricken  down  in  the  very  act  of  rising  in  debate.  He  died 
shortly  after,  his  last  words  being  :  '^  This  is  the  last  of 
earth.     I  am  content.'* 

Mr.  Seward  was  invited  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  to  deliver  a  Eulogy  on  the  deceased  Ex- 
President  before  that  body.  He  accepted  the  invitation 
and  delivered  his  oration  in  the  State  Capitol  at  Albany. 
It  is  a  singular  circumstance — indeed  a  striking  coinci- 
dence— that  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy  later,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  the  son  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  was  also  invited 
by  the  Ijcgislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  deliver  a 
Eulogy  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Seward,  to  which  eloquent  ad- 
dress, it  was  my  privilege  to  listen. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Adams,  I  proposed  to  Mr. 
Seward  to  write  for  publication,  a  life  of  John  Quincy 
Adams.  Although  much  engrossed  in  legal  business  ho 
accepted  my  offer  and  undertook  the  work.  He  was  greatly 
assisted  in  its  production  by  the  Bev.  John  M.  Austin,  a 
writer  of  several  popular  books,  and  in  whom  Mr.  Seward 
had  the  utmost  confidence.  The  work  reached  a  sale  of 
over  40,000  copies.  This  was  one  of  my  eai'lier  successes  as 
a  publisher  of  that  class  of  books. 

Booksellers  throughout  the  State  of  New  York  became 
very  much  interested  in  the  passage  by  the  Legislature  of  a 
measure,  in  the  year  1841,  relative  to  libraries  for  the  public 
schools,  which  had  been  recommended  by  Oovemor  SewanL 
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^H  snm  of  IfiS.OOO  wu  to  be  onnuiklly  ftpproprJatcd  fot   ' 
§f«  jnn,  (nvridcd  each  school  district  where  the  iippro- 
■  allowed,  mtwd  mi   nmount  equal  to  thut  ap- 
3  to  tfain  by  tlie  6t«t& 

Tbeact  wMpHied,aiid  bocuine s  rich  harreet  forMossrs. 
Harptr  and  Braa.,  tbeo,  na  now,  the  Ic^ing  publishers  in 
tfata  oovbUt.  They  iiunim]  from  their  press  with  great 
rapidity,  orer  two  hundred  volume^  in  the  Ttrioua  depurt- 
aaata  of  nenca.  hiator;,  biographj'  and  travpls,  especial); 
daMgmd  for  Kbool  libnrJM.  As  an  equal  eum  was  ruined 
bf  aaEh  nbiMl  dutrict,  the  aroonnt  disbursed  was  on  inter* 
Mtiac  Ham  %n  bookaollen  in  those  days. 

DoriaglCr.  Beward'i  ndmini«tretioD  m  Qotctuot,  the 
Dted  a  law  on  his  recommendation  tn  es- 
I  •  4aparit«f7    for  the  {irciorvation   of   Epccinioiu 
illii^ialiiii  of  the  natural  history  of  the  Slute. 

TW  Oaiiugical  Sarwy  which  was  mnde  in  nccordance 
witli  tba  pTwvitioiM  of  this  law,  saTcd  thu  people,  Mr. 
flvrad  aid,  milliotu  of  dollan  in  proving  that  there  wera 
na  eoal  ra)[Hn»  in  New  York  State,  thas  preventing  cs- 
pmrif  njiI-.mli.jtiK  ami  ii'd'.'ss  iniiiJn;;. 

Another  result  of  the  Geological  Surrey  was  the  pub- 
lirattun  of  thirteen  large  quarto  volumea  to  which  Mr. 
S>.«ari  prepared  an  elaborate  introduction  which  he  called 
■■  S-'tc!  on  New  York,"  BOmewhat  after  the  plan  of  JofTer- 
ttiu'a  "  \ot*g  on  Virginii."  Thia  hiBtorlcal  essay  is  written 
ID  a  itjle  of  admiralilc  clearness  and  abounds  in  rahiublo 
;nf  Tinaiion.*  lie  was  greatly  aided  in  the  preparation  of 
ih:*  State  paper  by  his  priTate  Secretaries,  Samuel  Itliitcli- 
f'.rd.  ill-  n  of  Albany,  and  Henry  Underwood  of  Auburn. 
'I  ^L-  fo.-tnpr  w«a  afterwurda  Mr.  Seward's  liiw-partner,  ntid 
at  j.rr«nt  »n  awK-iate  justice  of  the  United  States  Supremo 
Coiirt  a".  Washington. 

In  ilie  yean  1W7-8  the  whole  country  was  electrified  by 

•  Aw  Spw»nl»  Work».  latelj  published  by  HoughtoD.  Mifflin  * 
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the  brilliant  war  victories  achieved  by  Greneral  Taylor,  ov«r 
the  Mexican  forces.  He  became  immensely  popular  with 
the  people,  and  was  early  considered  the  most  available 
Whig  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Seward  &voring 
his  nomination.  He  was  elected  over  General  Cass,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  same  honor.  At  that  time, 
Mr.  Seward  represented  New  York  State  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  became  the  chief  adviser  of  the  new 
President.  Immediately  after  the  termination  of  the 
Mexican  war,  my  firm  engaged  the  services  of  Henry 
Montgomery,  then  editor  of  the  Auburn  Morning  Journal, 
to  write  a  biography  of  General  Zachary  Taylor,  or  "  Old 
Bough  and  Ready, '^  as  he  was  called  by  his  admirers.  This 
book,  which  was  a  stirring  account  of  the  General's  brave 
achievements,  became  verjr  popular,  and  had  an  extensive 
sale,  receiving  the  approval  of  the  latter  and  friends.  Soon 
after  the  inauguration  of  General  Taylor,  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  tfaroogh 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Seward,  who  presented  me  to  the 
President  one  day  at  the  White  House.  I  was  also  most 
fortunate  in  this  visit  to  Washington  in  seeing  and  hearing 
for  the  last  time,  those  great  men,  Henry  Clay,  John  0. 
Calhoun,  and  Daniel  Webster.  Mr.  Calhoun  died  a  year 
after,  and  the  other  two  illustrious  statesmen  two  years 
later. 

While  Mr.  Seward  was  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  a  law  was  enacted  on  his  recommendation  for  the 
recovery  of  colored  citizens  of  the  StAte,  kidnapped  into 
slavery.  It  was  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  that  in 
January,  1853,  H.  B.  Northrup,  of  Washington  County, 
N.  Y.,  procured  the  liberty  of  Solomon,  a  colored  man, 
formerly  living  as  a  member  of  his  family,  who  twelve  years 
previous  had  been  inveigled  to  the  City  of  Washington  and 
there  kidnapped  and  sold  into  slavery. 

Although  a  freeman,  Solomon  was  sold  under  the 
hammer  by  slave-traders  and  taken  south  as  far  as  Louisi- 
ana.    His  whereabouts  were  providentially  discovered  and 
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mmirere  Uken  to  restore  him  to  freedom. 
■  Mtsnt  Docth,  bj  thoHid  of  bi«  furmeremploTer,  he  J 
1  s  nanrUJVff,  rcUting  to  his  twelve  yt-nn  of  cap-  ' 
«int7.   ntxlvr   tbo  titlo  of  "  Twelve  Yeara  a  Slave,"   by 
ft-ti— Til  Xurthrup. 

Tlui  book  wu  brno^bt  oat  bj  mj  firm,  and  Solomon'e 
tkriUiDg  Mf«ri«nci-«  cauxeJ  qtiito  u  M'usutioD  umoug  the 
laity,  tho  book  meeting  with  a  rupid  iind 

BporUnt  book  pablisbed  by  Derby  &  Miller 
w  nt  pntiUed— "  The  Trial  of  William  Froe- 
il  editnl  b;  Hod.  B.  F.  Ball." 

It  will  b»  pritiMnt  to  my  eabject  to  mention  this  trial,. 
fffiag  »  hhtt  ByBoptis  of  tbo  facto  in  the  cue,  which  will  I 
•bow  fo  vy  nmiett  how  itrongly  the  ehamcter  of  William 
H.  SrwaH  pftrtook  «f  those  higher  qoatitiea  of  true  tnan- 
haod  which  arr  nrldotn  found  among  men. 

Willuun  Fnwman  at  one  tine,  preriouB  to  the  perpe* 
telioB  of  tb«  horriUia  dwd  dotcribod  below,  bad  been  com- 
MiUiid  lo  jaQ.  cbarirni  with  hone-thert,  and  being  oon- 
iM:t"!.  w*^  ->ritviir"i  !■:>  the  State  j>ri!.'.ii  fur  the  term  of 
file  je^Tf,  although  it  was  subBoqiiently  proved  he  waa 
»ot;nl_v  innocent  of  the  net.  The  boy,  knowing  his  inno- 
crti^v.  am)  imitrting  under  his  nujuet  incarceration,  was 
fit  a  willing  prisoner,  and  consequently  waa  frequently 
{vtin  fh'-d  for  his  disobedience.  It  was  on  one  of  these 
ux-viout  iliat  lie  mm  brutally  struck  on  the  head  with 
k  ]'•-<>■  uf  bnartl  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  keepers.  This 
crutl  treaimeiit  evidently  H&ected  his  reason  to  Rome 
rit'iil.  or.  lo  UK  hi-t  own  description,  "knocked  all  the 
b*  inn^'  i>IT.  «o  it  never  citme  tiack  again."  That  blow,  no 
u-ii'':.  Oiii  the  indirect  cause  of  the  horrible  butchery  of 
;ii^  Van  Seat  family,  which  occurred  a  short  time  after  tlie 
pr.-'iicr's  discharge  from  the  State  prison. 

A'  nmn  M  hit  U'Txn  of  imprisimmGnt  expired,  he  waa 
permitted  to  g»  at  large.  Some  time  afterwards  lie  visited 
i  tic  h<im<:cf  the  Vail  Newts,  asking  them  for  jMiy  for  live  yearn' 
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work.  Having  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  imprisonment^ 
and  not  owing  him  the  money^  they  naturally  refused  to 
accede  to  his  strange  demand.  He  departed  much  incensed 
at  their  refusal.  That  same  day  he  sharpened  a  large 
carving-knife,  and  fastening  it  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole, 
returned  at  night  to  the  Van  Nest  farm-house,  just  as  the 
family  were  aboat  preparing  to  retire.  Meeting  them  one 
by  one  as  he  entered  the  dwelling,  he  stabbed  five  in  turn 
to  death,  and  then  fled  the  county^  escaping  on  one  of  the 
horses,  which  he  took  from  the  stable.  He  was  found  in 
Oswego  County,  about  forty  miles  distant,  and  conveyed 
back  to  Auburn,  where  he  was  met  by  a  mob  that  had 
assembled  to  mete  out  summary  vengeance  upon  the  prepe- 
trator  of  such  diabolical  work.  Being  at  that  time  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  sheriff,  I  assisted  him  in  arranging  for 
the  safety  of  the  colored  boy,  by  taking  him,  by  a  back 
entrance,  into  the  County  Jail.  The  prisoner  thus,  by  a 
ruse,  escaped  death  at  the  hands  of  the  infuriated  throng, 
though  I  was  necesoarily  locked  up  with  him.  To  my 
question  why  he  had  committed  the  dreadful  deeds,  he 
simply  replied,  "  I  wanted  my  pay/'  After  the  mob  had 
dispersed,  the  sheriff  released  me  from  my  voluntary  im- 
prisonment. The  trial  of  this  negro  was  conducted  by 
John  Van  Buren,  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  for  the 
prosecution,  and  William  H.  Seward  appeared  for  the  de- 
fense, without  fee  or  reward,  thus  consuming  his  valuable 
time,  as  it  then  seemed,  to  no  purpose. 

Mr.  Seward  early  became  satisfied  that  Freeman  was 
an  irresponsible  person,  and  notwithstanding  the  indig- 
nation which  the  people  would  and  did  visit  upon  him, 
he  decided  to  act  as  was  natural  to  him — on  the  side  of 
humanity.  This  determination  on  his  part  caused  the  ut- 
most excitement.  He  was  denounced  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, and  his  friends,  including  Thurlow  Weed,  remon- 
strated with  him,  saying  that  to  attempt  the  defense  was 
but  to  incur  public  odium.    But  all  in  vain ;  he  was  deter- 
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Itodo  hif  dnly.  In  «  Irttor  to  Thurlow  Weed,  dated 
m.  lf*7  S9,  IStd,  Ue  vijt : 

tha«  b  ft  ba»7  wmt  sixmiul  me,  U>  drim  me  from  defending 
mtm£t  fair  irial  for  \he  negro  FmsmaQ.  People  now  rejoice 
iV  dM  MS  Ijach  hln,  but  Ilic;  buvc  ull  IhinKi  prepared  for 
M*^  Willi  %hm  tBkmnltlei  of  a  nutck  iilnl.  No  priest  (except 
■iWMMfat^  BO  Levilu,  IM  IftW]w,  no  mnn.  do  womau.  bus  vis- 
hk-  Ba  b  deaf,  denrted.  IgDiimtit.  ami  hii  c-onducl  Is  unei' 
H*  «■  aaj  prtadpk  of  mnilji.  li  ie  natural  thnl  Iio  should 
laaiadifMdUm.  If  b*  does,  I  aluill  do  w.  Tkis  will  raise 
B  «l  fKwpMot  and  peMlon,  wliir^  will  try  the  rorlitiide  of  mj 
%  Bat  1  ahaD  do  mj  dntj.  I  care  not  wlietber  I  am  over  lo 
I^MB  hr  k  or  ■oL' 

•u  Snwd,  aetiated  hj  tbe  hiKheet  motiTos  gorern- 
■■wtj,  doMd  bis  moet  remarkable  defense  bj  an 
MtoUwjw^,  which,  M  ft  «|>ecimen  of  forensic  elo- 
tt  km  iridODi  if  CTpr  been  mirpasscd. 
Mi  Kftcr  ChsrlM  Siii»D>^r'«  rolarn  from  Europe  in 
at »  faxhetiag  oi  some  of  his  friends  in  Uoston,  he 

■  of  WOl.am  E.  (JM.r.me.  thr-ii  t.ho  comino:  man  in 
Britain,  v  tlic  most  accomplished  orator  in  Europe. 

•omner  taid  be  heard  Mr.  Gladstone  give  his  opinion 
r.  St-ward'g  argument  in  the  Freeman  defense  as 
n ;  '•  Mr.  Stward's  argument  in  the  Freeman  case  is 
r*»:e*i  foretiiic  effort  in  the  English  language,"  An 
ith  gintleman  present  replied:  "The  greatest?  Mr. 
tonp,  joQ  forget  Erakine."  "No,"  replied  Glad- 
.  "I  do  not  forget  Mr.  Erskino.  I  repeat,  Mr. 
pVi  arfTument   is  the  greatest  forensic  effort  in  the 

■  b  !an;;u3gc." 

b"*  f"ll'iwing  extracts  are  from  Mr.  Seward's  defense 
lUiam  Krt.-emBn: 

'■r  Wilhun  FTrmiaD  u  ■  murderer  I   have  no  commisflion  lo 

It   br  h»l  lilTM  and  gold  ■ccumulati.-d  with  tlie  rriigHlily  ot 

t.  aod  ibuutd  pour  it  at  all  my  feel,  1  would  not  Binnd  an  buur 

*  He*.  JuhD  U.  Ausliii. 
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between  him  and  the  avenger.  But  for  the  innocent  it  is  my  riglit, 
my  duty  to  speak.  If  this  sea  of  blood  was  innocently  shed,  than  II 
is  my  duty  to  stand  beside  him  nutil  his  steps  lose  their  hold  upon 

the  scaffold. 

«  «  •  •  • 

**  I  should  be  guilty  of  murder  if  in  ray  present  relation  I  saw  Uie 

executioner  waiting  for  an  insane  man,  and  failed  to  say,  or  failed  to 

do  in  his  behalf  all  that  my  ability  allowed.  I  think  it  has  been  proved 

of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  that  during  all  this  long  and  tediouH  trial 

he  has  had  no  sleepless  nights,  and  that  even  in  the  day-time  when 

he  retires  from  these  halls  to  his  lonely  cell,  he  sinks  to  rest  like  a 

wearied  child  on  the  stone  floor,  and  quietly  slumbers  till  roused  hf 

the  constable  with  his  staff,  to  appear  again  before  the  Jury.    Hte 

counsel  enjoy  no  such  repose.    Their  thoughts  by  day  and  their 

dreams  by  night  arc  filled  with  oppressive  apprehension  that  through 

their  inability  or  neglect  he  may  be  condemned.    I  am  arraigned 

before  you  for  undue  manifestations  of  zeal  and  excitement.    My 

answer  to  all  such  charges  shall  be  brief.  When  this  cause  shall  have 

been  committed  to  you  I  shall  be  happy  indeed  if  it  shall  ap{)ear  that 

my  only  error  has  been  that  I  have  felt  too  much,  thought  too 

intensely  or  acted  too  faithfully. 

•  *  «  •  « 

"I plead  not  for  a  murderer.  I  have  no  inducement,  no  motive  to 
do  so.  I  have  addressed  my  fellow  citizens  in  many  various  rela* 
tions  when  rewards  of  wealth  and  fame  awaited  me.  I  have  been 
cheered  on  other  occasions  by  manifestations  of  popular  approbation 
and  sympathy,  and  where  there  was  no  such  encouragement  I  had  at 
least  the  gratitude  of  him  whose  cause  I  defended.  But  I  speak  now 
in  the  hearing  of  a  people  who  have  prejudged  the  prisoner,  and  con- 
demned me  for  pleading  in  his  behalf.  He  is  a  convict,  a  pauper,  a 
negro,  without  intellect,  sense  or  emotion.  My  child  with  an  affec- 
tionate smile,  disarms  my  careworn  face  of  its  frown  whenever  I 
cross  my  threshold.  The  beggar  in  the  street  obliges  me  to  give, 
because  he  says — 'God  bless  you,' as  I  pass.  My  dog  caresses  me 
with  fondness  if  I  will  but  smile  on  him.  My  horse  recognizes  me 
when  I  fill  his  manger.  But  what  reward,  what  gratitude,  what 
sympathy  can  I  expect  here  ?  There  the  prisoner  sits.  Look  at  him. 
Look  lit  the  assemblage  around  you.  Listen  to  their  ill  supprewed 
censures  and  their  excited  fears  and  tell  me  where  among  my  neighs 
bors  or  my  fellow-men,  where  even  in  his  heart,  I  can  expect  to  find 
the  sentiment,  the  thought,  not  to  say  of  reward  or  of  acknowledi^' 
ment.  but  even  of  recognition.  I  sat  here  two  weeks  during  the  pr^ 
liminary  trial.  I  stood  here  between  the  prisoner  and  the  Jury  nine 
hours,  and  pleaded  for  the  wretch  that  he  was  insane  and  did  not 


laA  of  cuoDiD^  iiikI  milico  In  liii  itolld  Insoiuibility.  Tlioy 
reidtct  tbat  be  vm  noe  eooufch  to  be  tried — a  contcmptibln 
Mfae  Tcniiet  In  »  cspllat  caae,  knd  then  tbey  looberi  on.  wilb 
■MtOH  Ood  bihI  Ibej  onlv  kiiow,  upon  liia  kmiji^nieiit.  Tbe 
t  AUonej,  ipeaklBf  in  fail  adder  ear,  bade  lilm  rite,  nnd 
rtoUaotwIiidlrUiKiit  aikedhlmwhetberhe  wanted  a  trial, 
! pnor  f aol ancwered  :  'Na.'  Hare  jrou cnnnsel  t  'No.'  And 
eallhmajth  tbe  mow  mockerj,  tbo  prisoner  gMag  Itie  anmu 
«,  «Mil  a  third  IndicliBent  wan  thundered  in  his  csrv,  nnd  be 
tefora  Ikeooun  lUent,  moiioolcwi  and  bewildered.  Gentle- 
EM  m»j  lUnk  of  thin  evidence  wliiit  yon  please,  britif;  in  what 
f  oa  can,  bat  1  wicTprite  bcrore  Iloan'n  and  you  that  lo  tbe 
Mjr  koowlcdge  and  bclier,  the  prisoner  at  tbe  liar  does  net  ui 
■lenl  know  why  It  i*  lliat  my  shadow  falls  on  you  instead  of 


»  priMDer,  howcrer,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
irjtiest  defender,  waa  fonnd  gnilty  and  sentenced  to 
ig«d.  Sub«Hin(rntly,  the  former  judgment  having 
■rt  aside  hy  the  Snjtreine  Court,  a  new  triul  was 
id,  and  Mr.  Seward  was  to  hurc  appeared  for  the 
craifain,  bnt  before  the  new  trial  had  been  comtncncGd 
isa  vas  Tiiited  by  the  Circuit  Jndf^e  who  tried  liim. 
uauned  with  reference  to  bis  mental  condition,  in 
to  d«t«Tmine  the  propriety  of  a  second  trial  before 
mrL 

M  prisoner  wu  found  to  be  in  a  gradual  decline  of 
1  aaH  BtrcDgtfa.  and  as  aneoncemcti  regarding  hin  fntn 
m  Dpnn  trial  for  his  life.    The  jndgc  then  declined 
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an  elaborate  opinion,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  ex- 
tract : 

"His  appearance  since  his  trial  bad  been  that  of  a  person  nearly 
bereft  of  his  intellect.  I  saw  him  the  last  week  in  June,  and  found 
him  more  demented  than  he  was  the  year  previous.  During  the  trial 
he  was  almost  totally  deaf  and  speechless,  and  apparently  affected  bj 
general  paralysis.  Never  scarcely  have  I  seen  such  a  mere  fragment 
of  humanity,  so  far  as  mind  was  concerned.  At  the  time  of  the  trial 
of  Freeman,  I  was  confident  that  he  was  insane  and  that  the  heinous 
crime  he  committed  was  the  consequence  of  mental  derangement.  I 
can  now  have  no  rational  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  that  opinion. ** 

Dr.  Blanchard  Fosgate,  of  Auburn,  himself  an  author 
and  a  writer  of  a  volnme  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind, 
well  says  in  a  letter  : 

"  How  much  the  cause  of  justice  and  philosophy  is  indebted  to 
the  unwearied  perseverance  of  the  eminent  advocate,  who  withstood 
the  tide  of  popular  indignation  in  conducting  the  prisoner's  defense, 
is  left  for  other  liands  to  register  ;  but  true  it  is,  that  over  prejudice 
and  error,  science  has  gloriously  triumphed,  saving  in  this  instance 
by  its  generous  application,  the  life  of  an  unaccountable  agent  from 
sacrifice." 

Two  of  Mr.  Seward's  most  famous  expressions  are  those 
known  as  **The  Irrepressible  Conflict^'  and  '^The  Higher 
Law.''  One  contained  in  a  speech  delivered  before  the 
United  States  Senate  in  the  year  1850 ;  the  other  in  an  ad- 
dress at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  1858. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  both  these  sentiments  had  been 
used  on  some  previous  occasion,  and  were  therefore  not 
original  with  Mr.  Seward ;  but  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  he  uttered  the  same  expressions  in  speeches  made^  one 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  26th,  1848,  in  wiiich  he  says : 

"  There  are  two  antagonistical  elements  of  society  in  America— 
freedom  and  slavery.  Freedom  is  in  harmony  with  our  system  of 
government  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  is,  therefore,  passive 
and  quiescent.  Slavery  is  in  conflict  with  that  system,  with  Justice 
and  with  humanity,  and  is,  therefore,  organized,  defensive,  active 
and  perpetually  aggressive.** 
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AtthoQ^  Hum  ipooch  wu  dolivurcd  during  the  ca 
»«ipi  (4  IMS,  whil«  GrnemI  Taylor  was  ruaniiig  for  th«  ' 
I^BJihwcy,  ttw  bitter  atUckfl  on  the  aeDtimeiita  us  quoted 
*«M  ttot  made  until  hr  dclircrod  his  Rochester  speech  in   ' 
UDt.  vhcft  ibe  Democnitk'  [MtixTH  uttitcked  him  bitteiljr. 

A^n,  in  «  letter  writt«a  from  Albauy,  Murch,  1H40, 
bt  Mka:  "  Wby  cboBld  an  Amortcan  hate  foreigners?" 
Then  mjt:  "  Pur  tnywlf,  »o  ftir  from  hating  any  of  my 
faAov  otiama,  I  ihoald  shriak  from  myself  if  I  did  not 
■m  mil  a*  worthy  of  my  constanc  solicitude,  to 
»  that  welfare  and  entitled  of  right  by  the  CoDsti- 
tsttoa  aad  bvi  and  by  the  kigAer  lata  of  God  himself  to 
•fail  rigbta.  aqoal  pritilegon.  nnd  e^tml  political  favor  oa 
eJliaLBi  of  the  State  with  myself." 

The  faniKia  at-oilled  "Ilighor  Law  Speech  "  was  made  by 
Mr.  Srvard,  March  II,  IS5»,  on  the  admission  of  Oallforuin 
to  iWCbmo.  Altbongb  the  same  sentimontwaacxpreased 
is  iMOk  is  thtn  attraeted  but  little  DttcDtion,  us  the  ques- 
tiaa  of  datary  had  not  been  agitated.  The  following  are 
tW  vwriawhid  prodnced  aach  a  sensation  throughout  the 
cf^Qtrj.  and  for  which  Mr,  Seward  was  condemned  by  all 
\hf  pro-tlaTerr  joarnals  and  politicians.  "But  there  is  a 
li  zhfT  Uw  than  the  Constitution  which  regulates  our 
a.) ;  I. only  OTer  the  domain,  and  dcTotea  it  fo  the  same  noble 
porprt**."  The  anti-slavery  people,  more  especially  among 
•.}:"  MribAdift  chnrcliea,  sastaincd  Mr.  Seward.  The  Rev. 
Win.  U'ltmer.  editor  of  the  Northern  Christian  Advocate, 
wa*  :he  author  of  a  Tolnmc  entitled,  "The  Higher  Law,"  in 
«h;rh  he  insiains  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Seward.  The 
T  .'.amc  was  well  received,  especially  among  the  denomiiia* 
'.ijn  :o  which  Mr.  I!o«mer  belonged. 

Mr.  J'.hn  W.  Forney,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Public  Men, 
Bv« :  ■•  I  heard  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Seward's  patient 
irmptrimtnt  a  few  days  ago,  that  deserves  mention i tig. 
1*.  Jane  of  185C,  after  Preston  S.  Brw.ks  committed  his 
■,r'i**l  liraault  on  Charles  Sumner,  Mrs.  Seward  was  ex- 
ct«uinglT  anzioos  for  the  safety  of  her  husband,  and  ud- 
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vised  him  to  protect  himself.  "Well,  my  dear/'  was  the 
answer,  '^  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  am  a  man  of  peace ;  I 
never  reply  to  personal  attacks.  How  am  I  to  defend  mj'- 
self  ?  Shall  I  go  to  the  Senate  with  a  musket  or  rifle  on 
my  shoulder  ?  If  I  use  pistols,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  ask 
me  to  shoot  anybody  without  notice.  You  say  no.  Well 
then,  it  will  be  my  duty,  if  I  carry  revolvers,  to  lay  them 
on  my  Senatorial  desk  so  that  all  men  may  see  that  I  am 
ready  to  kill  anybody  at  a  moment's  notice.  I  think  this 
is  my  best  weapon,^'  he  said,  as  he  closed  the  interview  and 
picked  up  a  whip  he  carried  as  a  metaphorical  help  to  the 
old  horse  that  carried  him  to  the  Capitol. 

Ex-Senator  Owin,  of  California,  tells  the  following aneo- 
dote  of  Mr.  Seward,  which  illustrates  his  power  at  the  din- 
ner-table : 

"  When  Seward  came  into  the  Senate,  I  also  entered 
there.  It  was  about  the  year  1850.  He  was  re-elected, 
and  so  was  I.  He  was  very  much  disliked  in  the  Senate, 
when  I  found  him  there,  as  an  Abolitionist. 

"  Seward  said  to  me  one  day  when  we  were  trying  to  get 
through  some  measures  for  the  development  of  California, 
*  Mr.  Gwin,  I  want  you  to  invite  me  to  dinner  at  your 
bouse  with  your  leading  Southern  senators.' 

"  '  I  said,  *  Seward,  I'm  afraid  they  won't  come/ 

*' '  Oh  yes,'  said  he,  'they  will  if  you  invite  them. 
When  we  get  at  your  table,  I  will  manage  them.' 

''I  weut  to  Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  and  to  other 
Senators  and  said,  '  I  want  you  to  come  to  my  house  to 
dinner,  and  Seward  is  going  to  be  there  too.' 

''  They  came,  and  it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  that  little 
fellow  Seward  managed  that  table.  I  never  saw  his  equal 
at  a  dinner-table." 

**  He  could  tell  tales  that  would  make  everybody  laugh, 
and  a  good  many  of  them  were  about  himself.  He  would 
reflect  on  himself.  In  point  of  fact,  Seward  was  a  wonder- 
ful man,  both  as  a  table  companion  and  as  a  student." 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  formally  notified  of  his 
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it  of  the  Uiii  tod  States,  ho  offered  I  o  Mr.  , 
bmmwti  tlM  Ami  pontioi)  io  hix  Cabinet,  that  of  Secretary  j 
•I  Statt,  whioll  VM  aowpted.  At  th'^  Chicagu  ConTontioii  ' 
wbkh  noNUaaWd  Kr.  Uoooln,  Mr.  Reward  rcccivwl  tb»  , 
Itf^Hl  MnbH  d  votM  on  tho  first  ballot.  Mr.  Lincoln 
«M  ftaally  nnatimted  Kod  rabseqneuLl;  elected. 

Hon.  WtUiam  M.  EvuU,  chairmitn  of  the  Nev  \oA 
in.  iti*ili>  III)   (Hat  uctraAiod   the  following  do((iioiit 
,  ithich  well  rvprwented  the  feelings  of  the  Rcpub-    i 
Unas  «<  tlw  Kin|>in>  State  : 

*-TW  State  of  Krw  York  by  a  full  delegslIoQ  with  compUW 
■■■■■■ity  «l  pqrpfMc  >t  twotf.  aunt  to  ihls  ctmvt'tillon  aod  pnuent- 
•iteta  thotei.  ow  nf  It*  dtltPMwbo  had  wrved  tbe  slato  front 
bafhaad  «pb  «te  bid  Ubtmd  for  itnd  li)vvd  It,  Wo  cam«  fruui  a 
p««  MM*  vllh  M  «e  tlMnifbt,  a  gTMl  iUIcbiiibii.  aiitl  uur  love  of 
tta  pai  N^aWte  bnoi  which  we  are  all  ilolcgnicn.  Ibe  grvnt  Aincrl- 
Ok  llali«.  aad  M*r  low  of  the  gr«al  Rnpnbliata  purijr  iif  ibc  tnicm 
•wd  iHT  knt  irf  aor  Mlwnnin  and  caodiilaic.  made  u*  think  Ibal  we 
44  air  4ot7  to  Ifac  coudTt?  and  ibi-  whok  country  in  vxpnwiilQgout 
PmIwhm*  (ur  hiiiL  ~  :  >>  <<  friut  Ob*.  S«wanl  Ibat  moat  of 
Wlnnwdiu  lu<'  •  ili'H.  aad  tlw  Reputtllcan  party. 

BtotMliy  t,.  I-,.  .iiitloiinnd  tlic  Uw>.  his  Ildcllty 

u,  the  parly  and  tbc  priouiijlc  lliat  the  majority  govern,  bis  inicritt 
la  -hr  adTanctmtDl  of  otir  party  to  its  viclory,  Ibat  our  coiintry  may 
nt  lo  itt  trur  f''*^)''  iaduco  me  to  assume  to  epoak  his  Rentimtnia 
a*  I  do  tadrvd  tbe  opinion  of  nur  wholu  lielcgaiion  wbca  I  move  yuu 
u  I  du  Daw  that  the  Dominatioa  of  .\brHliam  Lincoln,  of  Illiuois,  oa 
Utr  Hrpublican  caodidaie  for  Ibe  auHrageB  of  tbo  wholi;  country  for 
the  oOc*  of  Chief  Hagiatrata  of  tbe  American   Union,   be  mada 


The  dicappointment  of  Mr.  Seward's  frlenda  waa  even 
ymOer  than  bis,  in  tbe  fuilare  of  a  noniiuiition,  so  coiili- 
drntlT  eipecled  by  all.  Tbe  following  is  a  brief  reBpoiiuo 
tv  niT  k'ti4.-r  to  him : 

■' Auburn,  May  2Tlb,  I860. 
1I(  Dun  Dkkbt  : 
"  Tiff   kindnn*  of  my  frienda  overwbtlma  mc.     Vmi  are  one  of 
t^  tailicM  and  moat  cuoatant  and  among  tbc  must  csiL-ciacd. 
••  Faithfully. 

"  WtLUAM  U.  SawARi)." 
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There  is  little  doubt  that  the  active  opposition  of  Hor« 
ace  Oreeley  caused  Mr.  Seward's  defeat.  The  former  had 
grievances,  which  were  set  forth  in  his  famous  letter  dis- 
solving the  firm. 

Mr.  Julius  J.  Wood^  an  old  and  devoted  friend  of  Mr. 
Seward's^  has  recently  told  me  that  the  latter  related  to 
him  the  occasion  of  the  receipt  of  the  celebrated  document 
known  as  the  Seward^  Weed  and  Orecly  letter.  He  said 
that  Mr.  Seward^  after  reading  it^  told  his  wife  that  Mr. 
Oreeley  was  in  a  pet ;  that  he  was  dissatisfied  and  angry, 
but  that  he  would  get  over  it,  saying  which  he  threw  the 
letter  into  the  waste-basket ;  but  Mrs.  Seward's  quiet  intel- 
ligence saw  that  it  meant  more  than  he  thought  and  she 
carefully  put  it  away  for  future  possible  reference. 

Mr.  Weed  first  saw  the  letter  in  the  New  York  TlmeSf 
where  it  was  published  by  Mr.  Raymond,  who  had  called 
on  his  return  from  the  Chicago  Convention  and  made  a 
copy  of  the  celebrated  epistle,  so  carefully  preserved  by  Mrs. 
Seward. 

On  January  12,  preceding  the  inauguration,  Mr.  Seward, 
still  Senator  of  the  United  States,  and  being,  as  supposed,  the 
mouth-piece  of  the  incoming  administration,  made  that 
memorable  speech  in  the  Senate  ^'On  the  state  of  the 
Union,''  which  created  a  profound  impression  throughout 
the  country. 

He  commenced  as  follows :  "  I  avow  my  adherence  to  the 
Union,  with  its  integrity  and  with  all  its  parts,  with  my 
friends,  with  my  party,  with  my  State,  with  my  country, 
or  without  either,  as  they  may  determine,  in  every  event, 
whether  of  peace  or  of  war,  with  every  consequence  of 
honor  or  dishonor,  of  life  or  death."  The  speech  closed 
with  these  words  :  "  I  certainly  shall  never,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, give  my  vote  to  establish  or  sanction  slavery  in  the 
common  territories  of  tiC  United  States,  or  anywhere  else 
in  the  world." 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  N.  T.  papers  describes  the  scene 
as  follows : 
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~lb.  Brwud'a  •porch  wMtlMennt  of  llie  wn-k,  and  Is  the  lopio 
tlfcoarica  i»  all  palitical  elrclM.  Tba  tccne  befuru  aiid  iluriug 
ttaMMTjaCUwapMCk  WMBlnuMivnpMulldul  111  tliufJKiiiitc.  By 
M  •'dai±  ■WIJ  Ml  ia  Um  pltorit*  wiw  Ailed,  uid  b/  eleven  Uia 
^Mmbmi  Md  kQ  tba  p— igka  Mere  cltuktxl  up  mul  a  tlioiuaud 
■■■iviaaa  Mood  oaWd«  of  Uw  doors  nailing  (o.ciitcU  itia 
Arfte^Mfcw  «t«i  ha  dwuld  conii>eDe«.  Beveral  bundrcd 
tan  OMM*  <M  fraa  Baltimore  I0  haiir  it,  aad  tbc  curiositr 
Vallh*  tunlhm*  mn  bete.  lolialcn  to  it  was  iDUDtc.  TUe 
hnllMtan^Hl  RepuBMautiTea  paid  ibo  uimuat  uiKiutiou  and 
■re  at  quiH  a*  ibelr  MitucAUiig  uiiDdiiiun  would  war- 
tk*  lultan  hwiiw  of  ilio  MHKloa  and  ti;  fsr  Uic  mmt 
During  tk«<Mi*ciy  *>'  porliotu  of  liic  spLvcb,  Sen*- 
f  plctarc  of  Uio  ounlry  dividL-d  inio 
I,  Mr.  Uriliodden.  tteaidot  tr'im  K«ta- 
r.  wkomi  ImmtedUuij  balvn  Uiu  UraiuT  waa  cumpleieiy  o?er- 
timt  tf  Ua  wibHm  mmI  Unacd  lu*  wblio  bead  Hud  wepl." 

TW  bUMrng  gloving  tribato  by  Wbitticr,  iodicates 
Am  wUiaM^  whiob  tbU  aitepch  crctitcd  lUQoiig  the  f riendl 
ttUkntf,  thnmgiiwit  ibooouucrj  : — 

TO  WILLIAM  H-  SEWABD. 
"  fkalnnaa.  I  lliank  IIim  '—and  if  ytt  diwcat 
Mi»ff1«*.  reluctant,  with  my  large  content, 
I  caooot  ceaiurc.  wlut  was  nobly  mcaut. 
Uui.  while  coiiBlraJocd  to  hild  even  t'oion  less, 
Tba^i  Libert;  aad  Trutb  and  KigbleouiDCM, 
I  tkaak  tttrc  in  ibc  avixi  aud  Loly  name 
t>t  pare,  (or  viie  calm  words  that  put  to  abame 
pMHon  and  party.     Oiuragi;  may  be  abown 
iiat  in  dcAaDre  of  Ibc  wrong  alone  ; 
He  may  In  braTesi  wbo,  UDffca))oaed,  bears 
Tbc  oli*c  brancb.  and  utrong  in  Justice,  spares 
Tbe  rwtli  wrung-duur.  giving  widcal  scope 
To  Cbriktian  cbarity  ^nd  generous  bupe. 
If.  wiLtii>ut  JiunagF  to  iLt  sacred  cause 
iJt  frred<>tD  and  tbe  •.ire-gnnnl  of  its  laws — 
il  wiibout  jirl'liDK  tbut  f<ir  which  slone 
Wc  ptiie  itM  Union.  Ibou  cnnn't  save  il  now 
I'lutn  a  la|>iuni  »(  liln-d.  u|>on  tby  btow 
A  onntli  *J>ov  fliiwi-nt  nil  cunlUy  Bull  baa  known, 
U..*Fn  "f  ibi;  licaliludia,  iball  rest  ; 
A*d  ibe  peace  tnakcr  bo  forever  blest  t" 
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During  the  summer  of  1861^  I  was  appointed  by  Mr. 
Seward,  Librarian  of  the  Department  of  State  at  Washing* 
ton,  which  brought  me  into  confidential  relationb  with  the 
Secretary.  While  filling  this  office,  he  frequently  intruBted 
me  with  important  despatches  to  our  ministers  abroad, 
which  I  was  to  submit  to  Mr.  Lincoln  for  his  approvml, 
before  they  wei*e  forwarded  to  their  respective  destinatioiii. 

I  usually  called  on  the  President  for  this  parpon 
about  noon,  his  hour  for  luncheon,  and  was  at  such  times 
struck  at  the  simple  repast  of  a  sandwich  and  a  cap  of  te^ 
with  which  that  great  man  refreshed  himself,  while  looking 
over  the  despatches.  This  was  generally  done  in  a  cursory 
manner.  Once  he  remarked  that  ^'  Mr.  Seward  knew  whii 
was  the  right  thing  to  say,  and  how  to  say  it.  ^* 

In  the  month  of  November,  1861,  Captain  Wilkes,  of 
the  U.  S.  steamer,  San  Jacinto,  intercepted  the  British 
mail  packet  boat,  Trent,  arresting  James  M.  Mason,  of 
Ya.,  and  John  Slid  ell,  of  La.,  late  XT.  S.  senators  from 
their  respective  st^ites,  but  at  the  time  of  their  arrest, 
ambassadors  from  the  Confederate  States  to  England  and 
France.  The  captives  were  sent  to  Fort  Warren,  near 
Boston,  where  political  prisoners  were  confined.  When  the 
arrest  became  known  by  the  British  Government  prepsira- 
tions  for  war  were  at  once  made.  The  Secretaiy  of  the 
Navy,  Gideon  Welles,  publicly  applauded  the  action  of 
Wilkes,  and  even  the  House  of  Ilepresentatives  did  the 
same.  The  whole  country  was  elated  at  what  was  deemed 
uu  important  capture.  Mr.  Seward,  on  the  contrary,  saii 
that  a  great  blunder  had  been  committed,  and  resolved  that 
the  captives  should  be  returned  to  the  protection  of  the 
British  Flag. 

President  Lincoln  and  Charles  Sumner,  then  obairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  both  concnrred  in 
this  resolution  of  Mr.  Seward.  1  first  learned  of  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Government  on  being  sent  for  by  the  Secretary 
to  read  with  him,  for  verification,  a  copy  of  his  letter  to 
Lord  Lyons,  then  British   ambassador  to  this  country. 


Itmek  nriviHd  kt  the  natare  of  Uio  deejiatcb,  I  i^uic 
•iwdM«udou(rftliec(Nitw  Mr.  Sevan!  iiitvudedtupiirane.  J 
The  mtB9j9d  JDlsrcat  t>t  tbu  contitry  baviug  b^.'cunu  ] 
i^Bvad  tf  the  prai[>«cl  ut  a  war  willi  Ga-ut  Bntain,  gold  I 
%ai  tmakgA  •  bbuljcu  figure, 

TW  •••■  MUD  fnmd  to  Wall  StreoL  "  Ball  Run  J 
"  "  •■  tb*  Mnwpandcnt  of  tht;  fjondon  limes  m 
uhgiaplwd  to  a  friend  in  New  York,  "Act  i 
h  JOB  beifd  good  xmws."  Mr.  Itiissrlt  vae  known  to 
•  with  Lord  Ljoiu,  and,  as  &  natiiml 
I  tb«  tturlivHt  iuformuUon  cooceniiiig 
\  of,  pcr)ia{>A,  the  most  formidubla 
^— rtiaa  anang  with  aD;  foreign  goTurnmeut  during  liw  | 
fariod  ti  tht  civil  war. 

Oa  the  7tli  day  of  April.  1865.  I  not  uppointod  by  Mr. 
S»»«d  U  S.  llMpaU:!)  Ageac  at  Now  York,  tbu  uiobI  vol- 
■aU*  apfMNBtnuwt  witbin  Uid  gift  of  tboSecretarjof  Stutfi. 
Am  few  ara  aware  of  ibe  dntiM  of  micli  an  uflico,  the  follow- 
ing «ztncu  tnna  Uie  letter  of  inatracttons  aooompauying 
uj  appointmeot  taaj  be  intcreatiug. 

"  Department  of  t5tate,  Wuhington,  April  7tb,  1863. 
'  Juna  C  Daaar,  Esq., 

V.  a.  Despatch  Aseot. 
Sew  VuTk. 

Ttm  tn  Wtcbj  appointed  detpatcb  agsDt  of  the  department  at 
N'v  Vi^rk,  .  .  .  Tbe  following  U  a  BUiemeot  of  the  priacipal 
dui.^  ptrtMiuitiK  to  70ur  office  nod  of  tbe  intiruciiong  by  wbicb  you 
a,il  ur  ifiTTrneil  in  ita  BdmiDUtntioD.  You  will  rectivt  from 
Ejirufa-  uw  t*tl  and  (rooi  Suulb  Aro<>rica  all  despatches  ur  ultitr 
p^ukc«  tliriKted  to  Ibi*  depBrlmeot  anil  Iraiirmil  Ihem  with  nil 
^iB.!>lr  ilnpaicb  bj  inail.  or  Ibrougb  one  of  the  eKpreita  lines,  and 
«„l  •itcml  to  the  irvumiaiioQ  ufall  deapstches  anil  ol hi? r  matter 
ir'jta  '.tu<  itcpartneDt  tu  tbe  legstioo*,  Cdosub^ni)  commercial  lu^'Dti 
id  tltf-  L  aitnl  zjtalo  abroad.  ...  It  will  be  ot-ceBsary  thai  you 
ifcii.al  Bake  aa  nrranKentent  with  the  poM-offlce  In  New  York.  Iiy 
shxn  fcll  -In^iatcbea  iliractol  to  your  care  may  be  delivered  lu  you 
^A^rO-itclf  after  tbeir  arri*nl,  that  no  luM  of  o|iponuaity  may  occur 
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for  tbeir  speedy  transmission  to  tlie  points  to  which  they  are  addres- 
sed, and  to  enable  you  to  be  punctual  in  the  discharge  of  this  par- 
ticular duty  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  keep  yourself  adviaed  of 
all  anticipated  departures  of  vessels,  so  that  advantage  may  be 
taken  of  the  earliest  opportunities.  You  will  keep  a  tabular  state- 
mcnt  of  all  matter  sent  to  you  from  this  department,  noting  the  date 
and  mode  of  transmission  and  take  monthly  returns  of  them  in  book 
form.  In  case  of  detention  of  the  steamers  or  packets  at  quarantine, 
the  despatches  are  to  be  sent  for  at  tbe  expense  of  the  department.  The 
despatches  from  the  department  consist  principally  of  communica- 
tions and  newspapers  to  the  Ministers,  Consuls  and  Commercial 
Agents  of  the  United  States  abroad.  .  .  .  It  is  highly  important 
that  the  department  should  receive  the  despatches,  as  early  as  prao* 
ticable,  after  their  arrival,  and  you  will  adopt  such  means  as  will 
enable  you  to  obtain  them  at  least  as  early  as  private  letters  are 
obtained.  .  .  .  You  are  to  consider  your  duties  confidential  and 
keep  all  despatches  remaining  over,  in  your  possession.  That  you 
may  receive  all  practicable  facilities,  a  letter  has  been  addressed  to 
the  Post-Master  of  your  City,  and  one  is  hereby  inclosed  to  the  Col- 
lector of  Customs  at  New  York,  asking  such  aid  on  the  part  of  their 
respective  offices,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  prompt  discharge  of 
your  duties. 

I  am  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  F.W.  Sewabd. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Among  the  earliest  despatches  forwarded  by  me  to 
London  was  the  following  to  Minister  Adams^  via  Poi'tland, 
the  only  steamer  leaving  on  that  day — which  the  New 
York  papers  published  at  the  time. 

"Washington,  April  15th.  The  sad  duty  devolves  upon  me  to 
announce  the  assassination  of  the  President  at  Ford^s  Theatre  last 
night,  by  a  pistol  shot,  from  a  person  who  entered  the  box  for  the 
purpose.  The  assassin  escaped,  but  it  is  supposed  has  been  arrested. 
The  President  died  at  7:80  o'clock  this  morning.  Vice-President 
Johnson  has  assumed  the  functions  of  President,  having  been  sworn 
in  by  the  Chief  Justice.  About  the  same  time  an  attempt  was  made 
by  (it  is  believed)  a  different  person  to  assa&<iinate  Mr.  Seward,  but 
the  murderer  only  succeeded  in  inflicting  painful  and  severe  wounds 
principally  upon  his  face." 
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"Xr.  T.  W,  Brvanl  vm  hrftlen   orer  Ilie   bend   witli   a  hcavj 
«<i^aa  !■  t!W  hukita  of  the  pcrsoo  who  aitarki-J  hi^  futbcr.  nnd'' ' 
plkBMlj  bttH.     Hi*  brruliu  ww  also  wouDdnl  by  the  dnggur  oT 
Aa^iHMla,  M  waa  Mr.  Baovll.  a  mvueuger  of  the  OepartmeDt  wlio 
VtBwU  cfc»  mjilTj  mm)  (be  male  nurw  ia  BltcndimcL'." 
(|%Md)  William  Hc;>Tsa. 

Acting  SecrcUxry  of  Sute. 

A  dMrt  tiiDB  pnvioaA  to  this  attempted  sssassinatiott   ] 
Mr.  S>WBrd  vai  Tiolcntly  thr»wii  from  his  carriage,  strik- 
iag  ctt  kii  fm  and  breaking  his  jaw-bone  ;  bii  son,  F,  W. 
Swiid,  Umb  bManw  aditig  SeorcUify  of  State,  and  sent 
tfct  hlliiriin  detfMtcb  U>  Miiuat«r  Adams  : 

nt  of  Suia.  WMblngtoD.  April  lOth.  ISIW. 

»  (0(101)11  Kcrirlmt  bta  occurred  to  Ibe 

d  thkt  hli  Injurlcit  are  m  serer«  u  to  reudcrit 

ir  liL-  ibmitd  ^TO  aof  attention  lo  mftt- 

It  U  bopnl  tLftt  1u  a  r<>H  Uiiys  he  wiU  no  far 

nm  ■■■mill  trtm  its  offuriH  m  v>  bo  ftbtc  lo  rcjome  in  some  d»> 

■t  Ui  iAdal  daUaa      Vour  ri^fnl  drapatclica  wi:!  then  be  auhmlt- 

t    le   htm.     Cfttfl    tliat    tine   lb«lr  consltlersiMn   is  ncccMnrilj 

iftmd. 

1  sm,  (ir.  four  obedient  tcrTtiDt. 

F.  W,  Seward,  Acting  Secretary. 

I'r.  Verdi,  the  family  physician  had  just  returned  from 
rcMing  the  fearful  vound  when  he  was  again  euddealy 
imniunt^  to  a  more  dreadful  sight.     The  following  is 


■  Wbfn  I  ri-»ch<H  Ibe  door  of  Mr.  Seward.  1  uscended  quickly 
aad  mhra  I  ^"1  up  «iair«  I  met  lUc  blancbtd  furc  of  Mrs.  St^wnrd, 
»tof,  ir.  an  ij^oaizM  tune,  mill  —  -'  I>Hjk  to  Mr.  Scwnrd  I  "  Mr.  Sow- 
tM  bj  '.n  b:i  h'-'l  >ilh  pallid  fHC«  and  half  clo8<'<l  eyi-s.  be  looked 
[■k'  t.ti  n*an|^iin!ilc<l  c<)rp!ic.  In  a|iproiwhing  bim  my  feet  went 
■l>-rp  tn  M^id  Rt't-Hl  wiu  Ktrcamlng  from  ■□  exteoHlve  i^li  in  the 
•«  I'''  rbfvk.  Ibe  I  beck  wan  Dow  laid  open  and  Ibc  flap  liilni;  loo«o 
'B  hH  n«-k  Wiib  pri>mpt  npplirations  of  ite-wattT  I  c-beckiril  ihe 
hf^itr^tt^  aotl  tbco  examined  (be  eilent  of  the  wound.     The  gaab 
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commenced  from  the  high  cheek-hone  down  to  the  neck  in  »  fiend- 
circular  form  towards  the  mouth,  it  was  probahly  five  inches  long 
and  two  inches  deep.  It  was  a  frightful  wound.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  jugular  vein  or  the  carotid  artery  must  he  wounded,  so  great  was 
the  loss  of  blood.  I  was  greatly  relieved  to  find  that  they  were  nut 
Mrs.  Seward  and  her  daughter  almost  paralyzed,  were  waiting  and 
watching  for  my  first  word.  Relieved  to  see  that  the  secretaiy  had 
so  miraculously  escaped  the  severing  of  those  two  vital  vessels,  I 
said  :  "Mr.  Seward,  even  in  your  misfortune  I  must  congratulate 
you,  the  assassin  has  failed  and  your  life  is  not  in  danger."  He  could 
not  speak,  but  he  made  a  sign  with  the  hand  for  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter to  approach,  took  hold  of  their  hands,  and  his  eyes  only  spoke 
and  bid  them  hope.  I  had  hardly  sponged  his  face  from  the  bloody 
stains  and  replaced  the  flap,  when  Mrs.  Seward,  with  an  intense  locJt 
called  me  to  her.  '*  Come  and  see  Frederick,"  said  she.  Somewhat 
surprised,  I  said,  "  What  is  the  matter  with  Frederick  ?  "  In  a  pain- 
ful whisper  she  muttered,  "He  is  badly  wounded,  I  fear."  With- 
out adding  another  word  I  followed  her  to  the  next  room,  where  I 
found  Frederick  bleeding  profusely  from  the  head.  He  had  a 
ghastly  appearance,  was  unable  to  articulate,  gave  me  a  smile  of 
recognition  and  pointed  to  his  head.  There  I  found  a  large  wound 
a  little  above  the  forehead  and  somewhat  on  the  left  of  the  median 
line,  and  another  further  back  on  the  same  side.  The  cranium  had 
been  crushed  in,  in  both  places,  and  the  brain  was  exposed.  The 
wounds  were  bleeding  profusely,  but  the  application  of  cold  water 
pledgets  soon  stopped  the  hemorrhage.  I  feared  these  wounds  would 
prove  fatal.  Mrs.  Seward  was  again  haunting  me  with  that  intense 
look  of  silent  anxiety.  I  gave  her  words  of  encouragement.  I  feared 
they  were  unmeaning  words.  Again  she  drew  me  to  her  with  that 
look  I  had  seen  in  the  other  room.  As  I  approached  almost  hcwil 
bercd  she  said,  "Come  and  see  Augustus."  "For  Heaven's  sake, 
I^Irs.  Seward,  w^hat  does  this  mean  ?  "  I  followed  her  in  another  room 
on  the  same  floor  and  there  found  Augustus  with  two  cuts  on  his 
forehead  and  one  on  his  right  hand.  They  were  superficial.  As  I 
turned  to  Mrs.  Seward  to  give  her  a  word  of  comfort  she  said, 
"Come  and  see  Mr.  Robinson."  I  ceased  wondering,  my  mind 
became  as  if  paralyzed  ;  mechanically  I  followed  her  and  examined 
Mr.  Robinson.  He  had  four  or  five  cuts  on  his  shoulders.  Tliey 
were  superficial.  Again  I  turned  to  Mrs.  Seward  as  if  asking,  "  Any 
more  ?  "  yet  unbelieving  that  any  more  could  bo  wounded.  She 
answered  my  look.  "  Yes,  one  more."  In  another  room  I  found 
Mr.  Hansen,  pitcously  groaning  on  the  bed.  He  said  he  was  wounded 
in  the  back.  I  stripped  him,  and  found  a  deep  gash  just  above  the 
small  of  the  back,  near  the  spine.    I  thrust  my  finger  in  the  wound 
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•  luge  bladM)  knife,  and  found  ibat  it  roUo^m!  ■ 
Ak  kat  bad  ■■(  p— ir»i»lnl  the  tvKxr*.  Here  wiu  auoilicr  inintc<l<-  I 
t0tm  mimpm.  .  .  Let  na  buw  ncur  lo  m>uii-  of  Uie  chief  inc^iiiants  j 
ml  Ik*  muMpfd  aaMBlniioci.  At  or  about  ten  o'clock  of  tbe  even*  ( 
MC  o*  *^  I'^k  i'  April.  tkUty  mlnvUH  aflor  I  bud  left  Mr.  Seirnnl,  i 
a>  ta>B  «f  kU  houM  p*ek  rinf.     Wlllom  Wc^lg.  a  colorvd  hid. 

"  ~  il  tlte  duor.  uuwcml  tiiftl  ring.     A  tuaa  holding 

't,  |ifMei)tMl  Uiniwlf,  Htj'uig.  1  must  go  up' 

I,  to  dcUvM'  lilB  tfa*  niMllcktie  nnd  u  meanip:  from  Or. 

w  ctiutot  go  up.  hut  would  deliver  iKtih 

No.  ilw  uniDgcr  cannot  trait  tl 

M^HMrt  BMMffi  ha  mM  go  up  lumulf.    In  vnin  llie  lad  remn 

l»  Urn  f  iBway  tafim-  the  cuun  be  stales,  "  1  lold  him  IM  ' 
■hM  sm  g*  ap  H.  «w  afslart  mj?  ordur*.  That  if  be  would  givfl 
■•  tkm  aadMas  I  wvuM  l«ll  Mr.  Seward  how  to  lake  it."  1  tiftt 
w«aM  mo»  do^  he  «lHtod  Co  go  np.  Pinillng  Uuil  ho  woulil  go  up,  I 
•i^pad  paA  hte  aad  wtni  up  the  Dtcfvi  before  bim.  Then  Ibinking 
•m  «M*  alghl  b*  the  «fito*  of  Dr.  Verdi  and  tbat  I  was  inlerferln^ 
I  hvp'  hi«  w  «»«■  nm.  I  Uckbio  atmld  be  might  tell  Mr<  j 
■ivii4  aad  (ha  d"c>*(  «f  ny  Intf  rtrrrncc.  lie  nnnwcml,  "  A  " 
ftghL'  Am  he  **PP'J  hwTfly.  1  lukl  bim  to  wnlk  ligbtly  none  n 
kAMWfc  ihe  HKntluy.  !■  Uw  Ml^oeBt  room  to  Hr.  Bewanl'i 
9lirf«tafc  k  Ijtag  na  the  wrta,  reeling.  He  beus  elepe  and  roicea 
«nwJI»c  far  mwM^  ont  nn  ihc  landiui*  and  there  meets  the  stranger. 
F— -.-i-k  ii,j-j'",  Whiil  ,1.1  yr.ii  w,-,m  ;■■  ■■!  «aiil  Ir.  sec  Mr. 
SrwaiM.  1  ba»e  mnljciDe  and  a  meuage  to  ddivcr  from  Dr.  Verdi. " 
-  Mi  tatkn  i*  aaleep,  give  mc  tbp  moliciue  and  the  directions.  I  will 
lakf  Tbrm  to  him."  "  No.  I  muxt  sec  liim,  I  mugt  sec  hiro."  be 
rTprmt>  ID  ■  delrrmined  m.iDner.  "  You  cannot  see  him ;  you  cannot 
•V  Urn.  I  ao)  Ibe  proprietor  here.  1  am  Mr.  Seward's  son.  If  you 
rmAB.  4  W*e  tbem  with  me  you  cannot  leave  [hem  at  all."  The  man 
•uJl  :aii>ti  Fmlcrick  Mill  refutie*.  The  determine!  lone  of  Frtd- 
erv  fc  r^ofr^  Ibe  man  to  hesiiale,  be  ereo  turns  to  go  down  stnin,  the 
Wl  ^n-ntiQc.  lelling  bim  to  walk  lightly.  He  descends  four  or  Ave 
««*T~-  "faeo  soddciiiy  l)e  lums  bacli  and  springs  upon  Frederick, 
fiT.Ei;  b.m  a  Uuw — doubllra*  with  the  heavy  pistol,  on  the  hea<l.  that 
fri^  kim  u,  tbf  grmiod.  The  lad  seeing  Ihe  brutal  aB<uiull  runn  down 
r-rj\^t  H'lrdcr  '.  Murder  ;  "  He  flies  to  the  eorner — GeriL  Augur'* 
hrm\H'mt\m.  tir  flnd*  no  guard.  In  the  meanwhile,  Etol)iDaon,  the 
B'-rv  IB  kiimdaoce  on  Mr.  Scwnrd.  beiinng  the  unusual  noise,  opens 
ite  '>a.r  ao>J  am  the  stranger  and  Fmlcrick  thrown  iin  his  bunds 
■•.t  fAr'Aittg,  tiriim  he  ba«  lime  for  thought  the  assasain  is  on  him, 
friiiMi  bim  In  Ibr  ground,  lie  quickly  rJHes  hut  before  he  can  cliiicli 
■  itk  hun.  ibe  aaMa*io  is  on  Mr.  Beward,  who  having  awakened  and 
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comprehending  the  scene  at  once  had  risen  in  his  bed.  The  fl«^flwin 
plunges  an  immense  knife  in  Mr.  Seward's  face,  he  attempts  another 
strike  at  his  neck,  but  Robinson  is  upon  him  and  the  knife  is  par- 
tiall}'  aiTested.  He  tries  to  disengage  himself  from  Robinson  bj 
striking  him  with  the  knife  over  the  shoulders. 

The  daughter,  who,  too,  is  watching  in  the  dimly  lighted  rooniy 
screams  "help "  and  **  murder  !  "  .  .  .  Lewis  Payne  is  arreatad 
under  suspicious  circumstances.  William  Wells,  the  colored  lad, 
was  sent  for;  being  shown  to  a  room  containing  several  people,  he  ia 
asked  if  ho  recognizes  the  assassin  among  them  ?  No,  he  does  not 
see  him.  Several  other  people  are  then  brought  in,  when  suddenly 
he  walks  towards  Lewis  Payne,  and  in  an  excited  manner  exclaims, 
"  There  he  is  1  I  knew  I  could  never  forget  that  lip.**  The  recogni- 
tion was  complete.  Mr.  Seward  lay  prostrate,  his  wounded  cheek 
had  tumificd  and  inflamed.  His  nervous  system  had  received  such 
a  shock  that  even  without  that  excessive  loss  of  blood,  had  dimin* 
ished  the  natural  resources  for  action.  His  sleep  was  restless  and 
interrupted  by  terrible  dreams.  We  feared  that  even  his  strong 
constitution  would  finally  yield.  But  no— his  power  of  existence 
was  truly  extraordinary  it  was  principally  due  to  his  mental  strength. 
This  man,  so  foully  dealt  with,  would  struggle  and  conquer  in  adver- 
sity. He  treated  his  case  from  a  high  standpoint  of  philosophy.  He 
spoke  of  it  as  of  an  historical  fact,  avoiding  individualism,  and 
treated  it  as  another  instance  of  the  madness  that  overcomes  weak 
minds  in  great  national  convulsions.  It  was  sublime  to  hear  this 
stricken-down  man  with  jaws  screwed  together  by  surgical  art,  speak- 
ing through  a  hole  made  in  the  apparatus  that  held  his  mouth  fast, 
not  a  word  for  himself  but  the  words  of  a  sound  philosopher  who  will 
not  despise  human  nature  for  the  act  of  a  madman.  With  nothing 
but  misery,  suffering  agony,  and  with  death  staring  him  in  the  face, 
he  was  calm,  submissive,  even  forbearing.  All  his  solicitude  was 
about  his  son.  Of  the  calamity  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  his  fellow-co-laborcr, 
he  knew  nothing  for  several  days.  The  wounds  of  Frederick  excited 
the  greatest  solitude.  The  brain  was  exposed  in  both  places,  in  the 
anterior  one  fully  a  square  inch  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were 
exposed  to  view.  A  lacerated  vessel  on  the  interior  surface  of  the 
cranium  would  from  time  to  time  bleed  so  profusely  as  to  put  his 
life  in  imminent  jeopardy,  and  yet  it  could  not  be  reached  for  a  liga- 
ture. We  were  constantly  kept  in  fearful  apprehension  of  these 
hemorrhages.  With  noble  fortitude  did  that  family  bear  the  anxie- 
ties and  the  fatigues  of  this  long  and  sad  period  ;  Mrs.  Seward,  so 
delicate  in  frame,  so  feeble  in  health,  unceasingly  supervising  all  the 
nursing  that  required  such  fine  judgment  and  unremitting  care. 

Human  endurance,  however,  has  its  limits,  and  Mrs.  Seward  finall/ 
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■■bed.  TW  IHtte  fluM  Uwi  Vg^ud  thu  bodj  oxpltcd  on  tbe 
W  J<n&  UkP  ber  Ufa,  kcr  deMk  **■  the  «aliiui«u  of  a  ttcnveo- 
I  ^Mt.  OvMtMN  *j  itaM  ii>ulllp)l«d  triab  bor  (kagburr  >i 
Ik  aakM* k aMTDDB  hmr thUceMUud  bar.  Her  body  luuld 
hivvkaww  ««il  hwl  bonw.  ■ad  in  a  jccr'*  tlHM  dw  wliltol  on« 
•  la  th«  Mibir  af  Tidtnu  to  ib«  lerriUo  plot  of  Booili,  Surrait 


'.  Svward'i  (lolj  allniioD  to  "casualties"  wliicti  de- 
I  tbt  «i«f»ruavnt  of  tbo  KiTicM  of  both  Becretarj-  uid 
■t  KcntarT  of  flatc  fur  wTcnl  weekN,  vu  ilniwn  out 
f«tt»  oxciUD  for  no  ommion  to  fullj  acknowlcKige 
~  "  1  czpnwioDa  «hicb  were  tnuinnttted  to  the 
1  (orcntmrota,  public  aa(lioritic«,  civic, 
1  oorporatiung  and  sMoctationa  aa 
"'■of  citiu-iia,  uiil  frutn  intllvid- 
r  of  tbHr  fcdiii|fo(  irmiwihr  and  condolonce 
__     c  gDVCTntnmt  and  thti  jK-'iple  of  tbo  (TniCiMl  Statefl 

?■  calHUt;  vhttb  ilirv  hwl  saffcred  in  tlio  lain«nt«d 
■^  tht  Uu  pnwdcDt,  Abrahaoj  Liocolo.  "  Owing," 
Kr.  Smnti,  "  to  Mine  pueuliAr  oa«aaliiM,  the  uffi- 
mt  of  tlw  department  wm  impaired  at  the  time  the  dea- 
L-b'^  -rrr  rc^^.;r..xl,«n'i  (licT  ..LHjuK.d  ntily  :i  ^imyW  ulid 
lul  aL'kDowledgmeDt  from  the  presiiding  eecrctury." 
Mr.  A.  U.  F.  Itandulph,  tiic  well-kDovrn  publisher,  al- 
<■  a  fmti  adaiirer  of  Mr.  Scward'e  statcsmaaiihip,  ad- 
w«i  M  him.  on  st'Tentl  occoitioue,  well-turned  uooncte. 
Tb^  f'jiloving  apprupriato  poetic  tribute  was  at  the 
w  of  bii  long  term  of  sertice  as  Secretary  of  State  : 

w.  11.  S. 
' '  Eiftit  jcmn  of  wrrirr.  lurb  u  greatest  kluga 
Mifbt  lork.  jv\  be  uoslik-  1o  perform  : 
Tlvm  tiaft  nide  out  (mm  lint  lo  la«t  llie  Htonu 
Thai  lExB-k  iIm'  Nmion      Ni'w  (be  day  Ihul  bring* 
To  ill  fU  Und  tb>-  iTovniD^'  a<'t  <>(  Peace 
TaJu*  nil  Iby  Inirlen,  jiiven  tbee  g1:id  rel«:aM. 
Bov  tbruuKb  tbuc  ynti  in  Mlem^-  biu  tbou  home, 
TW  crtH-l  iloubl,  Ibt  sUuilera  of  dtb:>10'' 
Tbe  aMBHia*)  knife,  and  keener  blade  of  vcorn 
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Wioldod  by  party  in  its  narrow  hate. 
How  couldst  thou  pause  each  step  to  vindicate 
Of  thy  surpassing  work  ?    Lo  I  it  is  done. 
Freedom  enshrined  in  our  regenerate  state, 
And  they  who  were  divided  made  as  one." 
March  4th,  1860. 

Mr.  F .  B.  Carpontery  the  artist^  in  a  letter  to  the  iVI 
Y,  Independent^  dGscribing  a  visit  to  Mr.  Seward^  in  Joly, 
1870^  thus  vividly  pictures  the  Litter's  residence  at  Auburn: 

"  South  Street  a  brick  house  of  the  style  of  forty  or  fifty  yean 
ago,  painted  yellow,  large,  roomy,  most  hospitable  looking,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  some  tlirco  acres  of  lawn  and  shubbery,  a  row  of  Lom- 
bardy  poplars  like  grim  sentinels  bordering  the  street  in  front  of  the 
house,  couchant  lions  in  stone  crowning  the  solid  columns  which 
support  the  iron  gates,  a  broad  carriage-way,  and  stone  stables  in  the 
rear — such  wore  the  outward  appearance  and  surroundings  of  the 
home  of  Ex-Sccretary  Seward. 

"  The  *  gates '  to  this  delightful  retreat  seemed  ever  *  njar.'  IKs* 
tinguishcd  strangers,  friends  and  neighbors  were  constantly  callfaif 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  venerable  statesman,  who,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  bore  so  remarkably  the  years  and  cares  of  his  eventfnl  life. 

*'  The  house  is  a  museum  of  curiosities.  Relics,  mementoes,  testi- 
monials, innumernble  works  of  art  alK)unded  everywliere.  In  the 
reception-room  are  the  family  portraits.  Those  of  Mr.  Seward's  father 
and  mother  at  once  attract  the  visitor,  not  alone  on  account  of  the 
quaint  costumes  and  the  striking  resemblance  disclosed  between 
father  and  son.  but  for  the  remarkable  character  and  sweetness  of 
expression  embodied  in  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Seward's  mother.  It 
was  one  of  the  faces  that  always  arrest  attention — a  face  sore  to  Un- 
ger  long  afterward  in  the  memory," 

Notwithstanding  the  injuries  received  at  the  time  of 
his  attem])tod  assassination  in  1865  (from  the  effecti  of 
which  ho  still  suffered),  his  infirmities  and  his  adyanoed 
age,  Mr.  Seward  started  on  a  journey  around  the  world  in 
tho  year  1870,  which  he  completed  the  following  year,  then 
returning  to  Auburn,  whoro  he  passed  the  remaining  days 
of  his  long  and  patriotic  life. 

The  reception  tendered  him  all  along  the  route  of  his 
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FMnarkAbki      In  alnoat  every  cliinc  hf  \ 
1  vttlt  cnthtiBiMttc  dcmonstnliona  by  the   pwple   ' 
ad  wu  Um  rrcipieatof  mnny  uffcctiiig  murka 
tt  iadindiia)  wlwm.     By  aovcreigus  aud  luiniHteni  bo  was  | 
^wnaUT  wtjcoined  u  una  with  wbom  they  bad  been  Ja 
friiMdly  iaUtcaana ;  and  nut  only  wm  every  conrletiy  ex> 
tiadad   to  hint   by  hit  ovn   countryinen  wbom  he  met  ] 
ahmmi,  bat  the  Tsrioas  u&tiona  through  which  he  jour- 
— yrf  ■■■■•d  lo  via  with  each  other  in  doing  him  lioiior. 

Ows  m  IB7I,  dnriog  Mr.  Beward's  remarkable  jonrney,  I 
k  Hid  :  " haang  thiougb  th«gnut  library  of  un  EngliHli 
■afch— ■  vith  Sir  H«Bry  HolUiid,  wv  canic  upon  an  ai" 
•rt*,  wfccn  Ml  antlior  ut  surronndcd  by  a  pile  of  tomes.   ' 
'  TWn.'  and  Sir  Henry,  '  ia  an  ilh»tratiou  of  the  methods 
«f  tihakBaao  intcllroL     That  in  tho  wuy  bocikx  arc  made 

am*  at  hotkM.  Here  ar«  800,000  volames  on  thcae 
AiliiM.  dow\j  uhI  laUirioaiilj  rrproduct^  out  of  each 
^fcM-  dwrif  ■oocmiTc  ocntHrieg.  Anil  ihny  will  conlinue 
tw  eentniai  to  oame.  evoUinj;  others  in  which  an  on);iaal 
tkraflit  or  fact  will  be  Ibe  exorption ,  while  thr  grcitt  miuw 
of  their  idea*  will  be  selected,  copied  and  rearranged  with 
■lore  or  le«i  skill  from  their  predecessors.' 

"' And  that,' be  added,  'induces  me  to  think  that  the 
d««tnictioD  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  that  the  world  la- 
MMiu,  was,  perhaps,  do  great  calamity  after  all.  Probably 
nrsrfy  every  valnable  thonght  in  it  has  reappeared  since 
•onewbrre  else.' " 

At  another  time  be  said:  "In  Gaadalazara,  Moxico, 
tLer»  U  a  great  treasure,  which  the  world  paa.^es  by  un- 
Kottcel  and  unknowD.  The  conreDts  aud  colleges  there 
were  two  centuries  accumulating  libraries  containing  all 
Kano^r  of  nre  and  valuable  books  and  manuscript;*,  in  va- 
r.oot  langnages  aud  on  all  subjects.  When  the  revohitiou 
t/j")i  {'law  these  inetitutious  were  broken  up,  their  piop- 
»nf  c«-uG#cated  aud  their  libraries  became  the  pri>j>ei*ly  of 
;br-  t^r^ral  Stales.  So  the  Stale  of  Jalisco  found  itself 
t^  P'.nstsior  of  a  vast  accumulation  of  books,  contaiuiug 
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a  multitude  of  duplicates.  These  duplicates  it  would  glad- 
ly sell  or  exchange  and  still  retain  a  library  snch  as  few 
European  capitals  can  boast.  But  Ouadalaxara  is  so  re- 
mote, so  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  literary 
world,  that  the  great  treasure  still  rests  there,  in  the  dim 
and  dusty  seclusion  of  the  upper  rooms  of  the  Qniversity." 

After  finishing  his  wonderful  sight-seeing  abroad,  he 
decided  to  write  an  account  of  his  travels,  in  response  to 
an  evident  popular  desire  for  the  same.  Seward's  Travels 
Around  the  World,  edited  by  his  adopted  daughter,  Olive 
Sisley  Seward,  was  the  result  of  this  conclusion  ;  they  were 
published  in  1873,  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  at  which  time  I 
was  connected  with  that  house.  It  had  an  immense  sale, 
yielding  the  estate  a  copyright  of  more  than  fifty  thonsand 
dollars. 

In  the  year  1871, 1  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Seward, 
an  extract  from  which  is  given  below. 

'^  I  am  clearing  away  from  my  table  an  accumulated 
business  and  conespondence,  with  a  view,  if  lean  find  the 
necessary  aid,  to  prepare  an  account,  not  of  my  life  and 
times,  but  of  my  own  particular  part  in  the  transactions 
and  events  of  the  period  in  which  I  have  lived/' 

Ho  soon  after  began  his  autobiography  and  told  the 
story  of  his  life  down  to  his  34th  year.  It  was  his  intention 
to  complete  the  work,  but  his  des^h  left  it  unfinished.  This 
autobiography  is  incorporated  with  a  memoir  of  Mr. 
Seward's  life  by  his  son  Frederick  W.  Seward,  published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  in  the  year  1877.  The  second  volume, 
completing  this  most  interesting  biography,  we  may  hope 
soon  to  sec  from  the  pen  of  this  worthy  and  accomplished 
son,  who  was  associated  so  long  with  his  father  as  assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  and  which  position  he  subsequently 
filled  under  the  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts,  with  great  credit 
to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  the  public. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Seward,  occurred  on  the  10th  of 
October,  1872.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  large  con- 
course of  his  neighbors  and  distinguished  friends  from  aO 
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B  «f  tlw  ButM.  Th«  tomb  in  which  his  niuiu  km. 
t  HtU  C^nwUry,  at  Anbam.  i«  of  wbiU  Barbie,  mp- 
E  ft  CTMB  opna  wbich  raaUa  wreath  »f  uak  sud  har^ 
•d  it  a  aaunry  um  of  ctaaic  deaigD,  Mtvuxai. 

mh  ta  aatwJDMl  a  Tin«  of  ivj. 

Oa  tkm  tact  of  the  tomb  I>  nrnplj  infcribed  : 

WILUAX  B.  SEWARD, 
l0ss  Kat  Htb.  leoi.  Died  Oc^ber  IOtb,  isn. 

Ob  Ite  baae  of  th«  nm  U  the  iojcrifitioa  which  h« 


"fftmu/aUkfvV 
(  «p  Bnadway,  to  Madiaan  Sqaare  Park,  one  of 
^I^Mliaf  iDbotHt  to  attnct  the  aitcntioD  i>  iha 
■  atMaa  erected  to  the  nwraorr  of  Mr.  Seward  b; 

Mif  New  York. 

a  to  prudaoe  tbia  monanait  wa«  prta  to 
I  Kagift,  a  peraonal  trieiidof  the  nbject  at 
dof  fats  work,  the  London  Art  Jovmal  nn  : 
"The  •mlptor  baa  executed  a  life-like  portrait  staCne 
r>f  the  UteemiDent  AmericHO  Statesman,  Mr.  Seward.  Tbe 
•tAioe  it  in  ctctj  waj  naturalistic,  there  has  been  do  at- 
trsipc  to  make  it  anything  bat  a  portrait  of  the  man,  and 
this  It  maj  fairir  Uj  claim  to.  He  ii  seated  in  an  attitade 
of  B^tatioci.  uid  in  a  coatame,  snch  as  In  all  probabilitv, 
b*  waa  dail^  aecnatomed  to  wear." 

The  stattiewai  ootnpleted  and  formallj  presented  to  the 
rrtj  ibe  totb  of  September,  1876,  before  assembled  thoa- 
taods.  who  witnessed  tbe  onveiling.  Hon.  John  Bigtlow. 
maiia^  the  formal  preaentation  of  the  statae  on  the  part 
of  lb*-  citiien*,  the  Mayor,  Hon.  W.  H.  Wickham,  acccpi- 
t>x  tbe  Mae  in  the  name  of  the  city.  The  orator  of  the 
:mt  «M  n«ti.  William  M.  ETarta.  The  inscriptions  .ire 
-1  thr  f)mpl<-«t  nature.  On  the  upper  tablet  is  inscribed 
tbr  t.*mt.  William  H.  Seward,  on  the  larger  tablet  beneath 
— ii  .Tcmur— United  Statea  Senator — Secretary  of  State. 


III. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS. 

Jtrst  call  an  Harper  A  Brothers — Their  early  btMine9i 
hour9 — Anecdaiea  of  their  early  home — James  Harper'* % 
fund  of  Humor — Mlected  Mayor — Hie  lesson  to  hacJc- 
men — Accident  causing  his  death — John  Harper*s 
fondness  for  horses —  SViU  not  work  on  Sunday — 
Honored  life  and  peaceful  decUh —  Wesley  Harper  the 
beloved  brother — ^rst  visit  to  a  theatre — Fletcher  Har- 
per's yreal  achievement — Thurlow  Weed*s  shrewdness 
— Fletcher  Harpei^s  noted  Monday  dinners — His  death 
greatly  mourned — The  present  firm — Draditions  of  the 
founders. 

li/TT  acquaiutance  with  the  hoaae  of  Harper  &  Brothers 
-^-^  began  in  the  year  1838,  when  I  was  a  clerk  for  Mr. 
Henry  Ivison,  who  at  that  time  was  a  bookseller  and  book- 
binder in  the  village  of  Aubnrn,  N.  Y.^  and  who  probably 
never  dreamed  that  he  would  eventually  become  the  head 
of  the  largest  school-book  house  in  the  world.  In  the  year 
mentioned,  Mr.  Ivison  sent  me  to  New  York,  having  con- 
fidence in  my  knowledge  of  the  trade,  to  lay  in  a  stock  for 
his  bookHstore,  and  gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
Harpers.  At  that  time  they  were  doing  business  at  82 
Cliff  Street.  I  shall  never  forget  the  feeling  of  awe  with 
which  I  entered  their  door  and  presented  my  letter,  nor 
the  kindness  and  cordiality  with  which  they  welcomed  the 
youngster  on  his  first  visit  to  the  great  city,  put  him  at  his 
ease,  and  made  him  feel  at  home.  The  impression  made 
upon  me  at  that  moment  will  never  be  effaced  from  my 
[86] 
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j;  sad  I  recull  tu>w,  lis  tliou^'h  it  were  but  yesterday, 
ihm  plcaaut  noilo  and  courteous  manner  with  which  I  vaa 
gnoUid  by  each  of  the  four  brothers.  The  acquaintance 
aad  frieodidiip  thua  bvgun  suffei-ed  no  iuterrnptiou  during 
the  lif«time  of  the  brothers,  and  have  conlinucd  on  in  the 
Btoat  jileuaut  and  cordial  rclutioud  with  Lhcir  succoasors. 

Id  Out  year  l&U)  I  began  business  on  my  own  aoconnt 
is  Anbum,  and  hod  occasion  to  Tisit  New  York  twice  a 
jtmr  tor  Ibtt  purcbwc  of  supplies.  Of  course,  no  booksel- 
Icr'aatock  WBfcomi>lfte  without  tne  piiblicutiouR  of  Har- 
per ft  Bretben,  and  for  many  years  1  was  one  of  their  con- 
•tant  outotnera.  Hiiwcv<;r  early  in  the  morning  I  might 
call,  I  ranly  foiled  to  find  each  incnilx-r  of  the  tirm  at  hia 
poac.  This  habit  of  business  punctnulity  clung  to  thorn 
throBgb  lifo ;  and  thinking  of  it  r«ntinde  me  of  an  inci- 
dent of  hii  ck'rkahip  in  the  house,  told  mo,  not  long  since, 
by  a  mcBiber  of  the  prt«ent  Arm.  In  common  with  hia 
eooiiiw,  lie  was  not  quite  so  rigid  an  were  his  father  and 
Back*  in  olaemog  the  homely  old  proverb  that  inculcates 
the  adrantagMof  being  early  iit  business.  Saunieriuginto 
tht-  counting  room  about  nine  o'clock  one  morning,  smok- 
ing; a  cigar,  he  wa«  thus  grcet<.'d  by  his  uncle  John: 
•■  When  vour  father  and  I  were  of  yonr  age,  Joe,  wc  used 
li>  1a-  at  the  uifice  at  half-past  ectcu,  and  remain  until  six." 
•■All  right.  Uncle  John,"  replied  the  joung  scion;  "you 
il,<l  It  M>  that  we  might  not  be  obliged  to  do  it  when  it 
■  jnu' t'ur  turn."  "  Ves,"  said  Uncle  James,  "and  I  sup- 
]-•. ,  t-'olonel.  the  boy  will  make  it  up  by  leaving  earlier." 
i  iif  Colonel  evidently  felt  tliat  the  point  was  against  him, 
ajid.  with  a  comical  look  of  reproof  at  the  incorrigible  over 
i.,-  [rlaMst's,  he  resumed  the  reading  of  his  Courier  t£  En- 

'I  Ji.'  four  brothers,  to  whom  I  was  thus  pleasantly  in- 
;r'-iii.i-.i  innrly  half  a  century  ago,  were  the  children  of 
.''■*.|li  Hiiri^T,  the  eldest  son  o(  James  Harper,  a  nativcof 
Ki.irl^nd.  who  cume  to  this  country  about  the  middle  of 
the  lost  century,  and  settled  us  a  schoolmaster  at  Newtown, 
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Long  Island,  where  he  married.  His  body  rests  beneath 
the  pulpit  of  the  Sands  Street  M.  E.  Church,  in  Brooklyn, 
which,  iu  all  its  mutations,  has  preserved  the  plainness  and 
simplicity  of  the  good  old-fashioned  Methodist  Meeting- 
house. Joseph,  who  was  born  in  1766,  was  a  sort  of  uni- 
versal genius.  He  was  a  house  carpenter  by  trad^,  culti- 
vated a  small  farm,  and,  for  the  convenience  of  his  neigh- 
bors, kept  a  small  retail  store  in  one  room  of  his  house.  In 
his  absence  the  store  was  tended  by  his  wife.  The  old 
homestead,  somewhat  altered,  is  still  standing  at  Middle 
Village,  and  the  farm  forms  part  of  the  Lutheran  Cemetery 
in  that  town. 

The  carpenter's  trade  was  not  very  lucrative,  but  inci- 
dentally it  helped  Joseph  Harper  to  what  was  better  than 
a  fortune,  an  excellent  wife.  While  engaged  in  building  a 
house  for  a  well-to-do  Dutch  farmer  of  the  vicinage,  the 
young  man  fell  in  love  with  his  employer's  daughter,  a 
comely  young  damsel.  Her  father,  a  stardy  Lutheran, 
objected  to  the  match  on  religious  jrrounds,  there  being 
a  strong  prejudice  against  the  followers  of  Wesley  among 
the  Dntch  burghers  at  that  time.  But  the  young  man's 
affection  was  returned  ;  the  father  at  length  yielded,  and 
in  April,  1792,  Elizabeth  Eolyer  became  Mrs.  Joseph  Har- 
per. Soon  after  her  marriage  she  joined  the  Methodist 
communion ;  and  to  the  day  of  her  death  she  continued 
to  exemplify  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  a  pure,  simple 
and  devout  Christian  character. 

Their  house  was  always  open  to  the  visits  of  Methodist 
preachers,  who  were  welcomed  with  open-handed  hospital- 
ity. The  best  room  was  reserved  for  them,  and  it  was  called 
"the  Preacher's  bed-room."  In  it  stood  a  high-post  bed- 
stead ;  a  snow-white  counterpane,  fragrant  with  the  odor 
of  lavender,  covered  the  bed,  and  the  room  was  pervaded 
with  an  air  of  simplicity  and  comfort  Every  quarter-day, 
the  presiding  elder  was  made  at  home  in  their  house,  and 
treated  witli  as  much  reverence  and  respect  as  if  he  had 
been  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  indeed,  he  was  a  sort 
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at  pope  in  tfaoM  dnjrt,  and  vielded  nn  aathoritj, 
bweow  B  BUk(l(tr  of    trodilion.      As  a  rale,  the  j 
«u«  neo   uf  Sue  phyaiqne,  earnest,  geDial,  nod 
^ligbtfnl  gaeeta  uid  not  inscnsibls  to  the  ctuni 
pitobla  eattrruiomoDt. 

The  foUowing  incident  will  eerve  to  illu 
BupvKi  itraigth  of  chtu-iwtQr.      One  duy  he  ». 
ibstiog  kindlj  wiUi  h  ti«iglibur  who  was  gtvea  I 
flikai  to  atroo;  irink.  when  t\w  hitur,  looking  h'u, 
(^  fan,  iiittrnipt«d  him  with  :  "  Neighbor 
dtMit  tik«  Uie  taits  of  liquor,  but  jon  are  as  n 
to  tobaow  K>  I  un  to  rnm,  und  you  couldn't        ■» 
Iwbit  W13P   more  than  I   could   break  off  dr...~. 
II*qier  made  an  immediate  reply,  but  the  rate.,  .jaao  u 
itKp  nDpRiBOQ  OQ  Lii  mind.  He  thonght  the  matter  over, 
and  determined  that  no  aelf- indulgence  on  hie  part  should 
be  ma  excoae  Ut  hi«  neighbor.      That  rery  day  be  put  hia 
pipce  and  tobacco  away  on  the  topmost  shelf  of  the  closet 
•faora  the  oid-hthioned  kitchen  fire-plaoe  ;  and  from  thut 
time  to  the  day  of  his  death,  nearly  thirty  years  after,  ke 
riu  ti<-><-il  tilt'  u«)  of  liibiicoo.     The  self-den iiil.  as  evervone 
who  hiu  been  addicted  to  the  habit  knows,  was  a  severe  test 
of   n-r«lutiun.      Mr.   Harper  eaid  nothing  about   it,  but 
(juiL-tly  and  conscieDtiously  carried  out  the  idea  long  after- 
wards  expressed  by  Emerson  : 

"  Nor  knoweat  thou  what  argument 
Tbj  life  10  tb;  neighbor's  creed  hath  lent." 

Of  the  four  brothers  the  first  to  quit  the  paternal  roof 
wa*  Jaoies,  the  cldesL  lie  chose  to  become  a  printer,  and 
At  \Uf  age  of  BJitcen  was  apprtiiticod  to  Ucssrs.  Paul  and 
Tii'-ma^.  whose  place  uf  biiBincsa  was  at  the  corner  of  Bur- 
lii.g  Slip  and  Water  Street,  Sew  York.  His  neit  brother, 
J'<hn.  «<H>n  followed  him,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer 
bv  tiif  tjumc  of  Jonathan  Seymour.  Both  the  br<)lher8, 
U-ing  jouiig  men  of  great  energy,  capacity,  and  courage, 
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and  possessing  a  noble  ambition  to  excel  in  everything 
which  they  undertook^  soon  became  accomplished  workmen. 
James  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and  quickest  press- 
man in  New  York,  at  a  time  when  steam  bad  not  been 
applied  to  machinery.  One  of  his  fellow  apprentices  was 
Thnrlow  Weed,  and  the  young  men  formed  a  warm  friend- 
ship, which  was  broken  only  by  death.  Late  in  life  Mr. 
Weed,  speaking  of  these  early  days,  said  of  James  Harper  : 
'*It  was  the  rule  of  his  life  to  study  not  how  little  he  could 
work,  but  how  much.  Often,  after  a  good  day's  work, 
he  would  say  to  me,  ^Thurlow,  let's  break  the  back  of 
another  token  [250  impressions] — just  break  its  back.'  I 
would  generally  consent  reluctantly  ^just  to  break  the 
back '  of  the  token  ;  but  James  would  beguile  me,  or  laugh 
at  my  complaints,  and  never  let  me  off  until  the  token  was 
completed,  fair  and  square.  It  was  a  custom  with  us  in 
summer  to  do  a  fair  half-day's  work  before  the  other  boys 
and  men  got  their  breakfast.  James  and  I  would  meet  by 
appointment  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  and  go  down  to 
the  printing-room.  A  pressman  who  could  do  twenty,  or 
even  ten  per  cent,  more  work  than  usual  was  always  sure 
of  a  position.  James  Harper,  Tom  Kennedy  (long  since 
dead),  and  I,  made  the  largest  bills  in  the  city.  We  often 
earned  as  much  as  fourteen  dollars  each  per  week — libei-al 
wages  when  you  remember  that  good  board  could  then  be 
obtained  for  ten  dollars  per  month." 

James  Harper  possessed  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  hu- 
mor, was  very  fond  of  harmless  jokes,  and,  like  President 
Lincoln,  was  a  genius  in  the  art  of  telling  a  good  story 
or  apt  anecdote.  He  would  keep  the  counting-room  in 
a  roar  with  his  shrewd  and  witty  sayings.  It  used  to  be 
playfully  said  of  him  that  although  he  was  a  strict 
**  teetotaler,"  he  was  hardly  ever  known  to  be  ''sober." 
It  was  characteristic  of  him  to  approach  a  person,  whether 
friend  or  stranger,  in  an  odd  and  eccentric,  but  always 
genial  way. 

James  Harper  was  elected  Mayor  of  New  York  in  1844, 
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wd  BUU17  itoriM  MFC  current  that  iiluBtrate  his  hmnoroiu 
•ocentridtiof.     Then  wu  an  urdinonoe  tbeo  in  tone,  or 
ntber  on  the  book*,  for  it  wu  ootuUatty  diare^pTtled,  that 
bat^knien  ahaald  not  board  tfau  Rirur  or  Suaad  busU  m 
the;  Qim«  Ui  tbfir  wharret.  Riral  hackmen,  in  tbur  ea^pr- 
n«M  lo  oaptnre  a  fare,  were  accattomed  to  board  ttwrtflam- 
en  with  the  ferocity  of  ma  old-tima  pnm-gutg,  mis*  tbvir 
Tietinu  and  carry  Lbero  bj  main  foree  to  tb«ir  haeki.    Om 
Momiog  JamM  Uarpcr  arrircd  in  New  York  hj  Um  AJ> 
tea;  boat.    Tha  fajuiktiittii  ipfaog  on  board,  ■bonthig, 
** Carriage,  lirl  earriage,  ml"  thntsting  their earda  iaio 
the  wj  Cwea  of  tb»  paaMDgera.    Jaowa  engagad  aeroo  " 
aiffat  auTingoA.     "Y«,  uy  noa,"  bu  replied  to  their  i 
pDrionitiea,  "eertaiuly,  give  me  joar  card  ;"  and  m 
hmumi  bcDiiTolifotly  upon  them  tbrongti  hi*  apetX 
the?  thouglit  they  bad  captarvd  n  in(Mt  affalile  old  { 
■MD,  vbo  wu  taking  cauTiag«s  for  a  large  party.  On  n 
lag  the  dock,  ho  got  into  the  hut  oaniage,  and  orderav 
drirer  to  take  biro  lo  the  City  Hall.     There  he  gave  uw 
eard«  to  bi«  elerk,  impoaed  a  floo  ou  each  of  the  badcBMa, 
■nd  directed  that  their  lic<>ne<-sHb'>n1d  be  revoked. 

I  Kill  give  one  more  iriiitunc«  of  the  ety  hamor  in 
whi<  )i  Jumes  Harper  dcli^'hted  to  ioilulge  :  One  day  it  fell 
to  him  tu  entertain  a  Tiititor  at  the  office,  who  had  como 
in  Hith  c'l  object  save  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  ;  one  of  th<JS0 
•  hill  wiitfl  "b<ire«  "  lo  whom  tho  parody  of  lien  Jonsfjo'i 
fMOKjiii  hue  might  be  aptly  applied  : 

"  H«  «••  Dot  for  a  time,  'jui  /or  all  daj/. 

.After  a  great  many  questions  about  the  hnnineiui  and 
th*'  jKirt  tiiinii  by  the  Bcv<.>rul  brothers,  the  Tii-it<jr remarked: 
•■  Vi.ii  fay.  Mr.  Harper,  that  your  brother  John  sees  to  the 
aiTUM-,  ihat  y-iur  brother  Wesley  8U|Hrintend8  the  cor- 
r^.;»,ij.l.ii.-..-,  and  that  y-.ur  bruther  Flelclier  keeps  the 
bQ-^tii-»  miviiig  ;  but  you  hnveri'i  told  me  what  you  do." 

"Oh,"  replied  3Ir.  Jume^i  Harper,  "  they  leave  me  an 
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enormous  amount  of  work.  I  haye  more  to  do  than  all  of 
them  put  together/' 

'^Indeed  I  That  is  very  curious.  Allow  me  to  ask 
what  it  is  r 

'^  Why,  my  dear  sir,  between  you  and  me,  they  leave 
me  to  entertain  the  bores/' 

The  obtuse  visitor  appeared  to  consider  this  a  most 
capital  joke,  and  was  the  only  one  who  heard  it  without 
perceiving  its  application. 

James  Harper  was  tall  and  athletic,  and  to  the  last 
noted  for  his  great  physical  strength.  His  kindly  humor, 
his  generosity,  and  affability  endeared  him  greatly  to  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  It  was  his  daily  custom  to 
pass  from  one  department  to  another  of  the  business  estab<i 
lishment,  chatting  and  jesting  with  the  men,  women,  and 
children  at  their  work,  and  having  a  pleasant  word  for 
each.  He  knew  by  name  the  persons  employed  in  the 
various  departments,  interested  himself  in  their  family  his- 
tories, and  won  their  confidence. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1869,  Mr.  James  Harper  went 
to  his  place  of  business  in  his  asaal  health  and  spirits. 
He  had  almost  completed  his  seventy-fourth  year,  but  he 
was  as  erect  of  figure  and  as  buoyant  of  spirit  as  a  boy. 
After  making  his  usual  visit  to  the  departments,  he  took 
his  leave,  as  it  proved,  forever.  On  his  way  up  town  he 
sat  for  his  photograph,  the  best  and  most  characteristic 
ever  taken  of  him.  Then  having  dined,  he  drove  out  with 
his  daughter.  When  at  Forty-fourth  street,  and  nearing 
Central  Park,  the  pole  of  the  carriage  suddenly  broke,  and 
the  horses,  though  docile  and  well-trained,  were  frightened, 
and  at  once  were  beyond  control.  Mr.  Harper  was  thrown 
violently  to  the  pavement,  and  was  taken  up  insensible. 
He  was  so  seriously  injured  that  he  was  carried  into  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  where  he  died  two  days  after  the  accident, 
without  having  regained  consciousness.  It  was  remarked 
that  for  some  time  previous  to  this  sad  occurrence  Mr. 
Harper  had  omitted  at  family  prayers  the  petition  to  be 
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deliimd   from  endilen  death,  and  when  aske 
pluution  he  bad  ropliod,  "  Tho  Lord  knows  be 

The  deatb  at  Mr.  Junes  Harper  vua  d«cpl 
B»d  bis  faaen)  draw  together  a  very  large  att«[ 
the  moal  touching  tribaw  to  hie  memory  was  ] 
poor  ami  wid  iromn  whose  affections  liad  bocii 
l^fnpKUiy  ftod  cbaricita,  and  vho  beoi  to  kiss  i 

hwifwit  fMM  H  he  Isjr  in  his  coffin. 

John  Harper,  or  "  tho  Oolunul/'aa  he  wn 
aUied,  ailsnded  to  the  fliianoea  of  the  firm. 
luva  hem  of  ittclt  bnsineM  cnongh  for  any  c  lan  , 

bat  tka  Colonel  alucj  took  in,  a*  a  8ort  of  bj  i)ur- 

ofeAM  of  ths  large  snpplies  of  printing  p&,  other 

■■laUa  nwd  in  the  mannfactoro  of  boct'o  itn  tip- 

pRitioa  b«  had  acquired  tho  reputation  ^n  exoel- 

Imt  oompoaitor  and  accnrute  proof-roader.  an  early 

•fn,">ayi  one  who  knew  him  well,  "ho  de>i-><i]K'(l  that 
intaitiTe  taitc  in  tjiiograpbj  which  was  ao  marked  that  aa 
long  aa  b«  remained  in  active  life  at  tho  office  a  specimen 
page  of  etcry  important  hook  ie«ned  by  Hiirper  &  Bi-trthcm 
waf  always  submitted  to  him  for  examination.  lie  waa 
quick  to  dct«ct  a  t)'pographical  error.  If  there  was  but  a 
tingle  mistake  in  a  page,  were  it  nothing  but  a  turned  letter, 
hi6  keen  eyowasulmust  sure  to  catch  it.  IIo  waaespecially 
critical  in  tbe  matter  of  title-pages  ;  and  it  was  churoctcris- 
tic  of  liim  that  whenever  one  was  submitted  to  his  iDepec- 
tiou  he  always  felt  in  his  waistcoat-pocket  for  his  pencil 
tief'^re  looking  at  it.  Not  infrequently  a  titlc-pago  wiis 
reri»H  a  down  times  before  it  received  hia  imprimaiur." 

The  striking  habit  of  liis  mind  was  that  of  quick  dc- 
cmion.  lie  never  hesitate<l,  and  with  him  to  plan  wits  to 
execute.  A  remnrkiiblo  instance  of  this  quickness  of  pnr- 
[•Lwc  was  his  action  immediatrlr  after  the  great  fire  of  1SJ3. 
It  s<>  happened  that  on  tho  dny  of  this  dinaeter  I  was  sitting 
in  the  counting-room  of  Harper  &  Itrotheri,  nojolinting 
for  the  une  of  some  of  their  st«rcotype  plates.  The  four 
brothers  were  present,  with  several  of  tbe  sons.     Suddenly 
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everyone  was  startled  by  the  cry  of  "  Fire  ;*'  and  in  an 
instant  the  whole  building  seemed  to  be  in  a  blaze.  It  was 
soon  evident  that  little  could  be  saved  ;  and  having  satisfied 
themselves  that  everyone  employed  in  the  establishment 
was  safe,  the  four  brothers  joined  the  excited  throng  in  the 
street,  and  calmly  watched  the  heroic  but  futile  efforts  of 
the  firemen  to  quench  the  flames. 

John  Harper  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence,  as  they 
stood  together.  Drawing  out  his  watch,  he  remarked,  in 
as  cool  a  voice  as  if  he  were  sitting  in  his  parlor,  that  it  was 
time  to  go  to  dinner,  and  that  it  would  be  well  for  the  firm 
to  meet  at  his  house  in  the  evening  for  consultation.  At 
this  conference  it  was  decided  that,  although  there  was  an 
ample  competency  on  which  they  could  retire,  the  business 
was  too  valuable  to  be  given  np,  especially  as  they  all  had 
sons  to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  "  We  must  show  them 
that  we  are  not  old  fogies,^'  said  Mr.  John  Harper. 

Temporary  arrangements  were  made  at  once  to  carry  on 
the  business  ;  and  the  erection  of  the  large  buildings  now 
occupied  by  the  firm  was  immediately  begun.  The  plans 
were  designed  by  Mr.  John  Harper,  and  the  buildings  were 
constructed  under  his  personal  supervision.  It  is  said  that 
he  went  over  the  whole  establishment  only  once  after  its 
completion. 

I  find  in  the  Booksellers*  Advertiser  of  January,  1834, 
the  following  statement : — 

We  have  ascertained  that  the  number  of  works  printed 
and  published  by  Harper  and  Bros.,  is  234,  making  413 
volumes,  a  single  set  of  which  cost,  at  trade  price,  t252.38. 
Of  Harper's,  192  volumes,  from  ISmo  to  Svo  are  stereo- 
typed, and  the  stereotype  plates  alone,  exclusive  of  copy- 
right, paper,  printing,  and  binding,  could  not  have  cost 
less  than  175,000. 

Ten  years  ago  these  brothers  worked  the  press  with  their 
own  hands,  and  it  is  within  that  time  that  they  have  com- 
menced publishing,  now  they  give  constant  employment  to 
nearly  200  persons,  and,  indirectly,  to  many  more.     They 
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Arc  diffuBin^c  knorlcdge  to  millions,  and  their  nnmes 
wv  familuu'  wlHTcrcr  tlio  Eriglieli  language  is  spoken.  So 
nucli  for  indoftry,  cntrrpriso,  sod  [ler&everaDce.  Lot  sot 
oth«T  worthv.  bat  lost  Bncccssfal  publishers  bo  forgotten,  as 
lK>tMHit  Ougborrj  m;>.  "  Comiiarisons  arc  odorous." 

Trcnlr  jmuv  later  thpnumbcr  of  publications  pobliehed 
by  Harper  and  Brtw.,  had  roiiohwl  fully  two  thoasand. 
Theae  were  all  dcatroTvd  by  the  fire.  Thirty  years  later  from 
the  hUer  dale  (JaomtrT,  1SS4),  tU<;  li»t  of  books  publisbed 
ky  Ibttn  nntnhrrcd  fully  five  thooKind  different  works.  By 
a  MOgnUr  coineiden<*c  the  lost  book  published  by  the 
flripnal  firm  of  Uarper  and  Bros.,  vas  "  Seneca's  Morals/' 
witli  aotaa  by  BUboju  Hunt  and  Whiting.  This  was  Muy 
S6,  1877.  Flcbibcr  Haqwr  dying  ou  tho  29th  of  May,  1877. 
It  viU  be  niDcaibcTed  that  "  Seneca's  Morals  "  was  tho  first 
baok  pabltabid  by  J,  A  J.  Harper. 

Mr.  John  Harper  waa  very  fond  of  horses,  and  his 
luiiliw  igan  was  Bwfl  almost  orery  afternoon  as  he  took 
lua  daily  drive  ihmugh  Ctutral  Park  and  in  the  roads 
bryrrnd.  Ho  was  one  of  the  earliest  owuers  of  a  fast  team 
in  Xcw  Yi>rk,  and  oflen  entered  into  a  friendly  trial  of 
Fjt-cd  with  Robert  Bonner  or  the  late  Commodore  Vandcr- 
l.'li. 

Neither  ho  nor  bis  brothers  over  worked  on  Sunday, 
4-«<'n  <)iiriiig  their  apprenticeship.  It  is  told  of  liim  that 
(■ti>  Saturday  afiernoiin.  when  he  was  a  journeyman  printer 
in  tbf'oniiiloyment  of  Jonathan  Seymour,  be  was  informed 
:h:it  be  wa.*  eiix-cted  to  work  tlie  next  day  on  the  cala- 
l■•;.^le  of  .in  auction  sale  ;  whicli  was  to  be  held  on  thefolJow- 
iU7  Muniiay.  "That  I  will  not  do,"  was  the  sturdy. 
iri>''i;.'b  ri-!<[>fclfnl  reply.  "1  will  forfeit  mv  papers,  but  I 
w.i:  not  work  on  Siuulay."  When  the  clock  struck  twelve 
tp  .»;  i.iphi.  .John  llar|>er  laid  di>wn  bis  composing  stick, 
1^.1  W'-nt  home,  regardless  of  a  tiireat  to  discbargc  him. 
"ii  M',n'lay  morning  Mr.  Seymour,  wlio  admired  tJic  pluck 
■n  1  m-Tal  cnnrape  disjiluyed  by  tlie  yoiin(;  man,  apologized 
f.r  lia\.ng  •jxikt-n  harshly  to  him,  and  made  him  foreman 
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tion  on  her  motives,  she  hastened  to  add  :  ''  I  thought  that 
if  I  gave  Wesley  to  the  Lord,  he  would  take  him  and  make 
him  over  again,  so  that  he  would  be  all  right." 

Gentle,  refined,  and  affectionate  in  spirit,  Wesley  pos- 
sessed a  natural  inclination  to  the  literary  culture  which 
distinguished  him  in  after  life.  His  mind  was  quick,  sub- 
tile, and  at  the  same  time  broad  and  catholic.  Ue  had  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  productions  of  the  best 
authors,  and  few  men  were  better  read  in  the  current  liter- 
ature of  the  day.  As  his  part  of  the  business,  he  for  many 
years  managed  the  literary  department,  receiving  authors' 
manuscripts,  and  frequently  reading  them  himself.  His 
manner  was  invariably  courteous  and  affable,  and  no  one 
could  be  long  in  his  presence  without  feeling  at  home. 
The  most  sensitive  author  found  in  him  a  sympathetic 
friend  and  adviser.  If  a  MS.  was  to  be  declined,  the  decli- 
nation was  always  made  in  the  kindest  manner,  and  the 
disappointment  softened,  not  infrequently,  with  sugges- 
tions and  advice  that  gave  the  unsuccessful  applicant  fresh 
heart  and  hope.  Wesley  also  attended  to  the  literary  cor- 
respondence of  the  house,  in  which  position  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Joseph  W.  Harper,  Jun.,  one  of  the 
senior  members  of  the  present  firm. 

For  several  years  previous  to  his  death  Wesley  was  in 
feeble  health.  One  afternoon  his  three  brothers  paid  him 
a  visit  at  his  house.  What  took  place  during  that  inter- 
view has  never  been  told.  It  was  the  last  meeting  of  the 
four  on  earth.  The  next  day  James  met  with  the  fatal 
accident  already  described.  Wesley,  deeply  affected  by  the 
break  in  the  harmonious  circle  of  brotherhood,  predicted 
that  he  would  be  the  next  to  go.  The  heart  trouble,  from 
which  he  had  long  suffered,  became  rapidly  worse  ;  and  on 
the  14th  of  February,  1870,  the  "best  beloved"  of  the 
four  brothers  passed  quietly  away.  A  little  after  sunrise 
he  asked  that  the  window  should  be  opened;  then,  after 
taking  a  slight  refreshment,  he  thanked  his  attendants 
with  his  usual  courtesy,  lay  back  on  the  pillow,  closed  his 
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v;r»  and  dird.  Four  of  the  pull-bearers  at  his  funeral  wciv 
■en  who  had  bet-n  for  many  years  in  the  empto}'iii<.'ii  i  of 
tfa«  dmi. 

Tho  imi  Dr.  Qeorgti  Ripley,  vho  woe  for  a  loDg  time  a 
7«Ml«r  of  manOBcnptfl  for  the  Harpei^,  waa  brought  iuto 
intiouta  pvnoiuil  rclnliuns  with  Weitlcy  ;  and  I  take  ploit^- 
mra  in  trniKferring  to  these  pages  the  following  just  und 
boutfelt  tribute  from  the  pen  of  one  who  icnew  him  so  well. 
WritiSf  to  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Hurjwr,  Jun.,  from  CaLimiii. 
Sfcfly,  in  March,  1870,  Dr.  Ripley  Bays :  "  One  of  the  lust 
vidtairbicb  I  made  before  leaving  New  York  was  tothesiclc 
chunber  uf  the  invalid.  I  did  not  bid  him  »  formal  fare- 
well,  fi>rhe  appeared  so  full  of  cheerfulness  and  courage, 
that  I  conld  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  he  would  not 
Tvoorn'  •tn'ngth  and  remain  with  us  a  few  years  more.  My 
hope  WM  atroDg  that  I  should  yet  look  upon  bis  kindly 
fiMMgun.  Bnt  now  that  he  has  gone  from  us  forever,  I 
laok  back  upon  that  visit  with  peculiar  gratification.  It 
kft  an  iraprcwion  on  my  mind  which  I  shall  always  love  to 
ebrrisfa.  It  blondii  graciously  with  the  recollections  that 
rf  main  aft«r  the  twenty  years  during  which  I  felt  myself 
h><n'>rtd  with  his  intimacy.  He  was  constantly  the  same 
:i-f  me  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  our  acquaintance.  I 
n^-Tor  heard  a  passionate  or  inconsiderate  word  from  his 
1  ;h.  Without  any  formal  demonstrations,  his  maiinei-a 
wire  of  the  very  essence  of  kindness.  His  convertnlion 
li' vcr  fail<-<i  to  be  pleasant  and  instructive,  in  harmony 
with  hi4  candid  and  affectionate  bearing,  and  enliveni'd 
w,th  'juiet  humor  that  sprang  from  the  gentleness  and 
p.-«iiii>M  of  his  nature.  It  is  a  great  consolation,  in  the 
!■.  *  »liii-h  we  snfler  in  ommon,  th;it  this  whole  earthly 
(f.aroe  has  left  to  serene  and  pure  an  image  in  the  mem- 
orr." 

Ai  3  young  man  AV'esley  Harper  visited  a  theatre  but 
•■n<f.  and  his  eiiK'rience,  as  described  by  himself  in  later 
!;f.-.  wiifl  anything  but  agreeable.  "  Oneevening,"he  waid, 
•'  *.jmo  of  the  boys  persuaded  me  to  go  to  the  theatre  with 
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them.  We  went  together  and  took  our  seats  in  the  pit. 
The  performance  had  not  begun.  The  people  were  assem- 
bling, and  my  companions  sat  joking  and  laughing  ;  but  I 
could  not  enter  into  their  fun.  A  dreadful  feeling  came 
over  me.  It  seemed  as  though  all  the  prayers  of  my 
mother,  all  the  instructions  of  my  father,  rushed  across  my 
mind  at  once.  I  felt  as  though  I  was  at  the  very  mouth  of 
perdition,  and  that  I  could  hardly  hope  to  escape  alive.  At 
length,  I  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and,  remembering  that 
the  hour  of  family  prayer  was  approaching,  I  seized  my 
hat  and  fled  from  the  house.''  He  did  not  enter  a  theatre 
again  till  many  years  afterward.  His  children  say,  that 
while  this  story  of  his  boyhood  illustrates  the  reverent  sim- 
plicity and  filial  devotion  which  never  left  him,  yet  bo 
really  possessed  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  best  plays 
and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  highest  dramatic  represen- 
tation. 

In  the  simple  Methodist  Church  in  Sands  Street^  Brook- 
lyn, where,  beneath  the  pulpit,  lie  the  remains  of  his  stur- 
dy English  ancestor,  James  Harper,  and  where  six  gener- 
ations of  the  family  have  worshipped,  there  is  a  mural 
tablet  with  this  inscription  : 


JOSEPH  WESLEY  HARPER, 

Born  Dec.  25,  1801. 
Died  Feb.  14,  1870. 

"  Everybody  who  knew  him  loved  bim  ;  everybody,  that  Ib,  who 
loved  modesty  and  generosity  and  lionor." 


These  words  were  written  by  a  great  master  of  fiction,  in 
affectionately  describing  his  hero — one  of  the  sweetest  ideals 
in  English  literature.  And  who  shall  say  that  Colonel 
Newcome,  in  his  manliness,  simplicity,  and  reverence,  does 
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,  to  Di  many  ooble  soola  vbo  have  dopattcd 
tku  lifv  in  G«il'i  faith  and  fear  ? 

Fletcher  Harpor,  the  yoaugcst  member  of  the  firm,  was 
the  last  tt  gn.  Uis  drath  occurred  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1877.  The  fint  break  in  the  family  of  brothers  had  deeply 
■BrctBd  the  nimaimog  throe  ;  the  death  of  Wesley  -a-as  a 
pmliirly  [k-ix>qh1  Ihm  to  Fletcher,  the  affection  between 
than  haling  Uv ti  very  strung  ;  and  after  the  Colonel  hiid 
fmmti  away,  Fletcher  appeared  to  lose  interest  in  his 
mMMB  ba*inr«).  Ht*  rarely  visited  the  office  after  that 
btnftVCBienL  I  last  saw  him  in  the  summer  of  1876,  pluy- 
img  sroi)ttct  with  his  grandchildren  nt  his  beautiful  Hnmmor 
nflidanceat  IrnugUm-oD-thc-Uudson.  I  had  knonn  liim 
■auiy  forty  yeara,  and  dnring  all  that  time  be  was  to  me  a 
win  ooniiM'lliir  and  a  good  friend. 

Fkteber  Harper  poesesscd  great  administrativo  abil- 
ItkoL  His  jndgment  was  ijnick,  decisive,  and  rarely 
bolL  Writing  •win  after  his  death,  Mr.  George  William 
Cartis  nwl  of  him  :  "  In  all  bis  busineaa  relations,  Fletcher 
Uarpcr  ihowcd  the  qtiality  of  a  great  administrator.  El« 
was  a  man  of  the  truest  modesty,  and  gayly  said  that  he 
«  3.'  a  '  pH.Muble '  man  of  business  ;  but  ho  would  have  beeu 
•  h-tingiiiiih(-d  in  any  uliicf  public  trust  demanding  immense 
1  tn  r;;v.  fa;,'aciiy,  qnicit  and  unerring  judgment,  and  easy 
atnl  effiiiint  mastery  of  men,  lie  had  the  instinct  of  a 
]-:ui'T.  lie  knew  at  once  what  woe  to  bo  done,  and  his 
fthrt  vd  estimate  of  men  enabled  him  to  choose  his  inslru- 
ni-'itJ.  .  .  .  Fletcher  IlarjHu:  was  altrays  quiet,  and 
aj'iw-arci  always  to  be  at  leisure  ;  but  his  electrical  energy, 
hi*  '-ontrolling  will,  made  him  seem,  for  all  that,  the 
ui-jtiiiiang  force  of  the  huge  factory  that  swarmed  uinl 
■-■inimeil  aronmi  him.  .  .  .  Like  all  such  masterful 
m-  :i.  he  abh<irre<l  ruts  and  roultne,  and  wus  constantly 
a:.'i  'juiclly  tfi^ling  the  reodinesD  and  iiitclligt-nce  of  those 
atounil  him.  lie  dropj>cd  a  pregnant  bint.  The  hc;irer 
*aw  itie  if'jie  and  piir|H)»c,  made  thorough  and  ample  pre- 
j.j7»ti'jn,  aupposing  the  thing  was  to  be  done.     Mr.  Harper 
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came,  saw  with  satisfaction  that  a  hint  could  be  correctly 
taken,  but  announced  that  the  thing  would  not  be  done. 
What  he  wanted  were  the  habit  and  faculty  of  readiness, 
afad  thus  he  surrounded  himself  with  minute-men." 

When  John  C.  Spencer  was  Secretary  of  State  at  Al- 
bany, in  1839,  it  became  his  duty  to  supervise  the  selec- 
tion of  books  for  the  School  District  libraries.  The  alert 
mind  of  Fletcher  Harper  saw  the  opportunity  for  an  im- 
portant stroke  of  business,  and,  going  to  his  brother  James, 
he  said,  "Boss,  give  me  a  letter  to  your  friend  Thurlow 
Weed,  and  ask  him  to  introduce  me  to  Mr.  Spencer/' 
Armed  with  this  letter,  the  "boy,"  as  James  called  him, 
took  the  next  boat  for  Albany,  and  on  arriving  there  put 
up  at  the  old  Eagle  Tavern.  He  then  sauntered  out  to  find 
Mr.  Weed,  who  was  then  editor  of  the  Albany  Journal,  and 
a  man  of  very  great  influence  Mr.  Weed  received  him  in 
the  kindest  manner,  and  having  read  James  Harper's  letter, 
said  : 

"  Well,  Fletcher,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  what  I  can 
for  you  for  your  own  sake,  as  well  as  on  account  of  my  dear 
friend,  your  brother.  Now,  Mr.  Spencer  is  a  very  diflBcult 
man  to  approach.  He  is  very  sensitive  and  always  suspi- 
cious of  possible  jobs  ;  he  requires  to  be  approached  with 
some  delicacy  and  caution."  He  then  added,  suddenly, 
"  Why  !  he  is  coming  to  my  house  to-night.  The  Gover- 
nor will  be  there,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Mr. 
Spencer  and  some  senators  and  assemblymen." 

Said  Fletcher,  impulsively,  "  That  is  the  Tcry  time  I 
can  meet  him." 

Mr.  Weed  shook  his  head  and  said,  "  Now,  don't  be  in 
such  a  hurry,  my  boy  ;  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry.  I  will 
manage  that.  I  don't  think  it  would  answer  for  you  to 
meet  him  at  my  house.     Let  me  arrange  it  for  you." 

Accordingly,  during  the  evening,  and  in  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  friends,  but  not  directly  to  Secretary  Spen- 
cer, Mr.  Weed  casually  remarked  that  he  had  had  a  pleas- 
ant interview  that  day  with  a  young  man  from  New  York, 
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•  luutl-worlciog,  iutcUigent,  induatrioas,  etraigbtforward 
jwiag  priuter,  oud  that  be  was  tho  youngest  bruther  of  his 
«U  friond  and  folluw-praesmaD,  Jumes  Hurper.  Mr.  Spencer, 
emriimmug  Mr.  Wiicd's  remarks  iibout  tbe  young  man — as 
1m  tnUoded  be  should— tamed  to  Mr.  Weed  aud  eaid  : 

"  Who  it  thii  wondortiU  young  man,  tbis  young  priulerF 
Wbitn  is  be,  uid  why  didn't  you  have  him  here  to- 
night  ?'' 

Said  Mr.  Wood,  "  Why,  Mr.  Spencer,  be  is  very  sensj' 
He  bju   come  to  Albany  eipre^y  to   see  you   oa 

"  T1m&,  why  not  have  biro  here  to-night  ?"  asked  Mr. 

IMMT. 

"BcBBuao,"  uid  Mr.  Weed,  "  ho  is  not  that  kind  of  a 
■an,  wtd  he  i>  too  proud  to  avail  bimse)!  of  a  social  ooca- 
moa  lor  bniincM  purposes." 

Tbo  ncntary  ituiuodiately  said,  "  Well,  you  make  me 
mj  detirouB  of  seeing  bim.  We  mast  see  bim  early  to- 
■Kirrtiw.     Bring  him  up ;  where  ia  be  ?" 

"Ua  M  itown  «(  Una  Eitglo  TiiTaru,''  wud  Mr.  Woed. 
"  I  will  bring  bim  up  to-morrow  ;  but  mind,  be  is  very 
proud  and  very  Beusitive." 

Accordingly,  the  next  day,  Mr.  Weed  prcBcntcd  him  to 
.S  cn-iary  Spencer.  The  Secretary  was  very  favorably  dia- 
]i>t*td  toward-'i  him.  He  said,  "  I  undcr^itaiid,  my  yuung 
friend,  tliat  you  want  to  furnish  the  State  with  the  school 
dislnut  library  hooks." 

Fletcher  replied,  "  Yes,  that  is  what  I  hate  come  for, 
Mr.  Si-crctary." 

"  iiuw  do  you  propose  to  do  it  ?"  asked  Mr.  Si>eucor. 

"  I  projioae  to  do  it  under  your  direction,"  said 
Fktcht-r. 

"  Y->ti  haven't  all  tbo  books,"  said  Mr.  Si>encer. 

"  Vi-  will  buy  them,  then,"  replied  Fletcher. 

"  lint  ruppose  you  ciinuotbuy  lhem?"[Miid  Mr.  Spencer. 

"  Viii-  will  make  arraugeuieuts  about  it  of  some  kiud," 
Mid  Fktcher. 
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*'How  about  the  price  ?'*  asked  Mr.  Spencer. 

"  That,"  said  Fletcher,  looking  the  Secretary  squarely 
in  the  face,  ''you  shall  decide.  Whatever  arrangements 
you  may  make  will  be  satisfactory  to  my  brothers  and  to  me. 
We  shall  put  ourselves  in  your  hands." 

The  result  of  this  interview  was  that  Mr.  Spencer  gave 
the  house  the  making  and  supplying  of  what  soon  became 
known  in  every  household  in  New  York  State  as  "  Har- 
per^s  School  District  Library." 

''  Many  of  the  elements  that  make  a  good  diplomatist," 
says  a  writer  that  knew  Fletcher  Harper,  **  entered  into 
his  mental  composition.  On  one  occasion,  early  in  our 
civil  war,  the  publication  of  Harper  s  Weekly  was  suspended 
by  order  of  Secretary  Stanton,  on  account  of  the  printing 
of  some  views  of  our  works  before  Yorktown,  which  Mc- 
Clellan  was  then  besieging.  Following  the  order  was  a 
telegram  from  tlie  Secretary,  stating  that  the  firm  had  been 
guilty  of  'giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy '  (an  offense 
punishable  with  death),  and  requesting  that  some  member 
of  tlie  firm  should  immediately  proceed  to  Washington 
— whether  to  suffer  that  extreme  penalty  being  left  in 
doubt.  The  delicate  mission  devolved  upon  Fletcher  Har- 
per. He  found  the  Secretary  of  War  in  a  very  belligerent 
mood  ;  but  before  five  words  had  been  exchanged  he  con- 
trived to  put  Mr.  Stanton  on  the  defensive,  on  a  matter  en- 
tirely foreign  to  the  object  of  his  visit.  Before  leaving  the 
War  office  he  secured  the  revocation  of  the  order  of  suspen- 
sion, and  received  the  Secretary's  thanks  for  the  support 
which  the  Weekly  was  rendering  the  country  and  the  gov- 
ernment." 

Harper's  Weekly  was  the  creation  of  Fletcher  Harper.  It 
was  essentially  his  enterprise,  and  until  within  a  few  months 
of  his  death  the  best  energies  of  his  controlling  mind  were 
devoted  to  its  management.  The  first  editor  of  the  Weekly 
was  the  late  Mr.  Theodore  Sedgwick.  Early  in  the  war, 
Mr.  George  William  Curtis  became  the  political  editor  of 
the  paper,  a  position  which  ho  continues  to  hold  with  com- 
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mM&ding  •biUtjr.  AliODt  (aartcen  years  ago  Mr.  S.  S. 
Cttoaat  inccMded  Mr.  Henry  M.  Aldca  as  its  "  osecative  " 
editor,  on  the  transfer  of  the  latter  to  the  editorship  of  the 

Thff  lirm  of  the  Magazine  origiuated  with  James  Har- 
per, bat  the  matiageuieiit  of  this  moat  successful  and  widely 
dnolsbd  p«nodica)  was  by  common  consent  left  in  the 
liMld*  of  Flttlchrr  Harper,  as  Utcr  was  that  of  the  Weeklif 
■md  th«  Satar.  As  a  political  journal  the  Weekly  baa 
faetB  *  itrong  ndvocnte  of  the  principles  and  course  of  the 
B«|mblJoen  party  :  but  it  has  always  moiiitaiQed  the  char- 
aetrr  of  aa  indepGudaot  obBerrer  uf  politieti,  and  refused 
Ui  b«  boond  by  party  tranuaels,  or  to  be  considered  a 
party  "  orgao." 

Ud*  of  the  moet  touching  tributes  to  the  memory  of 
Plvtcber  Hariwr  waa  frniii  the  pea  of  Ur.  Curtis,  in  the 
*'  Eacy  Cboir ;"  and  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  a  portion  of 
it: 

•'  The  trituUui  to  him  ou  nil  sidtus  ugreed  iu  the  rccog- 
nitioa  at  bia  remarkable  power  and  strength  of  nature — a 
noble  manlineis  made  Bwoet  and  mild  by  the  frcsliest  affec- 
tion and  tlie  most  tender  eymjiuthy.  His  mmlesty,  like  all 
hijt  '|UHl!tie«,  partook  of  a  native  greatnoas.  He  rcsolut-cly, 
hit!  with  entire  unostenlatiou,  pursued  his  way.  He  never 
In  Id  an  office  or  wished  for  one.  Ho  was  not  seen  on  pub- 
li<  mcciinga  or  on  great  occiisions  ;  and  no  man  of  equal 
iiijrk  iti  the  city  m<)re  instinctively  avoided  every  kind  of 
1.-  t'-ricij.  Uis  bonie,  thronged  with  affectionate  kindred, 
«:u-  loppy  beyond  the  common  lot;  and  at  his  liospilublc 
\a\i\--  ?ut  frienos  frum  far  and  ncur,  to  whom  his  sweet  and 
ri.ntiy  welcome  was  a  benediction  like  the  summer  air. 
'lini'  )<;uisiil  ;  )iis  brtithers— tlie  cheery  James,  the  iridnniit- 
-,\-'.-  .I'lin,  ttiegrriclous  Wesley — ilied.  Thcfamoiis  hrother- 
h'--l  u\iri  diiuolveil,  and  Fletcher  stood  alone  amid  his 
n.'  ni'.r;.*  and  youn;;(r  men.  Tihj  strong  to  desiwnd,  wilh 
B  h:^-li  :ind  keen  relish  for  life,  he  yet  could  not  but  feel, 
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'  The  old  order  changeth,  giylDg  place  to  new.' " 

The  tie  between  him  and  Wesley  had  been  peculiarly 
tender ;  and  as  Fletcher  sometimes  sat  in  the  office^  where 
for  a  long  life  they  had  been  so  intimately  associated,  and 
gazed  out  of  the  window,  with  musing  and  melancholy  eyes, 
his  strong  face  seemingly  steeped  in  infinite  tenderness  of 
feeling,  one  who  had  known  them  long  and  knew  his  heart 
who  remained,  could  but  interpret  his  looks  in  the  words 
of  Henry  Vaughn : 

'  They  are  all  gone  in  the  world  of  light 

And  I  ulone  sit  lingerhig  here  : 
Their  very  memory  is  fair  and  bright 

And  my  sad  thought  doth  clear. 

I  see  them  walking  in  an  air  of  glory, 
Whose  light  doth  trample  on  my  days — 

My  days  which  are  at  best  but  dull  and  hoary, 
Mere  glimmerings  and  decays.' " 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  my  recollections  of  these  well- 
known  gentlemen,  not  merely,  because  they  were  my  fast 
friends,  but  because  the  story  of  their  career  is  instructive 
in  many  ways.  They  cared  not  so  much  about  business 
success,  or  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  as  of  leading  happy 
and  useful  lives.  Success  and  wealth  came  to  them,  but 
neither  was  the  chief  object  of  their  ambition.  The  present 
firm  name  was  adopted  in  1833.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
the  "American  CyclopsBdia,''  which  contains  more  than 
twenty-three  thousand  titles  of  subjects,  gives  but  one  title 
of  a  business  firm,  and  that  reads  **  Harper  and  Brothers.^' 
The  reason  for  this  exception  is  probably  the  fact  that  the 
four  brothers  acted  as  a  unit  in  all  their  business  transac- 
tions. They  were  known,  individually,  as  exemplary 
Christian  gentlemen ;  but,  collectively,  the  brothers  were 
inseparable.  Their  firm  name  was  probably  more  widely- 
known  among  English-speaking  people  than  that  of  any 
other  business  house  in  existence.  Their  business  was  con- 
ducted on  the  basis  of  absolute  trust  and  confidence  in  each 
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ot&er.  Tb«R  vaa  noflystem  of  ch<>ckii  between  them,  aud 
BO  ttcocoDty  foroDc.  So  close,  ind«ed,  waa  the  iutimaoy, 
sod  ao  ooboanded  tiw  common  coufiduncc,  thut  fur  muny 
yt»n  no  atxouata  were  kept  between  tbo  brothers.  Each 
ooe  took  whal  bo  necdod  for  himaelf,  aad  the  others 
iteithcr  kn«w  nor  cArm]  to  know  how  much  uuch  one  drew 
oat  for  bu  ova  neo.  This  stale  of  affairs  oontiuaod  till 
within  teu  yean  of  the  death  of  James  Harper. 

No  eDt«rpiifle  was  over  uiidcrtakoii  which  any  one  of 
tbem  diMpproTed.  Of  thia,  the  etrtabliahment  of  the 
Atarr  it  *  DOt«bl«  illnatnttion.  The  project  oriffinated,  aa 
already  nentionq^,  with  Fletcher  Harjiur ;  the  otherg  woro 
mt  6ral  indiffoent  to  it.  At  lengtii,  be  said  ho  woa  ao  sun} 
of  Its  lucotuw,  thai,  if  the  others  were  willing,  ho  would 
underlake  it  alnno.  Bnt  John  Uarper  aaid,  "No;  we 
kan  never  done  anything  separately  ;  wc  won't  niiiko  this 
an  exocptton.  I  think  brother  Fletcher  shall  have  hii^  way, 
and  we  will  start  the  Bator,"  It  was  aometimcB  naked, 
■■  Which  i*  Ihf  Mr  UarjHT,  and  who  are  Ibt- brothers?"  and 
the  inTariiUile  answer  was,  "  Either  one  is  Harper  and  th« 
r.-t  an-  the  brothers,"  As  Mr.  Curtis  aptly  said  :  "With 
th'in  honors  were  t-a»y,  and  it  was  hard  to  aay  where  Janics 

*  ■i.ii-'i.  and  John,  Wesley,  and  Fle'chcr  begun."  The  divia- 
I'li  if  hiljor,  by  which  each  auperin  tended  certain  depurt- 
ni'  III.' oft  ho  establish  men  t,  was  one  that  grew  nalurullyout 

•  ■1  till  iriiid.vidiial  tastoa. 

Thi-  four  brolhiTs  were  lifelong  and  consiateiit  momlKTa 
■  f  [h-  Meth'xlist  FpiHCopul  Church  ;  but  thuy  were  men  of 
l.f..3<i,  catli'ilic  mindi',  and  thoir  predilections  for  their  own 
f..rtii  I'f  ndigious  woriihip  did  not  prejudice  them  against 
■aI.-  r  fiirms.  Their  ardent  veneration  for  Wealcy  de!«3ended 
I.,  ih'ir  cliildren,  Bcveral  of  wh<tm,  I  may  adil,  have  dia- 
j.ij>.-l,  i-rhiips,  an  evi-n  closer  conformity  to  the  example 
aii'l  th'-  -inrit  of  his  ccclcsiiiBtical  toachiTig,  by  adhering  to 
;-i-  .-ti'in-li  in  who-*.'  communion  the  great  reformer  lived 
ai.d  dud.  Th,-y  all  share.!  the  h;ippy  fm-nlly  of  leaving 
oir.iuM  U.hind  iheui  when  they  left  the  ollicc.     There  was 
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no  trace  of  asceticism  in  their  character.  For  many  years 
Fletcher  Harper's  informal  Monday  dinners  drew  around 
his  hospitable  board  many  of  the  literary  men  of  the  day. 
Clergymen  were  frequent  guests  at  these  pleasant  entertain- 
ments^ Among  them  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prime,  of  the  New 
York  Observer  (who  succeeded  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark  as  edi- 
tor of  the  "  Drawer  "  in  Harper's  Magazine)  ^  the  Rev.  Dr. 
M'Clintock,  the  eminent  Methodist  divine  and  scholar ;  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Samuel  Osgood ;  the  Be  v.  Dr.  Milburn,  the  blind 
preacher  ;  the  Bev.  Father  Cumming,  of  St.  Stephen^  and 
many  others,  whose  anecdotes  of  books  and  authors  were  a 
delight  to  hear. 

The  attachment  of  the  four  brothers  to  the  persons 
in  their  employment  was  remarked  by  every  one  who  was 
at  all  familiar  with  their  establishment;  and,  in  turn, 
they  were  served  with  a  fidelity  and  zeal  that  spring  from 
reciprocal  good-will  and  confidence  alone.  Many  men  and 
women  have  been  for  years  in  their  employment,  and  have 
been  followed  by  their  children  and  grandchildren.  I 
remember  being  in  the  oflSce  one  day  when  old  Mr.  Far- 
rington,  still  hale,  despite  the  weight  of  years,  came  in  to 
remind  Mr.  Fletcher  Harper  that  it  was  just  fifty  years 
since  he  had  entered  the  service  of  J.  &  J.  Harper. 

It  is  a  pleasant  thing  for  me  to  say  of  the  present  firm**" 
that  the  friends  of  the  four  brothers  are  also  their  own. 
It  is  enough  that  a  man  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  esteem 
of  the  founders  of  the  house  to  establish  like  relations  with 
their  successors.  I  may  mention,  as  an  illustration,  the 
case  of  Mr.  Sampson  Low,  the  venerable  English  pub- 
lisher, who  became  the  London  agent  of  the  house  in  1845, 
and  whose  personal  as  well  as  business  relations  with  the 
four  brothers  were  always  most  friendly  and  confidential 
More  than  once,  since  the  death  of  Fletcher  Harper,  Mr. 

*  The  firm  at  present  consists  of  Philip  J.  A.,  Fletcher,  Jr., 
Joseph  Wesley,  Jr.,  John  Wesley,  and  Joseph  Abnbk  Haiiper, 
all  sons  of  the  founders  of  the  firm,  and  J.  Hemry  Harper,  the 
latter  a  grandson  of  Flstchbr  Harper. 
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tov  hai  nakod  to  he  relieved  from  hia  agency ;  but  the 
preaeiit  flnu  invariably  replied  that  they  were  unwilliitg  to 
•ever  ihu  ralntiona  bo  long  ago  eetablished,  and  maiDlai&L'd 
with  matnal  rvgurd  and  confidence.  They  sent  him,  trhon 
h«  It&d  rrached  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-three,  an  nssisluiit, 
to  ralicve  iiim  of  the  turd  work  of  tho  positiou,  bnt  doclinetl 
ttt  Mseept  his  rtdgnntiou.  I  mn  also  permitted  to  mention 
having  MMn  a  leiter  from  Mr.  William  C.  Prime  to  Mr. 
Jnaeph  W.  Ritrper,  Jun..  in  which  the  writer,  after  uJlnd- 
JBg  in  fcpting  IvmiM  to  his  long  friendship  with  the  broth- 
•n  and  tbo  prcaent  firm,  expresses  bia  regret  that  he  has 
Eu>  M>ai  to  cootinns  that  fricndahip  with  the  coming  geno- 
ntion. 

Thui  plcoiantly  do  the  present  member*  of  the  flrm 
maiotaiD  th«  traditions  of  its  founders.  The  atmosphere 
■f  kindly  sentiment  remains  Dticliangod  ;  and  in  conclud- 
ing ihew  deaultory  recollecrtians  I  cannot  do  bcttktr  than 
qaotc  the  lines  written  by  Mr.  Cnrtis,  which  are  inscribed 
•bore  the  firepUoe  of  the  privalo  office  in  Fraukliu  Square, 
and  which  s«cro  to  me  to  express,  in  the  mont  felicitom 
manner,  the  traditional  spirit  of  the  house  : 
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annoyed,  almost  angry,  indeed,  at  this.  I  wrote  sereral  articles  in 
the  papers,  directing  attention  to  tiiese  productions,  and  finding  no 
eclio  of  my  views,  I  recollect  to  have  asked  John  Pickering  to  read 
some  of  them,  and  give  me  his  opinion  of  them.  He  did  as  1  request- 
ed ;  his  answer  was  that  they  displayed  a  wonderful  beauty  of  style, 
with  a  kind  of  double  vision,  a  sort  of  second  sight,  which  revealed, 
beyond  the  outward  forms  of  life  and  being,  a  sort  of  Spirit  World, 
somewhat  as  a  lake  reflects  the  earth  around  it  and  the  sky  above  it. 
He  was  right  no  doubt  at  that  period,  but  ere  long  a  large  portion  of 
the  reading  world  obtained  a  new  sense — how  or  where,  or  whence, 
is  not  easily  determined — which  led  them  to  study  the  mystical,  to 
divebenenth  and  beyond  the  senses,  and  to  discern,  gather  and  cher- 
ish gems  and  pearls  of  price  in  the  hidden  depths  of  the  soul. 

'*  Hawthorne  was  in  fact,  a  kind  of  Wordsworth  in  prose  :  less 
kindly,  less  genial  toward  mankind,  but  deeper  and  more  philosophi- 
cal. His  fate  was  simiUr  :  at  first  he  was  neglected,  at  last  he  had 
worshippers. 

**  In  1887,  I  recommended  Mr.  Hawthorne  to  publish  a  volume 
comprising  his  various  pieces,  which  had  appeared  in  the  Token  and 
elsewhere.  He  consented,  but  as  I  hud  ceased  to  be  a  publisher,  it 
was  difficult  to  find  anyone  who  would  undertake  to  bring  out  the  work. 
I  applied  to  the  agent  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  but  he  refused, 
until  at  last  1  relinquished  my  copyright  on  such  of  the  tales  as  I  had 
published,  to  Mr.  Hawthorne,  and  joined  a  friend  of  his  in  a  bond 
to  indemnify  them  against  loss,  and  thus  the  work  was  published  by 
the  Stationers*  Company  under  the  title  of  'Twice  Told  Tales,*  and 
for  the  author's  benefit.  It  was  deemed  a  failure  for  more  than  a 
year,  when  a  breeze  seemed  to  rise  and  fill  its  sails,  and  with  it,  the 
author  was  carried  on  to  fame  and  fortune." 

The  following  letter  from  Hawthorne  to  Mr.  Goodrich, 
the  original  of  which  is  lying  before  me,  and  a  copy  of 
which  is  given  on  another  page,  refers  to  the  offer  of  the 
first  of  his  productions  published  in  the  Token,  The 
''  Provincial  Tales,"  to  which  Hawthorne  refers,  are  un- 
doubtedly the  "  Twice  Told  Tales  "  above  mentioned,  only 
they  appeared  six  years  later  than  their  author  hoped,  and 
under  another  and  far  better  title. 
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"  Stdem.  Uay  6th,  1830. 

"  I  tmtA  JOQ  Iha  two  pImm  for  the  lokco.  Thcj-  were  ready  eoidb 
^jtrngpi,  bnllk^  tlirm  b  oipcctotion  o(  hearing  from  you.  I  bavti 
■mpUad  witli  joor  wiiliea  In  regard  tn  brevity.  You  cau  liui>rl 
■^■■(IfjmiUliiiklbnn  wortliy  >  pUi-c  ioyour  puhlicaliflD)iiBl)y  the 
■Hhor  of  * Prmrlncial  T»lu'— aut^b  being  tlit!  litla  I  ptopcMW  U>  glvo 
Mf  yttame.  I  f«D  oonoelra  no  objectiou  lo  your  dmguaiing  ihem 
Ib  VUm  autner.  Kvto  It  my  uIm  should  not  be  puhlistiiHl  as  soon  as 
a*  Tohm.  or.  Ifiilfod.  It  lliry  ntrm  me  Ihe  liglit  at  all.  Aa  unpub- 
■ifead  took  b  not  mora  obKurc  than  many  that  crxep  into  the  world. 
1  will  anppuae  that  tlie  '  I^vindal  Tales '  ara  among 
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Daring  the  terca  yean  which  elspeed  between  the  date 
of  this  tHtcruad  the  appoarance  of  "  Twice  ToUl  TaleHt" 
It  WAaUl  Kiem  thftt  Mr.  Goodrich  procured  connidcntble 
litcnry  worit  for  Uawtfaoroe,  which  was  not  all  to  histaato, 
which  be  looked  upcn  u  drudgery — aa  well  he  might — and 
ia  whiHi,  in  conarqacnce,  he  did  not  succeed. 

In  certain  pablications  o(  late  date,  language  is  attrib- 
utiiJ  to  Hawthorne  at  this  jwriod,  which,  for  the  honor  of 
lilrrataro,  it  would  have  been  better  to  siippreaa.  Hiiw- 
ihoriie  complains  that  he  Ik  itnJur-paid,  liiilf-paid,  und, 
iti  -u.^nie  cases,  unpaid,  and  spciiks  slightingly  of  the  one 
m:iD  out  of  two.  who  gave  Itini  an  opjKirtunity  with  the 
public,  and  whu  at  ibid  very  time  was  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  baetcn  the  uppcarancc  of  llawthorne'a  collected 
works. 

The  following  letter  from  Commodore  Horatio  Bridge," 
nawihorncB  classmate  and  lifelong  friend,  to  Mr.  P'rank 
ii.  Goodrich,  should  set  this  scandalous  battle  at  rest  for- 


•  Es  Paymaater  United  State*  Sairj. 
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"  Hamilton  House, 

"  WasbingtOD,  Feb.  2nd,  1884. 

"F.  B.  Gooi>BiCH,  Esq., 
New  York. 
•*  Deab  Sib  :— 

"  I  bave  received  yoora  of  the  Slst  nltimo,  and  am  able  to  give  you 
wbat  I  tbink  very  correct  information  about  tbe  publication  of  tbe 
first  series  of  '  Twice  Told  Tales.'  It  seems  to  me  that  any  reflec- 
tion cast  upon  tbe  prices  paid  by  your  father  to  Mr.  Hawthorne  for 
his  writings  would  be  unfair,  for  tfl^y  were  doubtless  what  he,  at  that 
time,  felt  justified  in  giving.    .    .    . 

' '  The  time  came  when  it  seemed  desirable  that  these  tales  and  some 
new  matter  which  Mr.  Hawthorne  had  ready  should  be  published  in 
a  volume,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  applied  to  your  father  to  pub- 
lish such  a  work,  which  plan  he  seemed  to  entertain  favorably.  But 
the  delay  was  so  great  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  became  a  good  deal 
depressed.  From  my  intimacy  with  him  since  boyhood  I  felt  that 
this  discouragement  would  have  an  unfavoral^e  influence  upon  his 
future,  and  I  determined,  without  his  knowledge,  to  ascertain  the 
true  cause  of  the  delay.  Accordingly  I  wrote  to  Mr.  €k>odrich  on 
the  subject.  The  enclosed  is  a  copy  of  his  reply,  by  which  you  will  see 
that  the  want  of  a  guaranty  against  loss  was  the  obstacle  to  the  pub- 
lication. The  necessary  guaranty  I  at  once  gave,  only  requiring  that 
it  should  be  kept  secret  from  Mr.  Hawthorne  for  a  time,  as  his  sensi- 
tiveness to  pecuniary  obligation  was  such  that  I  feared  he  would 
refuse  to  have  the  book  published  under  such  conditions.  It  was  only 
after  the  success  of  the  volume  was  sufficient  to  show  that  do  one  in 
any  way  connected  with  it  had  lost  money,  that  Hawthorne  learned 
how  the  publication  had  been  secured.  These  circumstances  may 
account  for  any  seeming  discrepancies  in  Mr.  Hawthorne's  expres- 
sions of  his  obligation  to  your  father. 

"  If  you  have  '  The  Snow  Image '  at  hand,  you  will  see  what  the 
relations  of  Mr.  Hawthorne  and  myself  were,  and  that  they  Justified 
me  in  doing  everything  in  my  power  to  hasten  the  fulfillment  of  my 
boyish  prophecy.  As  you  may  suppose,  my  action  was  prompted 
much  more  by  a  desire  to  give  Hawthorne  reputation,  than  to  secure 
for  him  the  small  profit  he  would  derive  from  the  percentage. 

"  I  have  written  you  very  frankly,  for  I  thought  you  would  like 
to  know  exactly  how  matters  stood. 

"Very  truly  yours,  Ac.,  Ac. 

H.  Bbxdox." 
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Th«  following  in  tbo  reply  by  Mr,  Otiodrich  to  Mr. 
Bridge'i  l«t(«r  in  rafersDCe  to  tbe  delay  spoken  of  abof : 

■■Buaiua.  Oct.  »Hh.  188& 
"DaAafte:— 

"I  Rcetrad  jdv loiter  in  regard  lu  our  rrimil  IlawibonM.  Il  win 
eo«  abool  149)  to  print  UOOO  mluowa  Id  good  ilyle.  I  havs  aara  s 
patikhw  ud  bo  agrwa  to  pablUh  It  11  bis  oui  be  fiuruiloed  tMO  W 
aa  ahhMlf  naorl  afaloat  lowi.  If  yon  will  flnd  ilui  guumtMt,  Urn 
ittes  lAan  ba  pnl  Immattlaialj'  In  liud.  I  un  oat  imw  ■  pnbUtlMr, 
iMtt  I  aball  laka  great  lDi«ru4  in  tbia  work  aaii  I  do  not  iblnk  iltn* 
lai^r  protaMlMy  thmx  f«i  wilt  erer  be  callrd  upon  for  ■  fanlila)^ 
Tka  g— awa  aplrtl  at  your  lelur  i*  a  rr(<iri^uc«. 

"loatywbhlohanw  if  yoiiwfll  ukv  thn  sbovo  dak.  Tbopubll- 
oUcm  will  l>p  aalrly  for  tbn  bmHIl  nf  HatrUionu,  be  veoalvliif  10 
par  o^tf.  on  Ibe  rclaii  price— tliu  iuub)  Lemia. 

"  1  unyuan  r«ap'y. 

"  Bmurm  Dm— ■  1^.. 

Aa|aM,lUlM." 

It  It  diftcolt  to  coDoein  what  ooold  hare  been  tlw  ho> 
!■*•  for  tlw  printing  of  tome  of  Hswtlionw'a  pet^  oom- 
plaintfl  daring  the  period  which  preceded  the  appearance 
of  ihifl  bo.,i(. 

Atier  retiring  from  the  piibliBhinK  buHinww  Mr.  (lo/jd- 
nch  <i(»otc<i  hix  time  to  uuthofBhijt,  lre<ximitig  the  m'mt 
Tolaminous  of  any  Amtricaii  author,  the  wriea  of  I'eter 
Farlei'»  juTcuilb  b'xjkii  alone  cmifrocing  more  than  lUO 
volumes,  comprising  histories,  trartlii,  geographies,  and 
itlustraiing  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  addition  to  thew 
there  are  fully  as  large  a  number  in  the  Tarious  departmenta 
of  i'dncationul  li[cr;it[iro. 

The  first  volume  of  Peter  Parley's  series  wbn  entitled 
Tal«  of  Peter  Parley  a)>out  America,  published  in  1827. 
It  «■■  'jnu-kly  followed  by  Tales  of  Peter  Parley  about 
Kuropc,  Parley's  Winter  Evening  Tales,  Parley'a  Asia, 
Parley's  Africa,  Parley'a  Snn,  Moon  and  Stara,  Mid  many 
otbert. 

Tbeir  great  popularity  in  this  country  led  to  tboir  pub- 
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lication  on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Tegg,  a  London  publisher^ 
undertook  their  re-publication  and  paid  Mr.  Ooodrich  a 
moderate  sum  for  the  sale  of  the  same  ;  this  soon  ceased, 
however,  as  Togg  found  it  easy  to  have  volumes  prepared  by 
other  writers  using  the  name  and  fame  of  Peter  Parley,  to 
create  a  large  circulation.  Mr.  Goodrich  also  published 
school  histories  of  the  United  States,  England,  France, 
Oreece  and  Borne,  the  sale  of  which  has  been  as  large  as 
50,000  volumes  annually,  the  copyrights  received  remain- 
ing for  many  years  a  source  of  income  to  his  family. 

In  a  little  volume  entitled  Peter  Parley's  Geography 
for  Children,  is  a  picture  representing  him  sitting  in  a 
chair,  with  his  lame  foot  bound  up,  and  a  crutch  at  his 
side,  while  ho  is  saying  to  to  the  boys  around,  "  Take  care, 
don't  touch  my  gouty  toe  ;  if  you  do,  I  won't  tell  you  any 
more  stories."  Of  this  work  more  than  2,000,000  copies 
were  sold,  and,  of  course,  Peter  Parley  and  his  crutch  were 
pretty  generally  associated  together  in  the  minds  of 
children. 

To  represent  what  an  impression  this  picture  produced 
in  the  minds  of  young  people,  it  will  be  well  to  give  Peter 
Parley's  own  words  : 

*'  On  another  occasion,"  he  says,  **  I  think  at  Savannah,  a  gentle- 
man called  upon  me,  introducting  his  two  grandchildren  who  were 
anxious  to  see  Peter  Parley.  The  girl  rushed  up  to  me,  and  gave  me 
a  ringing  kiss  at  once.  We  were  immediately  the  best  friends  in  the 
world.  The  boy  on  the  contrary  held  himself  aloof  nnd  ran  his  eye 
over  me  up  and  down,  from  top  to  toe.  He  then  walked^round 
surveying  me  with  the  most  scrutinizing  gaze.  After  this^e  sat 
down,  and  during  the  interview  took  no  further  notice  of  me.  At 
parting  he  gave  me  a  keen  look  but  said  not  a  word.  The  next  day 
the  gentleman  called  and  told  me  that  his  grandson,  as  they  were 
on  their  way  home,  said  to  him  : — *  Grandfather,  I  wouldn't  have 
anything  to  do  with  that  man  ;  he  ain't  Peter  Parley.'  *  How  do  you 
know  that? 'said  the  grandfather.  'Because,'  said  the  boy,  *he 
hasn't  got  his  foot  bound  up,  and  he  don't  walk  with  a  crutch  t '  " 

Indeed  the  impression  of  the  little  boy  was  shared  by 
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Othiai  thtQ  hinurlf,  nnd  somv,  ercn  among  older  persons, 
t^nk  ttill  of  Peicr  Parley  aa  lame,  with  a  goaty  toe  and 

Id  the  yew  It$50,  Mr.  Qoodrioli  (.-omplcted  a  work  ou 
aa  cit£tuive  >calc,  entitled  :  "  A  Uiatory  of  All  Nutions," 
Ike  |iablicBtion  of  which,  iu  two  largo  octavo  voluiuee,  pro- 
fuwly  iUiutratttd,  hud  been  undertaken  by  the  firm  of 
Vilkilu,  Cart«r  &  Co.,  now  Iticu,  Kendall,  &  Co.,  a  large 
|B(i«r  hoOM  in  &Mit«n.  But  one  volumv  of  Ihu  work  was 
pafaliabed,  «b«n  the  antbor  was  a{i)>oiiited  by  Presideut 
Fillmura.  Uoiuxl  i^tatea  Consnl  iu  Paiis.  Mr.  Goodrich, 
WTon  IcNTing  the  country  to  fill  bis  ofDoial  jwaitiou,  met 
ne  in  New  York,  nod  completed  negotiutions  with  mo  to 
aii(lert«lui  the  imbliuition  of  tbi»  work,  as  it  was  out  of  the 
line  ol  buiiieu  uf  the  then  pnblisbeia,  who  dceircd  the 
ahapga  m  niuh  m  ho  did.  In  couiH<quenci!,  the  tnui&fcr 
«M  tbea  md*. 

This  was  the  Snt  eubecription  book  published  by  my 
iirv  T'.  "  .  .'.  MiIlt^T,  and  the  price,  iil t bough  jiluced  at  a 
ti  ^      _  >  ■•i  jireicnt  the  Bale  of  tcua  of  thousands 

(if  cupula.     It  w;ifi  a  good  work,  well  illualrated,  and  g.ive 

111  18.*i'j,   iiit'.i-  uiy  rtiHuval   to    \cw  York,  the  firm  of 

*  llr  .\ii|[ii»liis  Uajlord.  att  old  udiI  tiiIucJ  frii'n<l,  writes  roe 
uolIt  iJau  .It  iX'L  IHtli,  ineS:— "  A  tliiulluHiuaor  cliililliiHxl— TChich 
Im  iLi4  liny  I  M-arcely  [ii-all  wiihimt  a  ligb— liaQgo  uiuiiiitl  tlic  old 
>i.-<.3ii  >irrci  I'fHi'f— ia  .bin  wimj  :  An  i-urly  iKiyliood'H  book  liua 
»n  kill  l»-I'ici-  nit-  uow  t«  iliiu.  ■  IVler  I'lirk-)  a  Taleit,'  hi  wlikli  liour 
kf'-ir  i]*,u[  my  tiiullitui  !W)uI  ik'llglitcil.  witb  118  froiilixplci'e— u  loiig- 

Ui^^  I'fiiipiii.'iiJtil  III)  u  rlinir.  Willi  ilie  uUdiil  uiirulii);  to  u  groLp 
■  <:  <«pr  •liil'Iriii.  -  Uku'I  liurl  my  Horclirc  ur  I'll  not  li-ll  you  unullicr 
k-'.ri  '  'Imdi-r  >t  ln|<Htliy  fur  lliv  <ild  l^rillt'Dian  liud  tilled  my  licart 
all  UK  »s]  ui  munliuml.  uulil  tni-i.-iiii|;  Um  by  cugu^'fui-ul  ul  your 
.-Oil'  I'll  I'l-  Kiura  fruni  KiirnjH',  1  wsa  iDirwIiicccl  by  you  to  Ihe 
I'4ii>iin  ■Iri-wcd  aud  linUi>(l  S.  tJ.  Uoodricb.  wiiU  bin  ni'iilly  iJrcflsud 
■D-l  I  iitl)  »i|(— «»  il«  verilalilc  Pi'tet  pHrky.  The  iilioi'k  was  Bcvere, 
Im:  II  utvr  dt-ibron^l  my  idral — HOd  Ktitu  lutcr,  n(lat  pleasant 
■'i|iiaiQlai>(;c  wc  luul  a  liugh  uvvr  my  dislllusiuu.  1  told  bim  1  bait 
tl^rrL)  lite  plnuturc  of  the  two  frkoda — t>ul  Hlways  scpanilvand  tlj*- 
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Derby  &  Jackson  became  his  publishers,  issuing  from  oar 
press  the  last  two  of  Peter  Parlejr's  Tales  ever  written  by 
him,  entitled,  "  The  Balloon  Travels  of  Robert  Merry  and 
his  Young  Friends  over  various  Countries  of  Europe ''  and 
''Gilbert  Goahead's  Adventures  and  Travels  in  Foreign 
Parts.  **  These  were  soon  followed  by  a  more  pretentious 
volume,  the  descriptive  title  of  which  was  as  follows  : — 


"  Peter  Parley's  Thousand  and  One  Stories  of  Pact  and  Fancy, 
Wit  and  Humor,  Rhyme,  Reason  and  Romance.  Edited  by  S.  G. 
Goodrich.  The  intention  of  this  book  is  to  bring  whole  libraries 
into  a  single  volume — to  furnish  a  mental  meal  for  every  day,  every 
hour, — for  every  taste,  humor,  age,  caprice — a  book  of  books  for  the 
grave  and  gay,  the  old  and  young  ;  therefore  we  have  Science  and 
Philosophy,  Rhyme  and  Reason,  Wit  and  Wisdom,  Fact  and  Fancy, 
which  put  together  as  they  come,  produce  a  sort  of  intellectual  plum 
pudding,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  is  peppered  and  spiced  with  puns, 
conundrums,  drolleries,  and  other  *  Milledulcia '  to  say  nothing  of  a 
garnish  of  three  hundred  engravings.' 


»» 


The  very  last  book  ever  written  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  as  well 
as  the  most  important  and  extensive,  was  entitled  :  **  Illus- 
trated Natural  History  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  ;  being  a 
Systematic  and  Popular  Description  of  the  Habits,  Struc- 
ture, and  Classification  of  Animals,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  forms,  with  their  relation  to  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Manufactures,  and  the  Arts,  by  S.  G.  Goodrich 
(Peter  Parley),  with  1,500  engravings/' 

This  work,  which  was  sold  by  subscription  only,  reached 
the  sale  of  many  thousand  copies,  was  dedicated  to  Professor 
Louis  Agassiz — himself,  perhaps,  at  that  time  the  greatest 
authority  on  natural  history.  He  was  then  a  professor  in 
Harvard  University.  I  took  a  copy  of  this  book  with  a  not^ 
of  introduction  from  Mr.  Goodrich  to  Professor  Agassis, 
who  seemed  greatly  pleased  with  the  popular  arrangement 
of  the  work,  and  admired  the  attractive  appearance  of  its 
mechanical  execution  as  well  as  the  pertinent  illustrations* 
He  gave  me  a  strong  letter   of  indorsement,  commending 
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the  work  to  the  patninogo  of  the  public.  This  was  the 
lint  uid  only  tim«  1  met  this  distiDguished  scholar. 

Mr.  Qoodiicb  v&s  n  good  and  rac;  talker,  and  related 
man;  aoccdotea  of  distiDguished  people  ho  bad  met. 

Among  others  was  bU  first  mcLtting  with  Sir  Walter 
Scoit.  At  that  limo  the  author  of"  Waverley"  was  clerk 
of  m  court  coDsiating  of  three  judges,  who  were  them- 
•clrci  diitingnished  in  literature.  On  one  occasion  he 
diiMdwithJ.G.Lockbart,  the  son-in-law  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Among  Uw  guests  wore  Sir  Walter  and  William  Blackwood, 
tfac  founder  of  Blackwood*  Magatine.  After  dinner  both 
Ijockturt  Miii  Blackwood  told  storioe,  thus  pussing  a  pleas- 
ant ba]f>hour.  The  wine  at  last  was  ratberlow,  and,  Hr. 
Uoodrich  eajs,  the  host  ordvrcd  tho  servant  to  bring  moro, 
bnl  8ir  WalW  said  : 

"No,  no,  Lokert" — snch  was  his  pronnnciation  of  hia 
acm-in-Iaw's  namo^"  wo  hafe  had  enougli  ;  let  na  go  aud 
ire  \\ui  ladtM."    And  so  thej  went  into  tbe  ]>arler. 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  Goodrich  related  to  me  a  con- 
luiietiuii  he  had  with  the  nme  parties  on  the  merits  of  J. 
Fenimore  Cooper,  who  was  then  jnst  publishing  bis  famons 
novels,  Mr.  Goodrich  gives  the  following  interesting 
account  of  this  talk  in  bis  "  liccol lections,"  before  referred 
Ui,  as  follows  : — 


Mr.  Lockban  Mid  :— "  I  have  laiely  been  rending  an  exceedingly 
clfTfr  Amcricitn  novel,  entilled  '  The  Piopecrs  '  hy  Ci>oper.  His 
drtcriptive  piiwcr  is  very  gn'at.  and  1  lliiok  Lc  has  openixl  a  new 
tif 111  of  miaance.  Mpccially  in  Ibc  huau-rx  along  ibe  frontier,  who  [t 
ibcir  iDlfttourM:  with  savagca  liave  brcome  half  savages  themselves. 
Tbii  border  lifi'  ii  Tull  vl  iocidi-nl.  odveDluru  and  poetry,  while  tbe 
ctiaracl«r  of  Iicathi-r  giockin)^  in  orlfiinftl  and  striking." 

"  I  bave  nol  M-cn  '  TLe  I'ionmrA,'  "  said  Scull,  "  but  I  have  read 
Tbe  Pilot.'  by  tlie  umo  nuMior.  wblcb  bas  Just  been  publisbtMl.  It  Is 
vrry  doer,  aad  1  tbink  il  will  turn  out  that  hU  strength  lies  In 
4rptctit)g  tea  lifr  and  adventures.  Wo  really  bave  no  good  lea  taki, 
aad  ben  U  a  wide  fl«ld  open  to  a  man  of  truegoniui." 
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In  the  year  1859^  Mr.  Ooodrich  decided  to  retire  from 
active  work  in  authorship.  He  had  a  competence  which  he 
derived  from  his  copyrights,  and  therefore  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  enjoy,  as  far  as  his  health  would  per- 
mit, the  fruits  of  his  literary  work.  He  arranged  with  me 
for  a  desk  in  our  publishing  office  on  Broadway.  '^  Just 
to  have  a  place/^  as  he  said,  ''where  I  can  meet  friends  and 
write  occasional  letters,'^  his  residence  being  then  on  Ninth 
Street. 

On  the  9th  day  of  May,  1860,  he  bade  us  good-bye 
according  to  his  usual  custom,  as  he  left  the  store  for  home. 
The  next  morning  I  was  startled  to  read  of  his  sudden 
death,  which  occurred  early  in  the  evening  from  heart 
disease. 

During  one  of  our  conversationjB,  he  had  informed  me 
that  in  early  life  he  had  been  troubled  with  an  organic 
affection  of  his  heart.  In  the  spring  of  1832,  he  traveled 
in  Europe  consulting  the  most  eminent  specialists  of 
London,  Paris  and  Edinburgh,  in  diseases  of  the  heart. 
He  was  informed  by  Baron  Louis  and  others  that  with  care 
he  might  live  twenty  years  longer.  He  did  live  nearly 
thirty  years  longer. 

From  a  collection  of  old  letters  placed  at  my  disposal, 
I  derive  some  interesting  details  of  Mr.  Goodrich's  early 
life.  It  seems  that  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years, 
he  made  a  voyage  to  England,  he  went  armed  with  very 
flattering  credentials  for  so  young  a  man.  Oliver  Wolcott, 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  spoke  of  him  as  '^  a  gentleman 
of  good  habits  and  perfect  integrity/'  and  again  as  "pos- 
sessing unusual  industry  and  perseverance,  and  being  of 
accomplished  manners  and  address."  John  Quincy  Adams 
sent  him  three  letters.  Dewitt  Clinton  presented  him  to 
John  Jacob  Astor ;  Timothy  Pitkin  to  Richard  Bush ; 
Benjamin  Silliman  spoke  of  his  family  as  '^  having  been 
long  distinguished  for  worth  and  respectability.''  At  a 
later  period,  Daniel  Webster,  in  an  autograph  letter  of  four 
pages,  introduced  him  to  Lord  Ashley,  as  "  the  author  of 
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tbt  vsrion*  pablicationii  which  bnve  appeared  under  the 
DKiB«  of  futer  Parley." 

From  the  tamo  albam  I  take  the  following  letters  and 
fragne&l*  uf  lettvni,  uddressed  to  Mr.  Ooodrioh  : 

"  Claptok.  June  SOth,  '47. 
•■  Dkam  Ma  :— 

"  W*  M«  TCry  mucU  ptenaed  to  be  msilc  iLw&re  Iliut  you  ue  now 
is  k»B-  W«  «n  «ilr<-nirl}r  bu>y  people,  oa  you  will  bcllcTe,  pad 
JM  an  alwmjra  glwl  to  moke  Uic  BcquntDUtucc  of  Uic  good  and  tbe 
ipmt,  aai  ou  inuiaeB  to  Ond  linM  tor  llmi.  We  liki-  our  trieDds  to 
«^Ba  Is  ■•  la  Uhi  eveaing.  Ciui  you  comv  on  Sunday  J  We  «re 
WOT  oU-faaUonn)  (ulk«,  uid  uu  Huuiluyt  ulu:  ku  m  ux  o'dock. 
Ta«r  aanlof  wU)  dillKbt  sad  amiuc  ilm  cliUdreo.  They  bavc  «utD 
M  mtmj  (iemrai  of  Peter  forlny  and  know  liiiu  so  well  by  tdtn. 

Yours  truly, 

ILuiY  Jlownr," 

■  ■  Gon  BouM.  Bq^  Wth,  18U. 

"  I  caaoat  cooiign  toyoarcaiieaparcdaadlettar  forllr.  Blgoor. 
acT  witboat  """H"g  joa  tor  the  clwinlng  little  volume  you  were 

•oublipDi;  u  to  eeud  me.  I  bnve  periled  it  witti  great  pleasure,  as 
I  till''  .11  ry  w.jnl  from  jour  gifted  [ifn,  unii  Lope  you  will  do  me 
111-  f^Tor  of  i-ollinj;  on  tuv  H^n,  llinl  1  may  re[)cat  lo  you  in  person. 
i^>  •A:ii(itcUijD  we  have  all  had  iu  m:ikiii^'  your  acfjualu lance.  Count 
U*'r-»y  and   i\iu   I'ower   unite   wilh  me   iu   kind   reeuids,  lUld  I 


Among  the  letters  connected  with  Mr,  Goodrich's 
edilorihip  of  tlie  I'ulen  1  fiad  unc  from  G.  W.  Donne  (tlien 
r,iu.r  of  Tritiily,  in  BoBlon.  utid  iiftorwiirds  Uii^hop  of  New 
Jeriitj),  siK-alcing  of  tlic  Thken  for  ihut  yeai'  iw  an  "  exquiB- 
ite  volumi',"  but  dt'jiluriiig  u  typograpliical  error  iu  u  poem 
•  (jbtribot4-d  by  bini ;  on<j  from  Bryant  declining,  for  wiuit 
of  (im<-,  a  "  libcml  offer"  Lo  iiluetrate  itn  cugiiiving  by 
Uaicb  from  adedign  by  Iinn:in,  but  stating  that  he  would 
rather  write  for  the   Token  than  any  uiLcr  tuinual ;  one 
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from  John  Quincy  Adams  ofEering  a  fable ;  one  from 
Hannah  F.  Oould  sending  eight  articles,  from  which  the 
editor  was  to  choose  one ;  another  from  Jared  Sparks  pro- 
posing a  sketch  of  a  scene  on  the  North  fiiver,  to  be  en- 
graved on  steely  &c.  &c. 

Bufus  W.  Griswold  says  in  his  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
America: — 

*'  Mr.  (Goodrich  has  been  a  liberal  patron  of  American  authors 
and  artists;  and  it  is  questionable  whether  any  otner  person  has  done 
as  much  to  improve  the  style  of  the  book  manufacture,  or  to  promote 
the  arts  of  engraviug.  It  is  believed  that  he  has  put  in  circulation 
more  than  two  millions  of  volumes  of  his  own  productions  ;  all  of 
which  inculcate  pure  morality  and  cheerful  views  of  life.  His  style 
is  simple  and  unaffected  ;  the  flow  of  his  verse,  melodious  ;  and  his 
subjects  generally,  such  as  he  is  capable  of  treating  most  success- 
fuUy." 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Goodrich  as  an  author  was^  in 
one  respect,  remarkable,  I  may  say,  altogether  exceptional. 
Some  two  hundred  Pavley  books,  more  or  less  fraudulent, 
have  been  published  in  this  country  and  in  England,  in- 
cluding annuals,  gifts,  almanacs,  visits,  peeps,  and  rose- 
buds. 

An  edition  of  one  of  these  in  sheets,  was  sent  from 
London  to  New  York,  where  it  was  intended  to  bind  them, 
and  then  throw  them  upon  the  market.  They  were  seized 
and  held,  however,  and  the  English  pirates  compelled  to 
pay  a  round  sum  to  get  their  property  back.  The  princi- 
pal foreign  offender  in  tliis  respect  was  Thomas  Tegg  (as 
has  been  mentioned),  as  publisher,  and  one  George 
Mogridge,  better  known  as  *'  Old  Humphrey,"  as  author. 
A  spurious  and  mutilated  edition  of  ''BecoUections  of  a 
Lifetime  **  appeared  in  New  York  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  Mr.  Goodrich's  death,  with  a  now  and  deceptive  title- 
page.  The  Parley  books  have  been  translated  into,  and 
published  in,  nearly  every  foreign  language,  including 
modern  Greek  and  Persian.  A  New  York  firm  occasion- 
ally sends  a  few  hundred  copies  of  one  of  them  to  Japan. 
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Blind  uylnma  print,  from  time  to  time,  a  few  hundred 
oopMt  of  thu  wiiDO  iKwk  iu  ruisod  charact«r§,  free  of  copy- 
right. 

Of  the  gcduiDi'  isttue  not  fitr  from  eleven  millious  ot 
i  luve  infta  sultl  up  to  the  presuiit  time. 


FRANK  B.  GOODRICH. 

SUkTUlomdXaa  Tori  Tbnu—T^  Court  (^Sigfotam 
—BmiMlitt,  Witt  Ofwf  iTerotiw*—  Womm  of  Beautff— 
Magm^ftomt  3VibuU  Booh— Literary  taleta$  inAeritsd. 

C  OON  aftar  the  Mtabliibmeut  of  the  J/m  York  DaOf 
^  naM^  iuiMdenbeoMme  iDtenated  in  the  bright  and 
•parUiag  letten  frcNn  it*  Puia  oonwpoodent,  which  wen 
Mgned  Dick  Ttnto,  the  nom-de-plome  of  Fnuik  B.  Good- 
rich, the  only  wo  of  Sunael  G.  Goodrich  (Peter  Parley). 
TbeM  lettere  created  Bufficiont  iutercBt  in  tlio  public  mind 
<.-.  -iTfaiii  tlu'ir  |.ublici.tiu]L  l.y  tlic  lliirj.L-r^. 

Mr.  (ioodncli  ri.ltinn.'(!  l<>  Xtw  Yorl(  tlic  futluwing 
y<-»r,  wlifii  iTiy  linn  t-iipigfil  liiin  lo  prppuro  fur  puljliou- 
ii'^ti  a  wurk  lo  Ik-  t  mi  tied  "  Tlte  Couil  of  Napoluou," 
■oiiiiwhat  afttr  tlie  plan  of  Griswold'rt  ■'  Uopublicaii  Court 

The  KuiptTor  Louis  Napoleon,  during  Mr.  Goodrich's 
-tay  IU  Paris,  was  in  the  lieiglil  of  \\\a  jiopularity,  the 
.Ne-vnd  Kmiurt  beiiig  ihtn  the  gluryot  evtry  Frenchman. 

J'lhn  S.  C  AljljoU  hud  written  for  ibu  UarjK.-rs  his  fa- 
mous Life  of  the  Kiiiperor  Na|MiL'ou  Iloiiai^irte,  which,  my 
buiikiM'llin;!  rt'iulerit  uili  nmimber,  met  wiih  an  enormous 
wle.  This  wad  in  the  year  IS.'iG,  and  it  being  a  prosperous 
yt'AT,  It  wait  ilioughc  a  good  time  to  undertake  the  publica- 
tiou  u(  tbe  following  : 
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THE    OOUET   OF   NAPOLEON; 

OB, 

SOCIETY  UNDER  THE  FIRST  EMPIRE. 

WITH 

SIXTEEN    PORTRAITS    OF    ITS    BEAUTIES,    WITS   AND 

HEROINES. 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  to  present  in  one  view  the  pas- 
sage of  French  society  from  the  confusion  into  which  it 
was  thrown  by  the  Revolution,  to  a  regular  and  normal 
situation,  under  the  dictatorship  of  Napoleon.  The  various 
periods  treated  of  are  illustrated  by  their  remarkable  wo- 
men— ^the  Reign  of  Terror  by  its  heroines — the  directory 
by  its  celebrated  beauties — the  Consulate  and  Empire  by 
the  wits  and  belles  of  the  Imperial  Era. 

(1.)  Charlotte  Cord  ay, 

(2.)  Madame  Roland, 

(8.)  Madame  T allien, 

(4.)  Madame  R^camier,  whose  love  was  sought  by  Napoleon  jmd 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  Bernadotte,  Murat,  Junot,  the  Mont- 
morencies  (father  and  son),  Augustus,  Prince  of  Prussia, 
and  Lord  Wellington,  and  ''whose  beauty  threw  at  her 
feet  every  man  who  had  once  looked  upon  her." 

(5.)  Pauline  Bonaparte,  the  most  beautiful  princess  in  Europe, 
and  whose  fantastic  and  uncontrollable  caprices  gave  her 
brother  constant  annoyance. 

(6.)  Caroline  Bonaparte,  wife  of  Murat  and  Queen  of  Na- 
ples. 

g:i  &T0U.8E.   }  *«  "^^  Empresses. 

(9.)  H0RTEN8E  DB  Beauuarnais,  daughter  of  Josephine  and 
mother  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Count  de  Momy. 

(10.)  Grace  Ingersoll,  the  Belle  of  New  Haven,  transferred  by 
marriage  to  France,  and  subsequently  one  of  the  beauties 
who  frequented  the  Court  of  the  TuilerioB. 
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(11.)  U'LLK  OK  CouMfntKB,  Nii|)okuD'ii  first  lore,  with  wkon  ha 
lunt  10  f«l  clierries  st  *U  iu  the  inoruing. 

(12.)  llAiiutB  Keosault  »■  St.  Jkak  d'Anoiclt,  ■  peerlsM 
beuatjr.  nii«  of  wIiom  n^llc*  to  Kapoleon  hu  become  his- 
lericaL  NfttMlcon  lalil  to  tier  at  a  boll,  "  Do  you  know, 
MiMliuiie  Rcgnnult,  thai  you  aro  looking  niutib  older  t " 
BiM  aoiwrnd  ai  umv,  and  In  Ihu  lienring  vt  an  liundrtd 
ladlHaDil  ^nilctuen.  "TLn  obM>rvatlon  wlilch  ;ou  h&ve 
doMBui  iha  honor  to  make,  kItc.  might  poulhly  barg 
ginn  OMi  pain,  bad  I  arrived  at  a  period  wliuii  youth  la 
reyrelitid."    She  waa  twcniy-ciglit  year*  old. 

(U.)  MadaMb  JuaoT.  DocHBHH  D'AuitANTKB.  Tbialody  refused 
Nqxiloin'it  broibof  id  tonrHugtr ;  bur  brolhiT  would  not 
•Mvpl  Napolvon'a  ilaicr,  Paultite,  and  her  mother, 
le  do  IVrmon,  rcfiucil  Napoleon  himaclf.  Thti  flrat 
,  JtHrpliiuu  Juncil.  waa  Napoleon'a  flrnL  guil> 
cUU. 

(lA.)  MftPW  DB  StuBl,  Ihp  Ural  Illorary  woinau  of  llie  ajfc. 

(U.)  H'l.Mi  I.KXoHMAJio.  tlin  nlbyl  of  ilio  lUih  Roniury,  ani)  tho 
Inlimaln  cnoflilant  of  .loarphlno  :  of  whom  it  waa  itald  Uiat 
"■■br  cantrioed  loublaln  credence  in  an  age  which  iicilhcr 
bi'lirml  in  Uixl  linil  bin  augi-U,  nor  the  duiU  aud  hU 
tmpa." 

•  nod  the  pTOtigt*  of  I7a- 


'lliv  l).rf.k  i.'  liriiited  on  !i  new  font  of  |iira  U'pc,  cn«t 
i.'.ri'.-.-ly  for  it.  npon  ,-vlni-.<i';':il  mhI  ("tlcrKifroil  pripor, 
nij'i.-  t"  ortiiT.  anii  Wnnd  in  rt'iil  'I'lirkry  unli'nie,  witli 
..ri-:iial  rl,-M;,'ns  liv  SonnTvillc.  Tlic  illuHtnitioiifl,  from 
'TiLv.  .1  ["■riraili  in  tliu  ;,-iiil.Tir'S  o(  llif  I.tixfrnlmiirg  ftlid 
\'' r-^tii!'''.  6iitei-n  in  nnniber.  arc  csciiltii  Ijy  M.  JuIpb 
<l,jiiij.;i-tn>.  tljf  mii-li-clfljr;ttc(lnrli-=t,  in  his  lino,  in  I'uris, 
mi  .1-  u;il  I".'  coon  by  'lio  cxtnwit  from  ;iloller  juet  received 
'■  ■'!!  Iiim.  are  each  one  colored  hy  h'uipl  r 

Fyntn  the  Enipvrfr''  l^llrr  Vi  the  Author. 

Th-  flIliQd  of  your  r.rilcr  of  6.1100  ropics— W.ODO  fwrpn  to  l>c  rol- 
.,-■1  liy  hand— rwjiiirt'*,  an  yi.u  mo.sl  mippofio.  tmrnrnw  iniior.  and 
a..  I.'.Tl'  Umf  Slill  1  lii'lH.-  to  lic  alilt  lo«xccule  your  rommnndn  by 
Ibe  datr  ipcciflf  1 

'  Ii  II  Dol  th«  pecuojarj-  advantage  which  I  may  derive  from  thil 
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work  which  led  me  to  undertake  it ;  it  was  the  hope  that,  with  yoin 
aid,  I  may  create  for  myself  an  honorable  artistic  reputation  in  your 
oovmtry  Signed,  Julbs  Champaonb." 

F^am  a  Letter  from  Dr,  Wm,  K  Johnson,  a  distinguished  American 
physician,  resident  at  Paris,  to  the  Author, 

"  I  saw  the  first  proofs  of  your  engravings  to-day.  They  are 
tmly  exquisite.  I  have  never  seen  anything  more  perfect.  On  the 
whole,  and  with  the  finest  engravings  of  Paris  daily  before  my  eyes 
for  comparison,  I  find  myself  able  to  say  that  M.  Champagne  has 
perfectly  succeeded  in  producing  an  exceptional  work." 

I 

Mr.  Ooodrich  performed  his  part  in  the  most  creditable 
manner^  and  the  paper-makers,  printers  and  binders  united 
in  their  efforts  to  make  The  Court  of  Napoleon  the  most 
superb  illustrated  volume  yet  produced  in  America. 

Three  years  later,  Mr.  Goodrich  prepared  for  my  firm  a 
companion  volume,  uniform  in  size  and  price,  entitled, 
Women  of  Beauty  and  Heroism,  from  Semiramis  to  Eugenie, 
a  portrait  gallery  of  female  loveliness,  achievement  and 
influence.  It  was  illustrated  with  nineteen  superb  steel 
engravings. 

In  1865  the  same  author  prepared  a  volume  entitled  The 
Tribute  Book,  of  which  an  extended  account  is  given  in 
the  sketch  of  Mr.  George  Jones  of  the  Times. 

Mr.  Goodrich  inherits  much  of  the  talent  of  his  cele- 
brated father — a  pleasant  and  genial  gentleman,  who  is 
always  welcome  where  ho  most  delights  to  be,  amidst 
literary  circles  and  in  the  homes  of  culture  and  refinement. 

I  may  add,  that,  among  other  literary  enterprises  with 
which  Mr.  Goodrich  has  been  identified,  was  a  translation 
into  English  of  the  writings  of  the  celebrated  French  author 
Honore  de  Balzac,  which  G.  W.  Carleton  &  Co.  undertook, 
in  1860,  to  introduce  to  American  readers.  The  enterprise, 
however,  not  proving  successful,  was  relinquished  after  five 
novels  were  published. 


V. 
HORACE  GREELEY-TIIOMAS  McEIRATH. 

Horact  Grmlfy'n  Jfirw  Yorker — Founder  of  Ihf  New  York 
TnbHtto—Mtett  Thomas  Mc Eirath— Writes  Author 
abvut  Loeo-Focoa — Solon  Jiobtngon's  Hot  Corn — Hit 
Amniean  Confiict — RecoUtction»  of  a  Buty  Lift — 
Bom«  at  Cheppaqtia — IViabe  Vary  Visits  Him — IRs 
OpinioH  of  Tkurlote  Weed — Robert  Botttur  Captures 
Haraet  Greelet/ — How  Oreeleij  and  McElrath  crossed 
a  Frrry—Closing  Incidents  of  His  Life — Heath  of 
BoTtin  Orttlty— Banker  Poet  Stedman's  TVibtitt  to 
At*  Memory. 

^KAJiLY  &ttj  fean  ago,  I  beoMiw  a  mlwcriber  U>  the 
-^^  JVm  Torker,  %  weekly  aerspaper,  edited  snd  pob- 
liihed  by  Boraoe  Oreeley.  Ten  years  later,  while  a  book- 
n-UiT  at  Auburn,  I  became  a  correspondent  of  Mr.  Greeley's 
Ai)<l  the  agent  lo  obtain    subBcriberB  to  his  paper  m  that 

Mr  Parton,  in  his  biography  of  lIoracG  Greclpyj  anys 
the  .Vne  Vorkfr  «:ts  incompanibly  the  best  newspaper  of 
Hi  kjn'l  «Ter  published  in  this  country,"  in  wliich  opinion 
I  fnlly  ctfincide.  It  heemed  to  fitl  a  void  for  the  tastes  of  a 
cla*!  of  readers  who  were  inclinc<i  to  well-written  original 
arti'-lefl,  and  literary  malKr  selected  with  such  great  taste 
uid  care,  while  the  current  news  of  the  day  was  sufficient 
lu  ?neet  the  wants  of  the  general  readers  of  the  paper. 

My  first  ocquaintjtnce  with  Mr.  Greeley  commenced  in 
IMl,  the  year  in  which  the  A'ew  Yorker  was  discontinued, 
ao'l  our  friendly  rclationa  continued  uninterrupted  to  the 
day  of  bia  death. 

[1871 
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The  2few  Yorker  was  published  on  the  credit  systemj 
which  was  the  rule  with  nearly  all  newspapers  in  those  days, 
the  present  cash  in  advance  system  not  being  so  vigorously 
adhered  to  as  at  present,  and  if  I  remember  rightly,  was 
then  unknown.  The  large  losses  occurring  from  non-pay- 
iug  subscribers  caused  the  collapse  of  a  good  newspaper, 
which  had  become  a  general  favorite  throughout  the 
country. 

In  the  same  year  of  the  failure  of  the  New  Yorker y 
Mr.  Greeley  founded  the  New  York  Tribune^  which  soon 
became  the  favorite  newspaper  of  the  booksellers,  and 
especially  the  publishers  of  books. 

In  the  month  of  July  of  the  same  year,  he  associated 
himself  with  Thomas  McElrath,  who  had  been  a  book-pub- 
Usher  under  the  firm  name  of  McElrath  &  Bangs.  As  both 
Mr.  Oreeley  and  Mr.  McElrath  became  authors  of  books,  as 
well  as  publishers  of  newspapers,  and  the  name  of  the  firm 
was  soon  familiar  to  the  public,  their  articles  of  agreement 
may  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  give  to  my  readers. 

'*  The  undersigned  has  great  pleasure  in  announcing  to  hi» 
friends  and  the  public,  that  he  has  formed  a  co-partnership  with 
Thomas  McElrath,  and  that  the  Tribune  "vi'iW  hereafter  be  published 
by  himself  and  Mr.  M.  under  the  firm  of  Greeley  &  McElrath. 
The  principal  editorial  charges  of  the  paper  will  still  rest  with 
the  subscriber  ;  while  the  entire  business  management  of  the  con- 
cern henceforth  devolves  upon  his  partner. 

''This  arrangement,  while  it  relieves  the  undersigned  from  a 
large  portion  of  the  labors  and  cares  which  have  pressed  heavily 
upon  him  for  the  last  four  months,  assures  to  the  paper  efficiency 
and  strength  in  a  department  where  they  have  hitherto  been 
needed ;  and  I  cannot  be  mistaken  in  the  trust  that  the  accession 
to  its  conduct  of  a  gentleman  who  has  twice  been  honored  with 
their  suffrages  for  an  important  station,  will  strengthen  the 
Tribune  in  the  confidence  and  affections  of  the  Whigs  of  New 
York. 

"  Respectfully, 

HoiULCB  Gbbklbt. 

"July  Slat,  1841." 
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Mr.  McElrath  was  as  tliorutigh  a  business  man  ae 
partner  wna  a  joumalti-t,  and    their  firm  contiDui:      '■■•d- 
luWr*  of  the  7Vibun«  Dotil  it  was  merged  into  thn  >n 

Avociaiion,  when  Hr.  Cliurlen  A.  Duna  bot^ume     le 
iLgittg  editor,  and  a  brilliant  staff  of  othi^r  nritore  was  aoumi 
w  the  cot}»  of  editors,  Mr,  McBlrath  retiring  from  tbo 
I«prr. 

Daring  m;  residence  at  Aubiim,  I  was  an  occasional 
oorrespoDdeDt  of  the  Editor  of  the  TVibune,  having  idonti; 
fifd  my>elf  actiTclj  with  tho  Whig  party  and  with  Mr. 
Qrtelej,  »  warm  admirer  of  Henry  Clay.  The  followingii 
one  of  Mr.  Greeli>y'>  characteristic  letters,  of  which  I  bare 
Xtue  original  in  bij  familiar  chirograpbj. 

"New  York.  Ott.  8,  1846. 
"J.  C.  Dssst: 

"  Dkak  9n  :— We  hare  not  quite  got  thiaga  ia  shape  jet,  but 
wr  thiM  do  CO  lij  the  clo«e  of  tivtl  wcvk.  Our  Domin&lionit  aro 
gtmtnlXj  goad,  and  tbf  ngi  are  working  well.  JBnt  we  nraat  cal- 
calaie  on  4.000  igainit  ni  in  tbe  city  on  accoaot  of  NativeJnn  and 
tlH  I  Inm-ir  ngiiinsi  "  niggcrN."  If  nc  get  off  with  lYiM  nunibcr  we 
■<iill  liarr  iluue  well,  but  1  do  not  despuir  ul  cluing  slill  better. 
W--  li^ivv  a  rrport  lu-dftj  tliat  Ibc  NMiiTea  liiivf  iniiucfd  a  prom i- 
r'Bi  I^Kij-Fi)co  lo  accept  their  nomination  for  Governor.  1  bope 
t^.»  i>  •".  They  have  bi-t-n  trying  Ogden  Edwards,  but  I  rather 
v-j"«-  be  it  i»jf.     Let  me  hear  how  malterii  shajw,  when   the   Loco« 

\l  ni-ht  fenerallj.      I  am  afraid  ji)u  won't  m:ike  tlic  bent  nomina- 
'j  >:.  {■■t  S<  naior,  but  ho|)e  for  the  best.     Give  ux  the  beat  you  can 

(SigncO)  lloKACB  Ohkklkt. 


Thr  ikliove  was  iloiibiloss  more  easily  i]oci]ihoi'cd  than 
tb.it  r-  ft'itt'd  to  ill  tht.'  fulluwiti^'  umuisiiig  uni:c>(lutc  : 

Till  fJitor  of  tht  Tribune  was  once  invited  to  lecture  ID 
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Bandwioh,  Illinois.    In  reply  to  the  inyitation,  he  it  re- 
ported to  have  said  : 

'*Dbar  Sir— I  am  oTerworked  and  growing  old  I  «hall  be 
sixty  next  February  8.  On  the  whole  it  seems  I  mutt  decline  to 
lecture  henceforth,  except  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  if  I  do  at  alL 
I  cannot  promise  to  visit  Illinois  on  that  errand— certainly  not 
now.  "Yours, 

HoBAOB  QnBBLBT. 

H.  B.  Cabtlb, 
Sandwich,  Ills. 

This  letter,  though  intelligible  enough  in  print,  seemed 
hieroglyphics  to  the  lecture  committee  of  the  town  of 
Sandwich.  They  finally  succeeded,  as  the  story  runs, 
with  the  aid  of  several  experts,  in  deciphering  its  contents, 
to  their  evident  satisfaction,  as  the  annexed  reply  will  show: 

''Sandwich,  HI.,  May  13. 

''  HORACB  GrBBLBT. 

Dbar  Sir  : — Tour  acceptance  to  lecture  before  our  association 
next  winter  came  to  hand  this  morning.  Tour  penmanship  not 
being  the  plainest,  it  took  some  time  to  translate  it,  but  we  suc- 
ceeded, and  would  say  your  time,  8d  of  February,  and  terms,  $60, 
are  entirely  satisfactory.  As  you  suggest,  we  may  be  able  to  get 
you  engagements  in  this  immediate  vicinity  ;  if  so,  we  will  advise 
you.  "Tours  respectfully, 

M.  B.  Castlb. 

In  the  year  1853  Solon  Bobinson,  agricultural  editor  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  and  subsequent  author  of  an  im- 
portant agricultural  work,  entitled  Facts  for  Farmers, 
wrote  occasional  sketches  in  the  city  editor's  department. 

One  of  these  sketches.  Hot  Corn,  stmck  a  popular 
chord  and  became  famous,  and  it  proved  to  be  the  nucleus 
of  a  book  of  city  sketches,  originsJly  published  in  the  TVi- 
bune^  comprising  stories  of  city  life  among  the  poorer 
classes,  written  in  a  style  that  touched  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 
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short  a  time,  receiving  but  a  very  moderate  royalty  on  the 
sales,  probably  not  one-qnarter  of  the  sum  which  ho  could 
have  received  from  responsible  publishers. 

I  saw  much  of  Mr.  Greeley  in  those  days  and  remember 
very  well  how  greatly  he  was  taxed  by  the  exacting  clamor 
of  the  publishers  for  copy.  The  writing  of  this  book  was  a 
great  strain  on  his  already  overtaxed  brain. 

In  the  summer  of  1864  Mr.  Greeley  was  attacked  with 
severe  illness,  something  akin  to  brain  fever  ;  the  slow 
progress  of  the  war  and  great  loss  of  life  in  the  sanguinary 
battles,  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him  and  tempo- 
rarily laid  him  up  from  active  work. 

While  confined  at  his  residence  at  Chappaqua  by  this 
illness,  I  was  invited  by  the  late  Phoebe  Gary  (who,  with 
her  sister  Alice,  were  his  devoted  friends)  to  go  with  her 
to  see  the  sick  editor  at  his  home.  Arriving  there  we  first 
saw  his  wife  in  the  approaches  of  the  house  ;  Mrs.  Greeley 
informed  us  that  her  husband  could  not  be  seen  ;  however, 
through  a  little  persuasion  on  the  part  of  Miss  Gary,  she 
relented,  and  we  were  directed  how  and  where  to  find  the 
invalid.  We  found  him  seated  beside  a  little  stream  near 
by,  without  coat  or  hat,  with  rod  and  line — fishing.  He 
seemed  pleased  to  see  us  and  invited  us  to  dinner.  After 
spending  a  pleasant  day,  he  said  he  felt  well  enough  to  re- 
turn to  the  city  with  us,  which  he  did,  the  same  afternoon, 
the  receipt  of  good  rows  from  the  seat  of  war  having  greatly 
cheered  him. 

During  the  year  1868,  an  inducement  of  a  peculiar  kind 
was  advertised  in  the  TVibtme,  In  spite  of  the  protesta- 
tion of  Mr.  Greeley,  the  offer  was  made  of  a  portrait  of  the 
chief  editor  of  the  paper,  on  the  following  conditions  : 


It 


The  poblishers  of  the  New  York  Tribune  having  received  many 
inquiries  from  time  to  time  for  a  good  likeness  of  the  editor,  have 
made  an  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Derby  &  Miller  to  furnish 
copies  of  Hitchie^s  engraving,  from  a  photograph  by  Brady,  which 
will  be  sent  to  such  subscribers  of  the  Tribune  as  wish  it,  on*  the 
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cnodlikitM  fallow.  TliU  ii  much  the  best  likanese  of  Hr.  Orcclcy 
thu  >■■■  \f*n  engraved.  Tbe  priut  sella  for  ono  dollnr.  E;ieli 
Mljtrribrr  vho  bcixIs  ub  tta  dollan  for  tlie  Daily,  four  dollars  for 
IIm-  iSflNi-  Wtetlf,  or  two  tlollnrs  for  Ibc  Wtekly  Tnbuae,  tlio  [miior 
to  ■■•  wnt  b;  innil,  anil  wliii  request!  the  c-ngruring  ut  the  time  of 
•nbacrlWiig.  will  buve  »  copy  carefully  nailed,  post-paid,  to  his 
•ddrea.  Ons  will  likrwino  be  sent  lo  any  person  who  fuTWurJn  ii 
clut>  of  U^  or  U'lrc  ■emi-weiklicB  at  our  club  rutes  nud  uaka  tor 
IIm^  |iartr«it  mt  tlio  time  of  remitting.  Wo  do  nnt  propoai  lUls  as 
ft  \  nwium,  but  Eo  grmtify  the  miiay  friendu  of  tlio  Tribune,  wlio 
(«cl  ft  tJMJre  lo  [wiMcn  a  good  likeness  of  its  fuundcr." 

It  wu  a  moet  excellent  portrait  of  the  most  famous 
Editor  liTiog  ftud  greatlj  jirizcd  by  tho  Tribune  subscribers. 

In  on«  of  tho  chapters  of  Mr.  Greeley's  book,  "  Itccol- 
IrctioDf  rif  s  Biuy  IMe,"  vhicb  series  of  sketches  he  euiil 
h*  wniCe  bccaiuo  Mr.  Ilonncr  urged  and  paid  him  to  do  so, 
br  dwcritwd  hii  former  friend,  the  late  Thurlotv  Wn'd,  as 
tall,  robait,  dark-featurt)d,  slircwd,  rcsolatc  and  not  oi-er 
trntpvUm*.  Mr.  Bonner  iiiforms  me  that  Mr.  Greeley 
(msinalty  wrote  unxcrupvlnuf,  and  that  Ito  returned  it  to 
have  the  eiprcseion  omitted  or  modified.  The  latter  at 
lirvt  hesiCjit«d  to  make  auy  change  whatever  in  his  text,  but 
i..;j^'liienlly  wrote  it  as  now  prmtcd. 

I  know,  (hat  notwithstanding  Mr.  Greeley's  unkind 
f-iiaga  towards  Mr.  Weed,  in  tlic  later  years  of  his  life, 
t:.iT  were  not  reciprocated  by  tbe  latter;  on  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Weed  always  spoke  of  hira  in  the  kindest  and  moat 
.'r- r.dly  manner.  But  death  buries  all  political  auiniosi- 
;  ..  Mr.  Weed  acted  as  one  of  the  pall-bcarers  at  Mr. 
<fr«-ley'i  faneral. 

Ttie*e  "B4>collcctions  of  a  Busy  Life"  were  first  pub- 
..■:,"i  in  the  Ledger,  for  which  Mr.  Greeley  received  a  lib- 
er*: sum.  They  were  subsetjuently  published  in  book 
f  rtQ.  yielding  their  author  an  additional  cujiyright  on  all 
•.lAi  were  mid. 

When  Bobert  Bonner  wanted  Mr  Greeley  to  write  these 
£/o.'l<:t'iiobs  for  the  Ledger,  he  was  well  aware  that  the 
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latter  nearly  always  needed  money,  and  made  him  an  offer  of 
a  certain  sum.  Greeley  said  he  would  think  about  it.  Bon- 
ner know  that  if  the  latter  talked  with  his  friends,  they 
would  tell  him  that  it  ought  to  go  in  the  Tribune,  as  it 
would  increase  its  circulation  very  much.  Bonner  saw  this, 
but  Greeley  did  not ;  so,  haying  invited  the  latter  to  break- 
fast the  next  morning,  Bonner  drew  up  a  check  for  the 
whole  sum  he  had  offered  him  and  laid  it  on  Greeley's  plate 
80  that  he  would  see  it  when  he  sat  down.  Greeley  found 
the  check  there,  and  the  temptation  of  receiving  all  of  that 
ready  money  was  too  great  for  him  to  resist,  and  thus  Bon- 
ner carried  his  point,  as  usual. 

Mr.  Beecher  once  told  me  a  characteristic  anecdote 
about  Greeley;  he  said, ''  I  at  one  time  chanced  to  be  travel- 
ing in  the  same  direction  with  Horace  Greeley.  As  we  were 
passing  through  some  little  town,  he  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  said,  'I  lectured  in  this  town  once  and  I  had  very 
good  success.'  Said  I,  *Mr.  Greeley,  what  do  you  call 
success  in  a  lecture  ?'  '  Well,'  said  he,  *  where  more  folks 
stay  in  than  go  out/  " 

I  have  excellent  authority  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
following  incident.  Horace  Greeley  and  Thomas  McEl- 
rath,  once  stopped  at  the  hotel  in  Columbia,  a  village  on 
the  Delaware  Eiver,  some  distance  below  the  Water  Gap. 

Mr.  Greeley  talked  and  wrote  all  night  and  tradition 
saith  he  got  one  subscriber.  While  they  were  waiting 
at  Stroudsburg,  after  arriving  at  the  river  bank  they 
signaled  for  a  boatman  to  bring  them  over,  and  a  man  in 
his  shirt-sleeves  responded.  While  crossing,  Greeley  said, 
*'  Ferryman,  you  don't  know  that  you  have  the  honor  of 
carrying  Mr.  McElrath,  of  the  New  York  THbune/*  and  Mr. 
McElrath  responded,  **  and  you  have  also  the  higher  honor  of 
crossing  with  Horace  Greeley."  The  boatman  said,  "  Gen- 
tlemen, perhaps  you  don't  know  that  you  have  the  honor 
of  being  ferried  over  by  Judge  Kibble,"  which  was  a  fact. 

Greeley,  as  we  know,  was  at  one  time  a  great  admirer 
of  Mr.  Seward,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Weed,  and  before  the  dis- 
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I  by  hln  of  the  firm  of  Svwuril,  Wood  &  Orwluj. 
he  WTOU-,  ouder  dun  uf  February  tttli,  l$')5,  to  liiti  friend 
Mr.  Qcotgu  E.  Baker,  tboa  a  meubor  of  tho  tuiiiumlily  at 
■  followa : — 


**  WmU  U  ft  gunt.  I  neat  up  to  Albitn;  to  soo  if  I  coiilJ  Im  of 
aaj  MM,  bai  I  cuultl  not.  I  ikjuIiI  du  mure  goud  liuru.  VVuvt) 
h«M>  UuM  wbo  never  wcm  to  apposo  hii  will,  but  hu  U  afmr  nil 
ttegnUMtmui  wcU»vh  I«(l  Buward  not  «zcspt«d." 

lo  AagDitr  187S,  I  visited  Aubum  to  Mhow  Mr.  Sownrd 
the  flnt  proof  pogei  of  liisTraTols  around  the  World,  the 
ssBfilvtioo  of  which  he  did  not  lin>  to  hgo.  Ono  oreiiiiig, 
»hil«  BtUag  with  him  looking  out  at  a  jirocoHHion  fjoinff  to 
tlw  Orml«7  Bstidcation  Mcetiug,  Mr.  Howard  braiimc  vitry 
tkooghtf nl  and  caid  but  littlo;  which  won  to  the  Gflootihat 
■mrio  bh  lifa  had  hu  put  any  ubstadu  in  Mr.  Gruulcy't 
vi^  and  certAiuly  thould  not  begin  now.  iio  died  the  fol- 
lo«iiif  month  aod  Mr.  Urecle;  two  moDth«  lator. 

Hon.  F.  W.  Si'^ward  ittnt«'«  iu  hi«  recent  iuLercKting 
biegrxf.hT  of   his  father,  that — 

"Mr.  Weed  in  the  year  1839,  while  Seward  wu  Oorernor, 
during  liii  frequent  Tisita  at  tliu  Govurmir's  manaiiin,  broiiglit 
viih  liim  a  ilendcr  light-liaircil  youn);  mitn,  i>to«|iin({  and  ncur- 
•igbied,  rather  unmiDiIful  or  formn  and  aocial  uiuigCH,  yi't  iiiti- 
^Wrly  clear,  original  and  decided  in  his  i>a]iticul  vitwM  and 
Ibaunea— (hia  wm  Horace  Ureeley.  Hk  liud  been  l)rimglit  lo 
Alhaaj  bj  Mr.  Weed  to  conduct  a  new  campaign  paper  culled  T/it 
Jtffrrmniiai,  wliich  waa  puUliitlied  at  Ihc  titule  Cupllal,  while 
rv  Sett  Yorker  continued  lo  be  published  at  New  Vork,  with  Mr. 
Gnvlcj  aa  editor  of  hotti  papers,  making  hiii  trips  to  and  from 
tb«  two  citic*  twice  a  wevk. 

Among  Hr.  Greeley's  eccentricities,  waa  ono  on  tho 
•ubjcct  of  agriculture,  which  he  believed,  much  to  the 
amos^-mcnt  of  hiB  frleude.  he  was  (jtiite  a  proticicnt  in; 
Ki'i  hu  iMKik.  "  What  I  know  about  Fanning,"  |iublitth('d 
by  <•-  W.  Carleton,  in  1872,  caused  considerable  oomntenC 
among  his  readers. 

Mr.  Greeley,  in  his  "  BecoUections  of  a  Busy  Life" 
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doses  the  chapter  on  the  founding  of  the  Tribune,  as  fol* 
lows  : — 

"Fame  is  a  vapor;  popularity  an  accident;  riches  take  wings; 
the  only  earthly  certainty  is  oblivion ;  no  man  can  foresee  what  a 
day  may  bring  forth,  while  those  who  cheer  to-day  will  curse  to- 
moirow ;  and  yet  I  cherish  the  hope  that  the  journal  I  projected 
and  established,  will  live  and  flourish  long  after  I  shall  have 
moldered  into  forgotten  dust,  being  guided  by  a  larger  wisdom,  a 
more  unerring  sagacity  to  discern  the  right,  though  not  by  a  more 
unfaltering  readiness  to  embrace  and  defend  it  at  whatever  per- 
sonal cost;  and  that  the  stone  which  covers  my  ashes  may  bear  to 
future  eyes,  the  still  intelligible  inscription,  *  Founder  of  the  New 
York  Tribune.''' 

The  inscription  thus  desired  by  the  eminent  editor  is 
not  only  the  motto  of  the  paper  he  founded,  but  the  tall 
and  massive  building  of  the  Tribune  Association,  erected 
by  his  successor,  is  a  noble  monument  to  its  illustrious 
founder. 

On  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  November,  1872,  the  life 
of  Horace  Qreeley  ceased,  and  with  his  death  a  great  jour- 
nalist passed  away.  His  funeral  was  the  most  imposing 
ever  witnessed  in  New  York,  the  services  being  held  at 
Bev.  Dr.  E.  H.  Ghapin's  church,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber ;  Bev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  assisted  Dr.  Chapin  in  the 
funeral  addresses.  Among  the  distinguished  mourners 
were  President  Grant,  Vice-President  Wilson,  Chief  Justice 
Chase,  the  Governors  of  several  States,  and  a  number  of 
senators  and  members  of  Congress. 

Mary  Clemmer,  in  one  of  her  interesting  letters  to  the 
New  York  Independent,  after  Mr.  Greeley^s  death,  pays  the 
following  beautiful  tribute  to  his  memory  : — 

**  There  were  years,  and  these  the  ones  in  which  his  toils 
pressed  heaviest,  when,  through  stress  of  circumstences,  Mr. 
Qreeley  scarcely  had  a  home.  Some  of  his  books  were  written 
amid  discouragements  and  in  discomfort  which  would  have 
appalled  and  paralyzed  any  man   less  a  Cato  in  his  mold.     Many 
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fcMWl^  briglit,  geaUl,  full  of  gentle  hearts,  opened  to  him;  but 
Uwy  w«r«  nut  hu  ova. 

**  WMBenjptird,  gu«d,  snil  beautiful  trusted  liim,  caied  for  him, 
•ad  mlnlatirol  lo  many  wajg  to  liia  wetr;  life.  Ko  m«u  ouuld 
kave  felt  Borc  esquiutcljr  than  be,  the  miaiiitriea  of  such  »oa\». 
Ho  irmaaa  siar  wa«  hi*  prntonil  frieu<l,  truatiog  liim,  caring  (or 
kuM  wIk>  waa  not  helped  bj  every  word  nod  deed  of  liii  cou- 
pHiiDMbi|i  loward  tlie  trucat  and  noblest  wumaolinod.  No  praise 
btftt«r  tha.a  thia  can  wuinnn  offer  to  tbo  mviDor;  of  mao.  Uti 
fnradaUp*  were catboljc,  pomprebcusive  and  abiding.  TUej  livid 
witiiia  llwtr  M««lfut  mttgn  •<imc  of  tliu  most  illuairiuiis  Ha  well  h 
■■■■  of  tbe  moat  punly  Mid  awctttl;  dumestic  women  of  bii  tim*. 
A^iU  IhMMt,  whila  hi*  wife  afar  vuiuly  purauud  Ibn  mirage  of 
liMllh.  be  ttnotl  In  fact  a  Iiomekia  aud  aolitsrj  man.  But  he 
a*«ev  Ut«r*d  in  hl>  work.  Ue  never  awervcd  in  lii«  allegiaaco. 
Be  loved  one  wuuiao,  waa  trui'  to  hct.  t^be  waa  the  wife  uf  hii 
yoolli  Md  111*  moiber  of  tiia  children.  When  bcr  luat  alruggls 
TMWT.  ••  hm  aid,  '  In  the  darken  buur '  -,  wh«n  for  lliirl;  iilimp- 
Imb  ugliia  and  daja  be  watcbcd  llio  last  eutblf  light  go  out  in 
th«  liMtr««a  «7M  which  had  cnchnnlcd  and  enchained  hi*  boart  for 
man  than  tttirtj  jear*,  ho  f«lt  hi*  owd  life  wane  with  it ;  aud 
vbn  b  bad  gOM  ba  kstw  bad  gOM  «lw>,  both  bia  power  aud  hli 
dMiia  to  Htc." 

The  following  interesting  remiiii8c«ucc8,  addrt^dscKJ  to 
the  Tribunt  bj  Buyurd  Tuylor,  long  one  of  the  (.-•iitorB,  and 
at  thi-  time  of  Mr.  Urteley 'h  death  residing  abroad,  are 
(i[nu:ta  from  the  muiuorial  volume  publiijbc-d  by  the 
'frtifuue  Autiocialioa. 

•  I  firtt  uw  Mr.  Urccky  in  June,  1B44,  when  I  wag  a  bo;  .,( 
nii.tiriQ  1  aiiphed  lo  tiim  for  an  eoj^agement  to  write  letter*  to 
v.r  Tn/mit4  froin  Germany.  Hi«  ri-ply  w»*  terne  enoui-ti.  'No 
d'H-nptiTc  letten  I'  be  aaid,  'I  am  aick  of  Ihera.  \Mk-d  you 
:.4»'  l<r«-n  tlii-rc  long  en<iuf(b  loknuw  Homtfibing,  tend  lo  n»-,  and 
.[  -.T.rr-  i>  anyttii'ig  in  your  letter*,  1  will  publith  Iliem.'  I  wmtcd 
:.'  a;Ji  a  3<-Brand  tlicii  urnl  seventeen  letter*  which  wciv  published. 
Ii">  wpre  •lialluK  rn^ugb  i  tuspect  ;  but  what  mi|jlil  [tiry  not 
)....'  l.-n  without  waiuin^  I  Toward  the  end  of  1^1,  wiiile  I 
vu  ■  J.;;j.;'  d  m  The  unfi^rlULiale  cntt-rpriau  of  trying  to  entiiljliih  a 
wnkly  j-ai'i  ID  PhaniiTille,  FeuD.,    I  wrote  to  him  —  foftai^eiug 
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the  failure  of  my  hopes — asking  his  assistance  in  procuring  literary 
work  in  New  York.  He  advised  me  (as  I  suspect  he  had  advised 
thousands  of  young  men)  to  stay  in  the  country.  But  I  ?iad  stayed 
in  the  country,  and  a  year  too  long  ;  so  another  month  found  me 
iu  New  York  in  his  oflSce  with  my  story  of  disappointment  and 
my  repeated  request  for  his  favorable  influence.  *'  I  think  you 
are  mistaken,"  he  suid,  **but  I  will  bear  you  in  mind,  if  I  hear  of 
any  chance.*'  Six  weeks  afterward,  to  my  great  surprise  (for  I 
supposed  he  had  quite  forgotten  me),  he  sent  me  and  offered  me 
u  place  on  the  7'rilmne,  I  worked  hard  and  incessantly  during  the 
summer  of  1848,  hearing  never  a  word  of  commendation  or  en- 
couragement ;  but  one  day  in  October,  he  suddenly  came  to  my 
desk,  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder  and  said,  ^  You  have  been 
faithful ;  but  now  you  need  rest.  Take  a  week^s  holiday  and  go 
into  New  England.*  I  obeyed,  and  found  on  my  return,  that  he 
had  ordered  my  salary  to  be  increased.  I  think  none  of  his 
associates  at  that  time  ever  wrote  a  line  which  he  did  not  critic- 
ally read.  His  comments  sometimes  seemed  rough,  but  they  were 
always  wholesome  and  almost  invariably  just.  Once  he  called  me 
to  his  room,  pointed  to  a  poem  of  mine  which  had  just  appeared 
in  a  literary  magazine,  and  abruptly  asked:  *Why  did  you  pub- 
lish that  gassy  stuff  ?'  My  indignation  was  even  greater  than  my 
astonishment.  I  retorted  fiercely:  *  Mr.  Greeley,  I  should  feel 
hurt  by  your  question,  if  I  had  any  respect  whatever  for  your 
judgment  in  regard  to  poetry  I'  He  smiled  a  sad,  forgiving 
smile  and  said  nothing.  Years  afterward,  I  saw  that  he  was 
right;  the  poem  was  only  a  piece  of  sounding  rhetoric,  for  which 
'gassy'  was  perhaps  a  coarse,  but  certainly  not  an  inappro- 
priate epithet." 

The  following  poetical  tribate  from  the  banker- poet, 
E.  0.  Stedman,  who  was  at  one  time  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  IVibune  is  a  fitting  conclnsion  to  my  recollections  of 
Horace  Greeley. 

*^  Earth,  let  thy  softest  mantle  rest. 

This  wearied  child  to  thee  returning, 
Whose  youth  was  nurtured  at  thy  breath 
Who  loved  thee  with  much  tender  yearning  t 
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B*  kiM«  thy  Baldaand  wocxlUnil  ways. 
And  (Ivemctl  tlijr  liumUleat  con  liii  broUiN'  | 

Al1*tp,  iMfoiid  our  blikine  or  prniw, 
We  jisid  Uim  back.  O,  gentle  H«tb«r  I 

*0[  praJad,  ol  blame,  lia  draok   bis  flit  ; 

Wbo  baa  Qot  TvaJ  tbe  lifQluDg  story  t 
Aod  d«*t  we  bold  bis  fame,  but  still 

The  nion  wHii  iti-arer  tbuo  hia  glurj. 
And  DDK  to  u«  are  left  alune, 

Tli<  cluiRt  wbfM^  bia  aliadow  lingcra, 
Tbe  vacant  abair—lbat  wtu  a  tbraaii — 

The  iwu,  Juat  lallea  from  hia  fiugen. 

**  Wralli  chaogod  tu  ItindDciu  on  that  pen  ; 

Though  dipptv]  ID  gill  it  flowed  with  bimtj  t 
One  ilaah  from  out  tbc  cl'ju'l,  and  th«n 

The  akica  with  amilo  and  joat  vara  auHDJ. 
or  baU  he  auri'iy  lacltM  the  art, 

Wlia  mndo  hi*  cnomy  bin  lorcr  : 
O,  nivrrvnd  hisd  nn>l  Chrltilian  heart  I 

Wben  now  tbdr  Uka  tha  wboto  worid  of«r  I 

"Be  aaw  the  gnodne^s,  not  the  taint, 

Id  nianj  a  |>oor  do-nothing  creature, 
And  gate  to  sinner  and  to  itnint, 

But  kept  his  faith  in  humnn  nntut«  ; 
Perdisnce  be  was  not  worliily-wise, 

Yt-t  he  who  noteil.  standing  nearer. 
The  »hre«d.  kind  twinkle  in  his  eyes, 

For  every  weakness  held  him  dearer. 

"Alas  !  that  unto  him  wbo  gave 

Bo  niueb.  so  little  should  be  giTco  1 
HimicK  alone,  he  might  not  save 

Of  all  for  whom  bi'<  hands  had  striven. 
Place,  freedom,  fame,  his  wnrk  liestowed  ; 

Hen  Uxik.  and  )>aascd,  and  left  him  looelT  ; 
What  marvel,  if  beneath  his  load. 

At  time*  he  craved  for  justice  oolj  1 
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"  Yet  tbaDklessness,  the  serpent's  tooth, 

His  loftly  purpose  could  not  alter  ; 
Toil  bad  no  power  to  beod  bis  youtb, 

Or  make  bis  lusty  manbood  falter  ; 
From  envy's  sling,  from  slander's  dart, 

That  armored  soul  the  body  shielded, 
Till  one  dark  sorrow  chilled  his  heart, 

And  then  be  bowed  liis  bead  and  yielded* 

''  Now,  now  we  measure  at  its  worth 

The  gracious  presence  gone  forever  ; 
The  wrinkled  East,  that  gave  him  birth. 

Laments  with  every  laboring  river  ; 
Wild  moan  the  free  winds  of  the  West, 

For  him  who  gathered  to  her  prairies 
The  sons  of  men,  and  make  each  crest 

The  haunt  of  happy  household  fairies. 

''  And  anguish  sits  upon  the  mouth 

Of  her  who  came  to  know  him  latest ; 
His  heart  was  ever  there,  O,  South  ! 

He  was  thy  truest  friend  and  greatest  I 
He  shunned  thee  in  thy  splendid  sham, 

He  stayed  thee  in  ttiy  voiceless  sorrow  ; 
The  day  thou  shalt  forget  bis  name. 

Fair  South,  can  have  no  sadder  morrow. 

''The  tears  that  fall  from  eyes  unused — 

The  hands  above  bis  grave  united — 
The  words  of  men  whose  lips  he  loosed, 

Whose  cross  he  bore,  whose  wrongs  he  righted- 
Could  he  but  know,  and  rest  with  this  ! 

Yet  stay,  through  death's  low-lying  hollow, 
His  one  last  foe's  insatiate  hiss 

On  that  benignant  shade  would  follow  I 

''  Peace  I  while  we  shroud  this  man  of  men 
Let  no  unhallowed  word  be  spoken  ! 
He  will  not  answer  thee  again, 
His  mouth  is  sealed,  his  wand  is  broken. 
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Some  holier  cause,  eome  vacter  trust 
Bc^uDil  UiB  «Ail,  he  doth  inherit, 

O,  genii;,  Eartli,  receive  liisdiist. 

AnU  lieavcn  anothe  liii  troubled  8|iiTit  I" 
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and  ftanfft — Mret  American  reader  of"  Don 
Jwm  " — Studies  Imk  with  Judge  Dal;/ — Entert 
MtthodUt  Itiiok  Conetm — I*artncr»hip  with  Horace 
OrttJfjf — Oreat  SiKetM  of  iKe  Tribune — Prominent 
S^itarti  Whiff —  TViiune  Building  Df»lroyed  hy  Mre 
— EteajMofR.  M.  Strebergh^SfcElratk  cm  ran  Author 
—Prttidetit  of  N'aatau  Bank—  Official  Poaitiont — 
Ansedol*  of  Greetet/ — Preparing  lUmiinsceiteee. 

VfOBE  tbtn  fifty  yean  ago,  the  finn  of  HoBlrath  ft 
^^  Bangs  were  pnbliihen  of  school  and  religions  books 
in  the  city  of  New  York.     It  is  nearly  half  a  century  since 

I  kill*  ilii'm  09  a  firm,  iind  bccumo  a  piircliaser  of  llicir 
].'.itp|iraiioiH.  I  have  heard  Mr.  McElrath  xny  that  he 
wn,.  liii.-  lirat    jierson    in  tlif    United    Stiilcs  who    read  the 

II  til.  laili.  and  13lh  cutitos  of  Lord  Bjtoh's  "Don  Juan." 
)  :ir<'y  &  Lea  receivctl  an  advance  copy,  which,  before 
.  ji;:i)f,'  thi-  Ifuvcfl,  was  sent  to  tiic  tlien  famous  printing 
.  ili.f  of  William  Brown,  in  I'hila<k']|ihia,  where  it  was 
.:iinipdjattly  piven  out  to  thirty  or  fnriy  compoaitors,  and 
-«:'.!. iTi  tliirty-six  hours  an  American  editinn  was  on  iiale  at 

::.■■  I k-r^iori's.      This  was  in   lH2:t,  and  Mr.  McElrath, 

•.\,.u  a  la-l  in  the  ofTico,  read  Ike  proof$. 

!jt<r  on.yming  McKlralli  niovfd  to  New  York,  where  ho 
M.\-  <  Tti|<!'iv<'i|  in  thi-  lar;,'!'  ))riiitin;;-oQicc9  of  the  Mctliodisl 
11 -k  ('■■iinrn.  chi<  fly  as  proof- read  or.  lie  afterwards 
i&krntd  lhi>  b'tok.selliti;;  1)ii>ine.is,  becoming  head  salesman 
in  the  <amo  large  egtahliehmcnt. 
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In  the  year  1828  be  entered  into  partnership  with 
Lemuel  Bangs,  as  general  booksellers  and  publishers  of 
religious  and  school  books.  Mr.  Bangs  afterwards  became 
well-known  to  thq  bookselling  fraternity  by  his  connection 
with  the  book  trade-sales  of  New  York. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  firm,  Mr  McElrath  con- 
tinued the  book  publishing  business  on  his  own  account, 
until  a  fire  destroyed  the  building  he  occupied  in  Ann 
Street,  by  which  he  lost  his  entire  stock.  He  then  resolved 
to  abandon  the  book  business  and  devote  himself  to  the 
practice  of  law,  for  which  he  had  already  prepared  him- 
self, both  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  One  of  his  first 
law  partners  was  Oharles  P.  Daly,  now  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Mr.  McElrath  early  became  identified  with  the  Whig 
party,  having  united  his  political  fortunes  with  his  life- 
long friend,  the  late  William  H.  Seward.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature  in  1838,  the  same  year  that  Mr.  Seward 
was  elected  Qovernor  of  the  State,  and  I  believe  he  is  now 
the  only  survivor  of  the  thirteen  members  representing  with 
him  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  Assembly  of  1839. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  by  experience  in  printing,  in 
publishing,  and  in  politics,  Mr.  McElrath  entered  upon 
the  task  of  establishing  the  New  York  Daily  Tribune  on  a 
business  basis  not  lightly  prepared  to  assume  that  duty. 
The  famous  firm  of  Greeley  &  McElrath  was  established  in 
1841,  as  publishers  of  the  New  York  TVibune,  their  part- 
nership continuing  for  the  period  of  sixteen  years. 

On  assuming  charge  as  publisher,  Mr.  McElrath  made 
public  the  following  card  : 

''The  undersigned,  in  connecting  himself  with  the  conduct  of 
a  public  journal,  invokes  a  continuance  of  that  courtesy  and  good 
feeling  which  has  been  extended  to  him  by  his  fellow  citizens. 
Having  heretofore  received  evidence  of  kindness  and  regard  from 
the  conductors  of  the  Whig  press  of  this  city,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
friendship  of  most  of  them,  it  will  be  his  aim  in  his  new  vocation 
to  justify  the  kindness  and  strengthen  and  increase  those  friend- 
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«fetpa.  Hi*  hvwty  concurrence  in  the  principles,  political  and 
—nil,  on  wliiclt  Ihe  Tribitnt  hu  thug  far  btea  conduuied,  Iihb  bvea 
Afftodpftl  Incitemcnl  lo  the  oonnectino  here  nanounned,  iind  the 
^Mucoent  o(  iliia  Itct  will  preclude  tlic  neccssit;  oF  naj  iperlal 
jMbnlloD  u[  opinioua.  With  gntlitude  fur  p>tst  favore,  nnd  »n 
■BXiaos  dttire  to  marit  a  continuance  of  regard,  lie  remains,  tlie 
P«M)e'i  Iraubla  acrraiil, 

Tbomab  McElratb." 

Od  Saturday  moraiiig,  July  31,  the  notice  of  coptirt- 
aaihip  sppearcd  editorially  in  the  jyibune,  and  the  part> 
iMnhip  thui  coD«uiiimat«d  Inetcd  over  Gixtecn  years.  Mr. 
JleElntb  vaa  no  excellent  busincBS  muii  ;  prompt,  cuer- 
gvtic,  iticth(jilii»l,  anil  the  busiutss  uSiiirs  of  the  TVibune 
vcn  aooa  rednoed  to  deftness  ftnd  order. 

la  Mr.  Greeley's  ftatobiogrftphy  he  pays  a  mrm  tribnte 
to  the  busiDess  ^uUtiei  of  bii  jartner.  "  He  wu,"  says 
Kr.  Oredey,  "so  safe  and  jadioioaa,  that  the  basiitess 
nwer  |^re  me  uiy  tronble  and  scftroely  required  of  me  ft 
thao^it  dniing  that  long  era  of  all  bat  nnoloaded  prosper- 
ity.-' 

Hndson,  in  his  "  History  of  JournalisDi,"  in  giving  s 
history  of  the  Now  York  Tribune,  suys : 

"  The  Trihiine.  like  some  nf  ili  preiicceHsoni,  survived  nssaults 
and  persecution* ;  but  M  we  have  siiid,  it  lacked  a  business  manager 
u>  *>d  Its  rdiior  la  pcifectiiig  hii*  pUns  and  to  reap  the  advantages 
o(  (urraunJiiiucircunmLmct*.  Thomas  Mc-Elrath  wastlie  needed 
man.  E"lucBlf.l  a  lawyt-r,  and  llaviug  been  a  book  imblislier. 
aiitivc  and  inU'lligcnt,  hL-louk  liuld  i>[  lliu  liuaiiii'SS  details  of  the 
firfibii.hmtnt  with  energy.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Mcl^lrath  to 
a>i  that  a  large  porlioii  oF  the  gucceHS  of  the  Tribune  was  due  lo 
bu.k.ll." 

Mr.  Parion,  also,  in  his  interesting  Life  of  Greeley,  says 
of  Mr.  McKlrath  : 

"  \  flrict  ditriplinarian.  n  clnsc  c.-LlculBtor,  a  man  ot  roetho<I 
mad  ordrr.  experienced  in   business,  Mr.  McElrnth  posMSied  in  an 
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eminent  degree  the  very  qualities  in  which  the  editor  of  the 
2'ribune  was  most  deficient.  Roll  Horace  Greeley  and  Thomas 
McElrath  into  one,  and  the  result  would  be  a  very  respectable  ap- 
proximation to  a  perfect  man.  I'he  two,  united  in  partnership, 
have  been  able  to  produce  a  very  respectable  approximation  to  a 
perfect  newspaper.  As  Damon  and  Pythias  are  the  types  of  per- 
fect friendship,  so  may  Greeley  and  McElrath  be  a  perfect  part- 
nerslup  ;  and  one  may  say  with  a  sigh  at  the  many  discordant 
unions  the  world  presents,  ^  Oh  1  that  every  Greeley  could  find  his 
McElrath,  and  blessed  is  the  McElrath  that  finds  his  Greeley  I'* ' 

Mr.  Greeley  himself^  in  a  published  letter,  said  : 

**But  I  was  not  made  for  a  publisher  ;  indeed,  no  man  was 
ever  qualified  to  edit  and  publish  a  daily  paper,  such  as  it  must  be, 
to  live  in  these  times  ;  and  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Thomas  McElrath, 
whom  I  had  barely  known  as  a  member  of  the  publishing  firm 
over  whose  store  I  first  set  type  in  this  city,  but  who,  now  a 
lawyer  in  good  standing  and  practice— made  me  a  voluntary  and 
wholly  unexpected  proffer  of  partnership  in  my  still  struggling 
but  hopeful  enterprise,  that  it  might  be  considered  fairly  on  its 
feet.  He  offered  to  invest  two  thousand  dolUrs  as  an  equivalent 
to  whatever  I  had  in  the  business,  and  to  devote  his  time  and 
energy  to  its  management,  on  the  basis  of  perfect  equality  in 
ownership  and  in  sharing  the  proceeds.  This  I  very  gladly  ac- 
cepted ;  and  from  that  hour  my  load  was  palpably  lightened.^* 

And  again,  in  1845  ho  pays  the  following  tribute  to  Mr. 
McElrath  : 

**Inthe  fall  of  1841  a  kind  Providence  impelled  Mr. 
Thomas  McElrath,  formerly  a  bookseller,  then  a  lawyer 
and  Master  in  Chancery,  to  call  on  me  and  suggest  the  idea 
of  partnership.  I  gladly  closed  with  him  on  any  terms, 
and  from  that  day  to  this  not  another  hair  has  been  worn 
off  my  head  by  the  aching  puzzle  of  studying  out  the 
means  of  paying  off  to-morrow's  note.*' 

The  Sacramento  Bee  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary on  the  evening  of  February  6,  1882.  In  the  course  of 
his  speech  on  the  occasion,  the  veteran  editor,  James  Mo* 
Clutchy,  said  : 
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"  ll  U  the  flnnnciitl  liond  that  ninx  itnd  Rmnolhi  tli'- rnirl  tn 
protpetitj.  1  laid  (o  Ilornce  Qrr^elcf.  wlinn  he  wn«  licrn  miiriy 
j«*r*  ■!!»  :  'Sir.  Orack]',  ynu  have  BMablUhrd  ii  great  jourDal.' 
•  Mo.  iif."  h»  aMKerml,  '  not  I,  liui  iny  butineM  jmrttiDr,  Mr.  Mc- 
BrMh  bM.    To  tilm  Is  dae  the  lioDor.    I  merclj  write  lor  it.' " 

On  Pebniary  fith,  ll$45,  Hw  IVihune  building  was  en- 
tirrly  rfc-stroyed  by  fire,  Mr.  Kotort  M.  Strebeigh,  a 
iwpbew  of  Mr.  McKlmth,  vras  iit  that  time  a  dork  in  the 
TH^HHt  atticc.  And  uaw  woll  known  in  bu.titioKS  nnd  eociul 
drdm  in  this  city,  flo  once  gave  me  tbe  following  interest- 
iag  K«iiant  of  Ibat  ciiUuitr»)>hu  : 

He  Mid  the  fire  oocurred  about  4  o'clock,  jnat  after  the 
■Araing  Mliliiin  i>f  ilic  pitpt<r  \nvi  bvcn  worked  off,  eo  thnt 
Um  ■ubKribera  were  aorrcd  on  ibat  day,  and  throagli  the 
•nterpriM  of  Thoma*  M«Elmth  the  paper  appeared  m  nHiiul 
oo  the  followitif;  morning.  Aa  bood  aa  ho  know  of  the  fire 
be  wenred  lypp  nnd  pnpcr  at  50  Ann  Street,  and  by  good 
nanagFmvtit  there  wiu  no  iriKrruptiun  of  piiblioutioii. 
Nothing  WM  MTod  except  the  books  and  papers  that  wore 
locked  in  the  satf. 

The  fire  originated  through  the  carelessness  of  a  boy, 
«liii  ]ui'i  built  11  lire  in  (lie  stove  of  the  publication  ofliuc. 
n.  :ill'iMfil  I'Misejiaiiers  that  had  been  used  for  kindling  to 
:■  ni;iiii  l>y  the  t^tove.  They  l>ecnmo  ignited  and  comnnini- 
':.N-I  »n)i  <<ih<T  infl.immuhio  malerial  of  the  office.  The 
►  ;■  !■■  u:n  liwiiicd  at  the  foc.t  of  a  private  sinirway  that  led 
ii[' 1"  ^1  irf-drimm  in  the  second  .=tiiry,  which  was  occupied 
!..  Ujlliam  n.  fJrahiim,  New  York  agent  for  Oraham'i 
jriO'JTixf.  and  himseir. 

Thi  y  wen;  aroused  by  the  crackling  of  the  fire  as  it 
ctA-  T--i  iln-ir  riMini.  There  wiia  no  meuns  of  escape  but  by 
.1  ;.  ;i[i  (n-m  ibe  window.  Tlipv  bnlh  i;pr;ing  from  the  win- 
i:-.a-  i:i  ilnir  iii^rbt  clolhes  into  ibo  unow  that  had  been 
h-^|— .1  ill  thi'  varri.  Tbev  walked  through  the  basement 
fr..n.  Mf  b^rkviird  t..  tin- front  of  the  building,  and  by  the 
T.:n--  tb'v  n-a(lie<i  the  sidewalk  the  bla;^c  was  issuing  froto 
n,  r-.  alu'biw  of  the  front  of  the  building. 
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There  was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  the  day  before,  and 
through  the  snow  about  eighteen  inches  deep,  these  young 
gentlemen  walked,  all  accoutred  as  they  were,  Graham  to 
the  Merchants^  Hotel  in  Courtland  St.,  and  Strebeigh  to  his 
uncle  McElrath^  who  then  resided  in  Church  St.,  College 
Green.  The  iron  gate,  about  ten  feet  high,  in  front  of  the 
residence,  was  locked,  and  Strebeigh,  being  in  a  hurry, 
instead  of  ringing  the  bell  was  obliged  to  climb  over  the 
gate.  He  afterwards  wondered  how  he  did  it,  and  well  he 
may.  He  certainly  could  not  ^fvo(K>mpTish  such  a  feat 
now. 

From  an  account  of  the  fire,  which  appeared  in  a  New 
York  paper  some  time  after  its  occurrence,  written  I  was 
informed  by  Mr.  Augustus  Maverick,  author  of  "  Baymond 
and  New  York  Journalism,"  the  following  extract  is  given  : 

' '  The  building  was  now  only  a  heap  of  ruins.  At  eight  o'clock, 
looking  on  from  the  brink  of  the  fiery  chasm  whence  smoke  and 
steam  still  ascended,  I  saw  Greeley  trudging  through  two  or  three 
feet  of  snow,  his  partner  Thomas  McElmth,  to  whom  Qreeley  has 
repeatedly  attributed  his  success  of  the  Trihuney  just  at  that  moment 
coming  up,  and  the  two  advanced  to  the  end  of  the  gap  which 
held  all  that  was  left  of  the  Tribune  estnblisliment,  and  I  standing 
by  the  side  of  Qreeley,  put  to  him  this  question : 

'*  *  Well,  Mr.  Greeley,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?  Will  the  Tri- 
bune be  published  again  ?* 

**  Greeley  replied,  with  that  curious  corrugation  of  the  brow 

which  always  indicated  any  perturbation  in  his  mind,  and  in  that 

old  falsetto  tone  which  gave  such  ear-piercing  expression  to  any 

'one  that  may  afflict  him :     *  I-do-o-nt-knuw.'    Just  then  he  turned 

to  McElrath  with  a  woebegone  expression,  and  said  : 

**  *  Well,  Mr.  McElrath,  this  is  a  pretty  clean  smash!  What  shall 
we  do  ?'  The  former  replied,  *  Get  out  the  paper  to-morrow 
morning  as  usual!^  It  was  dune.  The  indomitable  energy  of  Mr. 
McElrath  caused  the  paper  to  appear  at  the  regular  time  the  next 
morning,  and  the  event  proved  the  best  kind  of  advertiaementi 
for  it  brought  the  Tribune  literally  a  thousand  compliiiioil|i|  aad 
gave  its  manager  a  lasting  reputation  for  energy  and  e9lf|fcfii|h** 
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The  following  jg  from  Mr.  Greeley's  hnmoroiis  refloc- 
tiaaa  o*er  Iht-  fire  appealed  in  the  columns  of  the  TViimie 
on  thu  iDurniog  iifl«r  the  catastrophe  : 

"  Wc  would  Dit  indulge  iD  annecessarj  Mntiment.  but  even 
tWuld  dcik  at  (rliich  wo  »al,  tlie  ponderoiu  inkstniid.  the  fnniili.ir 
faOH  ut  Hln  of  eormriu>ni)eDce.  the  choice  collecliOD  of  {minpli- 
Ivta,  Ut*  nnfioUhM  eunay.  (he  chnrta  bf  whicli  we  ■tee^<'l1'--\^■n 
<k*y  *n  have  TBolahM.  never  in«ru  to  liu  bmh  I  Truly,  j'xir  firu 
M«k»  ckaa  work,  am)  U.  ci[  alt  executive  offiocra.  suprr  rmincnt. 
IVrhapa  lliR  Imi  chiilM  barch  of  loiters  amy  be  tomewlioro  on  th« 
Sir  ;  *p  an  alitUMt  lomptcd  lu  cr;,  '  DcvUI  And  it  up  1'  Poll  I 
It  b  a  nktre  ciii>l«r  now ;  tome 

"  *  FatlinRia  drop  m;  letter  lie*  ; 
Of  lit  llooi  Is  Under  made.' 

**  Ko  Arabian  Ula  can  cntdle  %  wilder  flcUoQ,  or  ahow  bntter  how 
all»][*''i"  illuaor;  life  ia.  TIium  aolid  wnll«  of  brick  ;  IIidhf  Ovo 
daccDl  (torira  ;  thaw  iterp  and  difficult  itain  ;  the  nwing  doon  ; 

■ne  of  mitiiT  a  devp  political  drama,  of  amaj  ft 
e  tale,  ultrrlj  wUIIIfi)  out,  aa  ooe  Mmtnarilj  anuB*  out  a 

jring  for  Ilia  night." 

Mr.  McElrath  wna  elected  president  of  the  XasKtit  Bunk 
st  1(8  orgnnir^atton  In  1853 — tlie  jnar  in  which  I  ostitblished 
ni;M.*lf  in  New  York.  This  bunk  waa  largely  roprcKciitod 
l.y  the  book  and  paper  trade,  counting  among  that  trater- 
nilT,  aadirectorfi,  the  President,  the  Vice-President  Aiigns- 
t:ne  Smith,  of  the  large  pagier  warehonHe  of  John  Ciimptxtll 
A  {.'o.,  later  Campbell,  Hall  &  Co.,  and  now  Augustine 
Smith  A  Co.* 

Amiinff  other  directors  wore  Lemuel  Bangs,  Mr.  McEI- 
r«ih'i  f'irmor  partner.  J.  S  Itiilficid,  a  well  known  pub- 
li»iii-T  I'i  ^ome  of  the  most  popular  hooks  of  the  day,  and 

•  Mf  Smith  i*  Mill,  thirty  yenra  laler.  holding  the  snmc  pot\- 
tiivn.  Kitd  it  in  more  llian  prnbalilv  tlint  no  one  in  lliu  liook  or 
paiirr  I'luinrM  haa  li.id  greater  enpericnce  or  more  knowledjie  of 
tlic  lfu>ii)v>t  reaourcea  nt  all  mercbants  eagngL'd  in  thoite  trades. 
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W.  E.  Dean^  an  extensive  printer  and  publisher  of  books 
for  more  than  half  a  centuiy,  who  died  in  the  year  1879  at 
the  advanced  age  of  91  years.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
noted  veterans  of  the  trade. 

Mr.  McElrath  has  filled  many  positions  of  responsibility 
and  honor.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil of  New  York,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
United  States  Qeneral  Appraiser  of  the  District  of  New 
York,  appointed  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1867,  for 
which  I  became  United  States  agent  by  appointment  of 
William  H.  Seward,  then  Secretary  of  State.  He  was  also 
a  United  States  commissioner  to  the  Vienna  Exposition  of 
1873,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  valua- 
ble assistance  to  the  United  States  exhibitors.  In  the 
year  1834  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Public  School 
Society  of  New  York,  his  first  colleagues  being  the 
Hon.  William  Beach  Lawrence,  editor  of  Wheaton's  Inter- 
national Law,  and  Ex-Qovernor  Hamilton  Fish ;  he  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Fish  State  Director  of  the  old 
Bank  of  Amenca;  was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  the  American  Institute ;  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  Chief  United  States 
Appraiser  for  the  Port  of  New  York,  holding  that  ofiQce 
under  the  administrations  of  Presidents  Johnson  and 
Grunt,  and  organized  the  Appraisers*  Department  substan- 
tially as  it  exists  at  the  present  time  ;  by  President  Grant 
he  was  appointed  to  act  with  the  Hon.  John  Jay  as  special 
commiesioner  to  adjust  and  superintend  the  American 
Department  of  the  famous  Vienna  Exposition  ;  and  in  1876 
was  the  Secretary  and  Executive  officer  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr.  McElrath  is  also  an  author — his  Dictionary  of 
Commerce,  a  large  octavo  volume,  having  been  published 
in  1871.  It  was  well  received  by  the  commercial  commun- 
ity, and  although  an  expensive  volume,  a  second  edition 
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■■■  qoickl;  called  for.     It    ia  rcgurdt'd    as   mitlioritj  ou 
MHttinmul  quufjuiui  iit  all  the  courts. 

Mr.  (horgt  Biple;  in  hid  notice  of  this  work  in  Th« 

**  Ha  riagla  Tolnne  tbat  wc  uv  aoqusinted  vrith  coinitriseawitt)- 
I*  tka  MB*  eonpM*  m  grwit  ■  vtrlvt;  of  facta  in  tlie  rangu  of  ita 
wfmatltf,  at  >0  unplf  nwmnl*  lli«  inijuirer  fnr  the  trouble  of  codl 
Mldog  lU  [Mgca.  TI'G  [ironiioBnt  lenlurcs  nf  the  work  ftre  orig- 
bMliij,  ciomeu  and  Urevilj.  .  .  .  The  doSDitiuna,  in  general, 
arc  rMMMkabl*  tot  Uwir  prcciuon  and  neatness. " 

It  m  intinwtod  uul  maj  be  expected  that  Mr.  McElmth 
will  ]ret  put  on  rtoord  in  detail  aa  known  ouly  to  himself 
tk«  liidior^  of  the  great  jonrnal  to  whose  foandatton  and 
e*H5  fortune*  ho  devot«<l  liix  |irin)<j.  This  will  ho  bat 
•iamg  Ut«  jnitioe  to  himwif,  and  i  do  not  duutit  that  the 
[itiblie  will  be  RiDoh  int«reated  in  »  narnitiTe  unfolding  the 
friaal  OTtgiB  aad  dtvdopinant  of  «  nainiMper  foienuwt  in 
ita  eU«  asd  of  raoh  wofld-wid«  renown  aa  the  Jfim  Tort 
Tribune. 

Comelioa  UattheWB,  in  aa  article  pnbliahed  in  the 
Manhaitan  Magaiiju,  incidentally  introduces  the  nnme  of 
Mr.  McElrath,  and  taya  : 

"  Ever  honored,  tbe  ei  preaident  of  tbe  Nuuu  Bank  ilill  Uvea 
among  lu  lo  celeUrata  hia  gulden  wedding  and  to  Idoic  upon  a 
t»retr  (J  honor,  ai  bonkieller,  lawjir,  poliiirinn,  Hnancier  and 
ji'UraalUt  wilboul  a  ilain.'' 

Ml-.  HcElnith  is  at  present  connected  with  the  National 
I'^rk  Bunk  of  this  city,  [lis  long  career  as  a  business  man 
it  one  ot  uu blemished  record.  I  have  known  him  intim- 
»tvly  in  u  business  and  social  way  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
^,A  LwiiMt  it  an  honor  to  bo  numbered  among  the  manj 
frii'ud^  who  respect  and  esteem  bim. 


VI. 
WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

The /oremast  American  citizen — Chrand  reception  at  the 
State  Capitol — Visits  Governor  Tilden — Habits  of 
daily  life —  City  and  country — Never  knew  a  sick  day 
— His  Autobiography — History  of  the  United  States — 
Library  of  Poetry  and  Song — Picturesque  America — 
President  of  Century  Club —  Grand  testimonial  by  its 
members — Opinion  of  IHlden  and  Hayes — Probably 
voted  for  7%lden —  Thanaiopsis — "  A  Pagan  Poem  " — 
The  WcUerfoiol — Relations  with  Weed  and  Greeley — 
Statue  of  Mazzini — Delivers  his  last  Oration — Fatal 
Accident  to  Mr,  Bryant — His  Death — Impressive 
Funeral  Services — Feeling  Address  by  his  Pastor^ 
JRev.  Dr.  Bellows —  Commemorative  Services. 

A  M0N6  my  treasured  memories  are  the  years  of  my  ac- 
-^^  quaintance  with  William  Cullen  Bryant,  whose 
friendship  I  greatly  valued.  He  was,  in  my  opinion,  not 
only  one  of  the  foremost  Americans,  but,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  at  the  very  front.  No  other  private  citizen  has  ever 
before  received  the  honors  shown  him  at  the  State  Capitol 
in  1874,  while  a  guest  of  his  life-long  friend,  Governor 
Tilden.  Mr.  Bryant  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  the 
Legislature,  then  in  session.  As  he  entered  the  Senate 
Chamber,  the  Senators  rose  in  a  body  to  receive  him.  Sen- 
ator Robertson,  now  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York 
speaking  as  follows : 

**  Mr.  President — I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  the  most 
distinguished  citizen  of  our  State — I  might  say  of  our  countr^^ 
William  Cullen  Brjant. 

L160] 
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Lieuleoant-OoTeruor  Doraheimer,  who  pre^idctl,  thoa 
inritMl  Ur.  Btjmiil  tu  a  seat  ou  his  right,  lUiU  wheu  M  were 
Mgwn  Mated,  uid: 


■  I 
"  Y4MI  lian  ni^l  for  thb  opporluoltj  to  paj  a  signal  trlUulo 
■■pid  tB  raa  Af  jour  fcllow^citizcoa.  Uuaon  like  tliU  linvo 
mmd  lot  tbiiM  wbo  hnTo  riaen  lo  emineouc  in  tlio 
poblk  MTViM  ;  nor  do  I  rvutll  lui  inataDoe  io  th«  liLitur;  of  niijr 
Sum  U  which  oar  langango  it  uptikon,  where  ilioy  li.irn  l>«!ii  cmi. 
f«T«d  B)icn)  m  man  ol  Iclten.  Bui  hcnocforlfa  il  will  bu  knuwu 
UkM  »«  Yurk,  m:af(nixin({  that  ftlaiei  arc  xovorncd  not  bf  slni- 
wUa  akioe  and  Mill  ieaa  hj  ibu  tword,  gives  bur  bigbmt  liODon  lo 
tW  pnat  as  well  ••  the  law-([ivor  and  the  loldier.  I  Dcn)  out  re- 
•kU  to  JOB  lite  canar  of  jour  gu«*l.  Erorj  AmeticaD  knows  tho 
iMckU*U  of  tbat  loDir  and  buoorable  liTv.  Blill  leaa  need  I  Im- 
f»^  "P*"  fou  *l>*i  mertitof  hit  writing.  Viiu  n-mciiibcr  ibo 
iplovlas  mtda  wiib  which  in  bin  jdutb  ho  tnUjfhl  llie  luvu  o(  mi- 
Im  asd  tba  ClirittJas'i  (aiih.  Tou  bavc  all  wen  him  tcBti'd 
■Baof  lb*  lenftlieuiag  ahaduwa  of  ^Teoing.  aod  beard  tilm  mpeat 
1b  B^Klish  aa  pare  ■•  ihc  £ii)jlUb  of  Addiwin  and  QoldHuitb, 
Bawr'*  bmIjIdk  M>ag.  I  know  I  utter  your  beartteU  wUbee 
when  I  cipf«M  the  hope  the  bicuiogs  wbicb  have  been  so  nbund- 
witlj  giicQ  to  liim  may  be  continued,  and  that  bis  life  riiay  still 
be  t|>arcd  tu  the  counirj  wboM  iDBlilutiouii  hu  lias  di'/ciidud, 
wboic  liberties  be  lias  wideoed  nud  whose  glories  bo  lias  iocreaaed! 
bcnatora,  I  present  ti>  jou  William  Culleu  Btjaut." 

A  portion  of  Mr.  Brjant's  eloquent  response  was  us 
follows : 

"Ha.  DoBSHBiMEK,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate; — You  will 
pardon  me,  if,  on  riiing,  1  raj  a  Few  words  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  b"nur  conferred  U|>on  me.  I  Bnd  mjself  sumevrhat  embarrassed 
un  account  of  tbc  novelt j  of  the  occuaioD.  I  see  before  me  the 
rcprwirniiiiiircs  ut  thti  dlSercnl  jiaris  of  our  great,  jKiwerful  and 
[Mjj.ul'.ii.  Siaii'.  1  Mf  mi-n  who  come  from  our  rich  and  beautiful 
T»lli-ji,  tiom  ilu-  grunri  and  piciiirtsque  mouniaiu  regions  of  iliu 
oortl.  o(  Kie  State,  from  the  banki  of  our  glorious  rivers,  from 
Ut*  border*  of  our  imrot-iue  lakes,  from   populous  towns  and 
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pleasant  villages  ;  towns  that  are  seats  of  trade  and  iodastry; 
cities  noisy  with  the  bustle  of  business  and  commerce,  or  resounding 
with  the  clash  of  looms,  or  the  blows  of  ponderous  hammers  in 
our  manufacturing  establishments.  You  come,  gentlemen,  as 
representatives  of  the  arts,  of  the  wealth  and  industry  of  this 
great  State.  On  my  part  I  have  nothing  to  offset  against  this 
great  array  except  what  you  see  before  you,  and  that  is  an  object 
certainly  disproportionately  small  compared  with  this  imposing 
ceremony.  I  have  nothing  to  say,  therefore,  except  to  return  my 
thanks  for  the  great  honor  you  have  done  me,  and  to  add  my 
wishes  for  your  future  career." 

On  entering  the  Assembly  Ohamber,  the  Speaker  ad- 
dressed Mr.  Bryant  as  one^  ''  who  as  poet,  journalist,  s&ge, 
statesman  and  man,  had  written  his  name  in  ineffaceable 
letters  on  the  anuals  of  his  country  and  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen/'  to  which  the  latter  feelingly  responded. 

One  day,  in  conversation  with  the  venerable  and  highly- 
honored  poet,  concerning  the  public  reception  tendered 
him  by  the  representatives  of  the  Empire  State,  he 
expressed  his  gratification  in  his  usual  quiet  manner  of 
speech,  to  which  I  ventured  to  reply,  that  his  friends  were 
equally  pleased,  as  the  honors  shown  him  were  reciprociil. 

In  the  year  1877,  having  read  a  paragraph  in  one  of  the 
daily  papers  referring  to  Mr.  Bryant^s  health,  remarkable 
for  one  so  advanced  in  life — he  being  at  that  time  nearly 
eighty  years  old,  and  none  of  his  friends  having  ever  known 
of  his  being  sick  for  a  single  day — I  determined  to,  and 
did,  write  him  in  relation  to  the  habits  of  his  daily  life, 
the  following  letter,  although  not  aware  at  the  time  of  his 
having  written  to  any  one  else  on  the  same  subject : — 

"  June  8th,  1877. 
•*Mt  Dgab  Mr.  Bryant, — 

**  The  enclosed  cutting,  which  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  Press, 
brings  up  the  question  so  often  from  my  older  and  younger  boys, 
children  and  grandchildren,  who  have  been  taught  to  love  and 
revere  your  name,  why  it  is  that  one  of  your  advanced  years  is  so 
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{Ti>^I;  fsvorvd  with  buUb  nnd  hmgtite,  when  tlint  Itfu  liju 
been  oD«  a1  toil  tod  *iudj.  Uy  trplj  lo  tliem  to  brivf.  ia  lliat 
Kr.  BrTant  hu  taken  I'nrc  uf  bis  bodilv  l>«Liltl>  b;  regular  nnd  tem- 
perate haliiu.  Woiilil  11  t>u  nskiiig  tou  much,  m;  dear  Triiiiid,  fur 
■  borf  \ettrt  trom  jau,  in  replj  In  the  nuggestioui  which  arcthuR 
Made  )  Sueb  a  letter  would  bo  lavttluable  to  pr«s«iil  and  future 
fmuh  lad  jvoag  taea. 

'*  Yonre  faitlitull;, 

J.  C.  Dkrbt." 

To  thfi  Iett«r  the  foUowing  replies  were  receired  :^ — 

'■  Ro«ljn,  L.  I.,  N.  Y..  July  ntb,  1877. 
"  Dkar  Mm.  Dkbbt,  — 

**  I  wr^tc  tnno  lime  f iaco  the  kind  of  letter  which  yon  sug^et, 
eoaeetaiaK  ibf  babitaof  Hfo.  It  wna  addressed  to  Mr.  Jnscph 
UclMrda.  ud  pwblkhed  at  (he  lime  iii  the  Journal  a/ HtaUh.  I 
*«ald  hava  — wwed  jonr  note  earlier  aud  neat  jou  &  copy  of  mj 
iMtar,  tf  I  CMiU  luTo  laid  my  hitaiti  oa  it,  but  I  have  oot  ytt 
lovtA  It.  I  do  Dvt  can  la  write  nouther,  Icat  it  ilioald  teem  like 
tkrmfda^  NTMJt  bafore  Uie  public.  I  ibill  look  further  tut  ilie 
taUcT.  Tour*  tral)-, 

W.  C.  Brvakt." 

"  BobIjd,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Julj  1 1th,  1B77. 
■■  I>«iii  Mb.  Dkmt,— 

■■  I  on  Bod  bnt  one  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Rii'lmrils,  and 
tbii  I  viafa  In  keep,  though  I  have  a  suspiciun  Ihnt  tlieic  are 
t/  i.-n  JUDoog  mj  papers  nomewhcre.  I  have  copied  thu  letler  [or 
)vu.  auil  trod  it  with  this  that  you  uiaj  do  what  seem^  to  jou 
f"^.  "ilh  the  copy.  Yours  truly, 

W.  C.  UaTiflT." 

The  following  ia  the  tetter  referred  to  : 

"New  York,  March  80,  1871. 
Data  Sra:— I    promiwd  fome   lime  since  lo  givn  yi.u    Boine 
vtr.ai  uf  my  htibiu  otjife,  so  far,  at  Iciut,  as  regards  dii'l,  vier- 
OM  koJ  ocrujiatiuD.     I  am  not  aurc  that  it  will  be  ot  any  use  to 
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you,  although  the  system,  which  I  have  for  many  years  observed, 
seems  to  answer  my  purpose  very  well.  I  have  reached  a  pretty 
advanced  period  of  life  without  the  usual  infirmities  of  old  age, 
and  with  my  strength,  activity  and  bodily  faculties  generally  in 
pretty  good  preservation.  How  far  this  may  be  the  effect  of  iny 
way  of  life,  adopted  long  ago  and  steadily  adhered  to,  is  perhaps 
uncertain.  I  rise  early  :  at  this  time  of  the  year,  about  half-past 
five;  in  sumn>er,  half  or  even  an  hour  earlier.  Immediately,  with 
very  little  encumbrance  of  clothing,  I  begin  a  series  of  exercise, 
for  the  most  part  designed  to  expand  the  chest  and  at  the  same 
time  call  into  nction  all  the  muscles  und  articulations  of  the  body. 
These  are  performed  with  dumb-bells — the  very  lightest— covered 
with  flannel,  with  a  pole,  a  horizontal  bar  and  a  light  chair  swung 
round  ray  head.  After  a  full  hour,  and  sometimes  more,  passed 
in  this  manner,  I  bathe  from  head  to  foot.  When  at  my  place  in 
the  country.  I  sometimes  shorten  my  ex^ircise  in  tiie  chamber,  and 
going  out,  occupy  myself  for  half  an  hour  or  more  in  some  work 
which  requires  brisk  motion.  After  my  bath,  if  breakfast  be  not 
ready,  I  sit  down  to  my  studies  till  I  am  called.  My  breakfast  is 
a  simple  one — hominy  and  milk,  or,  in  place  of  hominy,  brown 
bread  or  oatmeal  or  wheatcn  grits,  and,  in  season,  baked  sweet 
apples  ;  but  animal  food  I  never  t^ke  at  breakfast.  Tea  and  cof- 
fee I  never  touch  at  any  time.  Sometimes  I  take  a  cup  of  choco- 
late, which  has  no  narcotic  effect  and  agrees  with  me  very  well. 
At  breakfast  I  often  take  fruit,  either  in  its  natural  state  or  freslily 
stewed.  After  breakfast  I  occupy  myself  for  a  time  with  my  stu- 
dies, and  then,  when  in  town.  I  walk  down  to  the  ofilce  of  the 
Evening  Post,  nearly  three  miles  distant,  and  after  about  three 
hours,  return,  always  walking,  whatever  be  the  state  of  the 
weather.  In  the  country  I  am  engaged  in  literary  tasks  until  a 
feeling  of  weariness  drives  me  out  in  the  open  air,  and  I  go  upon 
my  farm  or  into  the  garden  and  prune  the  trees  or  |>erform  some 
other  work  about  them  which  they  need,  and  then  go  back  to  my 
books.  I  do  not  often  drive  out,  preferring  to  walk.  In  the 
country  I  dine  early,  and  it  is  only  at  that  meal  that  I  take  either 
meat  or  fish,  and  of  these  but  a  moderate  quantity,  making  my 
dinner  mostly  of  vegetables.  At  the  meal  which  is  called  tea,  I 
only  take  a  little  bread  and  butter,  with  fruit,  if  it  be  on  the  table. 
In  town,  where  I  dine  later,  I  take  but  two  meals  a  day.  Fruit 
makes  a  considerable  part  of  my  diet,  and  I  eat  it  at  almost  any 
hour  of  the  day  without  inconvenience.     My  drink  is  water  ;  yet 
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r  ■■Hllma^  thoa^  nra]  J,  take  a  glus  of  wine.  Id  mo^-H" 
with  tolMOiw,  except  to  quarrel  wiih  iU  um.  That 
Mrij.  I  K(>  t»  bed  otrlr  ;  in  town  aa  carljr  u  too  ;  in 
■oMawbal  auUer.  Fur  man;  yonn  I  have  avoideil  iu 
rTMj  kiad  at  lllorat^  o>:cupiiti'in  wbicli  tanks  the  fai 
M  ooapoiillon.  trva  to  the  wrilin|{  of  leltHrs,  for  the 
it  ucitn  the  nocroiu  ■jitcm  anil  prcronts  sound 
brtrtfan  told  tne  nut  long  wince  ihat  hn  bad  seen  in  aCI 
fmfmrt  (laraicraph  in  which  i'.  w**  bt  i  I  "       ii 

ukiag  ^ulaitu!  aa  a  atiiuulani  <  1 

rlt««Beat  «hkh  it  causn)  in  '  "'  i  ■» 

^tttoem  Elf  utlnK  It  iu  that  wn) 
la  mj  ite*f nm,  f  ou  know  that  to  do 
MafJ  U  ttiiMllj  •■>.     I  abotuliialu  nli  uiu§>  « 

■Iwaya  earrfull;  aToidotl  oror^thini;  which  ipuis  usiuia  lu  exci 
tw*M  liMl  it  would  HOI  othtrf  iae  make.     Even  with  my  food  1 1 
BoC  take  tbe  lunal  condiment'       cli  u  pepper  and  tlie  like. 
"  1 1       ir,  irnly  youra, 

"W.  C.  Brtaht." 

Hon.  John  Bigelow,  at  oao  tinio  associated  with  Mr. 
BcTBtit  M  oo«  of  the  cditon  of  the  Now  York  Evening 

Patl.  myelins  Iiiin  not  Innj;  b..'f.jio  hin  death  iifter  n  pro- 
I'fDgL'd  Bt'panttion,  qucstiunod  liim  purlieu lurly  concerning 
hi"  Lt-alth.  The  latter  replied  :  "  It  ia  bo  perfect  I  liurdly 
dare  I'l  RjK'ak  of  it,  and  1  ani  not  conticioiis  from  one  week 
to  another  of  any  ])liyBical  scngation  I  would  Lave  difEereut." 

Alitiough  Mr.  Bryant  was  a  great  rwiider  and  cs[H'ciiilly 
of  (he  tryiu;,'  Greek  language,  he  ulwuyH  retul  witli  llio 
t^ked  evf,  never  during  hia  long  lifo  having  used  eyo- 
gli--*-'  of  uny  kind  whatever. 

Till'  [MjwiT  of  endurance  and  vitality  exhibited  by  so 
a.;iii  a  man,  seem  not  only  remarkable,  but  truly  wondcr- 
t'^i.  when  we  tuku  into  couijidiTulion  hid  close  itpjilictitiori 
to  hurary  {iiirifuita  of  a  nature  which  wuuld  u8ect  tho  con- 
ttitutiiiti  'if  a  robust  (lersou  of  even  younger  years. 

It  wiLM  (he  invariable  custom  of  Mr.  iirynnt  to  walk  to 
and  from  hii  houite  in  SiKivnth  Street  to  his  olBco  down 
own,  a  diatancc  of  some  six  niilcii.   Everyday,  no  matter 
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what  the  weather  was^  through  a  blinding  snow-storm,  a' 
gale  of  wind,  the  pouring  rain,  or  under  a  hot  summer  sun 
he  might  be  seen  cheerfully  plodding  along  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  office  or  his  home.  One  windy,  disagreeable 
day  in  March,  on  one  of  these  journeys,  he  stopped  in  to 
see  me,  and  as  he  entered  the  office  door,  the  wind  playing 
havoc  with  his  white  beard,  he  quoted  these  lines  of  Gray : 

'*  Loose  his  beard  and  hoary  hair, 
Streamed  like  a  meteor  in  the  troubled  air.'* 

I  suggested  that  Halleck's  '^  Winds  of  March  '*  were  very 
appropriate  for  the  occasion.  He  at  once  quoted  the  open- 
ing lines  of  the  yerses  as  follows  : — 

**  The  winds  of  March  are  humming 

Their  parting  song,  their  parting  song. 
And  summer  skies  are  coming. 
And  duys  grow  long,  and  days  g^w  long.** 

I  said  to  him  that  the  Home  Journal  in  the  days  of 
Morris  and  Willis  quoted  the  poem  with  every  advent  of 
March.  He  replied  it  would  be  a  good  thiug  for  the  Post 
to  do,  and  he  would  attend  to  it. 

During  one  of  my  conversations  with  Mr.  Bryant,  I 
tried  to  impress  upon  him  the  importance  of  a  record  of 
his  eventful  life,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  inter- 
est, not  alone  to  all  of  his  friends,  but  to  the  public  gener- 
ally;  in  other  words,  it  would  be  a  most  desirable  thing  to 
do  if  he  would  prepare  an  autobiography,  even  though  it 
be  published  posthumously.  A  few  days  subsequently  the 
following  letter  came  to  me  : — 

'*  Cummington,  Mass.,  August  7th,  1874. 
•*  My  Dear  Mr.  Derbt: 

**I  have  thought  of  what  you  suggested  to  me.  I  find  that  in 
whfit  I  shall  have  to  tell  I  do  not  remember  what  relates  to  others 
with  whom  I  have  been  thrown  into  contact,  so  minutely  and 
accurately  as  I  could  wish.     I  shall  be  almost  confined  to  my  own 
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ad*««t(irv«  ftiul  nttain.  Mil  or  theM  »  good  deal  tliat  ia  pecnlinr 
waA  chsncumttc  ii  nitibcd  ull  bj  the  lupav  ul  time.  I  bi>u  that 
Um  wriiiag  ol  m;  tiiognifih;  will  itiMka  n  mere  cgoiist  of  me,  and 
I  tMiKM  FOUent  to  appcnr  in  Hint  chanu^tei  in  m;  Hrutime.  If  I 
«Tilc  uytlling  of  tlie  kind  It  mint  nppcar  after  1  have  dio- 
•ppMrcO,  pn>«i()Ml  lluttMijbocly  Hhnll  then  think  worth  while  to 
p«Mbb  it.  1  am,  Blr,  Irulj  juun, 

W.  C.  Brtawt." 

!■  tbe  ?eua  1874-^  Mr.  Brynnt  commeDccd  to  write  an 
antiibiopaphf,  but  atUT  com|iletiDg  a  few  pages  of  hia 
MtIj  life,  be  ccwvil,  iintl  it  was  never  continued.* 

Bryant's  Uistory  of  the  United  States,  althougb  par- 
portiag  to  haco  been  written  by  bim,  v/tui  in  ronlity  thfl 
work  of  itDolliLf  eicj>llvnt  wriltT,  in  wbosn  ability  Mr. 
BrTHSt  rrpoaml  tbc  atnioat  conjidence.  Tbe  latter  a$;roGd 
in  hit  ooDtract  to  write  a  gonernl  iatroductioD,  ond  to  rc^ 
the  proof  of  all  the  page*,  nhick  be  very  (sarcfutly  attended 
to  np  to  the  time  of  bis  deatb.  at  which  timo  I  beliero  btit 
two  of  ihr  four  voluniM  hud  b«en  published,  lie  wrote  to 
kb  friend,  UiM  Dewey  : 

■■  I  supi^Bc  jou  sec  Ihat  I  am  to  be  responsible  for  a  popular 
Hitirirj  c.(  (lie  1,'iiiU'd  Slates,  written  bj  Mr,  Sidney  Howard  Gay. 
ji  t*  to  be  illuslraU'il  and  to  Till  three  or  four  uclaTo  vulumea." 


Another  volume,  known  as  Bryant's  Library  of  Poetry 
aioi  ."M.iifr,  was  11  colloctiuii  made  from  favorite  poets,  but 
Tti-  F.l.-cijun  was  not  niude  by  him.  He  did,  however, 
■  ri;-'  :iii  jiitroduction  for  the  work,  for  wbich  he  was  paid 
bii:  ;i  iiii«li-rate  price.  The  book  litis  bad  u  very  larj;e  niIo. 
A  -111:111  ri'vuhy  on  all  copies  sold — uikI  il  was  Sir,  Brynnt's 
TiiiH-  »  iii'-ii  ii:i\<;  it  its  jiojinbiritj— would  liaTo  yiclde  1  him 
a  haiid.-oiiie  sum  in  copyriRhl. 

Thv  name  of  Mr.  Uiyunt  waa  frequently  sought  for  by 
auihur^  uiid  publishers  to  introduce  literary  undertakings  ; 

•  Patke  Oodwia'i  "  Lifa  of  Brjiut,"  vol.  I.,  pp.  1-S7. 
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and  he  was  eyer  ready  to  giye  its  influence  to  aid  authors, 
especially  young  writers  of  merit  in  both  prose  and  poetry. 

The  most  important  publication  for  which  Mr.  Bryant 
unhesitatingly  stood  sponsor,  was  the  superbly  illustrated 
Picturesque  America,  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  This 
elegant  work,  which  cost  to  produce  over  $100,000,  was 
projected  by  the  late  George  S.  Appleton  and  Oliver  B. 
Bunce,  both  gentlemen  of  fine  artistic  taste.  The  latter, 
however,  did  most  of  the  literary  work,  for  which  Mr. 
Bryant  gives  due  credit  in  the  introductory  pages.  The 
only  literary  work  done  on  this  publication  by  the  latter 
was  the  writing  of  the  introduction  and  the  reading  of  the 
proof-sheets,  according  to  agreement  with  the  publishers. 

Among  the  names  of  the  founders  of  the  Century  Club 
organized  in  1846,  will  be  found  that  of  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  its  President. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  seventieth  birthday,  in  1864,  his 
fellow-members  resolved  to  give  him  a  testimonial  to  which 
the  principal  literary  and  artistic  circles  were  invited.  In 
response  to  this  invitation,  a  large  gathering  of  several 
hundred  ladies  and  gentleman  assembled  to  offer  congratu- 
lations to  the  "  Patriarch  Among  Poets." 

At  the  gathering  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  then  President 
of  the  Century,  happily  stated  in  addressing  the  assembly, 
that  "the  object  of  the  meeting  was  primarily  the  career  of 
their  guest  as  a  poet  that  we  celebrate;  while  the  mountains 
and  the  ocean  side  ring  with  the  tramp  of  cavalry,  and  the 
din  of  cannon,  we  take  a  respite  in  the  serene  regions  of 
ideal  pursuits."  He  also  spoke  of  Mr.  Brj'ant's  love  of  nature, 
of  his  personal  life,  which  had  been  one  continuous  record 
of  patriotism  and  integrity.  Among  the  poetical  tributes 
received  were  those  from  Bayard  Taylor,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  George  H.  Boker,  Richard  H.  Stoddard,  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  A  characteristic  address 
was  delivered  by  Ealph  Waldo  Emerson.  Letters  of  regret 
were  received  from  Richard  H.  Dana.  Edward  Everett, 
Henry  W.  Longfellow,  John  Pierpont,  Gulian  0.  Verplanck 
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(Pint  Praidont  Century  Club),  Fitz  Greene  Hullock, 
Cb«rleii  Spragnc  and  Juntos  Rueaell  Lowell,  whose  epiritcil 
poem  iras  read  on  tlie  occasiou. 

In  tbcycw  1676  tho  ciindidutoK  for  tlio  Preaidcncy  of 
the  United  StaUis  were  Sauiael  J.  Tilden  and  Ruthcrfurd 
B.  HiijM.  Until  tbc  formiition  of  the  Itcpablican  party 
Mr.  Brvant  and  Mr.  Tiltli^n  uctod  logellu-r  in  the  Denio- 
cntic  party,  and  ootwithstAuding  their  Hubse<)ucnt  aop^ 
nuiuo  in  {toIiticH  thvy  contiuutid  their  intimato  personal 
nUtiooi.  7%«  A'nc  Vork  Evening  Pott  wan,  at  thai  time, 
ctHutdvriMl  the  Republican  organ,  being  extenaively  read 
by  that  clan  of  \»Uin  who  usually  Kupported  the  nomincm 
of  ibat  party.  Kb  Xate  in  the  Prosidental  Campaign  as 
Aogiist  of  that  ytjoi  The  Pott  hud  givoti  to  it4  reudere  no 
hidicntioD*  uf  it«  preference  for  cUlier  candidate.  TIii« 
«M  a  matter  of  comoient  among  many  of  Mr.  Itryant'ii 
fricuda,  and  a>  ho  wa«  llicn  ubiM-nt  ut  his  rfsidonccat  Cum- 
ningtoD,  Ua«flachuaettj>,  I  venturvd  to  write  him  ou  the 
■abject.  intitnutiDg  that  the  readers  of  The  Evening  Pott, 
«bu  vcn  geiMnlly  gnided  m  their  |>oliiical  action*  hy  Ha 
tf»'-hings,  had  ua  yet  failed  lo  <>'•(•  iliai  it  had  taln'ii  nny 
■■taiid  un  BHch  an  importiint  (jucBtion  as  the  Preaidcncy,  and 
tuggctting  that  a  letter  from  him  on  the  subject  would  be 
mu«t  timely. 

Mr,  Itrjant's  reply  waa  as  follows  : — 

"Cummiaglon,  Hom.,  Aug.  38th,  I6T6. 
'T"  J.  ('.  DtBBT,  E«). 
*■  Dr.AU  Sir  ; 
■- 1  ill  not  woDiler  Ihnt  mftn;  ihoiighlful  iiercn*  are  uodei^iik-il 
M  tn    nhii  li  raniliiUte  ihcj  bIihII    suppiort  ID    the  C<>Diili){  i-l>'cti"n 
«l  Pfi-'ultiil.      IlolU    |>»riip«    prufcss    to    nim    nt    tin;    s«mt    tii.ln 
WhU  li  h»t  tl«  l>r«t  mo'Ii.litr.  and  wliicli  ran  b«  mutt   dtiKiiileil 
npi.ti  to  Bil'>pt  and    enforce  tlie  Detf^isirj   mei>ur(ri  )   nre  Die  <{U(i,- 
:,.-r.»  «  hi.  Ii  peoph;  are  a-king.     If  jou  Iw.k  only  to  llic  (.atididiiii'. 
Hi    T^I<)Fn  i>  tlic  br*t— the  motl  of  n  statcTnan.  the  fujumli-st  unci 
m—:  •'Dl.r'.'rd  io  opinion*,  iin<),  [    Il.lnk.  of  Ilx^    flni.t  clinru'tcr. 
It  j'la   \irok.  at   the  puiiri   bj  which   iHe  caiididatev  are   Unjuglit 
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forward,  the  Republican  party  is  most  to  be  relied  on,  alfbough 
both  parties,  judged  by  the  proceedings  of  their  representatives 
iu  Congress,  are  greatly  degenerate,  and  whichever  of  them  obtains 
the  ascendency,  those  who  look  for  a  complete,  radical,  thorough 
reform,  will  be  disappointed.  Some  changes  will  doubtless  be 
made  for  the  better,  but  those  who  expect  all  abuses  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  government  to  be  done  away,  will  find  their  mis- 
take. 

'*  As  to  the  hard-money  question,  it  seems  tome  that  it  is  safest 
with  the  republicans.  Tiie  democratic  party  of  the  west  are  deep- 
ly infected  with  the  inflation  heresy.  It  is  now  smothered  tem- 
porarily, but  as  soon  as  the  election  is  over  it  will  break  out  agnin 
with  violence.  The  republican  party  is  most  free  from  its 
influence. 

**  As  to  the  Civil  Service  reform,  which  both  parties  profess  to 
desire,  Mr.  Tildcn  has  not  pledged  himself  to  abstain  from  the 
vicious  practice  of  turning  out  indiscriminately  all  whom  he  shall 
find  in  office,  in  case  he  is  elected.  He  only  promises  to  look 
carefully  into  their  characters  and  qualifications. 

**I  infer  that  all  whom  he  finds  in  office  must  go  out.  Who 
will  answer  for  him  that  all  whom  he  appoints  will  be  worthy  of 
their  places  9  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  will  flock  to 
Washington  for  these  places,  all  of  them  good  democrats,  and  it 
will  be  absolutely  astonishing  if  a  large  number  of  those  who  are 
appointed  do  not  turn  out  to  be  rogues.  Hayes,  who  only  prom- 
ised to  send  adrift  the  unworthy,  will  have  an  easier  task  and 
leisure  to  exercise  a  just  discrimination. 

*' As  to  the  revenue  laws,  which  are,  without  doubt,  one  cause 
of  the  hard  times,  neither  Mr.  Tildcn  or  Mr.  Hayes  have  spoken 
of  any  reform  to  be  made.  Perhaps  the  chance  of  an  enlightened 
revision  of  these  laws  is  best  in  case  the  democrats  obtain  the 
ascendancy,  but  how  slight  the  prospect  of  such  a  revision  is,  I 
leave  to  be  inferred  from  the  late  proceedings  of  the  democratic 
House  of  Representatives. 

**  You  see,  therefore,  that  when  we  come  to  compare  the  pros|)ect 
of  reform  under  one  of  the  two  parties  with  that  under  the  other,  a 
man  who  is  slow  in  forming  conclusions  might  be  forgiven  for 
hesitating.  Yet  the  greater  number  of  those  dissatisfied  republi- 
cans who  came  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Conference,  including  most  of 
the  wisest  heads  among  them,  have  acquiesced  in  the  nomination 
of  Hayes.     The  Cincinnati  Convention  did  not  give  them  all  they 
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a«atr<l.  Iial  csmp  *o  n««r  la  it  Ibot  ihry  tliauglit  It  was  11i(<  wUcat 
coorve  to  be  mctr-Ut,  ntid  Dot  to  separate  from  tlip  party  wjili 
vtkicti  ifacgi  b«d  lilltitrto  ncietl.  I  lliuught  the  onmu  tbiiig  iu 
n)|mrd  tu  Tli*  ^mitiff  t\ift — immcly,  timt  it  woulil  not  bn  wril 
t«  driM-b  itMlf  from  tbtt  party  which  hud  cnrrlcd  llie  cuiintrr 
Ibmugk  tbe  ciril  wur  until  it  wm  fiirci'il  to  do  ao  by  aifitii  at  dc- 

"Tlien  amy  h»»e  been  •ome  tliingi  Id  the  Pott  which  I  hnTr 
Dot  kgirtd  vilh  altO|{ctlier,   bciat;  nt  tn  gml  a  diititncc  from  it 
thai  I  cottlit  not  b«  eipecttd  to  influence  it   in  erurylhing,   but  In 
tlM  naia  It  bu  ircatnd  Mr.  Tild«o  with  marktrd  rF«|>«ci. 
"  Youn  truly, 

"W.  0    Bhyast." 

A  few  dayH  Ut«r  Mr.  Bryant  uddrcued  u.  mo  aD»thor 
leUer  oa  the  uuue  subject  oa  folluwa  : 

"  CuiDiningtoa,  Seplonibor  4lh, 
"  I  did  not  write  roy  proTtoui  letter  for  publication,  and  beg 
ibsl  you  will  Doi  i«t  lh«  prvM  g«t  bold  of  It.  I  bavn  ■  foar  aUo 
l^at  I  ^mj  hara  dtwa  iojuatica  to  Mr.  Tilden  in  ragard  to  Iba 
wfui  ■■Ho«  of  Um  cItU  Mrriea.  It  M,  hia  tettar  of  aoeeptaaoa 
WM  th«  caow.  I  looked  It  over,  for  (odm  condamDatloo  of  th« 
(ir>rii(v,  M>  liDg  fulloned,  of  turning  out  of  office  all  the  mea  of 
tht  tmlro  party  after  an  election.  I  found  no  auch  condcmnn- 
ti<-n.  and  mffneil  that  be  meant  to  leave  liirniielf  at  liberty  to  fol- 
low the  prstlice.  I  have  lince  learned  tlint  he  hiw,  in  many 
iDttancen,  appoinird  men  of  the  rcpublicaa  pnrty  to  offices  in  his 
((■It.  M'Irly  ua  account  vt  tbelr  competency  and  character.  This 
WM  onbly  duo«^.  but  he  will  have  great  difficulty  in  rcaialini;  the 
prrimte  vhich  will  be  brou^ilit  to  bear  upon  him  in  order  to  forco 
liim  to  maJie  a  clean  awcrp  of  the  public  offices,  and  Gtl  them  with 
•rn  of  bis  own  party.  I  am  willing,  liowever,  to  take  what  I 
ba>e  \mf\  u  ■  prT>of  of  »Ir.  Tihien's  prfsenl  dinposition.  anil  liU{« 
that  it  »ill  not  be  overcome  by  the  force  which  will  aaiuredly  be 
bivoftht  against  it," 

Tbes«  letters  were  ehowD  to  a  few  of  our  mutual  fricDds, 
bat  agreesbty  to  Mr.  brjant's  request  were  not  made  pub- 
lic throagb  the  presa.     Mr.   Parke  Godwin,  in  hia  most 
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interest!  Dg  biography  of  Mr.  Bryant ,  states  that  it  was  not 
known  for  which  candidate  Mr.  Bryant  cast  his  ballofc. 
My  own  private  opinion  is  that  he  Yoted  for  the  candidate 
who  was  elected. 

Mr.  Godwin  also  iDforms  me  that  Mr.  Bryant  asked 
him  for  three  electoral  ballots  with  the  Democratic  electors; 
one  he  wanted  for  Mr.  Kline  and  the  other  for  another 
neighbor.  Mr.  Godwin  afterward  asked  Mr.  Kline  how  he 
Toted.  He  said  he  Toted  the  ticket  Mr.  Bryant  handed 
him.  Mr.  Godwin  subsequently  asked  Mr.  Bryant  if  he 
Toted  the  ticket  he  had  handed  him.  Mr.  Bryant  replied  * 
"  Oh  1  you  know  the  ballot  is  a  secret  institution." 

I  have  in  my  possession  copies  of  both  Thanatopsis  and 
The  Waterfowl  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Bryant.  Un- 
doubtedly of  all  his  poems  Thanatopsis,  or  a  View  of  Death, 
is  the  best  known.  It  has  been  a  favorite  of  mine 
from  my  earliest  years.  Speaking  with  Mr.  Bryant  con- 
cerning the  effect  the  reading  of  his  poem  had  upon  my- 
self and  family,  he  said  he  regarded  it  as  but  a  youthful 
effort — he  being  at  the  time  but  eighteen  years  old — and 
he  gave  you  the  impression  that  he  did  not  consider  it 
equal  to  some  of  his  more  mature  productions. 

The  well-known  poet,  Richard  H.  Stoddard,  in  his  arti- 
cle on  the  death  of  Mr.  Bryant,  written  for  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  speaks  of  the  poem  as  follows  : 

'*  *  Thanatopsis  ^  is  to  me  the  most  remarkable  poem  that  was 
ever  written  by  a  young  man.  I  know  of  nothing  like  it  in  Eng- 
lish literature;  nothing  that  is  at  once  so  grave,  so  8ust4dnecl,  so 
mature  and  so  universal.  The  feeling  which  pervades  it,  the 
solemn  reflection  which  inspires  it,  belongs  to  all  humanity  and  to 
all  time,  and  is  apart  from  and  beyond  all  religions.  The  truthful 
lesson  of  the  nothingness  of  life  is  the  silent  teaching  of  nature. 
It  could  not  have  been  written  in  the  Old  World,  where  the  con- 
ception of  the  poet  would  have  been  limited  by  circumscribed 
areas  of  burial  and  known  periods  of  time.  It  demanded  a  New 
World  of  vast  dimensions  and  unknown  antiquity,  a  primeval 
wilderness  that  was  once  populous  with  forgotten  races  of  men. 
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B*Mh  «  world  rtretehn]  fmm  the  Kliorn;  »f  Ibe  Atlaotlo  lo  thoso  of 
Ih*  Ptciflc  at  the  h«g\nuiago1  iht'  present  century,  uii]  waitMl  for 
•  poet  to  B^*Mp  the  acorBt  of  iu  Militudc.'' 

Some  critics  luivo  coDdomDeil  it  becttHHo  of  the  abacnce 
of  say  rooognitioti  of  tho  Deity.  Henry  Ward  lloocher  de- 
Donnocd  it  from  Plymootb  pulpit,  calling  it,  if  my  tnem- 
»ry  MrrcD  mo  correctly,  "A  Pugan  Poem,"  bccuii«o  llioro 
U  DO  moDtion  of  the  immortality  of  tlio  aoul  or  recognition 
of  tho  Cbristian  religion  ;  l^nt  then  Mr,  Becchcr,  althoiiffh 
a  gnmt  preiwlicr,  t«  not  a  )>oct,  mul  Mr.  Bryant  vm,  unil 
perhaps  availed  himself  of  what  is  called  a  poetical  liceuse. 

itr.  Gcorgo  Willinm  CurtiH  siimmuriiies  hia  idi-aof  Mr. 
Brjmafm  mouting  at  f  ollowi : 

"lUagaropodit,  baoania  It  waa  tba flnt  adequate  poaHo  volet 
at  tha  ioliMn  H«w  B^laad  apirit;  and  in  tba  gTBndear  of  tba 
hlDi^  in  tba  harofo  Puritan  tradltloo  of  ncriflea  and  endnranea  la 
dM  dally  Ufa,  aaddraed  by  Imparioiu  and  awfol  tbaologleal  d^. 
■a,  ta  ttta  hwd  dmiBttaace  of  tho  phniMr  bonaebold,  tha  eoa- 
teat  with  tha  wild eraaM,  tbe  grim  legaoda  of  Indiaaa  and  war, 
have  we  not  lome  outward  cIb«  to  the  itraiD  of  Thanatopait,  tba 
dpplhlp«a  snil  vnlnncii)};  sailneH.  m  iA  ineiombic  fale,  that  mur- 
xann  like  llie  autunin  wind  thrrxii^ti  the  (orest,  In  tlie  melanchcil; 
c»'it-nce«  of  iliiH  hrmu  lo  Death  !" 

Ii4>v.  Dr.  Prime  of  the  N'cw  York  Ob*erver,  roconlly  told 
mo  that  Mr.  nryuiit  read  the  manuBcript  of  Ilev.  Dr.  JoHt-|ili 
AMviit  Kvangelicid  troiitiM  on  "  The  lU-ligious  Life," 
and  at  the  lattcr'a  request  wrote  the  following  introduction 
to  the  lKK)k,  which  Ur.  Prime  suya  waa  never  eicelled  in 
the  same  number  of  lines  W  any  nninppired  man  : 

"  ThU  rharacter,  of  whi<  h  Christ  waa  a  perfect  mii'l<rl,  is,  in  it- 
•plf,  10  attractive,  so  all'>t{th.'r  lorcly,  thnt  I  canni>t<lescril>c  iti  Ian- 
Ifuai^  the  aiiniirsiinn  with  which  I  rc^nl  it;  anr  can  I  eipresa 
tb*  Krati''"^'  '  '"''  '"r  '•'"  "ii'penaation  which  iK-itowed  that 
cuaple  oa  maDlcinil:  for  ihc  trutha  which  he  taught  and  the 
taHt'iagt  be  eodured  for  our  aakca.     I  tremble  to  think  what  tlie 
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world  would  be  without  him.  Take  away  the  blessing  of  the 
advent  of  his  life  and  the  blessings  purchased  by  his  death,  in 
what  an  abyss  of  guilt  would  man  have  been  left  1  It  would  seem 
to  be  blotting  the  sun  out  of  the  heavens — to  leave  our  system  of 
worlds  in  chaos,  frost  and  darkness. 

'*  In  my  view  of  the  life,  the  teachings,  the  labors  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  blessed  Jesus,  there  can  be  no  admiration  too  pro- 
found ;  no  love  of  which  the  human  heart  is  capable  too  warm ;  no 
gratitude  too  earnest  and  deep  of  which  he  is  justly  the  object. 
It  is  with  sorrow  that  my  love  for  him  is  so  cold  and  my  gratitude 
so  inadequate.  It  is  with  sorrow  that  I  see  any  attempt  to  put 
aside  His  teachings  as  a  delusion  to  turn  men's  eyes  from  His  ex- 
ample, to  meet  with  doubt  and  denial  the  story  of  His  life. 

^*  For  my  part,  if  I  thought  that  the  religion  of  skepticism  were 
to  gather  strength  and  prevail,  and  become  the  dominant  view  of 
mankind,  I  should  despair  of  the  fate  of  mankind  in  the  years 
that  are  yet  to  come." 

**  The  Waterfowl,"  which  is  here  inserted,  is  regarded 
by  critics  as  ranking  next  to  ''Thanatopsis"  in  poetical 
merit. 

TO  A  WATERFOWL. 

•«  Whither,  'midst  falling  dew. 

While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day. 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths  dost  thou  pursue 
Thy  solitary  way? 

"  Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 

Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  theewrong. 
As  darkly  seen  against  the  crimson  sky 
Thy  figure  floats  along. 

<<  Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 

Of  weedy  lakes,  or  marge  of  river  wide; 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 
On  the  chafed  ocean  side  ? 

''  There  is  a  power  whose  care 

Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless 
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Tbe  dMert  and  illimiulile  air- 
Loo*  wftDdcriog,  but  not  loaL 

"  All  dvf  tb;  winit*  have  fanned 

Al  that  far  hpi|;ljt.  tlic  cold  tfaia  atmotpliere, 
Tetiloop  not  vtcsr;  to  tliu  wulcoroe  land, 
Tbougli  the  darlL  uigbt  ii  near. 

"  And  anon  that  evil  ihall  end  -, 

Booa  ahalt  thou  find  a  summor  home  and  rest, 
Asd  acTvani  amuQg  thf  (cllooi;  rceda  ahallbend 
Soon,  o'ur  th;  ata«lt«rod  QMt. 

"  Ifeoa'rt  goM,  Iba  abjM  of  bMTCO 

HMh  •wsUowed  mp  thj  form;  j«t  oa  mj  betit 
Dwply  hath  innk  tbo  leMon  thou  hart  giran 


"  Ha  lAo,  from  uma  to  iom, 

OoldM  tbroagb  tha  bonodlMl  iky  tbjr  oerUn  lUgbt— 
In  the  long  wa j  that  I  mnat  traad  afama^ 
WUl  lead  mjr  atepa  arlglit" 

There  were  §omc  changes  made  in  both  "  ThanatopeiB  " 
and  '  ■  The  Waterfowl "  by  their  author,  as  explained  by  him 
III  the  (ulJowing  letter  to  iiichard  II.  Danti : — 

"You  are  quite  right  in  rcg:ird  to  the  alteration  of  the  word 
■  pierce '  to  the  word  ■  travfrse'  in  m;  poem  of 'Thanatopsis.*  I 
muit  have  the  original  word  resluted.  But  in  regard  to  the 
(h.iaf(>^  made  iu  the  '  Walerfowl,'  in  wliich  the  line  now  stands: — 
'  A>  ilirkl;  wen  against  the  crimson  sky,'  instead  of  '  As  darkly 
puQicd  OD  tlie  crimwn  skv,'  please  read  what  I  have  to  mj  in 
rituM.  I  waa  never  Batiiiflfd  with  the  word  'painted,'  because 
ttiF  ncit  lirie  i* — '  Th;  flf^uto  /loatt  alotig,'  Now.  from  a  very 
pkiljt  period — I  am  not  sure  tliat  it  was  not  from  the  very  time  I 
wrote  tilt' poem— Ihere  aecmcd  to  me  an  incongruity  between  the 
I'lra  o(  a  figure  painted  on  the  aky  and  a  figure  moving,  '  floating ' 
afioaa  it*  face.  If  the  figure  were  painted,  then  it  would  be  filed. 
Tbe  iiicongniity  di*lre»»ed  me  and  I  could  not  be  easy  nntil  I  bad 
made  the  change.      I  preferred  a  plain,  ptotaic  eipretsion  to  a 
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picturesque  one,  which  seemed  to  me  false.  '  Painted  *  expresses 
well  the  depth  and  strength  of  color  which  fixed  my  attention 
when  I  saw  the  bird — for  the  scene  was  founded  on  a  real  incident 
— but  it  contradicted  the  motion  of  the  winds  and  the  progress  of 
the  bird  through  the  air.    80  you  have  my  defense." 

It  is  a  carious  and  strange  fact  that  the  three  most 
famous  of  American  journalists  were  not  on  speaking 
terms  with  each  other  up  to  the  time  of  their  deaths.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  reference  is  made  to  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  Thurlow  Weed,  and  Horace  Greeley.  Of  these 
three,  Mr.  Weed  was  the  last  to  go.  Of  the  first  two 
named,  neither  had  ever  spoken  to  the  other.  Mr.  Bryant 
told  me  once  that  Mr.  Weed  had  been  pointed  out  to  him, 
and  that  was  the  only  time  he  ever  remembered  seeing  hinu 
It  was  a  matter  of  much  regret  among  the  friends  of  these 
great  men,  that  they  should  entertain  such  feelings  towards 
each  other.  They  had  been  early  arrayed  against  each 
other  politically,  and  their  methods  in  politics  weit)  at  vari- 
ance, one  of  them  being  much  more  of  a  partisan  than  the 
other.  Introducing  the  matter  to  Mr.  Bryant  one  day,  I 
said  that  the  friends  of  both  felt  as  though  the  time  had 
arrived  for  them  to  at  least  recognize  each  other,  although 
differing  so  greatly  in  political  methods.  I  said  I  happened 
to  know  that  Mr.  Weed  was  anxious  to  become  on  friendly 
terms  with  all  his  former  political  adversaries,  and  men- 
tioned the  fact  of  his  being  a  pall-bearer  at  the  funeral  of 
Horace  Greeley,  notwithstanding  the  animosity  of  the  latter 
towards  him  during  his  political  life.  I  further  said  I  should 
be  glad  to  be  the  medium  of  bringing  about  an  interview 
between  him  and  Mr.  Weed.  Mr.  Bryant  listened  to  me  in 
silence,  then  slowly  raising  his  clear  grey  eyes  to  mine  said, 
''  Blessed  are  the  Peacemakers^' — he  paused  for  a  moment 
or  two,  when  I  said  '*Well  f'^  **for  they  shall  see" — he 
stopped  again  and  suddenly  arising  from  his  seat^  left  me 
saying,  "  Not  yet ;  not  yet  1^' 

Beferring  to  the  matter  again  one  evening  at  the  Gen- 
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tBfy  Clob,  be  fluid  to  me,  "  I  suppose  if  Mr,  Weed  eliouM 
Mil  upon  me,  1  woald  have  to  seo  hiiu."  My  loply  was, 
"  I  dv  not  think  Mr.  Weed  vould  call,  unless  I  uould  boar 
to  hin  A  mamtg*!  that  you  vrould  be  glad  to  see  him  if  hu 
did  calL"  Jaal  thon  our  attoiitiou  being  attracted  in 
AD«iCfa«r  direetion,  our  oonvcrsation  vas  interrupted  mid  1 
nerer  bad  ODothur  opportunity  to  speak  with  him  uguiu 
QfoD  the  mibj<>ct. 

The  Uil  tiroo  I  bow  Mr.  Bryaiit  alive,  was  the  fatal  day 
on  which  be  was  overcome  with  cihaustiou  after  his  oration 
on  the  ouciMioti  of  the  anvciling  of  the  statue  of  Muzzini 
at  the  Central  Park.  Qaviug  walked  from  his  reeidence 
U>  hu  ofBoe  in  tlio  Evening  Poat  Building,  on  that  exces- 
ciT«Iy  hot  dsy  in  ttic  month  of  June,  reluraiug  on  his  way 
homo  be  called  to  see  roe  about  his  contract  with  the  pul>- 
liih«rs  of  the  History  of  the  United  Btutes,  which  he  hml 
left  with  me  two  dayH  proviouit  for  inspection,  some  changes 
having  bcou  made  as  regards  terma  in  the  original  coutracL 
He  looked  even  then  exhausted  and  seemed  in  haste  to  get 
%a  bia  h«me.  I  made  some  suggestions  concerning  the  cod- 
lr»ct.  «bi4:h,  lifter  thanking  me,  he  suid  hv  would  atluid 
to  on  tbe  morrow.     Jtul  ulas  !     To  him  the  morrow  never 

In  Mr.  I'urketiod  win's  biography,  the  following  account 
i>  given  of  the  accident  which  befell  him. 

"  Mr.  Bryant  pnrtook  i>f  a  Eliglit  luoflicoo  «t  mid -da;,  nnri  soon 
afirr  HDi  ilriTeo  in  his  <iwn  carriage  to  (Juntral  I'ark.  wliere  a 
Msiue  maa  [u  be  raised  ro  Maizini,  Ilic  Italian  autliur  and  )iatriut. 
A  (fre»i  trowtl  wai  alteailj  gullioruJ.  The  liuy  w»3  warm  and  the 
•uu  iliiinc  id  brighllj  nhun  he  uJvancL-d  to  make  liii  addreu, 
lIiBt  a  rriend  iiinist^d  U[K>n  liolding  an  unihrcllu  over  him.  He 
*p'>kr  fff'l'lv  at  litst.  but  with  inorL'  aniuatiiin  as  he  began  the  im- 
|n*>i«nr(I  para;;ra|ih  witli  whicti  he  elosed  with  tlie  fullowing 
apu«ir'i|ilie  to  the  impersonal  ion  of  Civil  and  Ittligious  Lihertj. 

"'Image  ti(  the  illuslricus  cliampiun  of  civil  and  religioui 
litHTij.  coal  in  cbduring  bronze  to  typify  the  un|icriRhat)le  renowo 
of  III}  urigioal  t      BemaiD   (or  agc«  jet  to  uome  where  we  place 
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thee,  on  this  resort  of  millions.  Remain  till  the  day  shall  dawn— 
far  distant  though  it  may  be — when  the  rights  and  duties  of 
human  brotherhood  shall  be  acknowledged  by  all  the  races  of  man- 
kind.* I 

^' These  were  the  last  words  he  was  destined  to  address  to  his 
fellow  men.  In  speaking  them  he  stepped  forth  and  stood  with 
his  un;covered  head  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  the  sunlight. 
When  he  ceased  speaking,  it  was  observed  by  a  great  many  per- 
sons present,  that  he  seemed  weak  aud  exhausted,  and  he  should 
have  been  allowed  to  depart  for  his  home  at  once.  But  a  gentle- 
man with  whom  he  had  a  slight  acquaintance,  Mr.  James  Grant 
Wilson,  iuvited  him  to  go  to  his  house,  at  a  considerable  distance 
across  the  Park.  He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  it  is  said  thai 
as  he  walked  along  he  conversed  about  the  statues,  the  birds,  the 
trees,  and  other  objects  in  a  chatty  way,  particularly  with  a  little 
girl,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Wilson,  whom  he  questioned  as  to  her 
knowledge  of  the  names  of  birds  and  trees.  Going  up  the  steps 
of  the  house,  Mr.  Wilson  went  forward  to  open  the  door,  but  he 
had  scarcely  done  so  when  Mr.  Bryant  fell  directly  backward,  and 
sti'uck  his  head  with  some  degree  of  violence  upon  the  stone  of 
tlie  steps.  A  gentleman  who  was  passing  on  the  streets,  saw  the 
accident  and  hastened  to  offer  bis  services;  at  the  same  time  the 
servants  of  the  house  appeared  and  Mr.  Bryant  was  carried  into 
the  parlor  and  laid  on  a  sofa  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  Mrs. 
Wilson  had  some  ice-water  brought  with  which  she  bathed  his 
head.  The  sufferer  murmured  *DonH,'  but  exhibited  nO  signs  of 
consciousness.  He  at  last  recovered  enough  to  sit  up,  and  a  glass 
of  iced  sherry  was  offered  him,  which  he  drank.  This  seemed  to 
revive  him  a  good  deal,  and  he  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  moaning, 
*My  head  I  my  poor  head  I  I  don^t  feel  well.'  Mr.  Wilson 
suggested  his  going  up-stairs  to  bed,  and  asked  where  his  medical 
adviser  could  be  found ;  but  all  offers  of  assistance  were  declined. 
The  one  thought  that  seemed  to  possess  his  mind  was  that  of  get- 
ting home." 

Dr.  Gray^  his  family  physician,  was  of  the  opinion  that 
Mr.  Bryant's  fall  caused  an  injury  of  the  brain  from  which 
he  at  no  time  expected  his  patient  to  recover.  This 
injury  was  such  that  a  younger  and  a  stronger  man  could 
scarcely  have  survived  it.    The  swoon  preceding  the  fall 
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«B>  caiusd  hj  ft  dimtnatioQ  or  iatvTUptioD  of  the  hemrl  or 

Mr.  BrrxU  Itttfpred  for  fourteen  days  in  thU  twilight 
•UU  batwwB  life  ud  death,  vben,  at  haU-jw^t  Sre,  on 
fiw  nonusg  of  Jane  mth,  18'S,  b«  fell  asleep  and  [la&aed 
mrnrnj.  Tha  rvpwt  of  bia  ilratb  produced  «  general  eipn-a- 
Moa  of  tamm.  All  clavae^  of  the  people  weiued  to  fe«l 
ipanf  itftfwulj.  that  ibcT  bud  lost  one  who  was  aa  be  bad 
ott»n  bovD  caDod  "  tbo  first  citiiea  of  the  Republic" 

On  the  12th  of  NoTumber,  1B7B,  th«  mentbera  of  the  Ccu- 
tnrjClab  hadameotiag  tocommemorato  the  dcktb  of  their 
bte  PnsideoL  Th«  roonu  were  adorned  with  MToral  por- 
trata  of  Hi.  Bryant  and  paiatinga  by  members,  tllustratiug 
■Oflu  o(  hi*  poasw.  Origiual  po«ms  written  for  tbo  ooduioa 
*««  HMd  by  Bayard  Taylor,  R  H.  Stod<lard,  £  C.  Stml- 
■BMi  aad  a  moat  eloquent  oration  delivered  by  Hod.  John 

Tbo  funeral  of  Mr.  Bryant  took  place  on  the  morning 
of  Jnne  Hlb.  1878.  at  All  Souls'  Church  in  New  York 
city.  Tbf  cborcb  was  crowded  br  his  bosta  of  lu'ighbors 
and  friends,  who  knew  the  poet  bo  well  while  living. 

The  fuuoral  addnss  was  delivered  by  his  ptistor  aud 
life-luHK  friend,  tlio  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bcllowa,  D.D.,  who 
clostd  his  remarks  with  tbeso  appropriate  words  : 

■■  We  »rc  ■bout  to  bc«r  hii  remaiDH  to  their  quiet  and  greeo 
rr*iin)[  place.  U;  the  lide  of  hia  beloved  wife  and  the  good  angel 
uS  111*  life,  in  Kosljti,  L.  I.  Let  me  read  in  codcIubiod  the  war- 
not  fur  thia  step  to  bit  own  poem,  June,  whicli  I  am  persuaded 
Jim  will  feel  to  be  a  fltliog  conclusion  to  these  memorial  terTicei: 

'  I  gazfrd  upon  the  glorious  skf , 

And  the  green  rn'mniuins  round, 
Adi]  thought  that  when  I  came  to  lie 

At  re*t  withiu  the  ground, 
Twere  pleauiit  that  in  flonerj  June, 
WbcD  rooki  toijil  up  n  cheerful  tune, 

And  grovei  a  clieerrul  touod, 
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poet,  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  prairies  have  spoken  for  him  who 
spoke  for  all.  There  was  no  eminent  American  upon  whom  the 
judgment  of  his  countrymen  would  he  more  immediate  and  unani- 
mous. The  hroad  and  simple  outline  of  his  character  and  career 
had  become  universally  familiar,  like  a  mountain  or  the  sea,  and  in 
speaking  of  him,  I  but  repeat  the  thought  of  every  American,  and 
register  a  judgment  already  pronounced.  A  patriarch  of  our  lit- 
erature, and  in  a  permanent  sense  the  oldest  of  our  poets,  a  scholar 
familiar  with  many  languages  and  literatures,  finely  sensitive  to 
the  influence  of  nature  and  familiar  with  trees  and  birds  and  flow> 
ers,  he  was  especially  fitted,  it  might  be  thought,  for  scholarly 
seclusion  and  the  delights  of  the  strict  literary  life.  But  he  who 
melodiously  marked  the  solitary  way  of  the  waterfowl  through 
the  rosy  depth  of  the  glowing  heaven,  and  on  the  lonely  New  Eng- 
land hills, 

'  Rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun,' 

saw  in  the  river  and  valley,  forest  and  ocean,  only  the  solemn 
decoration  of  man's  tomb,  the  serious  musing  country  boy  felt  also 
the  magic  of  human  sympathy,  the  impulse  of  his  country,  the 
political  genius  of  his  race,  and  the  poet  became  distinctively  an 
American  and  a  public  political  leader." 

The  late  George  Hiple/s  estimate  of  Mr.  Bryant  is  well 
expressed  in  the  following  draft  of  an  epitaph  which  was 
found  among  the  former's  papers  after  his  death  : 

SACBED  TO  THE  VBMORT  OF 

W.  C.  B. 

IN  ORDER  OF  TIME  AND  EXCBLLBNCB  OF  OBNIUS 
ONE  OF  THE  FATHERS  OF  AMERICAN  POETRY ; 
▲  WRITER  OF  CONSUMMATE  ENGLISH  PROSE;  BT  HIS 
WISDOM  i^ND  INSIGHT  A  JOURNALIST  OF 
MASTERLY   POWER  ; 
THOUGH  HOLDING   NO  PUBLIC  OFFICE,  A  STATESMAN 
OF  INCORRUPTIBLE  INTEGRITY,  OF  LOFTY  PATRIOT- 
ISM, AND  OF  SUPREME  DEVOTION  TO  THE 
HIGHEST  INTERESTS  OF  HIS  COUNTRY. 
A  MAN,    AUSTERE,    RELIGIOUS,    SELF-CONTAINED  ; 
HIS  LIFE  WAS  AN  EXPRESSION  OF  HIS  POETRY, 
HIS  DEATH  AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  THE 
SPIRIT  OF    **THANATOP8Ifl." 

B.  Nov.  8,  1794. 
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D.  APPIETON  &  CO. 

t  Great  and  the  Injinitehj  Little — DanUl  Af^ 
fillom  md  Jonathan  Zeaoitt — A  Saiior  calls /or  a 
Adfc  o/  Ootpel  Seedt—  WiUiam  H.  AppUton't  Ttou 
VojfOfftM  to  £ktrop« — Interfgtinrj  ArrngtlotM — Timrly 
^4eit»  of  a  f)ri«>vt~-A  Cordial  Appleton  Embrace — 
Jtamitl  AppleUm  ffoe»  to  JSurope — Aftoniehet  John 
.BnU — Stairta  great  Bargaine  in  Parie — Aulhor'tjirst 
<UI  (M  |A<  AfpUtoiu — Publit?ation  of  Picturesque 
America — Tfie  Ameriran  Cuelopedia—Voft  or.'er  H(t^ 
a  Million  JMHri—E„.,r7>i'^.„  .SV.^.,— /',/.«-- v  „„,/  /h,r- 
wtn  raiee  a  Storm —  Warning  from  Bithop  Whitting- 
ham — Immense  Sale  of  Seward' a  Travels — General 
Sh^mian  and  Bool:  Canoa»»er»  —  Beaconsfitid'e 
Lothair  Secured  by  Cable — Professor  Yomiian's  Sci- 
entific E'llerprise — John  A.  Appletort^s  business  Habits 
and  Christian  Character — Generous  Church  Contri- 
butions— "John  wiM  the  best  of  Allofw  " — His  peace- 
ful Death. 

"  '~pH£  infinitely  ^reat  and  the  infinitely  little"  charac- 
^      terize  two  of  the  pnblicationB  of  tbJB  groat  pnblisli- 
ins  liOQse.     I  refer,  of  coureo,  to  the  American  Cyclopedia 
and  their  first  publication,  Daily  CiumbB. 

The  house  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  stands  withoat  a  rival 

m  America  and  probably  in  the  world,  in  the  Yarietj  and 

•Dtiretj  of  it«  publications.      Other  hooMs  may  hare   a 

Urger  lut  of  nuacelUneoaa  and  standard  pnblications,  and 

[178] 
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two  at  least  haye  as  large  a  list  of  school-books,  but  the 
publications  of  the  house  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  represent* 
the  whole  range  of  literature,  from  a  spelling-book  of  which 
a  million  copies  are  annually  sold,  to  the  monumental 
cyclopedia  of  which  a  million  dollars'  worth  are  sold  each 
year.  In  costly  and  elegantly  illustrated  books  and  com- 
prehensiye  lists  of  scientific  works,  they  stand  without  a 
peer.  Having  known  the  venerable  founder  as  well  as  the 
other  senior  members  of  the  house  nearly  half  a  century,  I 
can  write  understandingly,  especially  as  I  was  connected 
with  them  in  an  important  department  for  more  than  ten 
years. 

Daniel  Appleton,  unlike  the  founders  of  Harper  &  Bros/ 
establishment,  was  not  trained,  as  they  were,  from  the 
start,  in  the  publishing  and  printing  business.  He  was 
for  several  years  a  dry-goods  merchant  in  Boston  ;  from 
thence  he  removed  to  and  established  himself  in  business 
in  New  York  in  the  year  1825.  He  first  located  at  No.  16 
Exchange  place,  then  opposite  the  post-office,  and  the  Ex- 
change building,  now  the  Custom  House.  In  those  days 
this  was  a  fashionable  quarter  of  the  city  for  retail  trade. 
On  his  arrival  there  he  induced  his  brother-in-law,  Jona- 
than Leavitt,  then  a  bookbinder  at  Andover,  Mass.,  to 
join  him,  he  furnishing  the  capital  and  becoming  a  special 
partner  in  the  book-selling  business.  The  store  in  Ex- 
change place  was  divided  in  two  parts,  and  as  business 
prospered,  a  few  years  later  Mr.  Appleton's  eldest  son,. 
William,  then  a  minor,  but  now  the  present  senior  of  the 
firm,  took  charge  as  a  clerk  of  the  bookselling  department. 
The  term  of  partnership  of  five  years  having  expired, 
Mr.  Leavitt  thought  he  could  carry  on  the  business  without 
any  further  aid  of  capital  from  Mr.  Appleton,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  stock  should  be  divided  equally  between 
them  according  to  the  quantity.  After  the  division 
was  made,  Mr.  Leavitt  continued  the  bookselling  business 
on  his  own  account,  corner  of  Broadway  and  John  Street, 
securing  the  services  of  the  late  Oeorge  P.  Putnam,  then  a 
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yoangst«rof  ftbont  sixteen  years,  who  aftcrw&rda  became 
"  H>  funoaa  ia  the  world  of  letter§  and  books.  Mr,  I^eavitt 
•»»  the  fnlher  of  George  A.  Leavitt,  formerly  of  tbe  well 
known  pgblJBhiug  Qrm  of  Leavitt  &  Allen,  but  now — as 
be  has  been  for  many  years — at  tho  bead  of  the  book  trade- 
«kle  fiimi  of  Otwrgo  A.  Lcavitt  &  Co.  Daniel  Appleton 
oftcrwmrda  romovod  with  his  stock  to  what  was  tben  known 
u  Clintoa  Hall,  iu  Bvi'kman  street,  where  he  established 
kiaiMtf  hm  a  bookseller. 

He  had  becu  sncoessful  in  his  undertaking  thus  tut  and 
<]«N^Mlr(]  to  make  a  venttire  in  the  book  publishing  business. 
IIU  firtt  puhticHlion  henr«  tho  iuijirint  of  1S31,  a  little 
miniature  Tolomc,  entitled  Crumbs  from  the  Master's 
Table.  It  was  but  thmi  iiichc-s  s<ju»re  and  half  an  inch/ 
Ibick  sod  contained  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  pages. 
Tb*  book  hm  been  long  ont  of  print.  A  copy  was  obtained, 
Wwevsr,  •  faw  years  since,  by  an  advertising  parngmpb, 
•uUdk  that  the  firm  would  give  a  copy  of  the  largest  book 
lb»7  |itih((»hnl  in  eicbnngo  for  it  copy  of  the  first.  Tho 
[»ra^ta(>li  nilnicl'd  ihr  uttentimi  of  an  old  lady  in  Mary- 
land, who  sent  the  book,  and  the  firm  sent  her  in  return  a 
T'.lumf  twenty  times  tho  size,  Mr.  William  II.  AppUton 
liad  this  procioiH  relic  handsomely  rebound  and  litted  to  a 
Tt-lret-lined  silver  bo*  and  keeps  it  ciirefullyguiirded  at  hia 

The  neit  publication  was  a  similar  sized  volume  of  the 
same  nature,  eiilitk-d  Oospcl  Seeds.  A  little  anecdote  ia 
connf^-tcd  with  the  isauo  of  this  book.  A  government  vea- 
*^l  hail  arrived  in  port  and  ihc  sailors  had  been  paid  off. 
Their  direct  course  toward  Broadway  wna  up  lieekman 
•trrH-l.  One  of  them,  who  was  pretty  «ell  intoxicated, 
»hile  passing  the  store  saw  the  little  placard  "Gospel 
S^^ji  for  sale  here."  The  sailor  reeled  into  Ihe  store  and 
vunt^sl  lo  know  how  much  they  wore  a  peck. 

Thi-  third  book  published  was  entitled  Itefufre  in  Timo 
&f  Plague  and  Pestilence.  This  was  in  1832.  the  year  that 
the  Asiatic  cholera  raged  so  fearfully  throughout  thecoun* 
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try.  The  little  yolame  had  an  immense  sale,  many  mis- 
taking ity  no  doubty  f^r  a  treatise  on  that  terrible  disease, 
when  in  truth  it  was  a  deyotional  yolnme,  pointing  out 
Christ  as  the  refuge.  These  three  tiny  volumes  were  very 
appropriate  in  those  times.  But  little  more  was  done  in 
publication  of  books  for  some  time  thereafter,  Mr.  Apple- 
ton  confining  himself  to  the  importation  of  European  pub- 
lications and  jobbing  American  books. 

William  H.  Appleton,  the  present  senior  member,  once 
told  me  that  about  that  time,  and,  indeed,  for  some  time 
previous,  he  had  been  very  anxious  to  go  to  Europe,  and  his 
father  promised  him  that  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age  he  should  go.  That  time  had  arrived,  and  his  father 
kept  his  word  faithfully.  He  soon  after  embarked  for 
Liverpool  in  a  sailing  vessel.  She  made  the  remarkable  pas- 
sage of  eighteen  days,  all  the  sails  having  been  set  until  the 
ship  arrived.  Young  Appleton  had  no  letters,  but  went  on 
his  own  account.  On  his  arrival  in  London  he  called  to 
see,  among  others,  the  senior  Mr.  Longman,  who  was  then 
quite  an  old  man.  The  house  had  been  in  existence  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Mr.  Appleton  says  that  he  can 
well  remember  the  senior  Longman's  surprise,  when  he  had 
presented  his  card  and  learned  his  business.  It  seemed  so 
strange  to  him  that  one  so  young  had  come  so  far  to  transact 
business,  without  having  had  any  European  experience  what- 
ever. He  was  very  cordial,  however,  and  introduced  him  to 
his  son,  William  Longman,  with  whom  he  became  very  inti- 
mate. At  that  time  they  used  to  have  dinners  over  their 
place  in  Paternoster  Row.  Young  Appleton  was  invited 
to  dine  any  day  and  made  it  a  point  to  go  at  least  once  a 
week.  He  there  met  quite  a  number  of  authors  from  time 
to  time,  and,  among  others,  Tom  Moore,  with  whom  he 
frequently  conversed.  He  also  met  the  original  John  Mur- 
ray, Lord  Byron's  publisher,  but  the  former  was  not  spe- 
cially cordial. 

While  in  London,  the  ''Book  of  Beauty ''  had  just  been 
publishedi  and  in  time  for  Christmas  sales.    It  was  an 
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e  book,  nnd  inniiy  of  my  lioolcaelling  renders  will 
ulwr  tbv  favor  TJth  which  the  beiiiitiful  TQliime  was 
Rceivrd.  Mr.  Appleton  htui  no  atithnrity  to  huy  bnokif, 
bat  bit  iiitluocd  the  publisher  to  sell  him  oiio  thnnwiiid 
oiipica  on  time,  notivithatanding  his  father  hnd  no  un'dit 
with  ibom.  lie  wrote  bit  fallii-r  what  he  had  doiui  and 
that  ho  mux t  cany  out  hie  undertaking.  Hia  father  waa 
Tf^  mticb  alarme<),  becitusc  thi<  amount  was  coiisidomblo 
far  th«  boD«o  to  carry  at  that  time.  On  the  orrivui  of  the 
Ba>k  of  Beauty  in  New  York,  they  were  immodiateiy  dia- 
p<WN?>l  of  lu  tfao  booksellers. 

i!r.  Ajijilri'in  v.'ti^  Ml  much  ]il,-ft-cd  with  tbti  vonturo 
that  be  wrote  hii  eon  thst  he  might  trarel  on  the  continent 
for  three  moaths,  where  be  loon  went,  flnt  riiitiug  Lei}^ 
Me,  beooming  »cqtuiDted  with  Tanchnitz,  pnhlia  er  of  tbfl 
Hebrew  Bible  and  the  long  series  of  Greek  ind  Lstin  clos- 
MOB.  He  formed  qnite  intimate  relations  with  the  old 
gentlenuD.  The  latter  had  one  peculiar  eocentrioity — lie 
«■■  alwayiimoking  his  white  clay  pipes,  and  after  smoking 
oni-  a  little  while  he  would  lay  it  down  anywhere  ho  lirip- 
I^n.-i  t..  l>o.  oiiiid.-^k.  diair,"or  ivimiow-Hill.  IIu  tn-wr 
iMi-i  ■lumlmt  iini;e.  :ind  tliu  sloroand  ills  house  hhti;  litur- 
^lli  -tr-»N  Willi  j>i]ic«.  After  travi-lljiig  through  the  oon- 
;.:..  Ill  Mr.  A)>[)Ut'iii  tl'I u nicd  home. 

A  viiir  later  Ir' wa.*  sent  over  to  Europe  again  to  buy 
I.-.;,.  ■Aiil,  mitli.'ifTit  letters  of  credit.  On  hisvovafr^ho 
!-..,o..'  Ht()uaiiiti>l  with  Mr.  George  B.  Blake,  of  n..^ion, 
a  Ur^--  iJrv-^iioil.s  mi-ivliant.  On  tlieirarrival  in  r.oridoii, 
T  ..  y  i."l.'.-l  at  a  h-.tel  oti  Lud^atc  Hill.  Mr.  Bl.ikc  w;is  a 
tii.m  ■■!  v'h-  csiR-ricncp  jitid  ;i  larso  huvor.  After  liiiriMUs 
•  1.-  -r..:-  -f  aff..iis  iu  th,.  bi.-im-s  woiM,  Mr.  Blake  ailvi.^,  d 
M.'.  .\|')il>t'.ii  nut  to  hiiv  anvliiiiig  nt  |ireneut,  and  w:\u-^ 
;.!.d.  r  i.i-  arhi.e.  he  inuik' uo  ]iurch!isos,  hut  soon  reiitrneil 
B.-li  M.-  I»..k.- HI  :.  Kuliii;;  ve.Ml.  In  ordor  to  expml  no 
HK.ii.  V  !iriii-'-.—aril_v  lie  I'Hik  "iili  him  hut  two  |i.inti.U  for 

.Kfur  lie  got  on  board  ship  he  found  tbo  vessel  filled 
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with  representatives  of  mercantile  houses  in  New  York  and 
Boston. 

To  pass  the  time  away  they  used  to  play  mngt-ei-un, 
or  some  simple  game,  and  his  two  pounds  did  not  last  long, 
80  he  was  obliged  to  use  little  I.  0.  XJ's.  The  wagers  were 
from  ten  to  twenty  cents.  His  paper  issues  were  very  con- 
siderable in  number,  but  very  small  in  sum  total.  His  fel- 
low passengers  were  very  agreeable,  lively  and  full  of  hope. 
One  morning  about  sunrise,  as  they  were  nearing  the  coast, 
some  young  men  bantered  him  upon  the  large  amount  of 
paper  he  had  out.  Mr.  Appleton  said  to  them  he  would 
wager  that  as  soon  as  they  landed  they  would  learn  that 
there  were  not  more  than  two  of  the  great  houses  they  rep- 
resented who  had  not  failed.  Mr.  Appleton  further  said 
that  there  were  two  houses  that  he  knew  had  not :  one 
was  his  father's,  and  the  other  that  of  his  room-mate,  George 
B.  Blake,  as  neither  house  owed  anything,  having  bought 
nothing. 

The  Nefo  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  then  the  leading 
commercial  paper,  controlled  by  the  late  James  Watson 
Webb,  had  sent  out  his  dispatch  boat  to  get  the  news.  The 
vessel  had  made  a  long  trip — some  forty-five  days.  When 
the  reporter  got  on  board,  he  told  the  captain  that  there 
was  a  terrible  state  of  things  on  shore.  All  the  banks  were 
broken  !  Mr.  Blake,  hearing  the  conversation,  jumped  from 
his  berth  and  said,  ''Did  you  say  all  the  banks  had 
failed  ?  Surely  not  the  Boston  Banks."  '*  Yes,"  replied 
the  reporter  ;  "  they  were  the  first  to  fail.*'  "  Then,  said  Mr. 
Blake,  ''  it  is  indeed  dreadful,  they  did  not  fail  during  tho 
late  war."  This  was  in  1837,  the  time  of  the  great  finan- 
cial disaster.  As  soon  as  they  got  hold  of  the  city  papers 
they  found  that  all  the  houses  represented  by  these  return- 
ing buyers  except  those  of  Mr.  Appleton  and  Mr.  Blake 
had  failed  disastrously. 

At  that  time  it  was  customary  to  land  in  small  boats 
at  Whitehall  street.  Appleton  walked  from  there  up 
Broadway.    As  he  approached  his  father's  store,  then  on 
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BrnadiTKj,  near  Juhn  street,  be  saw  him  waiting  for  liiro 
tu  cvDiv  up.  His  f^itLcr,  inetcud  of  holding  ont  his  liand 
to  greet  him,  as  ho  expected  enid,  "  WiUium,  huve  yon 
booght  BUTthing?"  The  latter  replied,  "Not  u  peiiuy't 
worth."  Ilia  father  then  quicklj-  said,  "  Cumc  to  my 
UTDi !  Conio  to  my  arms  I"  A  quiLe  unexpecti.'d  and  iiif 
tunnl  grcfitiiig,  Euy  readers  who  knew  him  wilt  say,  for  oni^ 
of  so  bUtd  a  mould  and  bo  noted  for  reserve  aa  Duiiiol 
Apptetoii.  Voung  Appleton  gained  great  credit  tor  his 
furvugbt,  for  be  says  it  would  hare  gone  very  hard  with 
thiiif  booM  bad  fae  gone  into  debt  at  thit  time. 

Boon  after  Ur.  Appleton'i  retnrn  from  Enrope  he  aaid 
to  bit  fatber,  "  Now  the  bniineu  is  good  and  your  aftaira 
MW  in  pretty  mag  shape,  I  think  you  ought  to  go  to  Europe 
^id  take  niother  and  sister  with  yon."  They  finally  oon- 
Hated  to  go.  This  sister  was  married  while  abroad  in 
Wales  to  James  E.  Cooley,  well  known  to  booksellers  as  the 
kead  of  the  book  trade^e  firm  of  Cooley  &  Bangs,  after- 
wards Cooley,  Keese  &  HilL  Mr.  Cooley  was  the  author 
of  a  book  pnblished  by  the  Appletons :  The  American  in 
Eij^'pt.  Ilf  wna  also  elected  New  Yurk  Stutc  Seiiutor.  lie 
diinl  during  the  past  your  in  Florence,  Italy,  where  he  had 
r*-,-i'liil  for  miiny  yearn.  Ue  Wiia  the  futher-in-law  of 
Gi'irgc  A.  Leavitt  before  referred  to. 

One  duy  while  in  London  Mr.  Daniel  Appleton  called 
L|--tn  a  Mr.  Duncan,  then  u  hook-publif^herof  somerenun-ii. 
d"ing  business  in  Paternoster  Row.  lie  was  a  publis^bcv 
of  an  edition  of  the  llfbrew  Biblo,  of  which  Mr.  Apiilcton 
wanted  Beveral  hundred  copies,  but  desired  a  credit  of  three 
or  four  months.  Mr.  Duncan  declined  to  sell  on  time,  tell- 
ing Mr.  Ap|ileton  that  he  liad  made  up  hi^  mind  not  to 
gtTc  a  crolit  to  any  Anieriean§  u^ain,  as  he  had  lost  too 
much  money  by  them  already.  Mr.  Ajipletou  replied,  "  Do 
TOD  Kiy  von  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  by  American 
lo..k-elkr«  ?"  Duncan  then  said,  "  Yes  1  do  !"  "  Well." 
•aid  Mr.  Appk-ton,  "  if  yon  will  make  out  your  account 
agauut  any  or  all  the  American  booksellers  by  whom  you 
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have  lost  money,  limited  as  my  available  means  are  at 
present,  I  will  give  you  a  draft  for  the  whole  amount  at 
once/'  Mr.  Duncan,  with  much  surprise,  then  said,  "  What 
do  you  mean  ?  The  amount  due  from  them  is  too  large.  You 
could  not  possibly  pay  it/'  Mr.  Appleton  said,  *'Let  me 
have  the  accounts  and  I  will  jay  them  at  once.''  Mr. 
Duncan  then  presented  the  names  and  the  amounts  duo 
from  the  American  debtors.  After  Mr.  Appleton  fe:id 
looked  over  the  list,  he  said,  "  These  are  not  Americans  ! 
Every  one  of  them  are  Englishmen  who  are  brought  up 
here  in  Paternoster  Eow,  and  sent  to  America  to  act  as 
your  agents  for  the  sale  of  your  books.  I  don't  propose  to 
pay  for  them  !  I  want  the  accounts  against  the  American 
booksellers  !  Mr.  Duncan,  thus  brought  to  bay,  said,  "Mr. 
Appleton,  you  have  got  me  this  time  ;  there  is  a  difference, 
and  you  shall  have  all  the  books  and  credit  desired  !  " 

Mr.  Appleton,  while  in  London,  established  an  agency 
at  16  Little  Britain  for  the  house,  which  has  continued  to 
be  the  London  branch  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  until  this 
day.  He  afterwards  went  to  Paris.  While  there  he  saw 
on  the  Quai  Voltaire,  on  the  river,  a  large  collection  of 
books  exposed  for  sale  in  the  open  air.  Among  others 
there  was  a  large  collection  of  illuminated  manuscripts  and 
missals  made  by  the  priests  in  the  monasteries,  and  with- 
out knowing  anything  special  about  them,  except  that  thoy 
were  regarded  as  very  rare,  bought  enough  to  fill  several 
cases  of  them  and  sent  them  to  America.  He  wrote  his 
son  to  be  sure  and  not  give  them  away  cheap,  because  thoy 
were  very  scarce  and  there  were  no  such  collections  in 
America.  W^hcn  received,  they  were  opened  and  exposed 
to  view  a  few  at  a  time.  They  were  eagerly  purchased,  and 
the  profit  on  those  few  books  paid  all  the  expenses  of  Mr. 
Appleton  and  family  in  their  trip  to  Europe. 
,'  In  the  year  1838,  Mr.  William  H.  Appleton  became  a 
partner  with  his  father,  the  firm  then  becoming  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  '  About  this  time  I  first  met  these  two  gentje- 
men  at  their  then  well-equipped  wholesale  bookstore,  hav- 
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mcnt  of  the  firm's  interests  abroad  for  seyeral  years.  On 
his  return  he  took  charge  of  the  manufacturing  depart- 
ment after  they  established  their  own  printing-house  and 
bindery.  The  year  following  Daniel  Appleton  died,  deeply 
lamented  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  personal 
acquaintance.  He  did  not  live  to  see  the  colossal  propor- 
tions of  the  present  firm^  now  so  widely  known  both  in 
Europe  and  America.    / 

One  summer  afternoon,  in  the  year  1857,  I  was  riding 
towards  home  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad.  Mr.  William 
H.  Appleton,  who  was  a  fellow-passenger  and  reaidont  of 
the  same  town,  showed  me  the  first  priutcd  pages  of  the 
first  volume  of  a  new  Cyclopedia  which  his  house  proposed 
to  publish  in  sixteen  large  octavo  volumes.  As  so  great  an 
enterprise  required  a  good  deal  of  money,  I  suggested  to 
Mr.  Appleton  that  this  was  a  pretty  big  undertaking  for 
the  times,  as  we  were  then  in  what  was  called  the  panic 
year.  Mr.  Appleton  thought  they  could  stand  it,  blue  as 
the  outlook  was  for  business,  and  stand  it  they  did,  and 
stood  it  they  have  without  a  day's  interruption  m  their 
prosperous  career,  although  in  that  year  many  banks  and 
large  business  houses  failed.  Mr.  George  Ripley  and  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Dana  were  to  be  the  editors,  and  the  New 
Ameiican  Cyclopedia  was  completed  in  sixteen  volumes 
in  about  six  years,  notwithstanding  the  interruption  of 
business  by  the  great  Civil  War.  Of  this  Cyclopedia 
tons  of  thousands  of  sets  were  sold.  Fifteen  years  later, 
the  firm  decided,  in  consequence  of  the  great  changes 
made  by  the  wars  of  Europe  and  America  in  geographical 
boundaries  and  political  conditions,  as  well  as  of  the  great 
advances  made  in  the  scientific  world,  to  re-issue  the  cyclo- 
pedia with  the  modified  title  of  the  ''American  Cyclo- 
pedia,'' which,  like  the  old  cyclopedia,  was  to  be  completed 
in  sixteen  volumes,  under  the  same  editorship,  but,  unlike 
that  edition,  fully  illustrated  with  over  six  thousand  en- 
gravings and  maps. 

The  same  year,  1872,  I  became  manager  of  the  bound 
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I  iefmrtmeKt  of  ike  trm,  Xr.  Til&Hi 
H.Ai«MMt,«ba«9  Wo*IMtW  btoni;  telxr  «(  Ite 
"  A»iriBM  OfeUftSm,"  ani  lo  m»  «ae  dsf,  "  Dartjf , 
ww^fouf  to  p^bGAsaev  •dHaMi  of  dwcykftedM,  «■ 
jnm  an  alnady  amnt  ^nA  wall  «atl  pnlably  not  Im 
tkaa  Uf  a  BiQiBft.  Dnnatbnknv  caii*»iDj>  itinjusr 
imfrntrntaty  I  UM  turn  I  thooght  I  cuold.  Uv  ni-J  be 
dpi^btod  it,  bat  tfaat  I  might  try.  And  u;  I  did.  and  rac- 
ondad,  I  bdiere,  to  the  wtiifirtioB  uf  the  fim  m  voU  m 
mjmU.  Tba  wgdt  wm  pnUubed  in  b^-tnoDtfaljr  voltmHs 
■D4«onpiet«d  in  10<4.  Eocfa  Tubrnw  coattbe  poMkbo* 
mmn  tku  thirty  tbcNiMnd  dnllan,  uid  tbe  oomfilctdd  wniric 
•far  balf  a  nillion  dolUn,  out  counting  tlic  nMnnfacttira 
•(  tba  booki.  Of  oonree  no  bouse,  eictpt  one  of  hi^ 
liiiiiiHa,  ooaM  carry  oat  «ich  an  nndorrokin^  and  wait 
loox  for  tba  rvtnru  uf  tlio  mveslnioul  on  to  imrgt  an  oatiij. 

Tbii  lOTianl  ediiioD  of  A|ipk>ton'a  Amaricsn  CytHo- 
prdia  hu  >Ir<«dj  ivacbtxl  a  tale  of  taoTv  than  a  million 
aotl  a  half  of  (ulumca.  The  arora^  price  being  six  doUara 
per  Tohunc  A  T>luublo  aiuJytio  index  cup{>Iouiciit8  the 
work,  which  u  spoken  of  elsewhere. 

Thf  '■  Americiiii  Annual  Culojx-diu  "  was  lK>giin  in  tho 
year  IHOl,  and  !ilis  lifi'ii  coiiliiuiod  fviT' siiico,  ihuKt  tho 
«liu.r*liip<jf  Hk-  hiieJiiiigf  William  J.  Tfimoy.  wluxlifd 
tlif  jwwt  vcur.  Tliis  work  in  uiiiform  in  sizfiiiiU  jiria'  with 
till.'  Anit'riciin  CjclujK'iiia,  and  is  a  coniiiloti!  rwnnl  ut 
tilt-  imi-irliint  i-vi:iil«  occurring  t)iruii>;li'mt  tin-  muld  i-ucli 
war.  NoilluT  ihis  wnrk  imr  that  of  the  AnnTicnii  VwUt- 
l-.li»  conld  Iw  uiukTtiik.'ti  witli.mt  li  1,.,-s  t..  llii-  imMi^hrr-i 
if  tht'f  di-pcnded  on  their  sak' ill  thu  lll>llk-nI<lrl'^.  U  hiu 
abtoluti'Iy  ncccasury  to  muku  the  sah'S  Nirictly  iiv  MiliMcrip- 
tK'd  tliruiigh  caiivii&sing  tigi'iils,  iiiid  even  llii'ii,  in  iirdcr  to 
n-alizt'  u  huDiiitonic!  |iri>lil,  llic  itistiilliiii'Ml  rysti'iii  wiis 
iui..{>i<'d. 

hi  lilt-  ve:ir  1805.  Mr.  f;ft>rge  S.  Ai.|.lol.iir.  unollii-r 
t.frU'i.  wiiu  lja<l  k-enuiuiliiislKTuiid  Ixx.k^dk'r  in  PliiU. 
(Itlpliia,  was  uduiittcd  iututlii;  linn,     lie  wM  un  nliicatcd 
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gentleman  of  fine  artistic  taste,  to  whom  the  world  is 
indebted  for  those  magnificent  works  published  by  the  firm 
— Picturesque  America,  Picturesque  Europe,  and  Pic- 
turesque Palestine.  Each  of  these  works  required  an  in- 
vestment of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars. 
Picturesque  America  was  edited  by  William  Cullen  Bryant 
and  Oliver  B.  Bunce,  the  latter  having  full  charge  of  the 
artistic  and  literary  department  of  the  work.  Picturesque 
Europe  was  edited  by  Bayard  Taylor,  who  also  wrote  some 
of  the  descriptive  letterpress.  AH  these  works  continue 
to  sell  largely  and  by  subscription  only.  Mr.  W.  W.  Apple- 
ton,  the  senior  mcmber^s  oldest  son,  became  a  partner  in 
1868.  He  is  now  the  recognized  manager  of  the  firms 
large  business. 

Mr.  George  S.  Appleton  died  in  1878  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven,  and  in  his  death  I  lost  a  good  and  valued  friend. 
William  H.  Seward's  Travels  around  the  World,  which  was 
secured  by  me  for  publication  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  had  I 
believe  the  largest  sale  of  any  book  of  travels  ever  published 
in  the  United  States  and  perhaps  in  Europe.  The  pub- 
lishers have  paid  the  estate  of  Mr.  Seward  more  than 
♦50,000  of  copyright  on  the  sales  of  this  book. 

General  Sherman's  Memoirs  written  by  himself  reached 
a  sale  of  60,000  copies,  notwithstanding  the  General  would 
not  allow  it  sold  except  in  the  bookstores.  I  personally 
undertook  to  explain  to  him  the  probable  increased  sale  of 
the  work  if  sold  by  canvassers  only,  but  the  General  said 
he  had  a  horror  of  book  agents,  and  would  neither  patronize 
them  nor  have  his  book  sold  by  them.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  sale  would  have  been  doubled  at  least  had  it  been  sold 
by  subscription  only.  I  fear  the  General  was  never  cut  out 
for  a  subscription  book-publisher. 

Webster's  spelling-book  published  by  this  house  has  pro- 
bably had  a  larger  sale  than  any  other  book  ever  published 
except  the  Bible.  More  than  fifty  million  copies  have  been 
sold,  and  the  sale  even  now  is  fully  a  million  copies  per  year. 
They  are  distributed  mostly  in  the  Southern  States.     This 
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by  a  large  number  of  volumes  by  Bev.  Drs.  New^man,  Man- 
ning, Maurice,  Palmer  and  others.  The  publication  of 
these  books  produced  great  excitement  in  the  religious 
world.  The  firm  were  induced  to  publish  them  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Whittingham,  then  professor  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  this  city.  They  were  fiercely  condemned  by  leading 
influential  Protestants  for  publishing  such  books,  believing 
that  they  had  a  tendency  to  proselyte  to  the  Churcli^  of 
Rome,  which,  indeed,  was  true  in  many  cases.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Manning,  among  others,  became  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  is  now  an  English  cardinal ;  while  others,  influenced 
by  these  writers,  were  turned  from  the  Presbyterian  and 
other  orthodox  churches  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  which 
really  was  the  object  of  Dr.  Whittingham  in  recommending 
their  publication. 

The  other  event  referred  to  was  the  publication  of  books 
in  another  direction,  viz. :  the  works  of  Darwin,  Spencer, 
Huxley,  Tyndall  and  others  of  that  class,  which  began  to 
attract  much  attention  from  the  Christian  world.  The 
religious  press  especially  warned  the  public  against  them. 
Mr.  William  H.  Appleton  informed  me  that  many  well- 
meaning,  influential  Christian  gentlemen  came  to  him  per- 
sonally and  entreated  him  not  to  publish  these  works.  A 
letter  was  addressed  to  him  by  Dr.  Whittingham,  who  had 
become  bishop  of  Maryland,  warning  him  that  for  publish- 
ing the  works  of  Darwin  and  others  he  would  be  punished 
in  this  world  and  in  the  world  to  come.  Mr.  Appleton 
wrote  him  in  reply,  asking  him  if  he  was  also  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  effect  of  the  Pusey  books,  which  were 
published  under  his  (the  bishop's)  influence,  and  which  had 
turned  to  Rome  some  Protestants,  both  clergymen  and  lay- 
men, in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  our  own  country  as  well 
as  in  Europe.  Mr.  Appleton  took  the  ground,  and  very 
properly,  I  think,  that  a  publisher's  imprint  is  not  an  in- 
dorsement of  the  contents  of  the  book,  any  more  than  the 
editor  of  an  influential  paper  is  responsible  for  the  opinion 
of  a  correspondent.     The  duty  of  a  publisher  of  books 
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t!l««rlT  ItiTolrM  proper  watchfulness  lli&t  nolliiiig  immornl, 
improper  or  irreligious  sliould  appear  ia  the  booka  pub- 
lUhod,  and  there  the  respunsibility  ends.  Evoit  Diirwiu, 
who  g»Tc  the  uamo  to  thu  Ditrwitiitiii  theory,  wiui  eulo- 
fpacd  at  hia  death  by  moat  of  the  clergy,  and  was  buried 
by  tb«  Engliid)  Church  in  Wcstminstiir  Abbey,  wliero  liiit 
lemaios  now  lie.  And  yet,  strange  na  it  may  now  appear, 
tJi«  finn  suffered  for  years  from  the  sttgtna  cast  upon  tfaoni 
for  having  published  Darwin's  worka. 

It  was  through  Professor  E.  L.Yoiimans,  aowell  known 
{n  the  scientific  world,  that  the  house  of  D.  Apploturi  &  Co. 
l«(»m«  ibv  publishers  of  the  works  of  SiK^ncur,  Tyudail, 
Uojley,  Darwin,  Leeky,  and  other  advanced  thinkcra  who 
bat*  bttDomD  BO  popular  in  this  country.  lu  the  ubNoncu  of 
Ml  intematioual  uupyrtght  law  tliA  works  of  these  authors 
had  beoomfl  the  ready  prey  of  any  American  pnbliaber  who 
thoQg^t  be  ooald  coTer  ezpenwa  and  make  a  alight  profit 
bjr  tbetr  pablicatJon.  While  other  foreign  writcn  were  paid 
enormona  pricee  for  booki,  many  of  which  had  do  merit 
except  their  traiuieot  popnlarity,  tbeee  valuable  and  endur- 
ing worka,  involrlng  the  toil  of  years,  were  stolen  with 
]w-rf('L't  inipiiiiity.  Indigtiunt  ut  this  iiijuKticL',  and  confi- 
il.  nt  tluit  ihc-i;  works  if  pnij^Tly  presented  before  tlie  piib- 
liL-  ».<iiM  |];ivl'  a  reii'Iy  ealv,  Mr.  Youniann,  li:iving  aeeun'd 
ihL>  iT"mi-i'  'if  I>.  Appk'ton  &  Co.  to  jay  for  them  tlie 
.ijmc  liiiit  Aniiriciin  authors  reeeived,  if  their  sale  would 
ji-tify  it,  111  i.nr-e  enlered  itit'i  ti  cones  p'inde  nee  with  sonio 

■  if  I  hi-  uK):-t  eniineni  foreign  scientific  writero  to  KOcuro  tlicir 
l-^.k-  f'-r  imliliculion  hure.  In  carrying  out  ihew.'  negotia- 
ti'in-  h'-  (ri:iile  no  h-w*  tliun  fix  Irijw  to  EurDpi!  at  iiis  own 
<'i[-'ii~'.  and  in  onliT  lo  uiaki.-  tlii-sc  works  known  and  fa- 
.  :!:iai.;  ttx'irt'^ik' be<lt'V.>ti.Ml   tniK-b  time   to  the  wrilinf,'  of 

■  r:i..  ,il  rvw.wr.  Tin-  fn<ei--  wiiiuli  attemb-d  lii.H  I'lToriM  is 
*.1I  ki,o«n  lo  the  Iii.riirv  worl.l.  The  pnhlii^tioii  of  the 
w.rk-  .-f  H-rlHTt  S[»iii<r  iiTid  olh'-r  WJit■nti^tn  by  the  A|j- 
j.l.  !,,iik  t'-i\.-  riM-  lo  a  fiflmg  of  ai.trm  among  come  of  the 
t^iiig'.-lniil  jn-..ple  an  to  llifir  ;kij>licul  tenJeucy,  and  sumo 
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distinguished  writers  and  preachers  expostulated  with  the 
firm  as  has  already  been  stated  for  lending  their  imprint 
to  such  supposed  infidel  books.  Although  the  members 
of  the  house  were  very  strong  church  people  they  felt  that 
they  were  not  injuring  the  cause  of  Christianity  by  letting 
the  world  know  what  these  scientific  thinkers  had  to  say. 
Prof.  Draper's  History  of  the  Conflict  of  Science  and  Re- 
ligion enjoys  the  distmction  of  having  been  anathematized 
by  the  Pope  and  translated  into  nearly  every  language  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Professor  Youmans  has  always  been  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  any  efforts  to  popularize  science,  and  with  this 
end  in  view,  was  instrumental  in  establishing  Apple  ton's 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  which  is  well  known  as  a  journal 
devoted  to  scientific  information  for  the  people.  Of  this 
periodical  Mr.  Youmans  has  continued  to  be  the  editor, 
assisted  by  his  brother  Dr.  W.  J.  Youmans  ;  from  its  forma- 
tion to  the  present  day  it  has  been  a  great  commercial  suc- 
cess. Professor  Youmans  has  still  farther  earned  the 
gratitude  of  learned  writers  by  his  success  in  organizing 
the  International  Scientific  Series,  which  by  voluntary 
agreements  secures  payment  to  authors  from  all  countries 
who  thus  reap  the  advantages  of  an  international  copyright 
law. 

The  latest  literary  success  is  McMaster's  History  of 
the  People  of  the  United  States.  A  short  time  since,  I 
said  to  Mr.  Appleton  that  I  had  heard  that  the  book  had 
been  rejected  and  afterwards  accepted.  He  replied,  **  The 
author  sent  the  book  to  us  for  examination  and  it  was 
given  to  our  readers  who  did  not  report  favorably,  but  ex- 
pressed grave  doubts  of  its  success  if  published,  It  passed 
through  several  hands,  as  we  had  some  doubts  about  under- 
taking a  new  history  of  the  United  States,  being  already 
the  publishers  of  Bancroft's.  We  at  last  gave  it  to  a  vefy 
distinguished  litterateur  and  he  denounced  it,  writing  an 
unfavorable  criticism  on  it.  After  this,  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed somewhat  earnestly  all  around  and  I  proposed  to  take 
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the  raanuicript  np  to  my  house  in  the  country.  It  so  liap- 
peiiMl  tliBt  on  the  eTeuing  when  I  took  it  hoiii>j  with  met 
mU  at  ilie  fittnily  mid  m-vvml  visitore,  tudiee  and  genlleincii, 
wen>  engage)]  iu  reading.  After  rciidinga  portion  of  the 
MS.  I  said,  *  I  should  like  very  much  if  yua  woald  let  me 
tv*d  tome  of  the  pnsoages  from  this  hitok  ;  I  would  like 
your  opinion  of  them/  Mrs,  Applcton  said,  'Now  don't 
do  luiy  mteh  thing  ;  w<<  itre  all  interonled  in  our  bookn  mid 
don't  wanr  to  litMr  vnii  ro^id  from  a  m;iniiM-.-iipt.'  S^iid  I, 
•IVrn.ii  nK-r.r^.-i''iii..nKnl.  If  I  .Nui't  li.,!.l  3,....- ;,■!<. „. 
tion  I'll  give  np.'  They  all  ssBented,  the  family  especially. 
I  began  to  read  and  kept  on  reading ;  not  avoioe  wan  heard 
bat  mj  own.  I  read  on  tor  over  two  honrs,  when  it  wn« 
neceMar;  for  me  to  call  (or  water  to  clear  my  throat.  They 
all  prononnced  it  the  most  remarkable  and  moat  intereeting 
book  they  had  ever  listened  to.  I  continued  on  after  that, 
•nd  in  the  morning  pnt  it  nnder  my  arm,  bronght  it  down 
to  the  city  and  said  to  the  firm,  '  We  will  publish  the 
book.  Find  out  where  the  anthor  is.'  He  appeared  in  a 
few  days,  and  proved  to  be  a  Professor  of  Engineering  at 
rrii.<-.l..ii.  Tlif  bwk  Wii8  fiiKillv  published  iind  :t  large 
-..!.    tt.is  ;.ln.-sl  imm.-.liato.     I  rt-c^lb-ct  asking  .Mr.  Cli^irlcs 

A.    iMlialf    lir  bail  iva<l    lb.;  b-.-k.  US    I    ha.l-ni.t    KOCH  imy 

!...!;.■•■  of  it  in  hU  |.a|RT.  'lU-itd  il  !  why,  I  liiive  read 
i:..iliii,^'i-lsv  nntv  I  bcpin  it  I'" 

>]ia'-.- will  iinl  itlliiiv  me  t"  pp^'iik  of  the  largo  number 
..f  ^  >IuaM-  H'bo..l-bu..kH  luiblishe'i  by  this  linn.  The  niiim- 
IU---U  r..t..ry  ill  Williiini^biirf:.  where  ull  their  books  nrc 
i:..iri!if.i.iur<d,  ciiii'loyfi  <,\<-t  mx  hiindriMl  bund". 

W;!liarii  Mai  [brws.  ivlh.  ha- 1"  .ri  fi.rrtoiMaiiv  vc.irsatlho 
1,.  ...i  ..f  li,.-  biiiii.rv.  is  ibi-  iiutbur  of  ihr  inti-r.'sling  urti.-lu 
..;,  ■■It.-l.-hijnliug"  ii>  (he  :\inrri,au  Cvdope-Iia.  His 
r.  [>■,:  .t;..n  a-  luii.-t.T  biuder  of  Ix.okH  i-i  uliivcrs.i!.     Wlu-n 

>, ii.TH   a.lv,.rtis,-   ,-\.-u-.iut  auil    cwlly  books  m.i]   stiite 

■i...:  'ri.  V  lire  ■■l.oiui'i  bvMattliews"  it  nifitMH  will)  them 
t.K-  i-rf.'vnun  of  lH>.k-biii.Jing. 

S./.-.11  ufur  tlif  close  of  the  wnr,  when    Ilcv'd  J.  W. 
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Beckwith  became  Bishop  of  Georgia,  Mr.  William  H. 
Appletou  (who  had  been  his  personal  friend  for  many 
years)  suggested  to  the  Bishop  that  he  would  like  to  com- 
memorate his  going  to  Georgia  by  building  for  him  an 
Orphan  Home  to  cost  ten  thousand  dollars.  Afterwards, 
however,  Mr.  Appleton,  with  the  Bishop's  hearty  concur- 
rence, determined  to  build  a  Church  Home  for  orphan 
girls,  daughters  of  Confederate  soldiers.  It  was  to  be  built 
wherever  the  Bishop  fixed  his  episcopal  residence,  which 
was  finally  located  at  Macon,  Georgia.  The  contribution 
towards  the  building  was  ♦I2,t500,  with  a  subsequent  endow- 
ment of  $10,000,  the  interest  of  which  goes  towards  the 
support  of  the  school.  The  young  orphans  are  taught  all 
kinds  of  house-work,  and  are  given  a  plain  English  educa- 
tion. The  House  is  in  charge  of  deaconesses  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Katherine,  so  named  in  memory  of  Mr.  Appleton 's 
eldest  daughter,  who  had  recently  died  in  China.  Over 
the  front  entrance  is  the  inscription  "  The  Appleton 
Church  Home.*' 

Mr.  Daniel  Appleton  was  admitted  as  a  partner  in  1880^ 
— his  father,  John  A.  Appleton,  died  on  the  13th  day  of 
July,  1881.  I  had  known  him  for  forty-three  years  of  his 
business  life,  and  during  his  later  years,  I  might  say  inti- 
mately. His  influence  upon  me  was  certainly  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  man  then  living,  and  in  his  death  I  lost 
my  truest  friend.  He  was  revered  for  his  unostentatious 
piety,  and  noted  for  his  sterling  integrity  of  character.  In 
speaking  of  him  after  his  death,  his  brother  William  said 
tome,  "John  was  the  best  of  all  of  us  in  religion  and 
morality  ;  he  could  not  help  being  a  Christian. '*  One  who 
knew  him  well  writes  :  *'  There  were  several  points  in  Mr. 
Appleton's  character  which  deserve  to  be  noted.  He  was 
first  of  all,  a  devout,  consistent  Christian,  one  who  was 
neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  acknowledge  his  faith  and 

*  His  brother  Edward  C.  Appleton  was  also  admitted  Jan.  Itt, 
1884. 
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trsifclB  hii  Ssvioiir,  ant)  onu  tvho  strove  to  tvDtember 
b1«»*s  that  bo  wns  a  cttriranl  of  Go<l,  \AiuxH  in  cltargo  of 
larpt  means  and  opportunities  for  promotiiig  tlia  Bpi'tMd  of 
tbp  Gospel  Dtid  the  huppiuc«a  of  his  follow  mcii  Alid  hs 
cniiti&ui.Hl  uttuulfiut  III  ll'iit  fuith,  utid,  wlioii  tlio  lummona 
c&mi),  he  kid  tlotru  the  Uirdcn  of  life  with  firm,  uiiwuver- 
big  cnnfideDcetn  thn  mercy  of  our  llfuvuiily  Kuthur  in  tad 
tbroDgh  Cliriit.  Jiitas  uur  I^i-d."  Ilo  wiu  for  manyyeut 
Mnior  varden  of  SL  John's  Oburob  Olifton,  and  mi  one 
flf  id  largMt  benefactor*.  It  maj,  indeed,  be  called  bU 
MODnment.  A  maral  tablet  bos  been  erected  in  the  churoli 
of  fail  aflflotioni,  commemoratlDg  bii  quiot  life  of  faith  and 
•eirioo  aa  a  Christian.  It  vu  giren  by  the  membora  of 
the  chnrcbt  hia  trieuds,  and  the  employees  ia  bia  bnsi- 

Id  admirable  keeping  with  tbla  inner  life  of  faith  Mr. 
Appletou  alwATi  prored  himself  to  bo  a  gtntUman  of  the 
tneat  tjrpe.  He  was  nnifornilj  conrteons  and  oonsiderata 
toward  others,  never  wounding  the  feelings  of  any  on^ 
howpTcr  obscarc  or  lowly  liia  lot,  and  always  ready  with  a 
j.|.ai;:ii)t  ivi.ni  and  kiricily  :ic(.  Tlniii^^li  <if  u  nilliiT  ii<rv(,tm 
t-miHTimcrit,  and  di.-liliiog  tvcryiliin;,'  t.f  tliu  iiiiiiin-  iit 
Iiar.t<l>.'  or  t^lmw,  he  wim  fuiul  i>f  coii;;  -iiiul  h(h:\uIv,  utnl  Umk 
.l.Iigl.l  in  .li-'i«[»<iM^'(;or.ii:duMd  unohtonlutiou.  |j«.|>itul- 
ity  at  l>is  U-iiiJliful  rcKideiitu  on  -Stuteii  UImoI.  He  wan  :. 
I'.iiT  "f  liutnc  and  li'ime  [jIciimi reti,  luxl,  an  lie  tiixi  iM^en 
»[>"i'i.illy  ruvircd  und  liappy  in  iiiK  Riurriu;,'e,  lie  ui:i>ii-  l>i» 
imriii-  tiif  eiiilnl  piiiiit  i>f  ijiiict  and  peaceful  enj'ty- 
melil. 

,\4  l;  Imfiiii-fis  iniin  Mr.  Apiilelori  vim  denervodjy  enti-em- 
(-1.  :>!]'!  :'.t)  h'.n.T  t'*  the  tium<'.  II'-  t'x.k  ijin  full  rhun:  in 
Hj.h'.l.iii,.'  til..  I,j-li  r.pnlulion  whi.'l,  Ihe  h.,u..:  .,f  If. 
Apjl-  I'll  i  C".  Iia-i  alw.iVB  RUBtiiiiied  for  integrity  utid  fuir- 
n- *•  j;i  lii'ir  va«t  biihin'/-^  tniUWitlioiiB. 

1-1  Th.  <'"tly;in'l  U-autifuI  'jtinreh  edilj';/;  which  I  hare 
r-iQ'.  'U.  d  Llie  f'^ll'jw.ug  iiiHeriplioii  is  recorded  ; 
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THIS  TABLET 

18  BBBCTED   CONJOINTLT  BY  THB  MEMBBBS   OF 

8T.    JOHN^B     CHUBCH     AND     THE     FBIEND8,   ATTAGHB89 

AND   EMPLOYES   OF  THE  FIRM   OF 

D.    APPLETON   &   CO.,   NEW  YORK, 

TO  COMMEMORATB 

AND  KEEP  IN  GRAT£1>UL  REMEMBRANCE 

THE   LIFE   AND   SERVICES   OF 

JOHN    ADAMS    APPLETON 

FOB  MANY  TEARS  A   WARDEN  OF  THIS  CHURCH 
AND     AN     UNTIRING     FRIEND     AND 

PATRON  OF  EVERY  GOOD  AND  RIGHTEOUS  CAUSE. 

HK  WAS  BORN   AT   BOSTON,   MASS.,   JANT.    9tH,    1817, 

DIED     AT     BIS     COUNTRY     SEAT,   RAVENNA,   8TATEN  ISLAND, 

JULY  13TH,    1881. 


*'  JUarh  the  perfect  man  and  observe  the  upright  for  the  end  iff  thai 

man  ispeace,^^ 


VHL 
GEORGE  MPIET  AND  CHAEIES  A.  DA5A. 

Mr.  Dmta  tt^fgeaU  a  neie  Cyclopedia — Bteome».  iriVA 
BtorgtX^lty,  ISiUor  in  ehi^"—'*  A  walking  Cyclo- 
pedia " — The  Amerknn  Cj/clo/nntia  illiutriUcd —  Quar- 
Urofa  miilion  doil-in  cupyri-jlu — Lilerarr/  Editor 
of  the  TribuM—DfUh  of  Mr.  ICij^—Only  /"own 
mwr  Hi'ilfMt  by  him — 3tr.  Dana  Atsintant  Setretary 
of  War — Retvm  to  JournalUm — Purchtuet  the  New 
Tork  Sim—Dana't  Jl.imthald  Book  of  Poetry—"  IVie 
8ttn  tehieh Mneafor  fill" 

'T^HE  greatest  literary  enterpriae  erer  andertaken  and 

^  aceompHBlicd  in  Amerioi,  is  nndonbtedly  the  Amcri- 
raii  Cvch'jiciiiu,  which  [i  rt'ffjrrcd  Co  iu  a  sketch  of  Iho  piib- 
h<.-rl  .ls.«horo.  !ttv.  O.  B.  Froth inghum,  Jii  hw  '■  Life 
■/f  ircrj,'!'  lii[>k*y,"  buys,  '*  Thut  the  proji'ct  of  Bucli  a  work 
« :i.-  c'jiictivfU  by  the  hite  Rev.  Dr.  Ilitwks."  This  is  incor- 
!<■<■■.,  u  shdwn  by  the  suppknientary  Tolumo  of  the  Cyclt>- 
j«-.hu  inil.lij-hi'd  eiiiee  Dr.  liipk'y's  deitih.  The  New  Ameri- 
t:iii  CMl"|>t.'din  in  fiw.-l.  was  tirst  suggested  to  Mr.  William 
li.  .\[ipU'li'ii  by  Charles  A,  Dana  while  they  weio  attcnd- 
■.:ip  I  hi-  I'-lrlinili'in  of  the  opening  of  the  Chicago  and  Rock 
I-;..ij.i  lUilmidin  the  year  18jj. 

K.vc  l.iri:.'  j-t<Jiml«iats  were  filled  by  prominent  capital- 
;•■-  and  iiihiT  ctiur-ionisls  on  that  occasion.  The  event 
»i-  ripii-i.|i-rid  (iiiniciently  imjK>rtant  for  Mr.  Appletoii  to 
I  r<<{->-<  i'>  Mr.  Dana  to  write  a  full  account  of  the  aSair 
f -.r  |iul.iii;ii].>n,  with  Huiiul.le  illustratioiiB. 

Mr.  iJuiiB  then  said  to  Mr.  Appletj>n,  "The  best  thing 
9  [1*8] 
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for  you  to  do,  is  to  publish  instead  a  Cyclopedia,  as  *  Dr. 
Francis  Lieber's  Encyclopedia  Americana^  is  out  of  date, 
and  there  is  a  great  need  of  a  good  American  Cyclopedia  to 
be  completed  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  volumes."  Mr.  Appleton 
told  Mr.  Dana  he  would  consider  the  matter,  but  nothing 
more  came  of  it  until  the  year  following,  when  Mr.  Dana 
called  on  Mr.  Appleton  and  repeated  what  he  had  said 
before,  adding,  that  he  was  ready  to  undertake  the  editor- 
ship of  such  a  work. 

The  firm  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  then  concluded  an  ar- 
rangement with  Mr.  Dana,  by  which  they  agreed  to  pay 
him  a  royalty  of  twelve  and  one-half  cents  on  each  volume 
or  two  dollars  the  set,  in  consideration  of  his  editing  the 
work.  After  this  agreement  was  consummated  Mr.  Dana 
went  to  Mr.  George  Ripley,  who  at  that  time  was  an  asso- 
ciate editor  on  TTie  New  York  Tribuns,  and  proposed  that 
he  should  unite  as  co-editor  and  share  with  him  equally 
the  labors  and  profits  of  the  enterprise. 

Dr.  Ripley  very  readily  accepted  this  proposition,  and 
thus  was  formed  the  partnership  of  the  editors  in  chief  of 
the  New  American  Cyclopedia.  They  immediately  associ- 
ated with  them  the  ablest  assistants  in  every  department  of 
literature  obtainable. 

Mr.  Ripley  applied  himself  more  diligently,  perhaps,  in 
directing  the  progress  of  the  work,  in  consideration  cf 
which,  he  was  paid  an  additional  sum  by  the  publishers. 
Mr.  Dana,  however,  probably  wrote  more  articles  than  hia 
coadjutor. 

Both  were  ripe  scholars,  familiar  with  several  languages 
and  all  cyclopedias.  Probably  there  could  not  have  been 
selected  two  men  so  eminently  fitted  for  the  work.  Their 
corps  of  associate  and  assistant  editors  were  men  of  mark 
in  the  various  departments  of  literature.  Among  others 
may  be  named  the  late  Roboi*t  Carter,  also  Michael  Heil- 
prin,  J.  R.  6.  Hassard  and  Francis  A.  Teall. 

Horace  Greeley  once  said  that  the  article  "United 
States,"  written  by  Robert  Carter  for  the  Cyclopedia^  was 
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ihe  Men  preienUtion  of  that  subject  lio  had  over  n'ud. 
Hi.  Ueilprin  was  called  the  '■  Walking  Cyclopcdiii  "  ..f  Lhf 
•uff ;  lii>  truilitioti  in  miitlers  relating  tu  history,  gcogra- 
pbj  Mid  philosophy  waM  aBtonisbing,  oven  to  the  minutest 
details.  Uv  in  pmbably  to-day  ono  of  the  he«t  Hibrow 
•chohtra  in  the  world.  He  is  at  home  ntt  well  in  other  Ori- 
mul  uiofpica,  writing  and  speaking  uo  less  than  twciro  of 
tbeM*  Ungiiugcfl. 

Fnuicis  A.  Teitll  is  another  rcmarlCHble  man.  rio  is  u 
|H«cticm]  proof-roiider  snd  a  K^ammarian  who  well  uridor- 
ftandi  the  proper  coiMiniutioii  of  Ni>Ht<'iici.-8  M  well  a»  nn 
adept  in  orthography.  Think  of  one  man  rending  every 
|Kige,  tQdc<i-d  every  line  in  hoth  editions  of  the  cyclopedic, 
v^ra  to  the  punctuation  I  Mr.  Uaaxard  in  and  lias  Ixwn 
cunnected  with  the  New  York  TVibune  over  since  tbocyclo- 
iwdia  wa«  projected  and  wrote  pcrtiup«  U  liu'ge  u  number 
of  tiilicles  as  any  other  oontribntor,  on  subjects  on  which 
b«'  wan  well  informed. 

la  187ii  ft  nriaed  edition  of  the  cyclopedia  wu  oom- 
nraced  by  the  nnie  editors,  the  title  being  modified  by 
cniiiting  the  word  "New."  The  American  Cycloiwdia 
KM  riini|>!<tfd  in  187(1.  Among  the  revisers  were  Willard 
Ikirileir.  rcLi-nlly  cleclod  juiifjc  "j'  Supreme  Court,  Edward 
K  Biirlingame,  now  eonneeled  wiili  C.  Seribner'a  Sons. 
II. -n  T.  M.  O'olcy,  LL.D..  I'rnf.  John  C.  Uiilton,  Kiiton  S. 
l»ron.-.  J'rof  Austin  Flint.  Prof.T.  Sterj  Uunt.  I'rof.  Chiie. 
A.  J..V.  I'n.f.  J.  A.  SiKni-tT,  Kiehard  A.  Proctor.  Alfre.i 
il  Gu.rn.ev.  John  (\.  Slieii.  LL.D.,  L  D.  Veilellc.  A.M., 
Ke*.  Itinmrd  O'Kcilly,  D.D..  Prof.  T.  J.  Conant,  who  suh- 
K^int-ntly  |>ri-|i;ired  a  o)mplfte  iiiden  to  the  sixteen  volumee, 
ai;.l  J..iin  D.  Ch:iiiiidin.  Jr.,  who  hud  the  editorsliip  of 
trtt-r  ^ix  thmiMiiiil  maps  anri  illustrations,  which  appeared 
for  tiif  first  time  in  this  edition. 

T'>  Prof.  C'linant,  tlie  eminent  Hebrew  scholar,  was 
»al*iniitt<l  all  the  articles  on  theology  and  the  different  re- 
ligion* fi>r  venfieation. 

Tiie  publithero  hare  already  paid  a  royalty  of  more  than 
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ono  hundred  thousand  dollars  each  to  Mr.  Dana  and  Mr. 
Biplej  and  the  latter's  estate. 

Mr.  Ripley  was  first  prominently  known  in  the  literary 
world  by  the  publication  of  "  Specimens  of  Foreign  Litera- 
ture," in  fourteen  volumes.  They  were  known  to  book- 
sellers in  1840  as  "Ripley's  Foreign  Classics.'* 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Ripley  soon  after 
his  connection  with  the  New  York  TVilmne  in  the  capacity 
of  literary  critic,  in  the  year  1849,  a  department  in  journal- 
ism oreated  by  him  and  which  post  he  held  with  such  con- 
summate ability  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Soon  after  my  removal  to  New  York,  in  1853, 1  engaged 
Dr.  Ripley,  on  a  stipulated  salary,  to  become  a  reader  of 
MSS.  submitted  to  me  for  publication.  His  critical  judg- 
ment was  most  excellent,  and  I  generally  accepted  for  pub- 
lication such  books  as  he  recommended.  Curious  enough, 
the  amount  paid  him  was  the  £ame  that  he  received  annu- 
ally from  the  THbune  for  services  five  years  previous. 
The  following  verses,  which  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Examiner  in  May,  1847,  are  the  only  lines,  so  far  as  is 
known,  he  ever  wrote  : 

"  THE  ANGELS  OP  THE  PAST." 

"  My  buried  days! — in  bitter  tears 
I  sit  beside  your  tomb, 
And  ghostly  forms  of  vanished  years 
Flit  through  my  spirit^s  gloom. 

*'  In  throngs  around  my  soul  they  presii 
They  fill  my  dreamy  sight 
With  visions  of  past  loveliness, 
And  shapes  of  lost  delight. 

*'  Like  Angels  of  the  Lord  they  mova 
Each  on  his  mystic  way, — 
These  blessed  messengers  of  love, 
These  heralds  of  the  day. 
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**  Ami  M  thrj  paai,  th«  conseioui  ittr 
J*  ■■irmi  to  muMC  round, 
Aad  Torilf  »  murmur  cl  liarmonioua  pnj«r 
b  brektbeJ  along  Iho  ground. 

**  Aid  •orrow  die*  fmin  out  tn;  lieut, 
b  uhalklioiu  flwetl, 
Aad  tha  bttdi  of  Uf«  wbkh  ■!!•  did  p«n 
!■  UMMd  odIob  UMt. 

**  11i«  pHt  «sd  f atara  o**?  my  ho>d 
Tbetr  wwnd  grvp  antwlda, 
Aad  tba  eye*  of  all  tbo  holy  doad 
Arannd,  befora  im  sblai. 

•*  Aad  I  riM  to  Ufa  ud  duly, 
Troa  nigfati  of  fMr  and  death. 
With  a  deepar  mus  of  baanty, 
Aad  (allar  atnogtb  of  faUb." 

Tha  fdlowiD^  wbiob  ware  found  among  bii  papan* 
eopiad  in  his  own  huidwritiDg,  will  iUnttnte  tit*  niton 
and  chsnct«r  of  the  nun  : 

"  Hj  d*7»  among  the  deul  are  jiail; 

Arduod  mc  1  bvlxil'l 
Wliete  K'ti  tlit-w  cuutl  'ijen  are  ca«t, 

Tl.emi(-l.lymi„d..,(ol.|. 
My  neTerfailing  (riRi.d.  .in;  tliey, 
Wiib  wh"m  I  oattrte  day  Ity  d»y. 


"  My  Upe«  uv  wjib  il-  .],.».l;  uoa 

My  pl«re  -itli  tb^n.  «ill  l«. 

And  I  ■![].  them  (li..!!  traTel  on 

TLKFigti  all  ffit<iritj; 

Tft  l^'-ia;;  U'-re  »  ii»/i.<;   1  tnmt, 

"Hiit  tl.t:i  O'/l  (*ri.i.  in  tin;  -I'm." 

Mr 

.  I>a!U  \e!:  the  7>t//un<  ^l*r  Warn*:  f'»r  twi  yrant 

■-^--. 

■.  .^'.r*-.*fT  of  W»r  uii'ii.r  S'-'.-r-^r?  SI•fl^-n, 

c:.- 

:  g»l  *:.-]  tfltftt.re  ttrT;-./;  iii  hi.  '>jii'..i.l  r^ir*- 
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city  while  with  the  advance  lines  of  the  army,  securing 
thereby  the  approbation  of  President  Lincoln  and  the  War 
Department. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  journalism, 
and,  assisted  by  some  prominent  capitalists,  purchased  the 
New  York  Sun,  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars.  The  paper  at  that  time  was  not  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  Mr.  Dana's  scholarship  and  great 
administrative  capacity,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  I.  W. 
England's  well  known  executive  ability,  has  made  this 
journal,  with  a  daily  circulation  of  considerably  over  one 
hundred  thousand,  not  only  a  power  among  the  people,  but 
a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  editor-in-cliief,  whose  last 
achievement,  recently  announced  in  his  paper,  is  the  en- 
gagement of  each  of  the  foremost  writers  of  fiction,  Henry 
James,  W.  D.  Howells  and  Bret  Harte,  to  write  a  novelette, 
soon  to  appear  in  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Sun,  in  which 
paper  Mr.  Dana  makes  a  specialty  of  literary  matters. 

The  elaborate  reviews  of  Mr.  M.  W.  Hazeltine  in  tliat 
issue  arc  of  such  marked  ability  that  they  have  recently 
been  published  in  book  form  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

In  1856,  Mr.  Dana  collected  and  edited  a  volume  of 
*' Household  Poetry,*'  which  has  passed  through  numerous 
editions.  It  is  highly  commended  by  Mr.  Bryant  and  Mr. 
Whittier,  both  of  whom  have  edited  similar  volumes  of 
Anthology.  The  lollowing  preface  indicates  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  book. 

"  The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  comprise  within  the 
bounds  of  a  single  volume,  whatever  is  truly  beautiful  and 
admirable  among  the  minor  poems  of  the  English  language. 
In  executing  this  design,  it  has  been  the  constant  endeavor 
of  the  editor  to  exercise  a  catholic  as  well  as  severe  taste, 
and  to  judge  every  piece  by  its  poetical  merit  only,  without 
regard  to  name,  nationality  or  epoch  of  its  author.  Espec- 
ial care  has  also  been  taken  to  give  every  poem  entire  and 
unmutilated,  as  well  as  in  the  most  authentic  form  which 
could  be  procured ;  although  the  earliest  edition  of  an 
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Aothor  has  somctimeH  beou   preferred   to  a  later  oiio  in 
which  the  tiltvratiuiut  have  not  always  seemed  to  be  improve- 

"  Tho  arranf^moDt  of  the  book  will  bo  seoa  to  be  some- 
what iiOTvl,  hut  it  i«  liopcd  that  it  may  be  fouud  couveuicnt 
tn  the  reader  and  not  altoguibor  devoid  of  sesthetic  cod- 
gruily.  The  editor  fhilters  himaelf  that  iu  claB«if^iug  bo 
BMit?  immortal  ]>roductioQ3  of  genius  according  to  their 
own  ideaa  and  motiroa,  rather  than  oceordiog  to  their 
ehruoologT.  the  uutivity  and  soi  of  their  aotbord  or  any 
oUmt  purely  external  order,  hu  has  exhibited  the  iiicom- 
panbto  rtcfan«M  of  oar  Janguago  in  this  department  of 
litffnuin,  quite  u  sQcccssfully  ae  if  be  bad  followed  a 
autfaod  more  nmal  in  such  collections. 

Th«i  mvwj  reader  should  liud  in  thuMe  pages,  every  one 
ot  liu  (sToriM  poems,  is,  [>erhujiK  too  much  to  expuct ;  but 
it  is  bebeved  that  of  thnse  on  which  the  unanimous  verdict 
of  Iba  iotoUigvDt  has  sot  the  sea)  of  indisputable  greatueas, 
Bone,  whetfaer  of  English,  Scutch,  Irish  or  American  origin, 
will  im  foood  wautiug.  At  the  some  time,  careful  and  pro- 
lon^td  research,  <-spocially  among  the  writers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  in  tho  current  receptacles  of  fugitive 
poetry,  has  developed  a  considerable  store  of  treusnres 
bichiTto  less  known  to  liio  general  public  than  to  ecliolars 
and  limited  circles.  Of  theiie  a  due  u^ie  lias  been  made  in 
the  confident  belief  that  they  will  nut  be  deemed  unworthy 
of  a  plaee  with  their  moreilluHtrious  companions  in  a  book 
whicli  aspires  to  become  the  familiar  friend  and  companion 
of  every  buuscbold." 

John  0.  Whittier,  in  his  "Songs  of  Three  Centuries " 
aayi.  "  Dana's  Uuusehold  Book  of  Poetry  is  no  misnomer," 
and  In  bid  opinion  able  critics  coincide. 

Mr.  l>:tna  has  the  ability,  but  neither  time  nor  taste  to 
write  b'fvksi  bu  much  prefers  to  illuminate  the  minds  of 
the  pLiiple  through  tho  medium  of  the  "  EJun  which  ehiues 
tot  alL" 
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ROBERT  BONNER. 

Ibtmding  the  Ledger — A  MiUion  Dollars  Paid  far  Ad- 
vertising — Sis  Country  Seat  for  Sakj  MosquUos^ 
Fever  and  Ague  included — Hie  JPluck  and  Persistency 
Captures  Fanny  Fern — BriUiant  List  of  CorUrUm- 
tors — Pays  Henry  Ward  Beecher  tSOfiOO  for  wriHng 
**  Norwood  ^^ — Fanny  Fems^  Child  and  OrandchUd 
Contributors — Bonner* s  Liberality  to  Authors — His 
Novel  Way  of  Advertising — The  Ledger  Captures 
Fktc?ierHarper*s  Children — Bofin^^s  7\oo  Mottoes — 
His  Test  of  Authors  by  their  MS.—  Why  he  Drives 
Fast  Horses — Generous  Aid  to  Mr,  Beecher. 

TN  the  year  1851,  Mr.  Robert  Bonner  became  owner  of 
"^  the  Merchants'  Ledger,  a  paper  mostly  devoted  to  com- 
mercial interests,  a  portion,  however,  being  made  up  of 
stories  and  poetry  for  the  family.  It  had  not,  at  that  time, 
a  large  circulation,  but  was  supported  mainly  by  advertising 
patronage.  On  Mr.  Bonner's  assuming  control  of  the 
paper,  his  ingenious  method  of  advertising,  which  was 
entirely  novel  in  those  days,  immediately  began  to  attract 
attention,  but  notwithstanding  this  faculty  of  his,  he  soon 
decided  to  make  it  exclusively  a  family  story  paper  under 
the  name  of  the  New  York  Ledger,  and  gave  notice  to  each 
advertiser  as  his  contract  expired  of  his  intended  purpose. 
I  was  one  of  the  last  to  go,  and  wondered  at  the  time,  how 
ho  could  expect  to  miike  money  without  the  advertising 
LSOO] 
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pBtronagv  vbicli  ia  unudly  necessary  to  EQeUin  any  paper  ; 
but  BubtMt  Bonner  know  what  bo  vAf  ubout.  Fium  ths 
Ant  iMMt  of  ihv  Jftu  York  LvdijiT,  March  1856,  uutil  the 
pramt  tiaw,  Mr.  Bonner  liiLs  Dcver  admitted  toitscolnmna 
s  kiB^  adtortinsWDt  of  any  kind,  although  bebccuiuu  thd 
•  Mlnrtiter  in  America.  Tlie  display  of  adver- 
D  the  diflereDt  periodicak  became  the  wonder  of 
a  of  rcttdoni,  and  mode  \,he  Ledger  tbc  beet  known 
pi«per  pablixhcd.  Uo  has  paid  aluuc  to  the  Nuwspapor 
Ad Tertiatng  Agency  ot^.  M.  PottiDgill  &  Compuny,  about 
a  mtUiod  of  dollars  for  ndvoriising  the  New  York  Ledger. 
In  BUtiDg  that  Hr.  Bonner  admitted  no  adrortisemGnts 
ia  tho  oolamn«  of  tbu  Ntv  York  Ledger,  I  nhuuUl,  porbapa, 
make  an  eiccptiuu  of  tho  folluwiug,  taken  from  the  Aw 
York  Svn,  of  Suptembcr  18,  1877,  which  was  also  copied 
in  tbii  Ledger.  It  attracted  n  great  deal  of  attention  at  th« 
time,  it  being&lrikingly  cliaracteriatio  of  the  honesty  and 
qniet  humor  of  its  author  : 

•■AS  HONEST  ADVERTIHEMENT. 
"  Th«  Board  of  Bekltb  ban  jiut  di*ii1g«il  the  following  idrer- 

Ci««iiirnl  <if  Mr.  Bonner'i  couutrj  place  in  Weslchcalcr  Cnuntf, 
prep  ir<'<l  bf  him  md  lotciidL-d  to  be  published  last  autumn,  but 
■  iiJiliflil  Hi  tlie  ioliriution  of  hia  neigbborB.  wlio  wcru  :ifrai<l  it 
(n,u:lit  injure  llie  viilue  of  projiertjr  iliere.  It  wae  eliciteil  by  tlie 
Vr.^\.\  of  llealtli,  io  Ibeir  official  invt-it igatioD  of  tlie  icii-|H>Dd 
D.at'cr  at  Writ  Morriuoia,  and  \a  a  putt  of   tlie  eTideut-e  id   ibut 

"A  CocNTRT  Bkat  roa  Sale  wbkhk  tbkrk  li  Fkver  akd 
Ai>L'e.  — I  b > re b<r  offer  f>ir  sulc,  mj  couDlrj  residence,  ut  Wuxt 
M  -rriunla.  near  Melrote  Siati'iD,  where  I  have  lived  fur  llic  paat 
ii.rn-  Kuiiimcr*.  but  do  not  think  I  could  lire  much  Ioiirit.  lliavq 
h.  ird  ihai  [«i.ple  luokin)f  fur  a  |ilH(e  tii  purchase,  could  never  lliid 
uic  H  l>.  f  ihi'f  liave  chillti  and  fever  -the;  slwaja  hiivc  it  nbout  a 
li.,  •,  a  mile  and  a  half  or  tw.i  diiUh  nff,  but  never  ri^ht  there,  at 
1[..  p;,ici- Ihat  i»  (or  hale.  Now  I  oStT  for  tftlu  a  curiosilj',  aome- 
ii,  ■ :;  I  irp,  the  |iteci»t'.  exact  «pot  where  the  fever  nnd  ajjuc  is.  I 
«.  1  H.iiugit  it  lu  be  tiieru.  Tbreu  ot  mj  chiUrea  have  it;  my 
g.iOcuei   liaa   it;  mj  groom  baa  the  lUre  premuoilorj  lymptoma 
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and  I  have  atafficient  inkling  of  it  myself.  Any  doctor,  with  a 
large  family ,  who  has  a  specific  for  fever  and  ague,  would  find 
this  a  most  eligible  situation;  the  neighborhood  is  full  of  the 
disease,  and  if  he  could  keep  it  out  of  his  own  family,  it  would 
give  him  a  reputation  which  would  insure  his  fortune.  Besides 
the  fever  and  ague,  the  estate  consists  of  a  fine  double  house,  with 
all  modern  conveniences  and  improvements,  such  as  hot  and  cold 
water,  furnace,  range,  &c.,  and  about  two  acres  of  land,  with  a 
pretty  fair  barn  and  some  good  box  stalls  for  good  horses.  It  is 
really  a  beautiful  place.  The  grounds  are  handsomely  laid  out, 
and  covered  with  trees  and  shrubbery  df  the  choicest  kind.  These 
trees  afford  not  only  a  delightful  sliade,  but  a  nice  harbor  for 
mosquitoes.  The  mosquitoes  thus  far  have  not  been  so  much 
affected  by  the  fever  and  ague  as  to  prevent  their  biting.  In  fact 
it  is  a  good  place  for  mosquitoes.  I  bought  it  to  please  my  wife, 
and  shall  leave  it  to  please  my  whole  family.  Terms:  cash.  I  am 
afruid  any  security  on  it  would  get  the  fever  and  ague,  and  become 
shaky.  Those  wishing  to  purchase  will  please  apply  immediately. 
I  want  to  get  away  from  it  as  fast  as  Dexter  can  carry  mc. 

**ROBSIlT  BONNEB. 

**  Ledger  Office,  90  Beekman  Street,  Sept.  18,  1877. 

*'  P.  S. — The  town  authorities  have  begun  to  make  alterations 
in  the  street  adjoining,  and  if  they  drain  the  place  as  well  as  they 
do  the  pockets  of  the  landholders,  it  may  become  healthy.^' 

The  Editor  of  the  Sun  in  printing  the  preceding  says  : 
'^  Wo  usually  charge  a  pretty  handsome  price  for  the  in- 
sertion of  advertisements  ;  but  if  Mr.  Bonner  has  any  more 
like  this  we  will  agree  to  pay  full  Ledger  rates  for  the  privi- 
lege of  publishing  them." 

Derby  &  Miller  had  recently  published  a  very  popular 
volume  by  Fanny  Fern  entitled  Fern  Leaves  from  Fanny's 
Portfolio.  This  book  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  became 
immensely  popular  and  was  all  the  rage  among  the  book- 
buying  public.  Mr.  Bonner  decided  to  secure  a  story  from 
that  popular  authoress,  if  possible.  His  first  offer  to  her 
was  twenty-five  dollars  a  column  for  a  story.  She  declined 
this  offer,  when  he  made  a  second  offer  of  fifty  dollars  a 
column.  This  offer  failed  to  tempt  her.  He  was  still  un- 
daunted, and  proposed  seventy-fiye  dollars  a  column,  but 
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vitb  th«  aame  nxahi;  ibe  Iwt  offer  wu  increued,  nd 
FaiinT  Fcm,  gmttl; ailroiriitg  the  plack  uid  penJHtenoy  of 
tfao  propnatar  of  tbo  Ijtdger,  fioslly  ooocladcd  to  wnte  for 

Mr.  BooncT  witlioat  bariag  rend  a  linfl  of  tbo  story, 
wkiah  vai  flabtlod,  "  Pauoj  Ford,"  and  mad«  s  little 
DMT  tea  colniDDt,  hatidvd  tlio  iintlion«  »  di«ek  far  on* 
tboBMiid  dolUra.  This  Bum  wu  a  greater  amount  to  btu 
at  that  tiiDO  than  ooe  hnndrml  tboiuand  dollars  would  ban 
bran  a  few  vcan  laur.  The  Ltd^  aoon  bvcumc  famous  ; 
Fancy  Fcm  was  MMmred  ai  a  regatar  cootribntor,  and  up 
lu  llic  day  of  lior  death,  her  weekly  oootribntions  wore 
•agrHy  liMtkml  for  by  ibouaiuulit  of  rcadon  thr<.)ughi>at  th« 
ctvitixcd  wurld. 

Ur.  Bonooraoon  wcnnd  ii«<M>Dtribator«  to  the  colnmna 
vf  tbo  Ltdgar,  tatay  of  iho  uioAt  tunouii  writon  »r  thi,t  day. 
AuwDg  olbf>rt,  may  bo  moDtioncd  Edward  Everett,  to 
wlH>n  hv  paid  ten  thoutand  dullarn  for  the  Slount  Vernon 
].:i!-  .  ,  '■  ■-■--,  lUncroft,  Uorseo  Greeloy,  William  CulK-ii 
ll  '  I »    I'reDticc,  AIiw  mill   PlKcbo  Cary.  John 

O  San-,  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Alfred  Tennyaon,  Charles 
I>ii.'ki'[iH.  N.  P.  WiUin,  James  Purtuii  und  the  j>residL'Uta  of 
till'  iMi'ho  leading  collfges  in  this  country.  The  iirices 
Mr.  IloiiiKT  liiu-  piiid  for  the  contributiona  iicceiilod  by  liim 
liuvi-  Ut'ii  liUral  in  thu  eitremc.  The hiigeet  umuuiit  juid 
tu  liny  writer  vim  tho  sam  uf  thirty  tlniiistiiul  dolhu'ii, 
whieh  lleiiry  Wiird  Beccher  received  for  liis  novul  of  "  Nor- 
wf<od."  lie  iilso  paid  Chiirles  Dickens  tho  sum  of  live 
ihoiitand  dollars  for  the  atory  "  Hunted  Down."  which  tho 
laiUT  wrote  ex])rewly  for  the  2iew  York  Ltdger,  and  which 
wan  lompteted  in  throe  nnmbere  of  thutjiupcr. 

Harriet  Beeclier  Suiwe  hiw  contributed  tiftocn  aketches 
to  thi-  Lftlger  to  whicli  her  iiunn;  docs  not  iii>[>ear,  but  for 
whuh  -In-  wiw  piiid  liberully,  Fiinny  Feriia  daughter, 
(imi'*-,  who  marrii'd  Mortimer  Thomj)Bon,  gcncruHy  known 
art  tin'  author  of  "  Dix'stiekfl,"  waa  a  Ci>utributor  to  iho 
i.r'{'jT   for  some   time  before   her  death,   and  now  hor 
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daughter^  a  young  lady  of  twenty  years  of  age  (Fanny 
Fern's  grandchild),  is  a  regular  contributor  to  the  same 
paper.  Thus  three  generations  of  this  talented  family 
have  contributed  to  the  New  York  Ledger. 

Mr.  Bonner  has  always  displayed  a  whole-souled  liber- 
ality in  dealing  with  authors^  as  well  as  a  ''happy  faculty  '^ 
as  Alice  Gary  once  said,  "  of  gathering  together  not  only 
the  best  writers  in  the  varied  departments  of  literature^ 
but  of  holding  them  together  as  one  family.'* 

The  success  of  the  New  York  Ledger  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  far-sighted  sagacity  of  its  projector  and  proprie- 
tor, his  untiring  energy  and  his  novel  method  of  advertis- 
ing. He  would  sometimes  secure  a  whole  page  or  more  in 
our  leading  daily  papers  on  which  nothing  was  printed 
except  three  or  four  lines,  recommending  the  public  to  read 
Mrs.  South  worth's  new  story,  or  that  of  some  other  writer 
whose  story  was  to  begin  in  the  Ledger.  He  was  also  the 
founder  of  the  now  quite  common  plan  of  publishing  as  an 
advertisement,  several  chapters  of  some  story  which  ended 
abruptly  by  the  statement  that  the  rest  of  the  story  could 
be  found  in  a  certain  number  of  the  New  York  Ledger y 
which  of  course  the  interested  reader  had  to  buy  and  con- 
tinue to  buy  until  the  story  was  finished. 

The  late  Fletcher  Hai-per,  at  whose  instance  Harper^s 
Weekly  was  established,  once  told  Sinclair  Tousey,  now  the 
President  of  the  American  News  Company,  that  he  had  to 
bring  the  Ledger  home  to  keep  peace  in  the  family — the 
beginning  of  one  of  these  continued  stories  having  been 
inserted  as  an  advertisement  in  the  very  first  number  of 
Harper's  Weekly. 

Mr.  Bonner  is  a  self-made  man  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  He  began  life  as  an  apprentice  to  the  printer's 
trade  in  the  office  of  the  Hartford  Couranty  from  whence 
he  removed  to  New  York  in  1844,  to  accept  a  position  as 
assistant  foreman  and  proof-reader  on  77*^  New  York 
Evening  Mirror,  The  earnings  which  he  managed  to  save 
while  thus  employed  and  as  a  correspondent  were  expended 
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in  buying  Th»  Merchanls'  Ltdger,  which  became  finally 
75U  AVw   York  {.iidg«r. 

The  Mrlf-rcliauco  and  honesty  which  characterized  him 
in  bU  early  yeure,  huN  boeti  strictly  udlicred  to  tbroiighont 
fail  long  and  iiBefnl  career.  lie  hna  never  given  an  obliga- 
tiop  for  money  uud  never  borrowed  or  owed  a  dollar.  He 
luu  two  motioca,  which  huvo  gnided  him  in  his  business 
lifff  ;  ono  of  which  ia  from  St.  Puul,  "  Owo  uo  man  any- 
tfainj."  The  other,  from  John  Bandulph,  "  Pay  aa 
yon  go." 

Mr.  Bonnor  was  at  one  lime  the  New  York  correspond- 
ent ■-.f  Thi:  lUirlford  Cumnl .  uiul  his  Irit,.i's  aftniriL'd 
modi  •ttentiOD  by  their  crisp  statements  of  facta  and  litely 
diaoMMiona  of  the  topics  ot  the  timea.  Nothing  appears  is 
tlw  aditorial  oolnmns  of  TIa  Ledgar  whioh  doei  not  receive 
\m  watohfal  attention.  His  ready,  and  in  most  instancec, 
eomct  judgment  as  to  the  merits  of  an  anther,  are  well 
known.  In  a  recent  ooarersation  with  him,  in  which  I 
spoke  of  the  adrisibility  of  using  type-writing  for  the  copy 
of  authors'  mannscripts,  be  said  to  me,  "Oh,  pshaw,  I 
ilon'l  like  typi'-wriling  ;  I  would  rather  see  the  hand-writ- 
ineof  the  uuihor,  us  [  judge  by  tbut,  as  well  us  the  cot<- 
^trnL-tJon  of  the  sculences,  whether  tho  author  boa  any 
brums  or  not." 

'•  Well,  what  about  Horace  Greeley's  hand-writing,  how 
would  yon  judge  him  ?  "  siiid  I.     He  replied,  "  Brains" 

Mr.  Uiinner  is  a  liberal  contributor  to  tbc  church,  sub- 
scribmg  at  one  time  towards  the  erection  of  ICcv.  Dr.  John 
Hulls  rburth  the  snm  of  one  hundred  ih.msan.l  dollars. 

It  M  pretty  generally  known  that  Mr.  Bimncr  bus  tho 
largr.-t  and  most  vahnible  collection  of  trotting  hor.ses  of 
any  individual  in  this  country.  Among  tlio.^o  liest  known 
an-  the  horses  Deiter,  Iturus,  Edwin  Forest  and  tho  mure 
fxcHliuntoH.  The  quosiion  has  <iften  been  asked,  why  Mr. 
Il..nner  bus  invested  so  much  money  in  horse-ftoBii.  As  I 
Iia|>|H.'n  to  know,  he  originally  did  so  by  tby  advice  of  his 
phytician,    who   recommended  driving  us  a  cure  for  his 
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t)ver-worked  body  and  brain.  Mr.  Bonner,  being  naturally 
a  great  lover  of  horses,  readily  took  his  physician's  advice, 
and  once  in  the  harness,  so  to  speak,  his  ambition  to  excel 
in  the  speed  of  his  horses  was  only  equalled  by  that  which 
he  had  displayed  in  making  the  most  successful  family 
paper  known. 

His  first  purchase  happened  in  this  wise :  The  Hon. 
Alexander  H.  Rico,  then  Mayor  of  Boston,  afterwards 
member  of  Congress  and  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  dur- 
ing a  business  call  on  Mr.  Bonner  at  his  office  in  New 
York,  mentioned  the  fact  of  a  span  of  horses  which  were 
considered  the  fastest  then  known  in  New  England.  Mr. 
Bonner's  ambition  was  at  once  aroused  and  he  authorized 
Mr.  Rice  to  purchase  the  team  for  him.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  formation  of  his  famous  stud.  By  a  subse- 
quent purchase,  he  secured  the  horses  Lantern  and  Light, 
behind  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  drive  with  their 
owner  one  day  to  a  dinner  given  to  some  friends  at  Yonk- 
ers  by  the  author  of  Sparrowgrass  Papers.  The  distance  of 
fifteen  miles  was  done  in  less  than  one  hour  without  much 
effort  on  a  heavy  road. 

Mr.  Bonner  now  has  a  large  number  of  horses  which  he 
values  at  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars. 
He  paid  for  Dexter  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  for  Uiirus 
thirty-six  thousand  dollars,  and  for  Pocahontas  forty 
thousand  dollars. 

The  time  made  by  Rarus  in  the  year  1878,  wiped  out 
all  previous  records  of  trotting  horses,  first  horse  two  min- 
utes thirteen  seconds  and  a  quarter.  Mr.  Bonner  has 
to-day  three  times  as  many  horses  that  can  trot  in  two 
minutes  and  thirty  seconds  as  there  were  in  the  whole 
country  twenty-five  years  ago.  He  takes  no  stock  in  horse- 
racing  ;  and  it  is  to  his  infinite  credit,  that  his  horses  have 
never  been  allowed  to  run  for  any  kind  of  stake.  He  de- 
rives great  pleasure  in  showing  his  elegant  stables  to  his 
friends,  as  well  as  in  driving  his  fast  flyers. 

In  the  year  1859   I  learned  incidentally  from  Mrs. 
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Bcccber,  thnt  lior  hnsbnniJ  was  sorely  perplexed  nbont '» 
mortgage  of  ten  tlioiisiinil  dolhrs  od  hie  house  in  ItruoklvD 
loDf;  |Mi«t  doe.  It  sconi<.-d  strange  lo  me  that  there  wera 
not  rich  men  «>nuug)i  iti  Plymouth  Church  to  relievo  thoir 
|iutor  of  bis  bordun.  1  meationcd  this  circumstnnco  tu 
Bobrrt  Bonnor,  who  was  sarprJspd,  and  Eiiid  it  waaa  ebiime 
lb«t  «  iDMt  uf  &Ir.  BeMsber'a  greatness  should  thus  ho 
ttwoiDaled  by  debt.  B<mner  Hhe,  be  said,  with  hia  usual 
pnirapt  d«eiti<in  that  he  would  pay  oil  tlie  mortgage,  »nd 
tiw  only  etniditiun  was  eecwcy.  Ho  drew  a  check  for  llw 
smontit,  but  as  that  could  not  bu  kept  a  secret,  he  canceled 
it,  and  handed  mo  the  corrcncy,  which  I  deposited  with 
JoliD  E.  Williams,  ihea  president  of  the  MetrojKilitan 
Blink.  Ho  was  tho  only  cuHtodiun  of  the  secret  eioepi 
Hra.  Bcccber,  and  this  gcneroua  act  of  Mr.  Bonner  ie  now 
flnt  tnails  public.  When  I  carried  the  tidings  to  Mr. 
BewfacT,  flu  was  OTercoinn  by  emotion.  I  can  never  forget 
Mr.  TWrcher's  few  words  of  grateful  recognition  u  h« 
pTdMd  my  huid. 

The  circulation  of  the  New  York  Ledger  has  rcachtd 
ai  high  us  thifo  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  jier 
Week  :.nd  8till  continues  to  hu  il  source  ot  great  profit  to  itd 
owner,  uhonuw,  in  the  enjoyment  of  excclJoiit  health  and 
the  MX^iety  of  his  friends,  Is  taking  all  the  comfort  his  well 
ramed  millions  can  bring. 

^mt  — Mr.  BonniM'  h»»  rmrnlly  pupilin(ie<J  the  fnmou*  trolt^r.  .Ifniul  S. 
fmiii  Williiia  II.  Vati4i>rb>lt.  liit  Ihe  priruvlT  Hum  of  fortr  IhiiuMOil  <li>l- 
1.-  In  >  \exieT  I.,  Owrge  H  Siu^iri.  of  n'.ilH.lHphiii,  (loclininj;  lo  permit 
M^•^^  S  to  U>  rihihticl  >l  t1i«  Fair  nf  tbv  Pcnnovlianin  Slnle  Acriniliiir. 
■1    S<rieiv.  Mr,  IVinnpf.  Id   ■prakini;  of   Ihi-  proprielT   of  ■lliiwine  spcrdr 

l^„.  u,  xJ,r  trJn.i  >n.|  mj  (t'kn-l.'Vr.  M.-Cn,!,  :'•  Wh.t 'tiilV.'e  Alm?al™» 
rrv.|.,w  .»ift  ir..ninE-li-,rwi  villi  ctrMonliiinrv  Kp«4|  (.«■,  if  it  wnx  irroiiir  to 
Ir-  iWm  iiLluliTP  in  ihrir  niiuril  g^H  1    lli<l  tic  CUT  innhc  iinvlliitiic  for  ihs 

V,.««i1t  .(Tunl  to  <><>«  «  exn.}  one  T  If  po,'  I  B.Wf-l,  ■  ilicn  nil  r..u  rteripmien 
.cii:!.!  in  l«  ciinfinrd  lo  brukcn-iluwn,  »piivineil,  unrj  foiiudercil  liiimn.'  The 
f.  .1  m.-i»[.lii»idmn.  siih  ■  «niilr,  re|hlieii :  '  Thiide  >rc  ijuiiitiotiii  for  th«>- 
VifiiO',  like  Dr.  llwlKe,'  (he  doctor  huppening  lo  be  lUnding  bj  hi*  «<!*." 


X. 

FANNY  FERN-JAMES  PARTON. 

Fanny  Fern^s  bright  and  pungent  Sketches —  Witty y  tender 
and  touching — Living  in  Destitution  in  Boston — A 
Proposition  which  surprises  her — Oliver  Dyer^  the 
Fh'iend  in  Need — How  Derby  <k  Miller  became  h^r 
Publishers — Why  she  called  herself  Fanny  Fern — 
Great  success  of  her  Jlrst  Book — Soliloquy  to  her  old 
Inkstand — Fanny  Fern  sends  Burglars  after  Bonner — 
Visits  Beecher*s  early  Home — Beecher^s  Recollections 
of  Fanny  Ferris  School  Days — Letters  to  her  Pub- 
lisher— Supposed  Portrait  of  her  Brother^  N.  P.  Wii- 
lis — "Hike  you  and  your  writings^ 

TOURING  the  years  1852-3  nearly  all  of  the  newspapers  in 
-*-^  the  country  were  printing  short,  bright  and  pungent 
paragraphs ;  some  of  them  witty,  others  very  tender  and 
touching,  but  all  of  them  written  by  some  unknown  person 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  **  Fanny  Fern/' 

As  a  publisher  I  had  occasion  to  look  over  the  newspa- 
per exchanges  quite  frequently,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that 
these  sketches  gathered  together  and  published  in  book 
form,  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  a  popular  demand.  I 
therefore  wrote  to  the  then  unknown  author,  addressing 
her  as  '*  Fanny  Fern,*'  and  directing  my  letter  to  the  care 
of  the  Boston  True  Flag,  for  which  she  was  a  contributor. 
She  was  at  that  time  a  myth  to  the  public,  so  fur  as  her 
real  name  whs  concerned.  In  this  letter  I  proposed  the 
publication  of  a  volume  of  the  sketches  to  be  collected  by 
her.  My  proposition  was  to  pay  a  royalty  of  ten  cents  per 
[208] 
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900  for  all  aold  or  ono  thooniDd  dollars  for  the  copyright. 
Tliw  pTD|>D«al  wTw  a  grfiat  BurpriHc  to  her.  A  year  before 
•b«  bad  beeu  liTing  in  destitution,  her  only  incomo  for  the 
flnpport  of  bumlf  and  child  oonsisting  of  the  braaU  pil^ 
tuKeof  aix  dolUm  per  week,  tbo  combined  amounts  yo- 
oeivcd  by  h«r  from  the  iwu  piipcrs,  tlie  Boston  Olive  Branch 
•ad  th«  BottoD  7Vk«  Fiay,  to  each  of  which  she  was  a 
weekly  oontribator. 

TbB  offer  as  proposed  by  mv  wiw  ciitortainod  by  her, 
after  Gonsnlling  with  hvt  good  friend,  Oliver  Dyor,  thoo 
pnUiibcr  of  the  New  York  MvBical  World  and  Timr-n,  u 
vwkly  inpor,  cditod  by  Faimy  Furn'a  brother,  Bicbard 
atom  Wtlli». 

Hr.  Dyer  hod  preTionely  called  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Willis  to  thcM  piipulur  Kk«t<!h««,  but  uoitlivr  of  those  gcn- 
tlrmei]  wer«  then  aware  that  tbcy  came  from  the  pen  of 
the  gifted  natcr  of  Jlr.  Willis.  Tho  secret  wait  Gnully  dis- 
corcrvd  thruti^li  ■  (iirrexpondcrico  rtivpatitig  tlio  true  KtiiU) 
of  affairs  regarding  bcr  needy  condition  and  the  smnll 
amount  »lip  wud  cnniing,  Mr,  fycr  willu-iil  lirliiy  olTiTcd 
to  doable  the  amount  she  was  receiving,  if  she  would 
wnle  eic]ii§ivf'ly  for  the  Musical  World  and  7\mes,  the 
mail4-r  to  be  contributed  not  to  exceed  ono  production  each 
week  of  her  short  gketchee,  while  her  contract  with  the 
two  Boston  papers  referred  to  required  at  leaH  a  column 
per  week, 

Kannv  Fern  was  both  surprised  and  delighted  at  this 
offer  and  immediately  accepted  it,  Tlio  Boston  papers,  on 
finding  that  they  had  lust  their  brilliant  contribntor, 
ionght  to  get  her  back.  She  referred  the  matter  to  &lr. 
IKer,  an<l  hyhis  advice  an  arrangement  was  made  whereby 
■he  obtained  a  large  and  satisfactory  increase  of  salary 
fp-m  the  Olirt  lirnnrh  and  the  True  Flag,  and  continued 
to  write  for  [hem,  until  she  removed  to  New  York. 

Otber  puhljsbcrs  poon  after  offered  her  faTorable  terms 
to  publif^h  a  volume  of  the  then  famous  skelcboa. 

Mr  Dyer  advised  her  to  accept  Derby  ft  Miller's  pro- 
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position  to  pay  her  a  royalty  on  each  oopy  sold^  the  wisdom 
of  which  advice  was  soon  fully  demonstrated.  Subse- 
quently Mr.  Dyer  informed  me  that  what  decided  him  to 
recommend  my  firm  in  preference  to  others,  was  the  enter- 
prise and  tact  we  showed  in  our  adyertising  in  the  Weekly 
Tribune  and  other  papers. 

I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  this  brilliant 
writer  until  after  the  publication  of  her  first  volume.  I 
received,  however,  the  following  characteristic  letters  from 
her,  previous  to  our  meeting  : 

"  New  York, ,  1853. 

'*Hr.  Dbbbt: 

*'  Dear  Sir: — Tours  and  Mrs.  Derby's  kind  and  cordial  invi- 
tation quite  touched  roy  heart  (as  you  know  me  only  through  pen 
and  ink).  I  wonder  if  you  know  how  pleasant  it  is,  this  personal 
interest  roy  publishers  take  in  me  t  I  like  it;  and  I  like  y<m; 
still  I  can't  come,  and  I'll  tell  you  why:  When  I  first  astonished 
my  brother^  with  my  sudden  appearance  in  New  York,  he  got  up 
a  fraternal  frown,  because  1  didn't  let  him  know  I  was  coming, 
and  because  (afterward)  I  would  not  come  directly  to  his  house 
with  my  babyf  and  traps. 

**I  took  supper  with  him  at  Thomson's  on  Broadway  the  other 
night,  and  I  know  from  what  he  said  he  is  little  vexed  with  me 
for  my  obduracy.  Well,  you  see,  in  such  a  posture  of  affairs,  if  I 
come  to  visit  yau^  shouldnH  I  catch  itt  So  you  must  come  to  New 
York  for  all  I  see,  and  call  on  me — won't  you  ?  And  in  the  mean- 
time believe  how  much  I  thank  you  for  an  invitation  which  it 
would  give  me  so  much  real  pleasure  to  accept.  I  lost  my  senses 
at  Castle  Garden  the  other  night,  what  with  the  moonlight  and 
the  music  and  the  glorious  expanse  of  sky — Oh,  wasn't  I  a  happy 
Fanny  ?  I  was  too  happy — I  didnH  know  what  to  do  with  myself, 
8o  when  I  got  home  I  cried  and  then  I  felt  be-ltcr.  I  sha'n't  see 
anything  I  like  so  well  in  New  York,  I'm  sure  of  it,  though  I've 
many  things  to  see  yet — Greenwood  Cemetery  for  one — I  shall  go 
there  this  week.  My  brother  was  charmed  because  I  was  so  de- 
lighted with  a  little  unpretending  church  opposite  his  house,  half 
hidden  by  ivy  and  roses.  It  is  a  lovely  little  place,  way  up  near 
the  Crystal  Palace. 

*  Bichard  S.  Willis.  t  Her  daughter  Eleanor. 
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"I  w  K  MlCT  fioB  OrtM*  to  Drvr  b*t  week— mint  it  good 
and  (bobj  (    Mca  wtlia  Kieti  oapital  iliiii£t  lo  eacb  other.     1  toll 
Dprr  to  bwp  It  gong  uid  lot  ew  wc  il)«  cormpoiitlMUM.    Oiv* 
»T  Rgvdi  lo  Mr.  Wltcr  ud  Utl  mj  J«w  Jiick  [•  fMoriU  doffl 
Uat  t  vbh  b*  VH crancbisg  »t  mj  feet  tbli  mianto.     Ho  hoB  k 
rirkl  ia  •  Unto  dsikla  wbo  wtiu  M>d  lends  »t  tho  houoe  wlxro 
c  U  0«or^  mad    ht  >iu  given    notice  Kftar  « 
I  mo  thiit  when   I  Ichtg  *  lio  ahall  ' 
■•  aad   be    mj    valtcr.*     Hc'b  nbiiul    twclvu    ]r«en  old. 
■iwtag  ha  praocotrd  hi*  woollif  head  ftt  mjr  door  with  o  bd- 
of  Aowon — bj  DO  mMit*  badly  ifol  up  either.     I  tttik  nltb  bim  . 
drmw   Ua    ant;    be  eaj*   'Wkj   down  on  Swanec  Itirer'U  (M 
ctmmtut  lio  don't  like  It;  'U'd  e  nigger  tunc.'    I  ehnll  do  him  up 
la  an  aitktit  before  1  gut  itiruugh  i* itli  liim.     Poor  litllo  CulBu  t 

■■  J»t  l»ok  in  the  .Vmifat  World  and  Timtu  thie  week,  will 
JOB,  and  iM  what  Djor  liaa  wrltlea.  Iso't  be  keen  t  Mr.  Millrr 
will  IcU  jon  aboot  biai:  bu  aaj*  more  nrjgiaal  tliiDifi  in  hnlf  an 
hour  tfcon  I  eonld  g«t  off  Ja  a  year,  and  then  ho'e  good  Hnd  ■in* 
MM  aod  ladopondeot  and  dare  lay  wlvst  he  tliiotu— I  llku  that  ; 
I  MMymreat*. 

"  Fjjm  Fima." 
*'  Mt  Dbab  Bm  : 

"  Pannj  dom  hope  to  come,  before  *be  dies,  to  »ee  her  kind 
fricodi  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Derby,  but  19  not  alile  to  sinv  nt  prcRent, 
wlieu  she  lia«  a  ilcnr  little  girl  now  in  the  neigh horlioiiil  uf  Boston, 
lict  eldest  child,  who  is  silunicil  in  tliis  wny.  I  told  you  mme 
lim--  «ince  llint  Mr.  ElJregir'st  jmrcnts  divided  the  properly  be- 
tween my  two  little  girls  :  the  old  getiilemsn  died  two  months 
since,  making  it  n  cunditioii  of  tliem  receiving  tlic  prn|>crly  that 
the  ridi'st  wu  otill  lo  ti-msin  nith  his  wifu  till  her  death.  The 
old  Isily  is  over  eighty  and  her  physicians  sny  csnnot  live  mnn; 
■noolbs.  When  she  dies  ray  iliild  comes  to  me.  Tlint  event  niny 
happen  at  any  moment,  »•  ihe  ulii  Indy  Is  very  feeble— in  which 
ease  I  must  go  ilireclly  over  to  IJoston  to  claim  my  child,  and  see 
th^t  matters  are  prn|icrly  srninged. 

"It  was  hanl  work  pnrling  from  her.  for  her  heart  is  knit  to 
Btioe  more  strongly  tlisn  children's  are  ordinarily— by  sympathy 
with  Bw  ia  trial  and  sorrow.    1  write  her  often,  for  it  ii  very  dul 
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for  her  there.  I  shall  feel  unsettled  till  I  get  her  with  me,  and 
fear  to  move  about  much  at  present  for  that  reason.  I  thank  you 
so  much  for  your  kindness  I  should  like  much  to  see  you  in  your 
pleasant  home.  Kiss  those  little  house  doves  and  tell  them  Auct 
Fanny  mil  come  some  time. 

'*  And  now  about  business — I  am  so  glad  my  book  has  done  so 
well.  I  feel  now  as  though  I  could  lie  down  to  sleep  without 
feeling  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time — on  waking  up  in  the  night 
and  thinking  over  an  article  for  the  next  morning  at  the  bidding 
of  some  Editor.  I  think  you  are  right  about  the  profitableness  of 
book-writing  over  this  newspaper  dribbling — I  have  been  ponder- 
ing the  same  thing  for  some  time.  I  am  so  glad  Mrs.  Derby 
liked  my  school  article  in  the  O.  B. — ^it  was  descriptive  of  a  model 
school  in  Boston — taught  by  an  old  maid  where  my  child  at- 
tended. 

'*  It  used  to  make  me  squirm  to  go  into  it  and  see  the  poor 
little  creatures  sitting  up  as  straight  as  if  they  were  skewered — if 
she  don't  have  to  answer  for  a  few  crooked  spines,  my  name  isn't 
Fanny.  I  wish  some  old  bachelor  would  save  the  victims  by  let- 
ting matrimony  take  the  nonsense  out  of  her.  I  tell  you,  Mr. 
Derby,  a  woman  isn't  good  for  anything  till  she  has  been  married. 
Bless  your  dear  masculine  souls,  she's  just  like  half  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors till  some  priest  rivets  Hymen's  chain  around  her  ;  and  now 
make  a  bow  I  " 

Ont  of  a  number  of  fictitious  names  from  which  Fanny 
Fern  selected  her  nom  de  plume  she  gives  in  her  sketch — 
"A  Story  about  Myself — the  following  interesting 
account  : — 

<< Nobody  could  be  more  astonished  than  I,  to  find  myself 
famous;  I  never  dreamed  of  it,  when  I  sat  in  a  small  room,  at  the 
top  of  the  house  where  I  lodged ;  scribbling  over  a  sheet  of  coarse 
foolscap  with  nofM  deplume^  out  of  which  I  was  to  choose  one  for 
my  first  article — which  article  I  never  thought  of  preserving,  any 
more  than  the  succeeding  ones,  supposing  my  meagre  pecuniary 
remuneration  the  only  reward  I  was  to  hope  for.  I  think  the 
reason  I  selected  the  name  *•  Fern '  was  because  when  a  child,  and 
walking  with  my  mother  in  the  country,  she  always  used  to  pluck 
a  leaf  of  it  to  place  in   her  bosom,  for  the  sweet  odor,  and  that 


jaraitk,    oithM,   « [^&    I^h  J 
Friendi." 

Th«  eopjrrif  ht  paid  Imt  oa  ttMB  vatasM  iMMirtid  I* 
ova  tlOfOW)  Titliia  tvo  jvvs  tnm  4ite  «<  fMiwIi—. 
8b*  looked  npoa  all  bcr  eiieeww  cmIbI;,  m  tlMMtgfa  it  «i« 
Maattung  which  wm  to  oone  lo  her.  1^  Buntcr  io  vhich 
Uw  mddeD  chHtjcv  in  hn-  arcanMMoem  rihctw!  h«r  i*  Uat 
illcutntol  bj  thi'  followmg  ehanetcriitie  •kMch  ia  tfa* 
.Vnr  y'ork  Lftdgrr.  «nit«a  dnrin;  the  ;«va<bcrnauml 
into  lii-rovn  new  home,  and  after  a  competeoc*  TasasGarad 
her  through  her  pen  : 

"  MY  OLD  ISK-STASU  ASD  L 
"  Well,  old  Ink-atand.  whil  An  jon  Ihiok  ot  thU  I  Harrot  «« 
got  well  through  the  vo4>J«,  l>rj  I  A  tew  Hrkichrs  aod  bniiae* 
we  haTp  hkd  lo  be  Bure.  Itut  what  of  thai  t  Didn't  jou  whisper 
where  we  ihould  come  out  llie  first  morning  1  dipped  mj  pen  id 
joDr  mIiIo  depth!  in  (he  skj-parlor  of  that  hjeoa-like  Mn.  Onf- 
Ba  t  With  what  an  cagtc  glance  the  di)«o*cied  that  mj  bonnet 
ribboo  wai  uDdeoiablj  guiltj  of  two  distiact  wa»hing».  and,  em- 
boldened bj  mj  (hilling  drliitio  ntid  the  ahabbj  ahix-*  of  little 
Nell,"  fimiiired,  *  If  I  inlciided  taking  in  rlop-work  into  her 
ap«nincnla  t '  How  diatinctl;  1  was  inndc  to  uadcratand  thnt  Nell 
waa  oot  lo  ipeak  above  a  whisprr,  or  io  aoj  wajiDlrioge  ujk>d  tba 
rigtttj  of  her  uncombed,    tiawaahed,    uiibapliicd,  UDcomtOTtabIc 

*  Her  jouDgeM  daughter,  Eleanor, 
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little  GriffiDS.  Poor  little  Nell,  who  clung  to  my  gown  with 
childhood^s  instinotiye  appreciation  of  the  hard  face  and  wirj 
voice  of  our  jailor.  With  what  venom  I  overheard  her  inform 
Mr.  Qriffin  that  '  They  must  look  sharp  for  the  rent  of  their  sky- 
parlor,  as  its  tenants  lived  on  bread  and  milk,  and  wore  her  un- 
der-clothes  rough  dry,  because  she  could  not  afford  to  pay  for 
ironing  them  !'  Do  you  remember  that,  old  luk-stand  ?  And  do 
you  remember  the  morning  she  informed  me  as  you  and  I  were 
busily  engaged  in  our  first  article  that  *  I  must  come  and  scrub  the 
stairs  which  led  to  my  room/ and  when  I  ventured  humbly  to 
mention  that  this  was  not  spoken  of  in  our  agreement,  do  you  re- 
member the  8iddons-like  air  with  which  she  thundered  in  our 
astonished  ears,  *  Do  it  or  tramp  I' 

**  And  do  you  remember  how  yon  vowed  '  If  I  did  tramp '  you 
would  stand  by  me,  and  keep  mc  out  of  the  scrape  ?  and  haven^t 
you  done  it,  old  Ink-stand  t  And  don^t  you  wish  old  Griffin,  and 
all  the  little  Griffins,  and  their  likes,  both  big  and  little,  here  and 
elsewhere,  could  see  this  bran-new  house  that  you  have  helped  me 
into,  and  the  dainty  little  table  upon  which  1  have  installed  you, 
untempted  by  any  new  papier-machS  modern  marvel  ?  Turn  my 
back  on  you^  old  Ink-stand  ?  Not  1 1  Throw  you  aside  for  your 
shabby  exterior,  as  we  were  thrown  aside  when  it  was  like  draw- 
ing teeth  to  get  a  solitary  shilling  to  buy  you  at  a  second-hand 
shop  ?    Perish  the  thought  I 

**  Yes,  old  Ink-stand,  if  Griffin,  and  all  that  crew,  should  see  us 
now,  couldn^t  we  take  the  wind  out  of  their  sails  t  Couldn^t  we 
come  into  their  front  door,  instead  of  their  *  back  gate  ?*  DidnU 
they  *  always  know  that  there  was  something  in  us  ?*  We  can 
forgive  them  though,  canH  we  ?  By  the  title-deed  and  insurance 
policy  of  this  bran  new  pretty  house  which  their  sneers  have 
helped  us  into,  and  whose  doors  shall  always  be. open  to  those 
who  have  cheered  us  on,  we^ll  do  it.  Dropped  many  a  tear  into 
you,  have  I  ? 

**  Well,  who  cares  ?  You  know  very  well,  that  every  rough 
word  aimed  at  my  quivering  ears  was  an  extra  dollar  in  my  purse, 
every  rude  touch  of  my  little  Nell,  strength  and  sinew  to  my  un* 
strung  nerves  and  flagging  muscles.  I  say,  old  Ink-stand,  look  at 
Nell  now  I  Does  any  landlady  lay  rough  hands  on  those  plump 
shoulders  ?  Dare  she  sing  and  run  and  jump  and  play  to  her 
hearths  content  ?  Didn^t  you  yourself  buy  her  that  hoop  and  stick, 
and  those  dolls,  and  that  globe  of  gold-fish  ?    Don^t  you  feed  and 


rtoibp  b«r  cvcrj  daj  af  tvtr  muhin^  lire  I  H*vi-ut  ^a  k«rMj  tti 
Ao  it  Urog  jtmrt  u>  c«ib«  t  And  won't  jmi  leach  livr,  n*  jna  hiivii 
nr.  lo  Jrt;  TbLk  fricndi  aniJ  ill  (otlanr  r  And  won't  you  tia  In 
Mjr  litlla  Nrll,  ■  talinnan,  whnn  n;  «}m  gruw  dim,  ftuil  Um 
bf%(iicB  f    Bay,  old  Ink-itand  I" 

Hvr  ragagt-ment  with  Mr.  Bitnnor  a(  Ihe  AVm  I'ort 
tedger,  wu  mude  about  this  time  (1MA4),  nnd  proved  to  bu 
lacntiTC  and  jierniniicnt.  RIglit  hvrv  it  will  Lw  prttiHT  to 
include  iu  ihexe  rocollcctiom  of  FAiiiiy  Foni  tuuin  oorre^ 
|H>iidcuc«  6ho  hod  with  Mr.  Bonnirr. 

Id  Iho  hcgiiining  of  thoyiuir  16C18  idie  vmio  him  "  thiil 
Bb«  bad  bt«n  writing  for  the  I^dgtr  for  fourtoen  yoan 
witboat  miKingu  wwk,"  and  added,  "  I  miiitt  liavo  uimd 
«p  Uw  diotiviiarjr  in  ihitt  time.  I  huveii't  tho  coiiruge  to 
cxamino  into  it  at  tho  coDiaicuu'ment,  of  this  K«w  Yimr 
wliich  I  btoTtily  hopo  nuijr  {iruve  u  hii)>|>y  nuo  to  yoii  all, 
AjmI  tu  tfll  lb«  tmih  I  f<«)  thia  morniug  tui  though  I  needed 
•  liule  psttiDgon  the  ihoulder  fmm  wme  of  you  to  giv* 
ma  Goango  ^  *'nt«  fur  this  grand  sew  yvar  that  ii  wming, 
I  try  hi  be  ahk  lo  do  joa  good  by  aomo  worl  of  mitui  om^ 
w«vk.  Sometimea  I  receiTf  Ictttra  t4-Iliiig  me  that  I  hiivo 
d.-ne  BO  3.1.1   tiiit    1^  th-;  U-rt  and  H«t.;U'^[  r.;wurd  I  wtild 


■  ■  >.  I'M  b»tB  l>«^:)  -"rirjDjf  for  tb«    J^lQrr,    ku^icliiij;  t/j  fira/ 
•o  >-a2    M    '-*»•- t     W'i:.    i'j    owit»r  wli»tli»T  It    II  'ir  i.'ft.  it  ia  • 

p»W    ir«f    rAw       fcij    ■»_!.      li/J       I      ►ft'l-yt*      *    <.l>^.k      M     *      |/f>*F*t 

l^d/pf  ■i.-K-"-  ;  ■-.  n-'j  '•».   ..*.'-  .1.      y-^  «■,••    tr«qa»-»'ij  ant 

tc  ■■* r  ■  ^"B  .nii^  -,'  •  - 's.ijf-sr-  ».-'.". I »u-'.«  »  }j*r'«'j'. */' 7  ,(  **■* 
mr-y^-  wj-j^t-  v.  •,»  i-v ■■.;  i>itn.vi<  ■  '-•  m^/:i*Tt.  i[ifU  m 
It'    ^       3-1' ■  I  Ti.:.'.  ;'a  '.  Biu^  I'W-..  u  i'^.«i  '>».;•«»««■. }  vitlh' 
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out  your  feeling  that  yon  are  obliged  to  do  it — make  one  or  two 
next  week  or  next  month,  next  sammcr,  next  year,  or  now  and 
then  as  you  may  feel  like  it. 

'*  If  you  should  send  me  no  more  than  five  during  the  next  year 
or  two,  lUl  be  satisfied,  and  if  you  should  send  me  fifty,  I*ll  take 
them  just  the  same.  f 

**  Yours  always, 

**  Robert  Bonneb.^' 

Having  a  taste  for  decorations  Mrs.  Parton  (Fanny 
Fern)  always  succeeded  in  making  her  rooms  look  pretty 
and  inviting,  though  made  attractive  with  very  inexpensive 
articles.  She  had  been  visited  by  burglars  five  or  six  times, 
and  after  one  of  these  visits  she  wrote  a  humorous  para- 
graph to  the  Ledger  as  follows  : — 

*'  This  is  the  fifth  time  I  have  been  honored  by  a  visit  from 
burglars.  Being  an  author  and  the  wife  of  an  author,  I  can  never 
cease  wondering  at  this  distinguishing  mark  ot  their  preference. 
Now  if  they  want  plunder,  why  not  goto  headquarters — to  Robert 
Bonner,  for  instance.  I  don*t  own  a  Dexter,  nor  a  Pochahontas, 
and  a  Lantern  or  Liglit  is  the  last  thing  they'd  wnnt.  I  have 
neither  cashmere  shawls  nor  diamonds.  All  the  silver  I  ever 
owned  they  relieved  mc  of  two  years  since.  Bonds  and  coupons 
I  am  not  so  soft  as  to  keep  in  my  desk,  which  they  invariably 
turn  inside  out.  There's  nothing  to  pay  them  for  a  sixth  visit 
save  our  respective  manuscripts  which  I  defy  them  either  to  sell 
or  decipher.  What  there  is  stunning  in  the  appearance  of  our 
quiet  domicile  looked  at  burglar-wise  I  can't  imagine.  Now 
there's  Secretary  Hamilton  Fish's  house  opposite.  I  don't  hear 
that  they  have  done  anything  to  that.  Why  don't  they  give  him  a 
turn  ?  There  are  plenty  of  my  other  neighbors  who  offer  more 
inducements  than  I  can  hold  out  ;  why  then  do  they  always  come 
to  me?  Also,  how  did  they  know  I  had  gone  to  Boston  for  two 
days?  There  I  was  railing  at  the  storm  that  kept  me  a  prisoner  at 
the  hotel,  in  the  land  of  baked  beans,  while  they  were  blessing 
that  same  howling  wind  and  the  rattling  windows  which  deaf- 
ened the  sound  of  their  thievish  footsteps.  What  did  they  take? 
I'll  tell  you  what  they  didrCt  take,  for  which  I  get  on  my  knees  to 
ihem,  whether  they  are  in  jail  or  out.     The  life  of  my  little  grand- 


-w  (.;.!►  ruDf  ;l>»  t^nui); 

i^jtr'i  «i  ll«  <'>J  i.'jOirf  ■  trtTt  tte  «i»  tv-rn  And  Ml  likf  tillini; 
d-j>n  ihrrc  kbd  ctia.itii^ci:  i:t  uicimt  r<N^f  lo  tfll  mr  all  alxMil 
Ilirrirl  »:-'■«  ki.i  H-^Lr;  Ward.  Di'*.  Ibf  Ihinirt  ttui  Tt^UKn.l  I  »B>) 
all  Hit  wfjtii  kcow.  Wi  ibe  dt:ici<iD<  lii:lr  hiiii.  such  u  thr  rrlic 
buD'-cr  d''li;;ii'>  lo  [jiik  Dp  for  bii  obiorl.  »uoh  ■*  ihp  Kurfu^  rT« 
ncTi-t  mri  or  i^^rc*  to  M«.  B:it  the  old  ro>'(  wa.*  «iknt,  thiiuith 
the  aaticnt  irrc  braucl><-«  ^iVclii-J  it  and  fitrpt  over  it  as  it  la 
kaj,  -  Wake  up:  bfTi-  ii  a  Bci-cLcr  Luii.'r.  vakr  up!  and  girc  h«r  k 

*  Biooe  a  regolar  contrtbulor  to  ibe  Ltdfir. 
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welcome,  and  tell  (ler  something  worth  coming  all  these  miles 
from  New  York  to  hear.'  But  the  old  house  was  leaning  lanly 
on  one  side  with  age  and  it  only  said,  *  Our  work  is  over;  be  sat- 
isfied with  its  results  and  cherish  as  I  have  the  gifted  children 
who  one  by  one  have  flown  away  from  the  parent  nest  to  cheer  the 
heavy-hearted  in  cities  with  their  song.'  " 

To  this  Mr.  Beecher  responded  in  his  characteristic 
style  through  the  colomns  of  the  Ledger,  as  follows : 

*' You  have  done  well  to  try  a  summer  in  Litchfield  1  It  will 
surprise  you  with  its  charms,  if  you  know  how  to  discover  them. 
Let  me  give  you  a  hint  or  two  which  I  know  to  be  matters  well 
founded,  as  I  tried  them  more  than  forty  years  ago,  yes,  fifty. 

**  Please  go  about  sundown  to  the  west  side  of  my  father's  old 
house,  and  sit  down  on  the  kitchen  door-step  when  all  the  folks 
have  gone  to  meeting.  Let  the  clock  in  the  kitchen,  one  of  those 
old,  long,  loud  ticking  clocks,  sound  its  measured  beat,  while  the 
frogs  in  the  puddles  to  the  west,  if  they  still  exist,  tune  up 
vociferously.  Then  if  you  grow  a  little  melancholy,  sing  '  Roslyn 
Castle  '  till  you  cry,  and  you  will  have  just  such  a  good  time  as  I 
used  to.  ...  I  am  afraid  those  quince  trees  are  all  gone  from  the 
north  side  of  the  house  from  which  we  used  to  gather  barrels  of 
quinces,  and  whose  early  blossoms  were  so  tender  and  whose 
switches  were  so  tough.     Ah,  those  trees  used  to  come  home  very 

near  to  me! Of  course  you  will  often  walk  under  the 

great  elms  in  North  Street.  Tell  nie  whether  they  really 
touch  the  skies,  as  it  used  to  seem  to  me,  and  if  they  yet  hold 
mysterious  conversation  when  the  wind  moves  in  their  tops  and 
find  out  what  it  is  they  say,  if  you  can,  for  I  never  could. 

'*  Litchfield  was  famous  for  good  society.  I  would  send  you 
notes,  but  you  would  have  to  deliver  them  in  the  graveyard,  always 
hospitable  to  the  dead,  and  unhospi tabic  to  the  living.  And  yet 
if  you  ihould  go  over  to  the  east  of  the  town,  and  wandering  in 
the  burial  ground  you  should  find  a  stone  marked  Boxania  FooU 
Beecher^  please  uncover  your  head  and  drive  from  your  mind  all 
but  heavenly  thoughts.  She  will  not  speak  to  you,  I  know  she 
will  not  !  Oh  !  why  should  we  be  left  struggling  on  in  this  life  in 
doubt  and  often  in  despondency,  when  one  word,  one  single  word 
would  re-inspire  the  soul,  and  that  word  never  be  spoken  t 

**  The  dead  beneath  the  sod  may  be  silent;  but  over  our  heads 


*-^l 
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PmriuEi*  MtEU'iri^  V-.^tic^  ..;   -j  s^t. 
Fern,  pabiuLtil  U  G.  W.  Lirlr--:--  4  Cc. 


work  in  Ibr  w«t  of  ««»;  arit^cg  ::.il  luu  rTtt  bnB  fviV!i»b«\l. 
It  i*  aiMt\t  up  i.|  choice  lelectjoo*  (f«B  '  Ftaay  Ff  n't '  "Tilini:*, 
IBclU'liog  cilracu  from  '  Frrn  Lmtcs.'  tax-k*  which  were  Ihc 
Ulk  of  the  country  IwentT  jean  »go.  The  inlrrett  tbil  w»*  felt 
in  S.  P.  Willi.'  pdeU  liitr»r»  nurr  "in  m  unique  u  it  w«»  m- 
lr^«^.  Erery  bit  of  gouip  coorcniiDg  lier  wu  tjv**ur«d  M  a 
vkluatilc  piece  of  ioformation.  That  ahe  «u  ui  intereitiog  JouBg 
widow  with  curl}  bair   and   jaunlj  witbal  ia   her  weeda,   wa*  u( 
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more  conseqaence  than  all  that  could  be  told  of  queens  and  conrta. 
And  80  the  pseudonym  of  Sara  Willis  grew  in  fame  and  favor  until 
the  name  of  *  Fanny  Fern  *  was  everywhere  a  household  word. 
When  her  two  novels  appeared  in  rapid  succession  to  her  other 
works  they  sold  largely  ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  her 
sketch  of  Apollo  Hyacinth,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  not  too 
friendly  portrait  of  her  brother,  the  poet  journalist,  created  a 
fervor  greater  than  any  of  Macaulay^s  vivid  pictures  were  capable 
of  creating.  Fanny  Fern's  personality  was  purely  womanly.  It 
was  as  a  woman  that  she  achieved  success  and  marked  her  per- 
sonality deep  into  all  that  she  did  or  sought  to  do.  This  is  well 
illustrated  by  a  specimen  letter  of  a  kind  of  which  she  received 
many  hundreds  ;  this  one  printed  by  Mr.  Parton  in  his  biography 
being  the  only  one  she  preserved.     It  was  as  follows  : 

^^  Cincinnati,  June  24tb,  1854. 
"Fanny  Fern  : 

'*  I  like  your  writings  and  you.     G.  M.  S.^' 

This  is  the  whole  story.  It  was  not  in  her  style  that 
Fanny  Fern's  popularity  consisted,  but  simply  in  that  per- 
sonality which  impelled  men  to  say,  "  I  like  your  writings 
and  I  like  you/' 


JAMES  PAKTON. 

A  modern  Plutarch — Mrst  literary  Effort — iVI  P.  Willis 

his  first  partner — Mason    Brotliers^    liberal    offer-^ 

Writes  Life  of  Horace   Greeley — His  other  famous 

biographies — A  pains-taking  Historican  with  "  British 

pltick.^' 

James  Parton  may  well  be  called  a  modern  Plutarch. 
He  has  not  only  written  more  lives  of  eminent  men  than 
the  famous  Plutarch,  who  flourished  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago,  but  has  done  his  work  equally  well. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Parton  while  he  waf 


^ 
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tujfBf^  with  Morri«  &  Williit  on  The  Home  Journal.  Thi» 
wm  thirty  ycara  ago.  It  will  bo  interesting  to  my  readers, 
1  un  sure,  tu  learn  tlio  Iteginnitigs  of  Mr.  Partou's  literary 
effort£  and  how  became  to  gravitate  to  thiit  well  known  and 
fmihionablc  literary  joamal. 

It  eecniB  he  had  an  curly  ambition  to  become  on  author. 
BU  first  attempt  wu  an  essuy  written  to  proTO  that  the 
aatbor  of  "  Jane  Kyre,"  which  was  all  the  ntgp  In  literary 
eirclea  «t  that  time  woi  »  woman.  It  will  bo  remembered 
that  Charlotte  Bronte  evidently  wanted  to  dingaiao  her  sex 
Ib  choosing  the  name  of  Currer  Uell  as  the  ostensible 
■otbor.  Att«r  Mr.  Purton  hiul  prepared  this  his  firfit  lit- 
entf;  effort,  he  folded  it  neatly  and  oiicIohhI  it  to  "K. 
Fftrker  Willis,  Esq.,  Editor  of  7%e  Jfotne  Journal" 

As  some  of  my  midors  will  rcmpmbcr,  Mr.  Willis  at 
that  Une  resided  in  Fnnrth  St.  near  Wiuhinglon  Sqnore, 
where  on  the  front  door  of  his  residence,  a  largo  plate  Iwro 
thosingle  word  "  Willis."  Inst«utd  of  mailing  hi<ioontri> 
bnlion  to  the  editor,  the  young  writer  delivi-rM  it  at  Mr. 
Willis*  residenoe.  Mr.  Forton  says  he  felt  bo  mnch  Bfaasbed 
at  his  temerity,  that  if  he  conld  have  gotten  his  essay  back 
again,  he  would  gladly  have  burned  if. 

After  tliis  Mr.  Parton  watched  with  a  good  deal  of 
aiiiitiy  cacli  wci-kly  issue  of  7'fie  Home  Journal  to  learn 
the  fiiif  of  his  cuntribution.  He  Bays  that  after  waiting  a 
long  lime,  he  had  aliandoned  the  idea  of  its  over  appear- 
ing. Itut  one  Saturday  he  bouglit  a  copy  of  the  paper  at  a 
buukstore  kept  undtr  the  Astor  Uouse,  and  before  putting 
Jt  in  hie  |>ocket  glanced  at  the  clear,  handsome  front  page 
and  there  wiis  his  article  !  And  not  only  that,  but  it  was 
mtroduetd  to  the  readers  by  a  few  lines  written  by  Mr. 
Willis  (.'ulling  attention  to  the  article  and  complimenting 
the  writer.  Mr.  Purton  deticribed  his  feelings  08  ecstatic. 
Ue  rushed  around  to  tell  his  friends  of  his  good  fortune. 

Tins  was  a  beginning  of  what  has  proved  to  be  a  long 
■nd  interesting  literary  career.  Mr.  Parton  continued  to 
contribute  to  the  Journal,  but  always  anonymously  mod 
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without  pay,  as  it  was  understood  at  that  time  that  the  honoi 
of  appearing  in  the  Home  Journal  was  sufficient  compen- 
sation for  any  literary  contributions^  and  I  belieye  the  same 
custom  prevails  to  this  day. 

'  Subsequently  the  young  contributor  and  famous  editor 
met  by  appointment,  when  an  arrangement  was  made 
whereby  Mr.  Pai*ton  became  an  assistant  in  editing  this  re- 
nowned paper.  He  was,  I  believe,  the  immediate  prede- 
cessor in  that  position  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

While  occupying  this  post,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Parton.  I  have  known  him 
pretty  well  ever  since^  and  watched  his  literary  career,  and 
truly  believe  that  there  is  not  so  industrious  and  painstak- 
ing a  writer  of  good  English  who  has  been  so  long  engaged 
in  writing  for  the  magazines  and  literary  papers  in  this 
country.  Most  of  his  contributions  are  biographical 
sketches  of  eminent  or  notable  men  or  women.  He  is  the 
busiest  of  men  and  one  of  the  few  writers  whose  produc- 
tions are  not  only  eagerly  welcomed,  but  liberally  paid  for 
by  publishers. 

There  is  a  curious  incident  in  Mr.  Parton's  life,  which 
gives  us  an  inkling  of  the  origin  of  his  career  as  a  biog- 
rapher and  how  he  first  became  a  writer  of  books.  One 
day,  while  employed  on  the  Home  Journal,  he  was  sitting 
among  a  group  of  publishers,  who  were  talking  about  liter- 
ary matters  and  particularly  about  some  very  popular  books 
that  had  just  been  published. 

Mr.  Parton  happened  to  say,  during  the  conversation, 
what  an  interesting  book  the  life  of  Horace  Greeley  would 
make,  if  the  facts  could  be  ascertained.  He  made  the 
observation  without  the  slightest  idea  of  writing  a  book,  and 
had  been  telling  those  present  about  a  narative  of  Horace 
Greeley's  youthful  days,  contributed  to  the  JETome  Journal 
by  Amos  Bliss,  and  concluding  his  remarks  as  follows  : 

''Ko  doubt  there  are  fifty  other  anecdotes  and  scenes  of  Hor- 
ace Greeley's  early  life  quite  as  interesting  as  these,  only  they  hav« 


■•Mr  ban  wrtHM  flaL    It  Mjnm*  emaii  goiaVumu 

Raaiphtn  mi  g»tlwr  tiwm  up.  going  tnm  hooM  u  —         . , 

g«ulii(  UiBm  fnun  tlia  lip*  of  Ihriag  penoos,  tlw  wboto  ttoty 
•««>kl  be  u  intarutiog  m  Frjiiiktia'i  MiU>biognph;f." 

Some  veelu  after  tliU  conTuraitioti  Sir.  Purton  h^ppMl- 
ts  a«et  one  of  tjie  firm  of  Maean  Broti.,  who  wna  prannl 
■t  the  lalbering  leferrvd  to.  uud  wiis  itartld  witb  u  prop- 
uHtioQ  tu  wriU)  u  buok  to  bo  nalletl  Thu  Lifo  ot  Hurnoo 
GtmIbj.  Not  onlj  iraa  tho  oOor  iiccompaaic>d  by  n  UIiktuI 
alSowaBoeot  copyright,  bat  a  gontirons  amount  itdrnnuod 
t»  wnUt  tlw  author  to  gather  Hncli  matcriaU  in  all  pnrti 
of  tbe  coaotTj  where  Mr.  Orvelejr  bod  reiidod,  u  wurs  noo* 
tmarj  to  inalCB  ui  eihatutive  and  iut«reiti»g  lifu  of  tb« 
M«t  fksUMM  editor  tbrn  Itncg. 

Mr.  I^nca  acttpud  tb«  proportion  and  nnd«rtook  lb* 

•d)t4»  «aadlaff  at  Mb  4t^ 
■  •(  tkM  day,  vrfUag  vM 
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sylvania  collectiiig  the  anecdotes  and  incidente  whidi  aore  reeofdad 
in  the  early  chapters  of  my  Life  of  Horace  Greeley. 

*'  On  retamiog  to  New  York,  I  bought  a  complete  file  of  the 
TrSmne^  for  the  twelve  years  of  its  existence  and  borrowed  aels  of 
the  J^ermniafL,  New  TarheTy  and  Log  Cabin,  Every  number  of 
these  journals  I  closely  examined,  and  extracted  from  each  ereiy 
lurking  atom  of  biography  which  it  may  have  contained.  It  took 
me  six  weeks  to  do  it  Eleven  months  after  I  entered  open  the 
work  the  manuscript  was  ready  for  the  printer. 

"Before  the  day  of  publication — such  was  the  curiontj  of  the 
public  concerning  the  foremost  editor  of  the  day — seven  thouaaBd 
copies  of  the  work  were  ordered,  and  in  the  course  of  the  first  few 
months  about  thirty  thousand  were  sold,  which,  for  that  day, 
a  considerable  success.*^ 


ThiSy  then  was  the  first  book  ever  written  by  James  Far- 
ton.  The  wide-awake  publishers  had  no  cause  to  r^pret 
their  enterprise^  the  success  of  which  is  indicated  in  Mr. 
Parton's  statement  above. 

Hason  Bros.,  a  few  years  later,  retired  from  the  pub- 
lishing business  to  embark  in  disseminating  musical  sounds 
through  Mason  and  Hamlin's  Cabinet  Organs,  now  so  uni- 
Ycrsally  known  and  prized. 

Curionsly  enough,  a  decade  later,  about  the  year  1865, 
my  then  firm  of  Derby  &  Miller,  published  a  new  edition 
of  Parton's  Life  of  Greeley,  thoroughly  revised  by  the 
author. 

Mr.  Parton's  subsequent  biographies,  all  of  which  have 
taken  their  place  among  the  standard  literature  of  the 
country,  are  well  kuown.  The  most  important  of  them 
are.  The  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  The  Life  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  The  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  The  Life  of 
Aaron  Burr,  and  The  Life  of  Voltaire.  I  beliere  the 
most  popular  of  these  is  The  Life  of  Andrew  Jackscm, 
although  the  author  considers  The  Life  of  Yoltaiie,  his 
master-piece. 

To  illustrate  the  care  and  faithful  work  which  Mr.  Bu^ 
ton  gives  to  every  subject  he  undertakes  to  write  mbou^ 


Aft  follotriBg  extnct  /nan  hit  pntMe  to  Ih 
Aadrvw  JadcBon,  is  b  good  ezaaplt  aaC  wif  ftr 
«l«tu«i  tif  iu  BUtcmetUi,  but  Airttec  ~ 

wtiicb  it  indicates. 

"  For  siaaj  moDlba  I  « 
iif  eoUMlioB,  Kailinf  cndk   i 
vfuknat  wrivjng  at  uy  c 

pMwal  Julnaa,  I  nigM  tow  MiiawJ  Aw.  'Ii»  ^i^» 
•■tonlMxl  Andra*  Jartiw  «w  >  pMilR  mt  •■Amc-  ■■  «« 
OM  of  tlic  KnUMt  o(  0«MBk.  aad  itoBj  t^maat^  A»  iM^T 
w.  A  vriuf.  briJtkM,  akaMt,  ifcjit.  vMMtf  i  lij  all  li 
coBfMM  B  cumxt  BcMcaoc^  Mr  >pdi  mmatt  tt  t&m  w^tMt^    lb* 

fnt  >rf  tfalMBCB.  to   MW  iwfcrf,  to  SMOT  <^M«  ••*■»■ 

B<  »M  Um  BUMt  anM«f  ■>•  ««  w  ofiMi  if»fm- 
to— dtdtotMitotow.  AMMtb>-«^t^.li«-ito0«f^*Mt- 
A  KloUw  IM  dueipBM,  to  ■>«  ^riMMj  «»^Mii9  tM  MV^tac. 


todiOnU  to  U  lo  ota«a  iifni^  i   H^iMtoV  •«•«•■• 
fiH.  for  tto  (|iaca  of  tw>H«  jcan  m  naw.* 

The  Caul(>|^e  iUuooM  of  Ksubarsaa  yri(*x««  m.  u« 
«nrk  •b'>««  thr  eztmonliaaij  M>l>^  m4  aaynM^  ^ 
liu  inTuugattutu.  It  euoauu  m<  aon  ikaft  tm\  ta«w 
dnd  folame*  moMilud.  Tto  KfW  m  Mif  «■<  finwjMK, 
I  wml;  oolond  witbuot  *m»n^>w,  ttrfyj»|  flto  w*w 
with  pleMon  Uirooffa  Msrlf  tv«  tto«a*tf  HV**  Ab4 
with  slnlaQg  imwlMiu  Kkd  ««**u.  <#••  «<  tiw  t^toi^w 
nsf cmd  to  in  tto  prccediitg  rmtiu^mt  it  Om  IaAiwmi^  9«V 
liriMd  i/r  nv  fira  ntuij  ifairl*  nan  atpo  f  W«—  Otol 
Jud^  Walker,  the  aailwr  of  ;:.*  >»*,  ^  r- ',  ,•«»«  '.^  v 
Sum  Orieant.  Mr.  P»jt/jI.  'j«--a^.i  j«7«  a  l;i*  tr  '^ry.  -a 
the  interuiing  bok. 

JackBoa.  brfon  Stw  OrleaMa,  t»  U«  »~-a.«T  i*  int  mA  iK-5    Uy 
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Alexander  Walker.    Derby  &  Jackson,  Publishers.    New  York, 
1856. 

(**  This  work  is  one  of  the  best  executed  pieces  of  American 
history  in  existence ;  most  rich  in  facts ;  told  with  spirit  and  effect. 
It  needs  only  a  thorough  revision  and  a  slight  toning  down,  here 
and  there,  to  be  a  work  of  classic  excellence.  To  no  single  vol- 
ume is  the  author  of  this  work  so  much  indebted  as  to  *  Jackson 
and  New  Orleans.*  By  the  older  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans,  its 
great  merit  has  been  fully  appreciated.'*} 

In  concluding  this  sketchy  it  is  a  pleasure  to  say,  that  I 
fully  coincide  with  the  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Parton,  as  a 
writer^  from  so  valuable  a  literary  authority  as  the  following 
from  the  London  Atheneum : 

*^  He  is  a  painstaking,  honest  and  courageous  historian,  ardent 
with  patriotism,  but  unprejudiced — a  writer,  in  short,  of  whom 
the  United  States  have  reason  to  be  proud.  With  an  admirable 
truthfulness,  and  a  dariag  that  savors  of  genuine  British  '  pluck,* 
Hr.  Parton  declines  to  whitewash  his  hero,  preferring  to  portray 
him  faithfully;  neither  palliating  the  bad,  nor  exaggerating  the 
good,  of  his  character." 


XT. 
THOMAS  BAILEY  AIDRICH. 

CsOi  911  tiu  Author  toith  hit  JirU  Vertet—A  IHend  teho 
never  had  to  much  of  one  7%iny  he  Konted  «o  tittie  of 
—Beeomet  Beader  of  MSS.  for  hie  PuUiaher—Oeta 
Jive  DoUart  for  "Baby  Belt" — 7V  Jfovng  autocrat 
Editor  taken  by  Surprit»—Dmk  of  ESgar  AUen  Poe 
—Aldrich  pay  for  hie  Morning  Nap* — Hovi  Carle- 
ton't  Thtde-Mark  wa«  aeUeted—'nie  "Story  of  a  Bad 
Soy  "  hie  own  Career — Sa^Bthome'e  dehcate  Tribute 
—Manento  to  hiejirt{  FuilUher. 

TN  the  jear  1854,  bood  after  I  bad  established  myself  ia 
-^  the  book  pfablishiDg  bosineM  in  Nassan  street,  a  pleaa- 
lint  looking  young  man  called  on  me  one  day,  with  a  small 

MS  iif  Ills  vcrjiOJ,  whicli  hv  desired  mo  to  publish. 

I  wiiritilittk-  i-iirjirj^'il,us  (lie youthful  uspintuC  toaulhor- 
rliip  wjic  ihiTi  liaii-ly  cifrhlpcn  jours  of  age ;  however,  being 
f>lf:is(il  n-iih  Ills  lipriglilty  address  and  the  neut  chirugraphy 
of  Lis  MS..  I  gliineed  over  the  pages  and  frankly  told  him 
iliat  ii  w!is  conimcreiully  huzarlotis  for  publishers  to  risk 
iheir  nioney  in  ptiljlishing  volumes  of  poetry,  especially  of  a 
iMZinncr  and  «nc  so  young  as  he.  I  said  to  him,  however, 
thnt  I  w'lnld  submit  the  MS,  to  my  reader,  who  was  at  that 
nine  ihi'  Uie  IJi-orgo  Itiplev,  then  literary  critic  of  the  New 
V..rk  Trif-unf. 

This  Wi*s  my  first  iioi]u»intanc«  with  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldri<'h.  who  now  ranks  among  our  best  Americar.  poets. 

Vuuiig  Aldrich  called  a  few  days  later  (trembling,  as  he 
aftt-rwardi  told  me)  to  learn  the  reader's  opinion  of  his  first 
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poetical  effort.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  informing  him  that 
it  was  decidedly  favorable^  and  I  would  print  and  publish 
a  small  edition,  which  I  did,  under  the  title  of  The 
Bells,  by  T.  B.  A. 

The  volume  was  well  received  by  the  critics,  and  al- 
though there  was  not  much  money  in  it  to  either  author  ot 
publisher,  there  was  no  loss. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  just  after  the  publica- 
tion of  The  Bells.  A  gentleman  friend  of  the  author,  in 
order  to  get  up  a  boom  in  the  interest  of  the  book,  called 
at  different  bookstores  and  found  they  had  no  copies  of  the 
book  for  sale.  On  his  way  down  town  the  next  day,  he  called 
again  on  the  same  booksellers,  who  promised  to  lay  in 
supplies,  as  a  favorable  notice  of  the  book  had  appeared  in 
the  TVibune  and  the  Evening  Mirror, 

On  the  following  day,  he  surprised  the  clerk  in  one  of 
the  stores,  by  telling  him  he  wanted  twelve  or  fifteen  cop- 
ies. The  offer  was  made  to  send  for  them  the  next  day, 
but  the  zealous  friend  said  that  would  not  do,  as  he  wished 
to  write  on  the  fly-leaf  of  each  book  and  send  them  all  by 
express  that  afternoon. 

While  they  were  talking,  the  proprietor  of  the  store, 
who  had  heard  the  conversation,  came  forward,  and  said 
there  were  ten  or  twelve  copies  under  the  counter.  There 
was  nothing  else  to  do,  but  to  buy  the  books.  The  young 
poet  in  relating  this  incident  to  me,  afterwards  said  that  his 
friend  never  before  bad  so  much  of  one  thing  that  he 
wanted  so  little  of. 

Young  Aldrich's  next  poem  had  an  interesting  history. 
It  was  called  the  Ballad  of  Baby  Bell.  The  author  at  that 
time  was  only  nineteen  years  old.  He  sent  it  to  the  Knieh^ 
erbocker  Magazine,  and  to  several  other  leading  periodicals, 
and  finally  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  that  great  com* 
mercial  paper  which  is  found  in  the  counting-room  of  all 
the  leading  wholesale  merchants  and  men  of  finance. 

The  young  poet  soon  after  received  l^l^ote  from  ih* 
editor,  Mr.  David  M.  Stone,  enclosing  fivw  dollars,  and 
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nytag,  that,  m  a  rule,  he  did  not  buy  poetry  for  the 
C4)ltiinru  uf  tho  Journal,  Ihut  cuininodiLy  not  being  aduptiid 
to  iu  eomiueroiaJ  columuB,  bat  be  further  wrote,  "I  like 
tba  poem  ao  much,  I  will  print  it."  Aldricb  could  easily 
•cil  lucb  «  pot-in  now  fur  u  Lhouguii<l  dollars.  Tho  story  of 
the  ci<)uisite  Uallad  of  Baby  Itcll  ie  founded  on  fact,  the 
beaotifal  child  being  u  lu^ur  rclutive  of  the  author. 

Yuuiig  Aldricb  was  at  Portdmoath,  N.  [I.,  his  nntire 
fHaee,  preparing  for  college,  when  the  death  of  his  fHihor 
■eCMntatud  other  arrnngcmenla.  Ue  was  then  placed  by 
kia  ancle,  the  Ute  Charles  L.  Froet,  of  the  firm  of  Frost  & 
Porrvst,  commimiou  tDcrchants,  in  their  counliug-rooni  iu 
Near  York.  But  thi>  drudgery  of  mercantile  life  did  not 
■uit  his  pM;tiral  fancy,  hia  taiite  not  being  adapted  to  "  the 
CBg>r  trade  tad  oottoD  line." 

The  BdUd  of  Baby  Bell  and  other  Poema  woapablish- 
«d  is  1856  by  Q.  W.  Carleton.  The  volume  became  very 
popaUr  end  is  now  included  in  a  beautifully  illuBtrated 
eoUection  of  the  author's  complete  poetical  writings  just 
published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Uii  ilH  firi^t  upiK'iinince,  the  ]>o<.'m  having  attracted  the 
nttenliuTi  of  Mr.  Frt-dorick  S.  (Jozzeiia,  (whose  Spurrow- 
pr.ufl  Papers  I  had  recently'  publislit'd,)  he  made  an  ap- 
^'iiitnitnt  with  the  young  puet  to  tumo  to  hia  place  of 
uu^ilIu&li  in  Wurren  Si,  ami  meet  Fitz  Greene  Ualleck,  who 
had  read  the  poem,  and  bad  written  to  Mr.  Cozzcns,  ei- 
fin-u>iiig  a  dcijire  to  know  the  author.  Aldricb  said  that 
llttlleck  was  most  deliglitfully  kind  and  complimeDtary. 

Mr.  Aldricb's  next  veiilnrc  was  a  novelette  entitled 
''Daiav's  \ecklu<-L- and  what  came  uf  it."  This  was  pub- 
iiatit'd  bv  my  tlirii  lirm  in  Itii^G,  and  as  Mr.  Aldrich 
«aa  U-i'umiijg  favurubly  known  an  an  author,  I  thought 
tbtre  wa-i  liltlf  rif.k  in  }irinting  two  thousand  copies.  It 
«a<t  u  taking  tiile,  Bunii-icntly  hapjiy  I  thought,  to  sell  that 
DQiubcr  uf  (.'ujiicd  :  uud  bad  previously  been  printed  as  a 
•erml  in  T/.t  Home  Journal  The  book  was  a  failure,  bat 
U  la  fair  to  admit  the  author  had  little  coofidenco  in  it* 
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snccess.  We  managed  to  sell  about  one  half  the  edition^ 
the  remainder  we  sold  to  a  neighboring  publisher^  for  a 
nominal  sum. 

The  purchaser  bound  the  copies  up  with  another  work 
of  the  same  size  entitled  "  The  Stain  of  Birth/'  and  letter- 
ed the  volume,  "  The  Stain  of  Birth  and  Daisy's  Necklace." 
Hr.  Aldrich  picked  up  the  volume  one  day  on  a  bookstand 
and  his  disgust  at  finding  himself  in  such  company  was 
unbounded.  I  explained  to  him  that  it  was  one  of  the 
Dollar  Gift  bookstore  dodges,  the  proprietors  of  which 
were  constantly  buying  remainders  and  when  the  volumes 
were  too  thin  to  bring  a  dollar,  would  bind  two  or  three 
volumes  together ;  this  was  the  last  of  "  Daisy's  Necklace  " 
and  what  came  of  it. 

Soon  after  this,  young  Aldrich  decided  to  retire  from 
mercantile  life  and  embark  in  literature  as  a  business.  He 
was  first  engaged  to  write  literary  notices  in  The  New  York 
Evening  Mirror,  at  that  time  a  fashionable  afternoon 
paper,  conducted  by  Hiram  Fuller,  the  author  of  the  vol- 
ume Belle  Britain.  He  died  not  long  ago  in  London, 
where  he  was  conducting  Tlie  Metropolitan,  a  weekly  news- 
paper. 

After  this  Mr.  Aldrich  engaged  with  my  firm  as  a 
reader  of  MSS.  and  other  literary  work.  About  this  time, 
he  sent  some  poems  to  The  Home  Journal,  which  Mr.  N. 
P.  Willis,  the  editor,  introduced  to  its  readers  in  a  very 
flattering  manner.  A  habit  Mr.  Willis  always  indulged  in, 
when  young  writers  sent  in  contributions  in  prose  or 
poetry,  that  he  really  liked. 

Mr.  Willis  afterwards  suggested  to  his  partner,  Gen. 
Geo.  P.  Morris,  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  him  to  see 
young  Aldrich  and  secure  him  if  possible  as  assistant  editor 
of  The  Home  Journal,  Mr.  Morris  acted  upon  this  hint, 
and  soon  after  Mr.  Aldrich  accepted  that  position.  Mr. 
Willis  lived  at  Idle- Wild  and  came  to  the  city  about  twice 
a  month. 

The  second  year  Aldrich  was  virtually  editor-in-chie^ 
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Genoral  Uorris  having  gone  Sonth  on  a  prolonged  trip. 
AUrich  wiu  rngngeil  on  ITte  Journal  about  aiz  mouths  be- 
fore he  Ban  Hr.  WiIHn. 

One  da;  u  lie  aat  in  the  editorial  Banctnm,  stretched 
out  on  thrM  chnirtf,  vacVt  foot  on  a  chair,  placidly  smoking 
a  cigar  and  lazilj  looking  over  the  exchanges,  he  was 
•tartltd  by  the  sudden  nppcaRince  of  a  tall,  pieasant  look- 
ing gffntloman,  who  ttaid,  "  Is  this  Mr.  Aldricb  ?  My  name 
w  WiUia." 

The  yoang  antocrat  of  an  alitor  wa«Torj  much  cmbnr- 
TBMed  for  the  moment,  hut  the  famous  poet.whovas  a  man 
of  the  world,  took  the  situation  in  at  once,  and  soon  put 
him  VDtinlj  at  eue.  In  leas  than  fire  roiaatw,  the  yoong 
editor  fdt  h  if  he  had  known  the  editor-in-ohief  all  his 
life. 

The  deak  at  which  Mr.  Aldrioh  wrote  while  with  the 
Borne  Jo%Tnal,  waa  at  one  time  med  bj  Jamee  Aldrich, 
another  poet,  bnt  no  relation.  It  had  been  previoosly 
oooQpied  by  Edgar  Allen  Poe  and  by  James  Parton,  who 
afterwardB  married  Ur.  Willis'  nster,  Fanny  Fern.  It 
ii  a  canons  fact  and  a  tradition  in  the  Home  Journal  office, 
that  the  fame  di'sk  should  hare  been  occupied  by  these 
three  distinguished  amhors,  Poe,  I'arton,  and  Aldrich.  In 
a  recent  numl)er  of  the  Home  Journal,  a  writer  who  was 
an  :ittaclio  o(  the  p;ipcr  at  the  time  of  Aldrich's  sub-editor- 
ship, thus  speaks  of  him  : 

"Aldrich  was  proud  and  of  an  iodcpCDdent  spirit.  He  bated 
c«(it  Bod  humbug;  was  gonial,  affabte.  considerate  of  the  riglita 
aod  feelings  of  ut  hers,  frank,  unt-spoken;  and  ton  fault  was  lie 
geaeroui  in  hi^  dealings  with  cvrrybod;.  It  Is  not  surprising  that 
a  man  with  aurh  trails,  Imckod  with  a  loTC  of  truth,  and  with  his 
reflned  p'>etic  lcin)>craoicnt.  made  man;  friends  and  kept  them. 
All  of  thoau  who  worked  at  neighboriDg  deika  with  Bailey 
Aldricb  in  the  Inginning  of  bia  career  are  rejoiced  at  bis  advance- 
B«ot  in  the  world  of  loiiera.and  in  worldt;  matters." 

Mr.  Aldrich  remainnl  on  the  Home  Journal  aboutthree 
years,  when  he,  with   some  young  literary  aasociates,  be- 
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came  proprietors  of  a  new  paper  called  the  Saturday  Pnss, 
Henry  Clapp,  who  was  a  man  well-known  at  the  time  in 
joarnalistic  circles,  was  editor  in  chief.  Among  the  asso- 
ciates were  Charles  P.  Brown  ("Artemus  Ward''),  Pitz- 
James  O'Brien,  George  Arnold,  Edward  Wilkins  and  Wil- 
liam Winter,  all  of  whom  are  dead  except  the  latter,  who 
is  at  the  present  time  the  brilliant  editor  of  the  dramatic 
department  of  the  New  York  TVibune. 

There  were  about  twenty  young  literary  people  oon* 
nected  with  the  Saturday  Press.  There  was  no  cash  book 
or  other  account  books  kept,  thus  avoiding  the  expense  of 
a  book-keeper.  Whatever  money  was  received  went  into 
the  hands  of  whichever  proprietor  happened  to  be  in  the 
office  at  the  time.  Mr.  Aldrich  once  told  me  that  Mr. 
Clapp  could  not  sleep  in  the  morning,  while  he,  being 
young  and  in  excellent  health,  slept  until  about  nine 
o'clock.  Through  this  habit  he  got  little  or  nothing  of 
the  money  which  came  in  for  advertisements,  as  Mr.  Clapp, 
being  the  first  on  hand,  confiscated  the  receipts. 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Aldrich  became  connected  with 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  as  a  contributor,  and  was  shortly 
considered  as  a  permanent  member  of  the  staff.  At  that 
time  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  were  the  publishers  of  this 
great  magazine  and  James  Russell  Lowell  editor-in-chief. 
Mr.  Aldrich  has  in  his  possession  a  very  complimentary  let- 
ter from  tiie  latter,  accepting  his  first  contribution. 

On  Mr.  LowelFs  retirement,  Mr.  James  T.  Fields,  who 
had  become  one  of  the  publishers  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
on  the  failure  of  its  founders,  in  1857,  became  also  editor- 
in-chief. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  the  now  popular  novelist,  was  made 
assistant  editor  in  1866,  and  subsequpntly  succeeded  Mr. 
Pields,  as  principal  editor.  Mr.  Howells  retired  in  1880, 
and  for  the  past  four  years  this  great  exponent  of  the 
best  literature  of  the  day,  now  the  property  of  its  present 
publishers,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  has  been  under  the 
exclusive  editorial  control  of  Mr.  Aldrich. 
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One  of  Mr.  Aldrich'a  clever  Eticceasce  was  the  Porsiftn 
poem,  which  G,  W.  Carleton  publUheJ,  entitled  "The 
Cuurw  at  Trae  Love  never  did  niD  Smuoth."  I  once  usked 
Mr.  Aldrit-h  the  orif^in  wf  Mr.  Carlotfju'e  trade-mark,  which 
then  finit  flpfienri'd  on  the  title-page  of  that  book.  Ho  told 
fliii  it  wu  found  looking  through  an  Ulnetrat«d  edition  of 
Luw'a  Arabian  Kightfl,  where  thoy  wera  searching  lor 
GmbleD)  and  dcricoB  with  which  to  dccornto  the  book,  and 
among  the  re«t  wun  a  little  Arabic  word  wliich  was  placed 
on  the  title^paffc  for  Drnament.  Neither  anthor  or  pnblish- 
0  knew  ita  meaning  at  the  time,  but  it  proved  to  be  the 
Anhio  (or  "  books." 

Mr.  Aldrich'fl  "  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,"  has  been      'Uiost 
popular  of  all  his  writingg.     It  has  itlromly  pacst^  t     inirh 
twenty-tbreo  largo  editions.     The  book  given  a  very 
fat  aooonnt  of  tho  author's  school  dayii.     There  is  t 
tie.  iDvenlion  in  tha  story.     It  is  indeed  a  hisl»'-i 
own  caiv«r,  some  of  the  lesicr  details  and  the  nt         < 
being    fiftititmi"       Mo"!  of  the  locnlitics    (ktscnbca    were 
wenes  of  bis  i-bidbood,  niid    tlif  pi'djilr   who  lignri.-   in   it 
were  his  ceighbors  and  well  known  towns  people. 

All  Mr.  Aldrieh's  books,  whether  prose  or  poetry,  have 
a  steady  and  iiicrcBKJng  sale. 

lu  one  of  Kulhiuiifl  Ilawthorne'a  letters  the  following 
passage  occurs.  Such  a  tribute,  from  such  a  source,  is 
prairc  indeed  :  "  I  have  been  reading  some  of  Aldricli's 
pffi-nm  this  evening,  and  find  them  rich,  sweet  and  im- 
aginative in  such  a  degree  that  I  urn  sorry  not  to  have 
(refber  svmpalhies,  in  order  to  taste  all  tho  delight  that 
every  reader  ouglit  to  draw  from  them.  I  was  conscious, 
ht-re  aud  there,  of  adelicacy  that  I  hardly  dared  to  breathe 
upon." 

The  recent  elegant  edition  of  Mr.  Aldrich's  Poetical 
Works,  which  is  no  eniuisittly  illiiatratod  by  tho  Paint  and 
Clay  Club,  is  open  before  me  us  1  write.  It  is  the  porfec- 
tiun  of  typ<fgriiphy  and  binding,  never  yet  surpassed  by  the 
Rircrti'dt  Prtts,  from  whence  it  cornea.     I  read  inscribed 
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on  the  title-page,  "  To  J.  0.  Derby,  my  early  friend  and 
first  publisher.    T.  B.  Aldrich/' 

Surely  no  more  acceptable  memento  could  have  been 
giyen  me  than  this  token  of  remembrance  from  the  Poet- 
Editor,  whom  I  first  met  thirty  years  ago. 

The  following  lyric  from  Mr.  Aldrich's  collection  of 
poems,  entitled,  "Flower  and  Thorn,"  is  an  excellent 
example  of  his  lighter  manner : 

NOCTURNE. 

''Up  to  her  chamber  wiDdow 
A  slight  wire  trellis  goes. 
And  up  this  Romeo's  ladder 
Clambers  a  bold  white  rose. 

'*I  lounge  in  the  ilex  shadows, 
I  see  the  lady  lean, 
Unclasping  her  silken  girdle, 
The  curtain's  folds  between. 

**  She  smiles  on  her  white  rose  lover, 
She  reaches  out  her  hand, 
And  helps  him  in  at  the  window^- 
I  see  it  where  I  stand  I 

<<To  her  scarlet  lip  she  holds  him, 
And  kisses  him  many  a  time^ 
Ah,  me  I  it  was  he  that  won  her 
Because  he  dared  to  climb  P 
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PitNUSer,  Author  atui  ArlUt—Tioo  Little  Cherubs  wUh  a 
biff  load  to  cany — fmmortulization  of  Misa  Flora 
McF^imtry,  of  Mitdiaon  Square — Authorthip  dit- 
puled — CarUton  otM*  fuel  to  the  fire — ProfMtior 
Inffraham'g  I'ragic  Death — Publishes  AldricK's  "  True 
Xof«,"  and  finds  his  TVadn-miirk —  Victor  Huffo^s  "Let 
MistrabUs"  and  MictnleCa  TranaUuiotis — CarUton 
in  the  Crocktri/  bu»inesi  —  Artemxu  Ward  takes 
Brandy  and  Water — Lecture  to  liriffham  Yowig  and 
On*  Wife — Enortnous  saleofJoah  BiUinffs'  Alminax, 

/^EORGE  W.  CARLETON  may  fairly  be  classed 
^-^  among  the  book-publishers  of  our  day  who  liave  aac- 
ceedcil  in  their  career,  without  what  is  called  any  eiperi- 
ene«  in  "learning  the  Iraik'."  In  this  respect,  his  busi- 
□PM  start  was  not  unlike  that  of  Daniel  Applcton,  Robert 
Carter  and  Charles  Scribner,  whoso  names  hiivo  been  80 
fftmiliar  to  the  reading  public  fur  nearly  half  a  century. 
Moreover,  ho  has  the  advantage  over  other  publishers,  of 
being  an  Author  himself,  and  an  Artist,  and  a  clover  one, 
too,  in  illustrating  his  own  books,  chiefly  of  Travel  in 
iie.-irlv  all  parts  of  the  world. 

George  W.  Carlcton  is  a  native  of  New  York  City,  and 
was  educated  at  tho  Institution  of  the  celebrated  Fran- 
cis U  Uawks,  D.  D..  PriQcipal  of  St.  Thomas  Hall,  at 
Ftuihiiig,  L  I.:  but  his  earliest  business  education  was 
with  the  firm  of  Bumham,  Plumb  &.  Co.,  at  one  time  about 
[2331 
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the  largest  and  most  important  importing  and  commission 
house  in  New  York  City. 

It  was  when  quite  a  young  man,  and  employed  in 
this  importing  house,  that  during  his  leisure  hours  his 
talent  for  drawing  was  utilized  in  designing  illustrations 
for  some  of  the  humorous  papers  and  periodicals  of  the 
day;  among  others,  "The  Lantern,*'  edited  by  John 
Brougham,  the  actor,  **  The  Picayune,*'  edited  by  Chas.  E. 
Wilbour,  "  The  Young  America,"  edited  by  T.  W.  Strong, 
etc.,  for  which  amateur  work  he  received  a  very  good  in- 
come. Some  of  his  designs  attracting  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Oeorge  Merriam  (who  had  already  heard  something  of 
young  Carleton's  talent),  he  asked  him  one  day  to  design 
for  his  Publishing  House,  an  appropriate  illustration  for  a 
heading  to  an  advertisement  of  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary.  This  artistic  effort  was  successful,  and  many 
of  my  readers  will  remember  the  two  little  cherubs  nearly 
weighed  down,  carrying  a  big  book  which  was  much 
larger  than  themselves.  Mr.  Carleton's  compensation  for 
this  artistic  effort  was  a  copy  of  "  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary,"  in  full  Russia  binding. 

In  the  year  1857,  Mr.  Carleton  began  the  publishing 
business,  under  the  firm  of  Rudd  &  Carleton.  Mr.  Edward 
P.  Rudd,  as  well  as  his  father,  Rev.  George  R.  Rudd,  were 
both  connected  with  me  in  business,  while  I  was  a  resident 
of  Auburn.  Edward  P.  Rudd  died  in  the  year  1861,  and 
Mr.  Carleton  thenceforward  continued  the  business  alone. 

One  of  his  very  earliest  publications  was  that  celebrated 
society  poem,  by  William  Allen  Butler,  then  and  now  a 
distinguished  lawyer  of  New  York,  entitled  "  Nothing  to 
Wear."  Mr.  Carleton  at  first  made  designs  for  illus- 
trations of  the  volume,  but  finally  turned  them  over  to 
his  friend,  the  artist  Augustus  Hoppin,  who  made  the 
drawings  upon  wood.  The  book  became  immensely  pop- 
ular, and  although  it  was  issued  in  the  panic  year  of 
1857,  amidst  the  breaking  of  banks  and  commercial 
houses,  it  had  a  large  and  continued   sale.     Thus  was 
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bwortdind,  "ICiat  Flora  UoFJinmj,  o(  Ibdiira 
Square,"  who 

"  BpMt  liz  ooaMCttUvfl  werka  without  ilop^Dg, 
la  ooe  eontiDiKMU  rouod  of  •hopping  ; 
Sboppiog  idoM,  sod  shopping  together 
At  sU  bomrn  of  the  d»j,  tad  ia  *11  eoni  of  wMttur, 
Yor  d  nuDDtr  of  Ibiogi  a  womma  can  pat 
Ob  the  crowQ  of  her  hnd  or  the  lola  of  bar  foot, 
Or  wrep  round  her  ihouldm  or  fls  roood  her  wibt, 
Or  that  can  be  eewed  on,  or  pinned  on,  or  laoed, 
Or  tied  on  with  a  atring,  or  ■litcl>ed  on  with  a  bow, 
la  front  or  behind — above  or  below  : 
Tor  bonnete,  mantillaa,  capea,  oollara  and  ahawit ; 
Dreeeea  for  brcakfuta,  and  dinnen,  and  balla  ; 
Dieiaea  to  ait  in,  and  stand  In,  and  walk  in  ; 
DreMM  to  dance  in,  and  flirt  in,  and  talk  tn  ; 
Dreaaae  in  which  to  do  nothing  at  all ; 
DiaMea  for  winter,  apring,  annmer  aad  fall ; 
All  of  then  different  In  color  and  pattara, 
HIk,  muslin  and  lace,  crape,  velret  and  aatia." 

BooD  after  the  pnblioation  of  "  Nothing  to  Wear,"  a 
cnrioos  claim  was  made  by  a  Mibs  Peck,  a  daa^ter  of  an 

Ei'itcopui  clergynmii,  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  as  to  the 
atilhorshJp.  She  iisscrttil  in  the  public  prints  and  cIbc- 
whore  tliiil  slio  luTscIf  wus  tlie  aiithori'ss  of  the  then  ccle- 
limicd  [Micm,  thuL  tthu  lust  it  during  one  of  her  shopping 
fi<.-ur-ion)i  in  a  Mudison  Avenue  eUigo,  where  it  was  prob- 
ably found  by  Mr.  Bniler.  A  controTersy  ensued,  wiiich 
of  course  increased  tht-  sale  of  the  bonk.  In  order  to  add 
fuel  to  the  flume  Mr.  Ciirleton  oflercd  Mortimer  M.  Thorn* 
•on,  who  had  become  a  very  popular  writer  under  tho 
nom  lie  plume  of  "  DucstickH,"  one  dollar  a  line  for  a 
humorous  ])oem  on  the  subject  in  question  ;  the  oSor  was 
acx'cptci] ,  and  in  less  thun  a  week  the  author  received  from 
the  publisher  n  chf<-k  for  ei^dit  hundred  dollurs,  for  eight 
hundn-d  lines,  making  four  tinuB  as  mnch  material  as  the 
poem  in  question,  having  as  its  title  "  Nothing  to  Say," 
which  was  lomething  of  a  misnomer.     The  book  waa  iDua- 
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trated  by  Jolin  MoLenan^  who,  at  that  time,  was  one  of 
oar  most  popular  comic  artists.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  this  book  also  had  an  immense  sale. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Professor  J.  H.  Ingraham 
was  a  most  popular  writer  of  sensational  novels  of  the  day, 
many  of  them  being  of  what  was  called  "  yellow-covered 
literature."  He  had  written,  however,  a  more  pretentious 
so-called  religious  novel  entitled  "  The  Prince  of  the  House 
of  David.''  It  seemed  to  have  struck  a  popular  chord 
among  the  lovers  of  religious  fiction,  as  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  million  copies  were  sold.  He  had  suddenly  become  of 
great  repute  among  publishers,  and  a  manuscript  by  him, 
complete,  would  have  been  readily  accepted  at  a  large 
price.  He  went  to  Mr.  Carleton,  proposing  a  new  book, 
for  which  he  wanted  about  ten  thousand  dollars — one-third 
of  which  to  be  paid  in  ^advance,  and  the  balance  after  the 
book  was  published.  Upon  further  inquiry  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  book,  Mr.  Carleton  learned  that  not  one 
word  of  it  had  been  written  ;  Professor  Ingraham,  however, 
proposed  to  commence  it  at  once,  and  finish  it  as  soon  as 
he  arrived  at  his  home  in  Louisiana,  where  he  was  the  rec- 
tor of  an  Episcopal  Church.  **  But  suppose  you  don't  live 
to  complete  or  even  begin  the  work,"  asked  Mr.  Carleton, 
'*  what  then  about  my  three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  dollars  ?"  A  satisfactory  reply  not  being  given, 
Mr.  Carleton,  of  course,  declined  the  proposition.  Profes- 
sor Ingraham  returned  home,  and  one  afternoon,  within 
three  days  after  his  arrival,  while  changing  his  coat,  a 
pistol  dropped  from  his  pocket,  exploded,  and  shot  him 
dead  upon  the  spot.  Not  one  word  of  the  new  book  had 
been  written  I 

Two  more  of  Mr.  Carleton's  authors  met  with  tragic 
deaths.  Mansfield  T.  Walworth,  son  of  the  well-known 
Chancellor  Walworth,  of  Saratoga,  and  author  of 
'^  Warwick''  and  other  novels,  was  shot  and  instantly 
killed  by  his  son,  at  Lelaud's  Hotel,  in  New  York ;  and 
the   other,   Mrs.    Julio   P.    Smith,    author  of  ''Widow 
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Goldamtth's  Daughter"  sad  other  popaltu-  novels.  I  liiul 
mvt  Mn.  Smith,  three  winters  previons,  in  New  Orleaui, 
where  her  htubsiitl  h&d  a  baeiuess  house,  and  waa  much 
fnprOMed  with  her  intelligence  and  bright  convcrsatiuuul 
poven.  In  Jnne,  1883.  while  driviug  from  her  sammor 
midence  in  Now  Hurtford,  Conn.,  to  the  depot  for  her  hus- 
betid,  ber  hone  suddenly  started  by  the  rood-side,  throw- 
ing her  out  of  the  carriage,  and  killing  her  ioBtantly. 

It  goee  without  Myiug,  among  tboee  familiar  with 
Book-eelliug,  that  Mr.  Carleton  has  been  tlie  largest  pub- 
luberof  unaational  books  by  native  American  authors  in 
thia  oonntry ;  and,  having  been  identified  with  nearly  all  of 
the  AmoricnQ  Comic  Writers  of  the  period,  hid  store  baa 
graemlly  been  the  ritllying  place  of  many  of  the  brightest 
•bJ  mo«t  popular  humoroua  men  of  the  day,  such  as  FiU- 
Jamea  O'Brien,  Charles  U.  Halpino  ("Miles  O'Beilly '-'). 
Charles  F.  Brigg"  ("  Harry  Franco  '),  Richard  U.  Stoddiinl 
Charles  F,  Urowtt-("Avtemus  Ward  "^,  Frank  B.  Oi«ni- 
rioh,  (*'  Dick  TJnto  %  Thomas  Bute;  Aldrioh,  Bobert  H. 
Xewell  ("Orphens  0.  Kerr"),  Mortimer  M.  Thomson, 
("  DoestickB''),  Henry  W.  Shaw  ("Josh  Billings''),  Frank 
Bellew  the  Hriiet,  and  above  all,  tbut  famous  King  of  all 
Bohemia.  Ilcury  Clupp,  Jr. ;  and  the  noonday  hour  fre- 
quently found  most  of  them  at  PfaS's  colcbruted  German 
restaurant,  in  a  Broadway  basement,  near  Itlcueker-street, 
the  rendezvous  at  that  day  of  the  so-called  Bohemians. 

Almust  the  very  first  of  Mr.  Carletou'a  publications  was 
T.  B.  Aldrich's  little  poem,  entitled  "  The  Course  of  True 
Love  never  did  Run  Smooth."  Mr.  Carleton  being  a  Trav- 
eller and  somewhat  familiar  with  the  Arabic  language,  dis- 
vjWTvd,  in  searching  with  Aldriuh,  for  illustrations  ,^ 
to  this  book,  this  strange  looking  symbol,  so  well-  ^lJ^ 
known  on  the  Carleton  titlu-pugcs  and  advertise-  **** 
ncnta.      It  is,  in  fact,  an  Arabic  word  signifying  Books. 

Among  the  most  popular  works  published  by  Mr.  Carle- 
ton were  the  traoslutions  from  the  French  of  Michelet  and 
Victor  Hugo.      The  earlier    book   by   the   first  author. 
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'^L' Amour/'  met  with  immense  success^  and  when  the 
same  author's  new  book  "  La  Femme  "  was  written,  in  order 
to  supply  the  early  demand  for  the  same,  Mr.  Oarleton 
engaged  Dr.  John  W.  Palmer,  one  of  the  best  French 
scholars  of  the  day,  to  translate  the  work,  for  which  he 
was  to  receive  one  thousand  dollars,  the  translator  agreeing 
to  forfeit  ten  dollars  per  hour,  if  delayed  beyond  the  seventy- 
two  hours  in  which  it  was  agreed  to  be  delivered  to  Garle- 
ton,  completely  ready  for  the  compositors  and  printers. 
The  four  hundred  and  fifty  solid  pages  of  the  MS.  trans- 
lation were  delivered  according  to  the  contract.  The  book 
was  stereotyped,  printed  and  bound  and  nearly  twenty 
thousand  copies  sold  in  less  than  thirty  days ;  this  was  truly 
a  great  feat  in  book-making. 

The  next  successful  venture  was  Victor  Hugo's  "Les 
Miserables,"  and  although  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  book  made  a  great  hit.  It  was  brought  out 
with  the  same  expedition  as  were  Michelet's  books,  one  vol- 
ume at  a  time.  The  sale  was  not  large  at  first,  but  the 
newspaper  critics  soon  made  it  popular.  Carleton  spent 
ten  thousand  dollars  in  specially  advertising  it.  He  soon 
felt  the  effects  of  his  enterprise  in  the  extraordinary  demand 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  volumes.  At  the  book  Trade- 
sale  of  George  A.  Leavitt  &  Co.,  one  wholesale  dealer  pur- 
chased twenty-five  thousand  copies, — the  largest  sale,  it  is 
believed,  ever  made  at  auction  of  any  one  book. 

In  this  connection  a  curious  incident  occurred.  The 
immense  popularity  of  *'  Les  Miserables"  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  Cuban,  who  called  upon  Mr.  Carleton  one 
day  and  proposed  to  purchase  an  edition  of  the  work  if 
rendered  into  the  Spanish  language,  the  books  to  be  ship- 
ped to  Havana.  The  Cuban  proposed  to  pay  part  of  the 
cost  in  advance  and  the  remainder  on  the  delivery  of  the 
books.  Carleton  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  contract,  when 
the  Cuban  directed  that  the  books  should  be  sent  down 
town,  where  he  desired  them  packed  in  hogsheads.  Thii 
extraordinary  proposition  aroused  Mr.   Carleton's  suspi- 
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ciont.  Ho  lit  otico  domaiiilotl  the  bulauco  of  the  mono;  dnc 
or  return  of  portiou  of  stock.  The  latter  request  was  more 
thui  falfilled.  One  can  imagine  Mr.  Cnrlctoa's  surprise 
when  thf  drayman  brought  to  his  store  sixteeo  hojphoadsl 
He  liad  them  stored,  cipectiug  dmly  to  henr  from  the  Cu- 
Wn,  who  did  not  pot  in  an  apiwamnee,  howoTcr.  The  ■ 
ho^^hciula  were  then  oiwned  one  after  another,  when  it  was 
found  that  Victor  Iltigo'snovol  waa  the  inside  layer  in  each 
hogshead,  which  tr&s,  at  each  end,  parked  with  glaes  Imnp- 
ckimntyi!  Thin  Mr.  Carleton  became  an  iuvolttutary 
gk.wwar«  awKhant.  spt^nding  a  good  deal  of  hia  time  in 
■«nin<;  Ump-chiinneTH-  He  r*'iili«eil,  however,  onoagh 
from  \hvn\  t<i  remiinerati!  him  fur  the  co^t  tif  the  books. 
The  Cobui,  who  Ur.  Carleton  Bayt,  was  a  fierce,  piratical 
looking  cnatomer,  was  never  again  heard  of.  It  is  sap- 
poaed  that  this  enterprising  Spanish  merchant  took  this 
■wtbod  of  smuggling  the  books  into  Havana,  becaose  tlie 
importation  of  Victor  Hago's  works  had  been  interdicted 
by  the  Spanish  government. 

The  next  of  French  pnblications  which  Hr.  Carleton 
nnileTl<mk  to  introduce  to  the  Americiin  public,  were  the 
etnirc-  nincU  of  the  celebrated  Bulziic,  trantilated  by  Frank 
H.  C-Klri.h,  well  known  ns  tho  riuthor  of  the  "  Court  of 
N':i|"^l(-oii."  niid  other  piipuliir  works.  Mr.  Goodrich  waa  a 
t-.n  'pf  "  I'cter  I'arlpv,"  and  liaj  recentlv  been  the  Paris 
<-.rn-|...niiriii  r>f  tlie  New  York  Times,  under  tlio  nom  de 
j.hiuif  -if  ■•  Dick  Tinto."  The  wurk  was  well  done  and  al- 
liiMUirb  IlakiLC  was  the  most  popular  novelist  in  France, 
iii'i)  i:.  cvi'ii  now  talkeii  of  as  the  greatest  French  novelist, 
tbc  \i-<-V»  proved  a  failure.  AfUr  publishing  four  voUimcs, 
It  w:in  cvi.ienl  (but  Hiilzar  was  not  ad;iptvd  to  the  taste  of 
Ami-rifaii  renders,  mi  Mr,  Carleton,  after  losing  coneider- 
■  M<-  m-'ui'V.  relinquished  llie  underliiking. 

S'xin  after  ibis  the  New  York  7'ribune  appeared  ono 
nj'.rriin;.'  with  iibriplif.  amuMinp  and  spirited  poem,  entitled 
•■  T-n-  Uuimond  Wtd.liiii;."  l>y  K,  C.  Stfdinan.  It  was  re- 
prt^luced   in    book  form   by  Mr.  Carleton,   with  humorous 
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illastrations,  and  very  soon  became  the  talk  of  the  hour. 
A  further  accoant  of  this  book  will  be  found  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Garleton  next  made  another  great  and  endaring  hit 
in  the  publication  of  **  Artemus  Ward — His  Book/'  More 
than  forty  thousand  copies  were  sold  within  six  months 
after  its  issue.  My  readers  will  remember  the  humoroos 
lectures  of  Mr.  Oharles  Brown  ("  Artemus  Ward'*),  which 
became  so  popular  throughout  the  country,  and  soon  placed 
him  at  the  front  of  the  humorists  of  the  day.  A  little  in- 
cident is  told  of  him,  during  the  days  of  his  great  popular- 
ity. He  was  puffing  away  at  a  cigar  in  Mr.  Oarleton's 
private  office,  when  a  telegram  was  handed  him  from  San 
Francisco,  wired  by  Maguire,  the  manager  of  the  Open 
House  of  that  city,  who  inquired,  ''What  will  yon  take 
for  two  nights  in  California  ?"  Brown  immediately  re- 
plied by  the  same  messenger,  without  altering  his  position 
on  the  sofa,  "  Brardy  and  water. — A.  Waixl."  But  he  did 
take  something  else  after  all,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  sum 
of  money  from  his  California  audiences,  where  he  lec- 
tured with  pronounced  success.  The  funny  dispatch 
having  been  previously  printed  in  the  California  papen, 
made  everybody  laugh,  and  all  wanted  to  hear  hinu  When 
Artemus  Ward  was  in  Utah  lecturing,  some  one  spoke 
to  him  about  giving  a  pass  to  Brigham  Young.  He  im- 
mediately wrote  a  pass,  admitting  "  Brigham  Yonng  and 
One  Wife." 

Among  other  anecdotes  that  Mr.  Carleton  relates  about 
his  comic  authors,  is,  that  Charles  H.  Webb  ("John 
Paul ")  characteristically  added  on  the  title-page  of  one  of 
his  burlesques,  "  Author  of  John  Paul  Sketches,  and  other 
books  too  ^wmorous  to  mention." 

Almost  every  newspaper  in  the  country,  publishes  fre- 
quently some  of  the  quaint  sayings  of  "Josh  Billings," 
whose  real  name  is  Henry  W.  Shaw  ;  the  latter  says,  spr- 
ing of  his  success  as  an  author,  that  he  failod  to  succeed 
until  he  commenced  to  spell  his  words  if?correotly ;  then 
his  wise  and  sententious  sayings  became  immensely  popii* 
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W.  HtM  JokM  an  alwmn  to  tli«  p^tst.  alAaagh  tali  ma 
nuBomu  Tctn.  A  ioIdok  haa  hdtm  paUidtaed  bj  Me. 
JiH-lcton,  entitled  "Tbe  Life  u>d  AJwUim  a<  Jtak 
KUinfa,"  approprmtely  illostnitrd.  hidBdi^  ^^7  'f  h* 
[Mint  Brings.  A  curioui  commnciil  mmeBim  wwrn  Me. 
hrifMn'a  pQbHcatioD  of  "JiMti  BOlingi'  Fmtma'm  Ai- 
tonx,"  bf  wbiefa  be  intended  ti>  bukeqae  the  old  taA- 
Mcd  Fumn'  AtttanaD  in  tognc  half  a  eentm;  ago. 
hrieUMi  lint  teited  tfa«  market  with  only  t 
•pM*.  >kicli  K>Id  bnt  »lo«|y  ;  tb^O  two  I 
ttn  [trintvd,  thtii  five  thoauDil,  uod  aftcrwarda  tea  tham' 
■nd,  Qntil  the  ioaitiatc  jtulthr  dctonred  one  bandnd  aad 
lurtT  tbofuand  copies  ihv  firat  T<ar !  AHogether,  laore 
has  half  I  million  coptca  bare  lM«n  aold,  Ivingisg  a  net 
■ait  lo  the  puklUher  and  aathor  at  orer  thirtj  tboBHad 
UUn. 

Uan^  of  the  most  popular  American  norela  iMoed  in 
bkocmntr^arothtiaebpariniz  theimprintof  O.  W.  Carieim 
b  Co.  AmoDg  ot  hen,  a  IT  the  writings  of  Angnita  Braaa 
J^iUoo,  Mary  J.  Holmw.  M.  Virginia  Terhnne,  ("  Ma- 
ion  Uarland),"  Mirium  C.  Harris,  juiihor  of  "  Rniledge," 
i*y  Agnes  Fleming.  Kichard  B.  Kimball,  and  'Kdmnnd 
iirkc."  author  of  '•  Among  thi.-  I'huf  :"  a  hiftory  of 
learlyall  being  given  eieeHlifre  in  ibis  work. 

The  account  ulready  given  of  Mr.  Carleton'e  sncccsf^fni 
jitboro,  would  he  incomi'lote  without  saying  Bomethinp  of 
mr  Artistic  Autlior-Publisher  himsolf.  As  previontly 
Di'ntiuni'd,  Mr.  C:irktoii  hita  been  a  great  traveler,  and 
lae  published  no  lees  thun  three  volumes  of  liia  own  adven- 
tir«*.  i-nliiled.  reaiiective'.y,  '■  Onr  .\rtist  in  Cuba,"  "Our 
Vrimt  in  I'l-m,"  and  "Our  .\rtist  in  S|win  aud  Algiers." 
D  the  firtt-named  volume  he  gives  to  the  render  the  foUow- 
ng  ch.tTactcriBtic  preface  : 

'■  With  m«n)r  mi'fiivincs  llic  milhor  of  llii*  little  brochure  ha» 
trrn  (>''r>uidr<l  to  |;ivo  llie  pr<'iiiiiii'n<~c  nt  publieatinn  to  n  iner« 
v-tkpi-b-Kik  cnlltctioti  of  vn;  riiIc  pon  iinil  ink  4kctchr<i.  the  c(iinc« 
'esuiu  ot  idle  momcniii,  MDilwicbi'd  with  (ucli  Cuban  aTCDta  m 
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paring  oranges  and  sipping  from  their  cups  of  nectar — tearing 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  Havana  in  ragged  volantes — listen- 
ing in  the  soft  moonlight,  and  arm  in  arm  with  Cuban  senoritas, 
to  the  Artillery  band  in  the  Plaza  de  Armas — assisting  with  do- 
mino and  false  uose  at  the  masquerades  in  the  Tacon  Theatre — 
lounging  with  ices  or  delicious  chocolate  at  the  Cafe  Dominica — 
dallying  with  cigar  and  fragrant  coffee  after  the  regulation  break- 
fast of  codfish,  garlic  and  onions— snuffing  up  the  perfumed  air 
strolling  through  the  golden  orange  groves  of  CafetaU^  joining  in 
the  battle,  murder  and  sudden  death  of  Marianao  cock  fights, 
vagabondizing  along  the  shady  side  of  Calle  Obispo,  and  so  forth, 
through  all  the  doUefarnientes  of  a  stranger's  drifting  life,  among 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  Antilles'  Queen.  The  only  merit 
the  pictures  possess,  perhaps,  is  their  faithfulness  to  nature;  though 
chiefly  caricatures,  they  present  such  incidents  and  scenes  as  every 
one,  with  both  eyes  open,  sees,  who  visits  Cuba,  and  being  sketcii- 
ed  upon  the  spot  with  all  the  crispy  freshness  of  a  first  impres- 
aibu,  tliey  possess  a  sort  of  photographic  value,  that  in  spite  of 
their  grotesque ness,  may  prove  more  lasting  than  the  entertain- 
ment which  their  humor  offers." 

The  volames  consist  chiefly  of  hnmoroas  illustrations, 
drawn  by  Mr.  Oarleton  himself,  with  explanatory  notes  ; 
the  whole  being  intended  to  illustrate  the  sights  and  scenes 
of  his  travels,  **all  of  which  he  saw  and  part  of  which  he 
was."  The  reception  accorded  these  books  by  the  public 
bas  been  so  flattering,  that  the  proflt  on  their  sales  has 
more  than  reimbursed  the  author  for  all  his  expenses  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  those  far  distant  countries 
and  strange  places. 

The  present  firm  of  G.  W.  Oarleton  &  Co.  comprises 
both  himself  and  Mr.  George  W.  Dillingham,  formerly 
his  head  clerk  and  for  many  years  connected  with  the  pub- 
lishing house  of  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Dillingham's  experience  in  the  book-selling  business  having 
been  large,  his  admission  to  the  firm  of  G.  W.  Carleton  & 
Co.  has  added  to  the  business  prosperity  which  has  fol- 
lowed this  young  House  ever  since  its  establishment. 
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AUCE  AND  FHCEBE  CiKT. 

ammt  and  Mtuieal  Soma— Alice  Eama  SerJbrH  7bi  Dot- 
Ian — AetfMTM  of  Memory — OrintoU,  Oreeiey  onrf 
WAatier—I/bttd  Utvrary  Wriien—Rtminiatitncn  of 
Sawtffe  and  WigJU—AUce  Cory  Wadu  in  Clover— 
Bet  Countleea  IMie  Nameeakee — The  Cart/e  at  a 
Huaking  Bee—Phahe  Cary't  Witticienu—T%e  Yankee 
in  China — Ber  Beavt^fut  Bymn  "  Nearer  Borne  "— 
Monument  to  the  Cary  SieUrt. 

'piIE  8we<'t  ttod  musical  name  of  Alice  Cary  has  for 
^  vt-arg  Iki-d  familiar  in  many  of  tho  households  of  Ihts 
<"iirilrv.  Not  only  her  |>oetry,  but  her  prose,  continue  to 
U'  riad  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  FJoce  her  lamented 
(It-iiih.  Alice  Cary  bepan  to  write  under  the  ;ignatiiie  of 
•■  I'atty  Iji-i^,"  for  tho  Washington  \ational  Era,  oilited  by 
l)T.  B:tiley,  from  whom  she  received  ten  dollar:^,  the  lirat 
moniv  ever  earned  by  her  [wn,  Tliat  imper  became  famuiis 
by  tirrt  publishing  as  a  serial  "  Unclo  Tom's  Cabin  "  and 
al«>  the  first  (ontribntions  of  (iail  Hamilton,  who  has  since 
btt-onie  a  wHler  of  eonsidrrable  note. 

It  was  Alice  Gary's  writings  in  tho  Era,  for  which  she 

(■..filiiiin-d  t"  be  a  regular  contrihntor,  that  first  attracted 

ih.  ;.[[.iitiu;i  iif  the  [>oct  Wliittier.     Through  the  influence 

of   the  late  RufuB  W.  Griewold,  the  first  volume  of  poems 

1846] 
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bj  Alico  and  Phoebe  Gary  was  published  in  Phikdelphia. 
At  the  early  age  of  eighteen  Alice  wrote  the  ^'  Pictures  of 
Mcmorj  " — copied  below — which  Edgar  Allan  Poe  pro 
nounced  one  of  the  very  finest  poems  produced  in  America. 
I,  with  the  majority  of  Alice  Gary's  friends,  coincide  in  the 
opinion  of  that  eminent  critic.  Alice,  however,  did  not  so 
consider  it ;  and,  when  questioned  on  the  subject,  said  that 
she  much  preferred  "  An  Order  for  a  Picture.  " 

PICTURES  OP  M£MORT. 

*'  Of  all  the  beautiful  pictures 

That  hang  on  Memr»ry*8  wall, 
Is  one  of  a  dim  old  forest. 

That  seemeth  best  of  all; 
Kot  for  its  gnarled  oaks  olden, 

Dark  with  the  mistletoe; 
Not  for  the  violets  golden, 

That  sprinkle  the  vale  below; 
Not  for  the  milk-white  lilies 

That  lean  from  the  fragrant  hedge. 
Coquetting  all  day  with  the  sunbeams. 

And  stealing  their  golden  edge; 
Not  for  the  vines  on  the  upland, 

Where  the  bright  red  berries  rest; 
Nor  the  pinks,  nor  the  pale,  sweet  cowslips 

It  seemeth  to  me  the  best. 

**  I  once  had  a  little  brother. 

With  eyes  that  were  dark  and  deep- 
In  the  lap  of  that  olden  forest 

He  lieth  in  peace  asleep; 
Light  as  the  down  of  the  thistle, 

Free  as  the  winds  that  blow, 
We  roved  there  the  beautiful  summers^ 

The  summers  of  long  ago; 
But  his  feet  on  the  hills  grew  weary. 

And  one  of  the  autumn  eves 
I  made  for  my  little  brother 

A  bed  of  the  yellow  leaves. 
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"  BwmUj  bis  pftla  amu  fold«d 
H7  neck  In  *  meek  embnea, 
Am  Um  Ugbt  of  immortal  beaatf 

BUentlj  coverad  bis  face; 
And  whan  the  mtowi  o(  MmMt 
Lodg«d  in  tbe  tne-tap*  bright, 
,    B«  Ml,  in  liii  Mint-like  beutt/, 
Aaleep  bj  the  gst«a  of  Ugbt. 
Tberefore,  of  alt  the  picturM 
'  lliat  haog  on  m«morj'i  will, 
Tbe  one  ot  tbe  dim  old  foiwt 
Beemetb  tbe  bett  of  alL" 

In  the  jeu  1849  Alice  and  Phoebe  Oai?  left  their 
Western  home  on  a  visit  to  the  Boateru  citiee.  They  had 
■Ireadj  known  Hr.  Qriswold,  b;  correspondenoe  (he  re- 
Mding  then  in  Philtidelphia),  Horace  Qreelej  and  John 
O.  Whittier.  The  former  was  their  earliest  friend  and 
devoted  himadf  to  their  literaij  welfare  nntil  the  time  of 
h»  death. 

In  a  Tolame  of  poema  pabliahed  by  Alioe  Cary  in  1864, 
■he  addrcaaes  him  as  her  "dear  friend,"  in  the  following 
words  : 

"TO  ROFUS  WILMOT  ORISWOLD. 
"You  wtrc  the  firel  to  pruisu  my  simple  rliymtfl,  jcara  before 
1  mrt  or  dreuncil  u(  mediii;;  you ;  mid  since  we  bccnnic  iicrsouullj 
ftcqUHiiiIrd  you  have  Blwayii  been  rtnlly  to  coiiDscl  and  encourage 
mc  in  ili'iM  literary  pursuils  tu  wliicli  I  was  led  by  ttio  natural 
iiiciiiinlion  iif  my  minrl,  and  wliicli  ut  too  enrly  itii  agr,  {lerliikpH, 
I  Bilupled  ai  the  principal  meaiiH  of  liopcU  Tor  utii:ruliics8  iiiid  linp- 
piDCM.  1  liaTe  U'CD  pkaied,  tliectTore,  wlIli  tile  tliotlylit  lliat  m 
•ui  li  an  inM^iiptlon  as  lliin,  1  mi^'lit  cxpreiia  somelliing  <i(  mygrat- 
iiu'lc  10  ]uu  mid  mj  rtspi-ct  (ot  you,  1  ktiow,  indeed.  iN  it  it  •  1 
r>ol  an  iinii%nHl  dialiiietioD  lu  Imve  been  an  object  i>1  VOiir  kindly 
inlrre«l  ibut  llirre  iite  iiiiiiiy  amo.ig  our  young  autliors  who  owo 
mud.  Hiv..uri..lviceiindgen.TimHaid-»<.  tl.iil  if  all  who  arc  ii> 
iJiiii  »iy  yi'Ur  ik-lxorti  wiri.- xo  to  miinife^t  llieir  fi-eling^  ym  would 
U-  •riarii'd  wilt)  ■ni.'li  diKplny  of  llicir    ronsidrniliun  ;    yet    llii*  is 

tbe  uolj  muinet  in  which  1  can  mndcr  you  homage  which  is  duo 
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to  your  genius  and  worth,  especially  from  me,  who  am  under  so 
many  obligatioos  to  you  ;  and  I  feel  assured  that  you  will  receive 
my  offering  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  if  it  conferred  on  you, 
more  than  on  myself,  a  desirable  honor." 

Horace  Greeley  had  met  the  sisters  in  their  Western 
home  a  year  or  so  before  their  trip  to  the  east,  and  was  able 
to  give  them,  on  their  arrival  in  New  York,  seeking,  as  they 
were,  opportunity  to  make  a  living  by  literature,  some  in- 
telligent and  friendly  advice.  He,  like  Mr.  Oriswold,  was 
their  valued  and  trusted  friend  through  their  lives.  He 
thus  wrote  of  the  Gary  Sisters  after  their  literary  venture 
had  proved  a  success  : 

'*  Gradually  signs  of  thrift  appeared,  and  eventually  they  lived 
in  a  house  of  their  own,  not  large  or  showy,  but  comfortable  and 
paid  for  by  the  labor  of  their  hands.  Here  they  received  weekly, 
without  ostentation,  literary  and  artistic  guests  and  dispensed  for 
many  years  a  quiet,  inexpensive  hospitality.  Their  parlor  was  not 
so  large  as  some  others,  but  quite  as  neat  and  cheerful,  and  the 
few  literary  persons  or  artists  who  occasionally  met  at  their  infor- 
mal invitation,  to  discuss  with  them  a  cup  of  tea  and  the  newest 
books,  poems  and  events,  might  have  found  many  more  preten- 
tious, but  few  more  enjoyable  gatherings.  1  have  a  dim  recollec- 
tion that  the  first  of  these  little  tea  parties  was  held  up  two  flights 
of  stairs,  in  one  of  the  less  fashionable  sections  of  the  city  ;  but 
good  things  were  said  there,  that  I  recall  with  pleasure  even  yet, 
while  of  some  of  the  company,  on  whom  I  have  not  since  set  eyes, 
I  cherish  a  pleasant  and  grateful  remembrance.  As  their  circum- 
stances gi'adually  though  slowly  improved  by  dint  of  diligent  in- 
dustry and  judicious  economy  the  yoccupied  more  eligible  quarters, 
and  the  modest  dwelling  they  have  for  some  years  owned  and  im- 
proved, in  the  very  heart  of  this  emporium,  has  long  been  known 
to  the  literary  guild  as  combining  one  of  the  best  private  libraries 
with  the  sunniest  drawing-room  (even  by  gas-light)  to  be  found 
between  Eing^s  Bridge  and  the  Battery." 

Mr.  Whittier,  in  his  own  inimitable  style,  thus  com- 
memorates the  impression  these  western  singers  made  upon 
him,  when  they  first  called  at  his  home  : 
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"  THB  BIN0ER8. 

**  Twn  ritwe  (bat  nmmu  to  me  befoM) 
Two  skUn  Mugtit  Kt  ere  017  door, 
Two  MMig-birdt  wandering  from  their  nert  ; 
Agr^ old rumbooM  to  ttae  Wwt. 

"Ttaiid  Mid  jonng,  the  elder  bad 

Kren  then  a  amile  too  aweetlT  lad; 
Tba  crawn  of  puin  that  all  miut  wear 
Too  earlj  preaaed  ber  midnigbt  bail, 

"  Tet,  ere  the  aummer  era  grew  long. 

Her  modeat  lipa  were  sweet  with  aeng, 
A  memory  haunted  all  hervorda 
Of  clorer-fleldi  and  ringing  birds. 

"Her  dark,  dilating  eye*  eipreaa 
The  broad  boriaona  of  tlia  Weat; 
Her  apeech  dropped  prairie  flowera;  the  gold 
Of  barveat  wheat  about  ber  rolled. 

'•  Pore-doom«d  to  iong  she  leemed  to  mo; 
I  queried  Dot  with  dcaliii; ; 
1  knew  tlictrinl  mid  the  need, 

Yel  all  the  mure,  1  suid,  God  speed  1 

"  What  cuiild  I  other  than  I  did  ? 
Could  I  <>  biii^'iiig  hinl  forbid  t 
Deny  the  wind-Htiired  lenff     lUbuke 
The  muHic  of  the  (urest  brook  ? 

"  She  went  with  moriiinj;  from  mj  door, 
Hut  left  nic  richer  than  before; 
Tlieiiceforrh   1  kni-w  her  voice  of  cheer, 
The  weleome  of  her  [lartiul  ear. 

"Year  |Mui»ed;  ihrough  alt  the  land  her  name 
A  |i1.'>Minth<mMeh«ld  nurd  K-came; 
All  felt  bi'hiiid  llii-kiriger  ^lood 

A  iwc-et  UDd  gtaciuuH  wumanhuod. 
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"  Uosecu  of  her  her  fair  fame  gtew, 
The  good  sho  did  she  rarely  knew, 
XJnguessed  of  her  in  life  the  love 
That  rained  its  tears  her  grave  above.*' 

The  sisters  retuniod  to  their  western  home  and  made 
final  arrangements  for  a  removal  to  New  York,  where  Dr. 
Griswold  had  located  himself,  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
labors  of  their  pen.  The  first  year  of  their  residence  in 
New  York  was  at  the  American  Hotel,  then  kept  by  Daniel 
Bixby,  a  former  well-known  book  publisher  from  Lowell. 
His  hotel  had  become  the  resort  of  many  well-known  lit- 
erary people,  among  whom  were  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  Fitz 
Greene  Halleck,  aud  Washington  Irving. 

Here  the  sisters  resided  for  several  months,  and  Mr. 
Bixby  informs  me  led  a  very  retiring  life,  constantly 
writing,  and  seeing  but  few  callers.  A  few  years  later, 
their  income  from  books  and  contributions  to  various  lit- 
erary periodicals,  had  realized  a  sufficient  sum  to  purchase 
a  home.  In  the  year  1855,  Mr.  Griswold  brought  to  me  a 
manuscript  novel  entitled  "  Married,  not  Mated,*'  by  Alice 
Gary,  which  was  published  tJie  following  year.  My  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Gary  sisters  began  in  1854,  soon  after  my 
establishing  business  in  New  York,  and  for  many  years  I 
found  their  home  a  most  delightful  resort,  meeting  there 
many  of  the  distinguished  people  of  literary  tastes,  among 
others  the  following  : 

Rev.  Rufus  W.  Griswold,  D.  D.,  Robert  Dale  Owen,  Henry  Wtfd 
Bcecher,  Anna  Dickinson,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  O.  J.  Victor,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Oliver  Johnson,  Robert  Bonner,  Horace  Greeley,  Frank  B.  Car- 
penter, Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  Mary  Abby  Dodge,  Mr.  &  Mra.  D.  Q. 
Croly,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  Parton,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  H.  Stoddard,  Mr. 
(&  Mrs.  Bayard  Taylor,  John  Savage,  Rev.  Charles  F.  Deems,  D« 
D.,  LL.  D.,  E.  C.  Stedman,  Richard  B.  Kimball,  John  G.  Whit- 
tier,  Samuel  Bowles,  A.  D.  Richardson  and  wife,  Madame  O.  W. 
Lo  Vert,  Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  Thomas  W.  Knox,  William  A. 
Seaver,  Kate  Field,  Hon.   Thomas  A.   Jencks,  Mary  L.    Booth, 
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too,  Qnugt  E.  Bakor,  Kolnrrt  Cbambers,  LL.  D.,  Prof.  It.  W. 
KavaoDil.  Juilio  Hi:Cartl>]>.  Hun.  Henry  Wilsun,  Ocui^  Riplnjr, 
Xdwin  IL  Wliipple,  John  0.  Saxo.  Itev.  Abol  C.  Tli'.tuas,  D.  D., 
Ktn.  Om.  D.  CliMver,  U.  D.,  Thutnaa  Bniley  Aldrioli,  liev.  Abel 
8l«T«iw,  D.  a,  [Ut.  B.  U.  Clmiiio,  D.  D.,  R«v.  H.  M.  Fi>'I<i. 
D.  D.,  Rev.  IL  W.  Bolluwa,  D.  O.,  Uur.  Itubvn  Colyer,  Oeurge 
P«rr7,  Ura.  Joha  C.  Fr«mont.  R.  W.  Qilder,  Oen.  V.  W.  Undar, 
Gen.  a  r.  Caiy,  Prot.  K.  R.  Raymond.  Whitolaw  Reid,  LucU 
Oilbcrrt  nuskle.  Jamca  T.  Pielda.  Frances  8.  Oagood,  Prof.  0. 
W.  Wlghl,  EllulMth  OHkM  Smith.  Hary  Clemmor  Ame*.  Re*.  O. 
B.  Frothiajrhatn,  Mra.  Abby  Hopper  Gibbon,  Ur.  A  Hit*.  Jnatin 
McOMiliy. 

lit  the  yew  18S9  m;  firm  published  Alice  Gary's  Pio 
tarci  from  Ooontry  life.  The  voliimo  uchiovcil  uew  honors 
tor  Um  »athor  st  honw  and  ubrood.  In  a  review  of  M^veral 
*«*■""*■  in  length    Tk«   Lotidon  Literary    Otuelia  takes 

"Every  tale  in  thia  book  mif^ht  be  selected  aa  evidence  of 
•ome  new  Ixauty  or  unbackncyed  Kr^cu.  Tbere  is  notlijng  feeble, 
notliiii^  TulfiHr,  and  nbuve  nil,  iii>)bini:  uiinalural  or  melodramatic. 
To  the  analytical  aubtlet;  and  inurvcloul  uaturuliieM  of  tlie  Frcucb 
icli->-il  of  riiniaucH  ihe  has  added  the  purity  uiid  idt'aljziiiions  of 
the  lioDie  ufli'clioii  and  hnmc  life  belon(;iDj{  lo  Ilic  Koglisli  ;  giv- 
ing '"  b'ltli  ilie  Americnn  riclint'ss  of  ctilor  and  vigur  of  outline 
and  her  <inn  individual  power  and  lovclincM." 

Od  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  Wur,  I  ratired  from 
the  publishiiig  business,  keeping  np,  however,  my  friendly 
rrUtionK  with  the  Cury  cistfrs.  Their  snlt§e(|nent  puh- 
li-h.TB  were  George  W.  Ciirleton  ami  II.  0.  Houghton. 
Aljec  writiH,  October  21ht,  IHOO  :  "  I  huve  managed  with 
Carletmi  iibont  my  books.  He  lias  been  very  generous  to 
nie.  I  like  liim,  and  yon  will."  Many  other  unthors,  to 
my  kiiowh'dgi',  can  eay  as  much  about  tliio  wtdc-awako  and 
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Portions  of  the  front  wall  were  blown  oat  and  Alice  somewhat 
injured. 

'*  The  acqaaintance  began  at  Miss  Lynch's  ripened  into  mutml 
respect,  esteem,  confidence  and  friendship,  and  I  became,  in  the 
early  years  of  their  New  York  life,  the  frequent,  fraternal  escort 
of  one  or  two  of  the  sisters  to  theatre,  opera,  concert,  lecture, 
etc.  On  one  of  the  latter  occasions,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing Alice  and  Thackeray  to  each  other.  I  remember  a  quick 
reply  of  Phoebe's  coming  home  from  the  theatre  one  night. 
Stopping  in  at  Maillard's  or  Taylor's  for  coffee  or  chocolate,  I  re- 
marked that  the  cup  in  which  the  beverage  was  served  had  no 
handles,  *0h,  of  course  not/ said  Phoebe,  lifting  the  cup  to  her 
lips,  'we  are  expected  to  handle  them  ourselves.^  Phoebe  had 
a  dangerous  for  the  droll  side  of  things  and  people.  She  had 
both  humor  and  wit  and  a  readiness  of  expression  and  repartee, 
which,  possessed  by  a  less  genial  owner  would  liave  needed  care- 
ful control. 

'*  When  Alice  came  to  New  York,  she  had  an  engagement  to 
furnish  correspondence  on  literary,  social  and  general  topics  of 
interest  to  a  leading  Cincinnati  Journal,  which  felt  pride  in  her 
Western  origin  and  rising  reputation.  She  contributed  poems  to 
Buch  periodicals  as  would  pay  anything,  and  soon  set  about  pre- 
paring a  prose  volume  of  sketches   of  country  life.     This  was 

*  Clovernook,  or  Recollections  of  our  Neighborhood  in  the 
West,'  published  by  our  friend  liedficld,  in  1852.  While  reading 
the  proof  sheets,  the  thought  constantly  suggested  itself  to  her 
that  her  experiences  of  the  daily  doings  and  simple  manners  of 
country  life  would  not  prove  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  make 
them  a  success.  She  was,  however,  happily  mistaken,  and  not 
only  a  second  edition  was  soon  called  for,  but  a  second  series  in  a 
new  volume  came  out  the  following  year.     But  before  the  second 

*  Clovernook'  appeared,  and  while  the  critics  were  acknowled|:f- 
ing  the  presence  among  us  of  a  new  genius  in  prose  fiction,  one 
with  characteristics  as  idiosyncratic  and  distinctive  as  those  of 
Hawthorne  or  Poe  in  their  respective  styles,  a  volume  of  verse 
cami  from  the  press  which  elevated  the  writer  still  higher  in 
critical  opinion  and  the  affection  of  readers.  This  was  *Lyra 
and  other  Poems,  by  Alice  Cary.'  Writers  contended  in  the 
spirit  of  homage  to  the  poet's  claim  on  the  country's  sense  of 
pride  and  on  the  lovers  of  poetic  literature  in  general.  It  was  held 
that  her  descriptive  powers  successfully  rivaled  Bryant  in  his 
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■pecial  li■H^  ki4I  <)iitnno0d  tT«tj  othet  writer  amoii^  us.  Riplo]', 
in  Itio  TribniK,  SmvaTiMy  curopnml  licr  with  Mrs.  Browning,  or 
•o;r"<lier  living  pi>rt«M,  tor  swetlntM.  patljoDftiKl  lenilerness;  niid 
MAotlMrvritcr  in  lloiinn,  wliu  tbnnKht  he  disnov«rei]  the  inflnence 
of  Chancer  iia<\  Millon  la  her  nriiinKS,  tclt  it  imposHibie  10  dpny 
her  i>ii)[iDiil  Biul  cxiraurdlnar;  powm.  or  the  astoniahing  rit^h- 
Ma  Bud  prodigality  wilh  vhicfa  the  elements  of  her  genius  wnre 
pMind  fonh. 

Alioo  Car;  wu  tlicrx^iforward  an  aokiiowledgcd  star 
in  tltelitorary  firmament  of  wiiit-h  every  American  of  taste 
ud  culturo  wwr  juMly  )>r(iu<l. 

The  following  Ielt«rs  will  be  interesting  to  my  readcrn.  ■ 
Thej  RTe  princitittlly  written  from  Ciiieinnati,  while  mak- 
ing ft  lummer  viNit  Ht  tliti  hom«  of  u  younger  nnt]  duurly 
loTcd  sifUt,  who  alterward  pnrcbtued  for  their  nse  tho 
home  in  Kiwi  Twentioth  Htn^ot,  which  becunu  endeared  to 
■o  many  hy  aasooiiition  with  their  famous  Sunday  cvenius 
n-ccption*.     Thv  first  ii  frvm  Phcebc,  snd  is  dat«d  Juljr 

zd,  lasa : 

'■  Mt  Dbah  Mr.  Savaor  : 

"  As  ;ou  did  not  conic  to  bid  us  gond-bj,  and  as  Alice  has 
wrillen  111  Jim  wiilioul  receiving  onj  answer,  I  almoBt  fear  to  ad- 
drew;  liut  lliiukin);  it  P'^=*>l>'e  her  Icltcr  hiiH  nut  reached  you,  I 
vill  Irj  ngnin.  We  are  here  M>  (iir  iiiliind,  and  so  far  from  where 
the  lilemrj  do  mostly  cimgregate.  tbiit  wc  can  have  no  news  of 
that  kind  to  Irll ;  and  a*  J'liil  arc  qiillc  iiaaei|Liiiin[ed  willi  iiur  eity 
or  iu  |H'0|ile.  1  know  of   nothing  oT  intereitl   to  ((immiinicnie  to 

■II  flnurmli  in  New  York,  and  how  ynu  mniingc  U'  get  along,  now 
I  nm  g'lne.  ITnve  you  lakrn  scmip  "8avii;;e  woiniin  "  ji-t,  and 
what  hn<  b-eome  o[  Elt.Hldard.  and  Daily,  and  Diekinson.  i>n<l  all 
ihc  -cud  O.iard,"  lliut  used  I"  visit  at  Miss  I.yncli's.  I  will  di- 
IFCI  this  to  Mr.  Daily's  care,  for  I  have  forgotten  your  number, 
and  if  you  gel  it.  pleuc  let  me  know,  and  also  it  Alice's  was  re- 
civrd.  Kindest  reganli  from  Alice  anil  Ehnina  (the  younger 
tiatir  alluded  to),  and  believe  me,  your  friend  always. 

"  PHP.BB  C*RT." 
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<*  Cincinnati,  Septenqgpr  Sth,  1852. 
"Dear  Mr.  Savage, — 

**  Pray  pardon  my  long  delay  in  answering  your  very  kind  and 
delightful  letter.  But  you  must  not  blame  my  melancholy  so  long 
as  you  indulge  in  the  horrible  fancies  indicated  by  the  skeletons 
you  sent  me.  We  have  hud  so  much  sickness  here,  and  I  have 
been  so  busy,  are  the  reasons  of  my  silence.  But  we  have  thought 
of  you,  and  talked  of  you  every  day;  and  yesterday  I  read  to  Elmina 
your  articles  in  the  June  and  July  numbers  of  the  Democratic 
Menew.  I  need  not  say  we  were  pleased — thank  you  sincerely  for 
sending  them.  I  expect  to  be  in  New  York  in  a  month,  und 
Phcbe  is  there  already.  Elmina  thinks  she  will  pass  some  weeks 
with  us  this  winter;  her  health  is  delicate,  and  I  don*t  like  to 
leave  her.  I  have  been  urging  her  to  write  (for  publication).  I 
know  she  could,  but  she  seems  to  have  lost  all  ambition.  My  own 
health  is  very  good,  and  I  urn  really  grovf'ing/at^  and  with  good 
health  my  mind  is  greatly  more  cheerful.  I  have  not  written  much 
poetry,  though  I  would  fain  write  nothing  else.  I  wrote  one  poem 
yesterday  morning,  over  which  El.  cried  sadly,  not  for  that  it  was 
so  touching,  I  think,  but  because  she  does  not  write.  She  is  the 
best  girl  in  the  world,  but  (oo  self-sacrificing.  I  am  writing  yoii 
quite  a  family  letter  when  I  should  be  upon  stilts,  and  try  to  talk 
wisely — but  I  am  not  a  blue,  thank  Heaven  I  We  have  been  read- 
ing the  *  Blithesdnle  Romance,^  and  were  disappointed.  Haw- 
thorne is  great  sometimes  but  ne  strikes  me  as  wonderfully  tm- 
equftl.  It  is  a  glorious  evening,  and  I  wish  you  were  here — ^yoQ 
should  not  say  I  did  not  talk.  We  have  beautiful  sunsets  here, 
and  the  city,  as  I  look  out,  looks  like  a  picture  in  its  green  rim  of 
hills.  As  I  grow  older  I  love  Nature  more  and  more,  and  above 
all  the  little  village  where  I  was  born.  I  think  I  should  find  new 
beauties  everlastingly.  The  sweet  twilight/aUeth  dimly^  as  a  poetess 
would  say.  I  cannot  see  to  write,  and  so,  in  the  hope  of  hearing 
from  you  soon,  bid  you  good-by. 

**Most  sincerely  yours, 

**  Alice  Cart.'* 

Prof.  0.  W.  Wight,  an  eminent  scholar  and  author,  now 
a  resident  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  who  knew  the  Cary  Sisters 
on  their  first  arrival  in  the  East  writes  me  under  date  of 
February  10th,  1884,  as  follows  : 
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"1  mwle  tlie  acquuDtanei^  of  b(it?i  soon  aftLT  (liclr  retnuvdl  to 
Vtw  Tcirk  tn>m  Ihr  npighhdrlinnd  at  Cinmnnui.  They  irm 
tben  7<>aa{[.  hcipelnl,  ambitiouii,  frank  and  un»u[)liisticMPd  in  man- 
ner. Tlirit  TBfw*  had  alrciid;  ixltmctcd  Kome  attention,  and  mn 
and  •romea  of  lottcn  in  tlie  mciropolia  extended  (o  tlirnn  n  wel-  ' 
oom"  liaod.  Of  atriclly  fuhionablc  life  tlic;  knew  nothing  nnd 
«et«  n«Ter  Inltlftled  inio  Ita  myvterios.  Tb«7  ir«TP  apctilil;  rec- 
ofpiurd  by  tllo  ariitt(X:ratj  of  fitlluri-,  nnil  unlieaftntingljp  received 
into  iia  rankt.  Publiabm  were  kind  to  ihein  and  thua  naa  open- 
ed the  ««j  to  lionorably  cam  tlieir  breod.  Tliet  were  earneat 
joang  wotoen  and  entrred  u|ion  a  carrrr  of  lilcrnlum  with  coaF> 
■ge  and  energ;.  at  a  time  vlicn  Ili«  difflcultie*  in  the  way  were 
gremlcr  tlian  at  prewnt.     That  waa  more  than  thirty  jcani  afro. 

'*  Alir*  waa  rather  tall:  aomewhat  alonder.  Ittlie  nod  grtcefol; 

•  bniocit* — •  Canculan  brnncttc — a  Pcrainn  blonde,  with  flna, 
oiml  face,  large  dark  ejca.  ■  little  oriuntal  In  out  of  fealuret;  In 
Uiok,  peoaini,  at  llmri  >ad.  u  If  wearing  an  untold  mhtow  in  her 
beart.  Tlu  tfincB  of  lier  vuice  were  paihotlc.  and  while  her  fmlle 
waa  pleauat  «ho  rarrlj  indulged  in  langhtor.  Tlie  lenor  of  Im 
life  mn  Nrlnui  and  ah'.-  rurelj  utlereil  •  word  of  mrrrlmcnt.  Wit 
abc  mpprMJated,  bai  nerer  originated  It  He  natnra  raaponded 
tnrire  readily  to  teera  than  to  langbter.  Tet  there  wu  nothing  of 
tho  X'nli mental  InrhmTrnse  about  her.  Pcnsiveneaa  was  charac- 
(•riklic,  running  Into  tone,  look,  utterance.  Hbe  waa  made  to 
riii'itiniiallj  Ivacli  and  Koollie,  rather  than  to  mentally  duv.le  and 

■■  rheebc.  nn  ihe  oilier  h:ind,  was  rather  abort,  aomewhat  Klout, 
■  l''i;-'l''lj  "od  vivnciouB;  nho  a  brunette,  with  mnaaive  face,  pierc- 
in-  dirk  i-yib;  in  look  ak-rl,  in  sptfcb  prompt.     Tlie  lone  of  her 

T »;i.  ringing,  rle.ir  liki?  a  liell.     Pun  lurked  in  her  featureii, 

r-  I'll  t^  hjiriiig  uut  upon  the  beholder.  Never  bare  I  found  a 
w<ini:kii  Willi  hull  *•>  initlanlaneous  a  perception  of  the  incongruuud, 
wbi>  ir><e  uKemnce  tn  it  with  gri'ntcr  promptneM,  jiatncm  or  frol- 
ii  >>.ni''iip«ii.     She  waa  ■  inlolvrably  winy,'  and   her  ringing,  Riu»i- 

•  .1  Iniik'liter  WDN  cmtagiou!!.  Tlic  late  Itcv.  Dr.  Chnpin  w.ia  alone 
li'-r  r.jiial  in  ]>crt.  grot('si)ue,  innocent  eackiing,  urienpi.'Cled  puna, 
utiiicil  "itii  llie  uliiirp,  prompt  volubility  of  pyrolechnica.  Ilcr 
rcnvir-nlmnal  |>owtrs  were  very  grcuC.  Underlying  her  droll  bu- 
rn" r.  «aA  g'Hxl  acnte  oml  amiability.  There  waa  nothing  bitter  in 
Iji  I  naiure.      Large. hearted,  lender  of  the  (I'clinga  uf   utiicra,  ahe 
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"was  always  compassionable  and  beloved.    It  is  doubtful  whether 
she  was  any  happier  in  spirit  than  lier  pensive  sister. 

'^  Alice  and  Phoebe  completely  supplemented  each  other; 
and  were  entirely  devoted  to  each  other;  neither  would  marry, 
because  they  refused  to  be  separated.  I  lost  sight  of  them  during 
my  absence  of  nearly  half  a  dozen  years  in  Europe.  After  my 
return  my  pleasant  acquaintance  with  themwas  renewed.  They  bad 
prospered  and  moved  into  a  liouse  of  their  own  in  Twentieth 
Street.  Their  home  was  elegant  and  abounded  in  good  books. 
Around  them  had  gathered  a  group  of  congenial  friends.  Their 
Sunday  evening  receptions  were  frequented  by  men  and  women, 
eminent  in  various  walks  of  life.  Nearly  every  person  one  met 
there  hod  a  national  reputation  of  some  kind. 

**The  Muses  presided  and  the  Graces  were  not  abflent.  The 
conversation  was  of  the  highest  and  best,  brilliant  with  wit, 
weighty  with  thought,  rich  with  sentiment,  sometimes  serious 
with  erudition,  sometimes  flashing  with  repartee.  Anecdotes 
might  be  told  of  these  gatherings,  which,  when  some  of  the  still 
living  actors  have  departed,  may  find  their  way  into  literary  his- 
tory. 

*' Years  passed  away  with  their  wealth' of  laughter  and  tears, 
and  of  course  the  full  story  of  the  precious  lives  of  Alice  and 
Phoebe  Gary  cannot  be  told  here.  Of  their  last  days  I  could  not 
speak  if  I  would.  The  characteristics  of  their  genius,  as  gathered 
from  loDg  personal  intercourse,  rather  than  from  their  published 
works,  may  be  briefly  given. 

*'The  genius  of  Phoebe  was  like  itself,  and  could  be  compared 
with  nothing  else.  She  would  improvise  an  amusing  travesty  of 
almost  any  poem  placed  in  her  hands,  with  a  by-play  of  jokes  and 
puns  exploding  like  bunches  of  fire-crackers  in  an  empty  barrel, 
but  she  needed  the  stimulus  of  congenial  company  to  do  her  best 
in  this  way.  Her  improvised  efforts  of  the  kind  were  superior  to 
the  published  ones.  There  was  u  click  of  steel  in  her  verse  and 
flashes  of  wit  like  the  sparks  struck  from  steel  with  flint.  Tet 
pathos,  tenderness,  sweetness,  earnestness  were  not  wanting.  She 
could  remember  the  brook  and  the  forest  tree  of  the  farm  whence 
she  sprang,  and  recall  them  vividly  in  genuine  pictures  of  the  im- 
agination. The  school-house,  the  playground,  the  early  longings 
for  the  unknown  and  the  untried,  and  many  things  more,  were 
transformed  into  genuine  poetry.  But  I  must  not  forget  that  I 
am  writing  some  brief  reminiscences  and  not  exhaustive  critiqaes. 
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**  Tli«  fieniu*  of  Alien  ha*  perliftpii  bvun  tiifliciriitlj  ciencribed 
io  0*>iig  her  poitratt.  Id  licr  poriry,  MpccidI;  u  ioterprcled  b; 
lier  v*a  vuice  in  rvadinff,  wm  tlie  music  of  iho  walcTFnll,  of  Ihn 
hiunniiiiK  «f  !<(!».  or  of  thr  pUintivetwiiterof  birds,  theanpclacwi 
of  Bj>ple  bloMoiDS,  of  thu  blnwiug  clover,  or  of  the  ncw-mnvn  hn;, 
the  icDdcrncMottluiniaidnniighing  for  b  love  ibe  could  not  fathom 
•nd  could  not  raToal,  the  pntliosof  an  tinrulQlledlJfe,  lonkingout 
witb  UDtpckkabte  aorrow  imu  the  ipirituol  realms  that  lie  sliuduwy 
•ad  ahurelv**  both  this  tide  >n<l  bvjond  tlio  |)ortalB  of  eternitj. 
MwUckrrl  ihi' lytic  fire  >in>I  th'.-  (irirck  cuhui<i.:1  MrA.  Brawnii'i;; 
ik*  bad  BOM  of  tlM  erotic  pMrioD  of  Sappho;  she  waa  the  equal  of 
Mn.  HeMaaefai  para  Hntimeiit  and  grMeofTcraiflcatlou;  alia  waa 
aot  at  all  iDforior  to  Hii.  Sigoarae;  in  trader  aong,  flowing  apnii- 
l—entwly  from  a  rieb  womanlj  life;  irith  the  infloencaa  of  time 
aad  |AwB,  witb  tbe  inapiria^  frieodahip  of  a  Michael  Angela,  ahe 
■ight  Imt*  baM  a  Vlttoria  Colonna." 

Oiw  of  the  most  affecting  datiet  of  toy  life  wm  ftirang- 
ing  for  the  fanenl  Mrrioea  of  their  joungest  uflterElmiiia, 
— who  died  in  I867CI  Sbe  waa  one  of  the  moet  beaattfol 
women  I  baTo  erer  met — uid  her  earl;  death,  tbongh  loDg 
looked  for,  Alice  and  Phcebe  took  much  to  heart.  Alice 
Bp«;akB  of  her  rc|>eiicwlly  id  hur  "  Ix)¥er'8  Diary."  Wc 
M-U-ct«d  thoeito  fur  liur  buriul  iu  Greetiwood,  wlicrc,  a  few 
years  later,  Alice  ami  I'litobu  were  laid  by  licr  side.  Tlic 
bearers  of  tlio  remains  uf  Elminu  were  Horace  (Jrcetcy, 
Oliver  Johnson,  Samuel  Siucluir  and  myself.  Mr.  Johnson 
delivered  a  most  toutliing  (unerul  address. 

It  was  my  misfortune  lo  be  absent  in  a  distiint  part 
of  tbe  country,  when  both  tliesc  dear  friisnda  of  mine  gick- 
cned  and  died.  A  tt.'ltgrum  that  Alice  Gary  waa  dead, 
and  anolluT,  six  months  later,  that  I'licebe  was  dead,  was 
a  double  shock  to  me  and  my  funiily,  all  of  whom  loved 
the  sisU'n  so  well.  Alice  died  on  the  12lli  of  February, 
1H71,  hor  funeral  tukin^  jiliice  two  duys  Inter. 

Miss  Mary  L  Booth,  Editor  of  Harper'*  Bazaar,  and 
one  of  Alice  Car}''8  mo^l  intimate  friends,  gives  tbo  foU 
lowing  accoQOt  of  her  funeral,  iu  that  ^laper  : 
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*'  The  14th  of  February  was  a  day  of  storm  and  immense  snow 
fall.  Through  it  all  hundreds  went  to  the  Church  of  the  Strang- 
ers, where  the  services  at  her  obsequies  were  conducted  by  ber 
friend,  Rev.  Dr.  Deems.  Early  in  Dr.  Deents'  ministry  in  New 
York,  she  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  the  church  thst 
was  to  be  unsectarian  and  free  for  all  strangers. 

*'  It  was  the  last  in  which  she  was  able  to  hear  the  GkMpelf  bat 
her  intense  interest  in,  it  deepened  to  her  dying  day.  Often  in 
her  sickness  she  expressed  the  wish  that  she  could  contrive  some 
way  to  obtain  a  church  for  the  congregation,  which  was  then 
worshipping  in  the  chapel  of  the  University.  When  she  learned 
that  Commodore  Vanderbilt  had  given  the  Mercer  Street  Choreh 
to  Dr.  Deems  for  his  Christian  work,  she  was  overjoyed  into 
speechlessness,  and  could  not  have  been  more  grateful,  if  some 
great  personal  favor  had  been  conferred  on  her.  Her  anxiety  to 
be  present  at  the  opening  exercises  was  intense,  but  she  conld  not. 
8he  went  into  the  church  at  last  to  lie  in  quiet  and  beauty,  among 
flowers,  music  and  friends,  while  her  pastor,  tearfully  and  heart- 
ily interpreted  the  love  and  grief  of  a  large  assembly,  in  which 
were  many  poor,  some  servants,  many  who  loved  her  in  her  books, 
and  almost  every  woman  and  man  in  New  York,  who  is  distin- 
guished in  literature.  And  while  he  talked  great  men  bowed 
their  heads  and  wept.  She  was  carried  to  Greenwood,  a  score  of 
devoted  friends  following  through  the  storm,  and  seeing  her 
precious  dust  laid  beside  that  of  her  sister  Elmina. 

'*  Immediately  the  heavens  covered  her  resting-place  with 
drapery  as  white  as  her  soul,  and  as  soft  and  noiseless  as  her 
charity." 

And  thus  Alice  Cary,  lived,  died  and  was  bnried. 

In  the  memorial  volume  by  Mary  Glemmer,  which  was 
written  at  the  request  of  the  Gary  Brothers,  and  which 
she  has  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal,  I  find  the  following : 

'^Had  Alice  Cary  married  the  man  she  then  loved,  she  never 
would  have  come  to  New  York  at  all,  to  coin  the  rare  gifts  of  her 
brain  and  soul  into  money  for  shelter  and  bread.  Business  inter- 
ests had  brouglit  into  her  western  neighborhood  a  man,  at 
that  time  much  her  superior  in  years,  culture  and  fortane. 
Naturally  he  sought  the  society  of  a  young,  lovely  woman  so 
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■ajirrior  to  tier  surround iogs  kad  na!KM-i&tifin«.  Tn  Alli^o  lio  waa 
llto  malt  of  tDca.  U  u  dciubtlul  il  [lie  luuiil  rklilj  eaduwi-d  lOiiii 
of  Uw  worltli  nhoni  the  met  ufterHurds  in  licr  titrger  tphirrc,  cvst 
won.  to  btr,  lUo  s|)l(itiilar  uf  ibsuIimkI  wliicli  iuftnUtt  LliU  king 
u(  licr  joulb.  Alice  Cu-j  Itived  tliU  moo,  and  in  the  (>ro(ouiidest 
■niM  iha  never  lovrd  aootbor.  A  pruud  slid  j>ro8pcrou8  family 
ttivugUI  all  lltoir  firiile  Mid  puwer  lo  bear  uu  a  ood  to  prevent  hit 
matTjlitg  a  dirt,  to  Uiein  nncduratcil,  ru»tic  and  {KHtr.  '  I  waited 
tor  (IDC  wtiu  avtvc  cauio  tiacJi,'  tix-  miid.  '  Yet  I  l>eliev«d  be  would 
come,  till  I  read  id  a  paper  hi*  uutrriagc  to  dnolber,'  Can  you 
think  what  lile  oould  b«— luvmg  one,  waiting  fur  one  wbu  would 

"  B*  did  cvmc  at  ImI.  titi  wiFe  had  died.  Atico  whi  djiug. 
The  gtaj  -liurei]  mim  Mt  duwn  beiidt  the  grny-liairvd  woman.  I.ifo 
tiad  dealt  ptokpcrouat;  with  liim,  aa  is  ita  wont  with  men.  Buf- 
(vriag  aod  dcaiti  liad  takuu  all  Iruu  h«>r,  lave  the  luaire  of  lier 
wuiuln-ua  eiea.  Prom  Iter  wan  nnd  waatL-d  for.o  ihcy  alionc  upon 
btai  full  of  (undcmoaa  and  youth.  Thus  tboy  met,  wlili  lite  b«- 
biad  tliciD— tliej  wtiu  fMcted  pliglitod  iovun,  wlieu  life  wta 
jwung.  ll«  waa  the  man  wbora  alie  forgave  for  bcr  bli);littHl  and 
wnrj  life,  witb  a  unlle  of  pattlug  u  di«lu«  u  ever  lit  the  face  of 

VOBU." 

Ph«be  soon  followed  her  aister  to  the  grave.  They 
w<-ri-  to  unlike  in  peraonul  appcunincc,  in  conversation  and 
111  uiaijy  vt  tlieir  ttutcs.  In  devoliun  to  each  other  they 
wiTu  im  une.  I'hcel>o  wua  depoudeut  ujion  Alice,  svlio  wati 
)u-r  fiujij>art  and  stay.  They  iiutl  trodden  tlie  tiuuie  tittjniry 
path  t"^etlier  from  poverty  to  competence.  I'hojbo  was 
L-uiibLantly  gruwing  in  literary  strength  ami  had  ijlie  lived 
a  lew  yeiu-s  longer  wo  ahuuld  have  heard  much  more  of 
her  AS  a  poet.  Aa  soon  aa  her  death  watt  knowu,  thu 
d^iily  papers  said  :  "The  wittjuut  woman  in  America  ia 
di-ad." 

I  remember  once  having  the  honor  auj  good  rrrlune  to 
Iravi'l  witli  tier  ua  fur  OS  her  sister's  residence  in  Itidiaua, 
and  through  thii  day  and  evening  of  travel,  her  wit  was 
cvutinuous  as  the  sparks  of  tlie  locomotive  just  ahciul. 

Mrs.  Clemmer  says  in  her  "Memorial  Volume  :" 
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'*  Phoebe  Gary  was  th«  most  literal  of  human  beings.  Never 
did  there  live  such  a  diseuchanter.  Hold  up  to  her,  in  her  literal 
every-day  world,  your  most  precious  dream,  and  in  an  instant,  by 
a  single  rapier  of  a  sentence,  she  would  thrust  it  through  and  strip 
it  of  the  last  vestige  of  glamour  and  you  would  see  nothing  before 
you  but  a  cold,  staring  fact.  It  was  this  tenacious  grip  on  reality, 
this  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  in  the  relation  between  words  and 
things,  which  made  her  the  most  spontaneous  of  punsters  and  a 
very  queen  of  parodies.'' 

A  volume  of  her  "  Parodies  "  was  published  in  the  year 
1855,  by  Ticknor  &  Fields.  But  Phoebe  Gary  had  two 
sides  to  her  talent,  many  of  her  poems  being  of  a  tender, 
pathetic  and  of  a  religious  nature. 

Her  famous  ^'Nearer  Home''  was  written  in  1852. 
Many  variations  of  the  poem  have  been  published.  In  1869 
she  assisted  Dr.  Deems  in  the  preparation  of  Hymns  for 
all  Christians  for  the  use  of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers. 
At  his  solicitation  she  allowed  her  hymn  to  go  into  the 
books  with  this  note,  ^^  The  author  desires  the  following  to 
be  considered  hereafter  her  authorized  version.''  She  spent 
days  over  the  fourth  stanza,  making  many  alterations  be- 
fore she  could  suit  herself. 

<*  NEARER    HOME. 

'*  One  sweetly  solemn  thought 
Comes  to  me  o'er  and  o*er; 
Pm  nearer  my  home  to-day 
Than  I  ever  have  been  before: 

**  Nearer  my  Father's  house. 

Where  the  many  mansions  be; 
Nearer  the  great  white  throne. 
Nearer  the  crystal  sea; 

"  Nearer  the  bound  of  life, 

Where  we  lay  our  burdens  down  $ 
Nearer  leaving  the  cross, 
Nearer  gaiuing  the  crown: 


ALICE  AND 

PU(£BK  GARY. 

■■  But  ihL-  waves 

of  tliat  Hi  lent  ten 

Roll  dark  brtore  my  sight. 

Th&t  brigbll; 

the  oTliiTBide 

Brc>k  oa  > 

shore  of  light. 

**  0,  If  By  mortal  feet 

HftT«  almoat  gained  Uw  brink, 
If  It  b*  I  KBl  tiMrv  homo 
■ns  to-dif  tbait  I  tbiak: 

**  VUknr,  porfect  my  Iraat, 
Lrt  my  iiurit  feel  in  deelh, 
That  ber  feet  are  flnnlj  aet 
On  the  Rock  of  a  Uvlog  r^th  r 

Dr.  Deemi  onoe  said  that  Fhcebe  and  Alioe  Oujr  wen 
■piritnal  Sismew  twins.  The  night  after  Alioo'e  fnnentl 
b«  went  to  the  honse  and  found  every  room  opened  and 
lil^ted.  Pfacebe  aaid  it  waa  Alice'*  wiah  that  ererTthing 
dbinUd  be  nude  oheerfnl  whoa  she  wai  gone.  The  frioBda 
■at  and  talked  daring  the  evemng,  sometimea  laughing 
OTCT  amusing  ecenes  in  which  Alice  had  been  oonoorned. 
He  then  hoped  that  Phcebe  would  recOTer  from  the  great 
blow  that  had  fallen  upon  lier,  and  a  plan  of  literary  work 
wu  laid  out  fur  lior.  But  it  vns  soun  apparent  that  she 
waa  to  fullow  her  sister.  She  would  nut  work.  Tbc  Hue 
glow  of  her  ootnplciion  fud'xl,  aud  strunds  of  white  began 
U>  ap|iear  in  hor  "  midnight  hair,"  One  day  he  found  her 
rolling  in  her  bed  iti  au  agony  of  despondency,  when  he 
rallied  tier  by  telling  her  that  it  was  a  itin  and  a  ehamo  far 
any  womiin,  whose  ueefulnei^x  had  gone  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  whose  words  would  be  repeated  forever,  to  be 
giving  way  to  despondency  and  tried  to  cheer  lier  by 
re|)euli[ig  the  following  story  : 

*' A  (t'-nrlemiin  in  China,  inlruslrd  with  packsKCii  for  a  foung 
man  fiom  liiH  frii-niio  in  the  Unilrd  States,  iGnrucil  that  lie  would 
I'Mlmlily  Ih'  fiiiiiul  in  a  certain  ({ambtiiig-huuie.  He  weal  tlijlhi-r. 
liul  ti't  iin-in);  the  yuung  man.  a;it  down  and  waited,  in  Ihu  liij[tii 
that  Iw  might  eonw   in.       The  place  waa  a  l>edlam  of  noisca,   mva 
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New  York.  They  often  wondered  why  any  one  fond  of  liter- 
ary society  like  myself  should  not  live  in  the  city  and  en- 
joy cosmopolitan  life  heartily  as  they  did.  And  still  not 
only  their  prose  but  their  poetry  was  constantly  depicting 
country  life.  They  enjoyed  country  diyersions,  however, 
notwithstanding.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  all  three 
of  the  sisters  accompanied  me  on  a  brief  yisit  to  my  resi- 
dence on  the  Hudson  near  Yonkers — it  was  in  the  summer 
time,  and  the  lawn  of  dover  in  front  of  the  house  was 
fragrant  with  its  blossoms — my  wife  had  hardly  greeted 
them  before  Alice  sat  down  on  the  steps  and  deliberately 
took  off  her  shoes  and  stockings  and  literally  waded  through 
the  clover.  Her  Olovemook  stories  are  full  of  eyidenoe 
like  this  of  her  natural  love  of  country  life. 

When  I  related  tliis  incident  to  Dr.  Deems,  he  said  it 
reminded  liim  that  Alice  in  her  last  illness  suffered  greatly 
from  a  disease  which  shortened  one  limb  and  subjected  her 
to  intense  pain.  Once  when  he  was  holding  her  shoulders 
and  Mrs.  Deems  was  gently  but  firmly  drawing  the  limb, 
Alice  said,  **  One  form  of  my  dreams  which  comes  frequent- 
ly is  that  of  running  rapidly  bare-footed,  every  particle  of 
ground  seeming  to  tickle  every  particle  of  my  foot.''  This 
remark  occurred  to  Dr.  Deems  when  soon  after  her  death 
he  read  the  following  b^utiful  line,  which  Alice  had  writ- 
ten descriptive  of  her  own  experience  : 

**  My  soul  is  full  of  whispered  song  ; 

My  blindness  is  my  sight  ; 
The  shadows  that  I  feared  so  long 

Are  all  aglow  with  light  : 
And  while  my  pulses  feebly  beat. 

My  faith  doth  so  abound 
I  feel  grow  firm,  beneath  my  feet, 

The  green  immortal  ground.'' 

An  incident  is  mentioned  or  a  young  Southern  lady 
(now  Mrs.  Marion  J.  Verdery,  of  Augusta,  (Ja.,)  who 
from  childhood  had  been  a  loving  student  of  Alice  Gary's 
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portrj,  remarking  st  the  funeral,  that  aho  believed  she 
could  find  each  flower  of  our  Middle  States  aud  many  of 
tfaoM  of  the  South  mentioned  with  appreciation  in  some  of 
Alice  Carjr's  [>oetrj. 

Oliver  Johnson,  the  well-known  early  abolitioQiat,  who 
with  hti  wife  wrn.i  intimate  and  devoted  friends  of  them 
both,  writes  me  nnder  date  of  April  3d,  1884 : 

"  TIm  dtton  will  tmt  hold  an  honored  place  in  my  mcmor;. 
I  mmt  paai  thraoyb  th«  Tourth  Aveone,  that  inv  «yua  do  Dot  seek 
tb«  Uttto  houM  BMT  tba  oonw  of  Twentieth  S^nii-t,  wliero  the; 
MtkMfneided,  ud  where  I  waaeoofteo  agiK  :<i.  ExtcrnaUy  it 
Joee  aot  eeem  chaoged  elnoe  thej  left  it,  and  [  iv.in  luudly  divest 
Mfeeir  of  the  feeling  that  I  ebould  find  tbemttill  ihviv  if  I  ehould 
riag  the  door-bell  and  Inqaire  for  tbem.  Thej  died  too  earlj,  be- 
fom  coaipletclj  achieving  the  fame  which  awdted  them;  bot  thej 
Urad  long  enough  to  endear  theouelvee  not  only  to  ihelr  near 
Meadt,  bat  to  thooMuidi  who  sever  eaw  them." 

Harj  Olnamer  writea  me  nnder  date  of  Muoh  14tli, 
1884: 

"  Ton  are  welftome  to  any  quotatinn  joa  may  wi«h  to  make 
from  Ihr  Carj  Mfmurial.  I  narralv  thnt  book  from  mj  hcnrt  aa 
well  ni  frnm  my  memory.  It  comts  from  love  and  Irulli  and  if  it 
c*n  rommeDce  tu  illuatrate  llie  life  of  the  dcnrest  wimnn  t  have 
eter  knimn,  it  wilt  add  to  my  happinPH.  1  liare  never  ccanod  to 
mix  Alico  Car.T.  ar.(l  all  the  more  that  my  own  litf  18  full  and 
lia|i|iy.  Nor  do  I  ceue  to  love  Phoebe,  though  in  lifo  1  was  not 
»i  innmnt>-l)r  hound  to  her  by  the  cloie  sympatbetic  ipirituat  reta- 
tiiiD*  wliith  UiuDil  me  to  Alice." 

AirioDi;  tlioao  I  occasionally  met  at  the  Gary's  evenings 
at  h*>mu  wt^rc  Mr.  and  Mrs.  0.  J.  Victor.  Coming,  as  they 
al]  •lid.  from  Ohio,  and  all  of  thcni  authors,  they  naturally 
Win*  iniiniaO',  )>oth  in  a  social  and  literary  way.  Metta 
Victoria  Victor,  like  Alicu,  was  timid  of  the  public  aud 
wa^  almost  a  stninger  save  to  the  select  circle  who  had  the 
enlrii-  to  liiT  pretty  liome  in  New  Jersey.  Between  Mrs. 
Victor  anil  the  Carys  the  intimacy  was  that  of  siatera.  The 
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last  place  Phcabe  visited,  and  shortly  before  her  death  was 
at  the  Victors'  residence,  the  terraces,  of  which  both  sis- 
ters were  very  fond.  They  once  gave  an  old-fashioned 
''hasking  bee''  in  the  great  barn,  at  whioh  a  hundred 
gaests  were  present  as  '^  hnskers."  PhoBbe  ofSoiated  as  a 
kind  of  mistress  of  ceremonies,  and  everything  was  carried 
oat  in  true  pioneer  style — a  fiddler  on  a  barrel,  an  immense 
heap  of  corn  on  the  broad  floor,  lanterns  suspended,  hnsk- 
ers on  and  around  the  pile  and  in  the  adjacent  '^  mows ;" 
cider  and  doughnuts  for  refreshment,  and  fun  (ul  libUum, 
even  to  the  struggle  to  get  away  from  the  penalty  of  the 
red  ears.  Alice  sought  the  retirement  of  the  hay  mow,  but 
Piioebe  was  everywhere,  the  bright  particular  star  of  the 
occasion,  with  her  irrepressible  humor  flashing  like  fire- 
works over  all.  After  the  great  pile  was  husked  there  fol- 
lowed the  dance  on  the  swept  floor,  and  the  breaking  up 
was  not  until  long  after  midnight.  The  next  morning 
Phodbe  returned,  laden  with  huge  ears  for  Horace  Greeley, 
which  he  displayed  over  his  desk  in  his  "  den."  Greeley 
was  to  have  been  present,  but  was,  at  the  last  moment,  de- 
tained, whereat  he  swore;  and  Phoebe  took  him  the  ears, 
as  she  averred,  to  make  him  "  acknowledge  the  com"  for 
swearing. 

In  the  year  1868,  I  purchased  a  fruit  farm  at  Aiken, 
S.  C,  of  John  E.  Marlcy,  a  well-known  citizen  of  that  place. 
I  had  no  intention  of  residing  there  at  the  time,  but  I  soon 
found  I  had  the  inevitable  elephant  on  my  hands  which 
necessitated  my  going  there  to  look  after  the  property,  not 
expecting  however  to  be  absent,  as  I  was,  for  two  or  three 
years.  I  had  been  explaining  the  matter  of  my  purchase 
to  Phodbo  Gary  a  short  time  previous.  She  had  never  seen 
Oharles  Dickens,  and  as  he  was  to  read  one  of  his  Christ- 
mas stories  at  Stein  way  Hall,  we  went  together  to  hear  him. 
The  first  words  Dickens  uttered  were  :  '*  Marley  was  dead 
to  begin  with."  Quick  as  a  flash  Phoebe  turned  to  me  and 
asked  how  I  could  buy  a  farm  of  a  dead  man  ?  Alas  I  the 
sequel  proved  I  found  a  very  live  Marley. 
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On  tb«  8th  of  Scptf-mbcr,  1866,  my  wife  nnd  myspK 
orlcbrutcd  uur  Silver  wedding.  Oue  of  the  plcasunt  mcin- 
on«  of  that  ffsthoring  Is  the  followiQg  impromptu  signed 
by  PhwU)  Cury ; 

*'  Some  flrn  nnd  twcnt;  jcan  ago, 
Our  timu  ot  jouth  snil  ra|it<)ra, 
Our  liosl  win  m  bewitching  benu, 
TtM  glria  all  trtod  to  oftptora. 

Ov  hwtwi  twM  who  won  tb*  Add  ; 

All  boDcw  tben  to  hat  ba, 
8ha  jiHtlr  takM  Um  prlM  w«  yield, 
la  ■he  won  the  Derby." 


I  noMtnbCT  oiM  snltry  ■nmmer  tomioon  s  namber  of 
litnwT  gmtleram  wen  talkisg  togrther  in  tfae  front  part 
«f  oar  ITmhw  Street  itare,  among  them  John  Q.  Saze  the 
witty  poet.  Soon  Alice  «nd  Pbcebe  entered,  the  latter,  m 
Bmdt  dreoed  in  r  close-fitting  bodice.  She  snd  Sexe  eyed 
•aeb  other  for  ■  moment,  when  the  Utter  nid,  "  Fie,  Hibb 
Phtfbf,  why  do  you  drcM  so  cloecly  such  snltry  weather? 
IxH.k  at  mc"(hoh!kd  on  a  linen  duster,  and  was  fanning 
himst'lf  iiiiJufitriout<}y,  as  uKual). 

Phooljc  replied  instanier :  "/  never  feel  comfortable 
with  loose  Backs  aroun:!  me." 

On  another  occasion,  as  wo  were  sitting  around  tlie  ero- 
ning  tea'tublo,  the  cjoextion  arose  iibout  the  number  of 
children  Johu  Itogcra  poBaesacd — "  nine  small  children  und 
oiM'  lit  the  breast."  The  eumpuny  w:i8  about  evenly  divided 
whether  ihcre  were  nine  or  ton.  Phifibo  was  appe.tlcd  to, 
when  she  snid  "Ten,  of   course." 

How  do  yon  reach  ancli  a  jiositivo  decision  ?  "  Don't 
nine  and  one  to  carry  make  ten  ?" 

Oiicovening  lit  11  little  gathering  which  was  characterized 
bv  prrtil  hilarity,  oue  of  the  ipiiet  parties  present  who  wag 
not  'ii*y»m^il  to  bo  merry,  wiin  ottked  the  question,  "  Why 
don't  you  laugh  ?  yon  ait  there  just  like  a  post."    "  There  1" 
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said  PhcBbe,  "  She  called  you  a  post ;  why  don't  you  rail 
at  her  I*' 

At  another  time,  when  the  sisters  were  dining  out 
where  there  was  plenty  of  wine  on  the  table,  some  one 
asked  them  what  kind  of  wines  they  kept.  ''Oh  !*'  said 
Phoebe,  **  we  drink  Heidsec,  but  we  keep  mum." 

Mrs.  Olemmer  relates  that  Alice's  little  visitors  were 
sometimes  silent  ones.  Going  into  her  room  one  day  there 
was  a  row  of  photographs,  all  little  girls,  arranged  before  her 
on  her  desk.  **  Whose  little  girls  ?"  was  the  eager  question. 
**  Mine  !"  was  the  answer,  **  they're  all  Alice  Gary's.  Take 
your  choice,  the  only  trouble  they  make  me  is,  I  can't  pos- 
sibly get  time  to  write  them  all.  Though  I  do  try  to,  to  the 
babies'  mothers."  AH  the  portraits  had  been  sent  by  the 
parents  of  her  little  namesakes.  It  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate to  mention  that  I  am  dictating  these  words  to  my 
youngest  child,  who  bears  the  name  of  the  poetess,  and 
from  whom  she  received  a  golden  necklace  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  her  first  birthday. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Phoebe  Gary  a  letter  appeared 
in  the  TVibune  written  by  James  Somerville,  my  life-long 
friend  and  a  great  admirer  of  the  Gary  Sisters — ^suggesting 
a  monument  to  their  memory.  The  suggestion  was  act^d 
upon  at  once  with  success,  Mr.  F.  B.  Garpenter,  the  artist, 
taking  in  charge  the  rKising  of  funds  for  that  purpose.  The 
monument  is  of  Quincy  granite,  and  consists  of  a  simple 
base  and  die  with  cap,  together  with  polished  n^arble. 

The  whole  is  plain,  simple  and  durable.  Horace  Gree- 
ley headed  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the  fund  and  expressed 
a  desire  to  see  the  monument  erected  before  he  died.  This 
expectation  was  not  realized,  but  the  work  was  completed 
soon  after  his  own  remains  were  laid  in  the  same  cemetery. 
Mr.  Greeley  had  followed  to  the  grave  as  a  pall-bearer  each 
one  of  the  three  sisters.  It  seemed  fitting  that  he  who 
through  life  was  so  identified  with  them  should  find  his 
last  resting-place  near  by  in  the  same  beautiful  cemetery. 


XIV. 
H.O.HOU6HT0N-H0UGHT0N,MIFFUN  &  CO. 

SivetMide  Pre^a  aridiu  fuunder^T/ie  "  PritUer'a  DeviV 
and  jVmiA  WeJuter —  Young  Houghton  b€Come»  3Sdi- 
tor — Birninj/  uf  the  0<:ean  Monarch — JTouffhlon 
raUt*  hit  JirH  CapUai — Timely  aid  J'rom  Alabaitta — 
"  /  married  your  Votuin " — Found$  tht  JiivtrtUft 
J'rtt*—  Contolidation  of  Firmt — A  Uanlic  Monthly  it 
Bom — Me*tM  Alice  and  Phahi  Vary — TTtree /amou* 
FtttitaU—  Whitlier  VintitT—lfolmea  BreakfoBt— 
Sloiet  Parly — DitappoinUd  lady  Cantril/utori — 
Rirmide  Pre**  Kinpliiyta — Citml/ridi/ii  a  Happy 
Homi, 

npIIE  namo  of  II<^nry  0.  Ilouglitoii,  and  that  of  tho 
-^  Rivertidt  Prets,  arc  synonymous.  They  may  be  COii- 
■iiJorcil  one  and  inecjiarulile.  The  I'tftt  \a  hardly  epoken 
of&ivcin  cuiiucction  with  its  founder — who  to-day  Etands 
unehullcngcd  as  llie  lii§t  ]irit)t<'r  in  the  purely  ltt«rary, 
■rtiBtic  and  resthetic  features  of  book  jiriiiting  in  this  conn- 
try  if  not  in  the  wcjild.  It  is  interesting  and  instructive 
V>T  young  nun  to  reiui  of  tlic  careirof  .Mr.  Uonghton,  from 
a  [)riiiler'§  Ikiv,  who  gradually  worked  his  way  up  to  bin 
pre-*'nt  eminent  ]>opition, — the  head  of  the  best  appointed 
tHxik  puhli»hii)g  c(>l:ibliiihment  in  America.  Mr.  Ilough- 
toa'«  early  life  is  not  niilike  that  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
the  hilc  Thurlow  Weed,  in  their  career  as  printers.  At  tho 
e  irly  age  of  thirteen  he  was  en:;agfd  a«  "  Printer's  Devil  " 
ill  [lie  oflQceof  Kho  Burlin/jton  /Vce/>c«,  where  he  labored 
early  and  late,  spending  the  "long  old-fashioned  days," 
[»71] 
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as  he  once  said,  in  manual  labor ;  bat  deToting  his  even* 
ings  and  all  other  spare  moments  which  were  free  to  him, 
to  the  studies  necessary  to  fit  him  for  college,  to  enter 
which  was  his  chief  ambition.  Young  Houghton's  monot- 
onous life  at  the  printer's  case,  was  yoried  one  day  by  a 
most  curious  and  interesting  incident. 

A  slight,  pale-faced  man  came  into  the  office  where  he 
was  at  work,  and  accosting  him,  handed  him  a  printed  slip 
saying,  '^  My  lad,  when  you  use  these  words  spell  them  as 
here  ;  Hheater ' — '  center '  and  all  such  words  accordingly." 
The  stranger  was  no  other  than  Noah  Webster,  the  great 
lexicographer,  who  was  then  traveling  on  foot,  visiting  the 
country  printing-offices  to  persuade  the  printers  to  adopt 
his  fashion  of  spelling.  Could  the  young  "  Printer's 
Devil "  have  looked  thirty  years  into  the  future  ho  would 
have  seen  himself  at  the  head  of  a  mammoth  establishment 
turning  out  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Webster's  Una- 
bridged Dictionary  from  his  own  printing-office  and  bind- 
ery. Mr.  Houghton  entered  college  at  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont, with  a  purse  containing  just  three  York  shillings, 
two  of  which  he  used  to  put  his  room  in  order,  leaving 
him  twelve  and  one  half  cents,  towards  his  four  years'  course 
of  education.  But  he  appreciated  the  fact  that  only  by 
hard  work  and  diligence  could  he  reach  the  goal  of  his 
ambition  ;  therefore,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  friendly  help, 
he  was  enabled  to  graduate  at  the  expiration  of  the  four 
years,  with  the  honors  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Soon  after 
receiving  this  degree,  young  Houghton  engaged  with  the 
Boston  Evening  Traveller,  as  reporter,  at  a  salary  of  five 
dollars  per  week.  He  was  engaged  in  setting  type  for  ten 
hours  of  each  day,  and  divided  the  remainder  of  the  twenty- 
four  between  reporting  lectures  for  the  paper  and  sleep. 
He  had  a  very  retentive  memory,  being  enabled  to  write 
out  the  lecture  or  sermon  after  one  hearing,  the  editor 
being  always  pleased  with  the  accuracy  of  his  reports.  One 
day  the  editor  in  chief  said  to  Houghton  that  he  was  sick 
and  wanted  him  to  temporarily  take  his  place, — a  very  re- 
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qmnaibl*  pociiion  for  »o  fonng  »  penon.  He  did  oot  hesi- 
tate, liotroTer,  to  Uko  hia  seat  in  the  eanctom  u  Chief 
Editor  pro  tem.  Ouo  day  as  he  went  home  to  dinner 
be  fell  in  with  one  of  the  passengers  of  the  ill-fated 
aUi[i  "Ocean  Monurcii,"  which  hod  recently  been  burned 
»i  'i-ii.vli'i  tol'i  liini  i-niiiiiof  the  pKTtionlarsof  the  disHter, 
•nd  bow  oowardly  the  captain  had  acted.  The  latter  was 
an  old  nan,  a  broken-down  merchant,  who  had  been  put  in 
charge  of  the  ship  for  the  sake  of  giving  him  a  place.  Hr. 
Boiigfaton*s  informant  told  himthatassooa  astheihipwia 
oo  On^  five  or  six  miles  oat,  the  captain  got  in  a  small  boat 
and  returned  to  Liyerpool,  and  when  the  poor  oreatnres  on 
board  the  ship  were  struggling  for  their  lires  he  was  qniet- 
ly  eating  bis  dinner  in  that  city.  He  told  him  also  bow 
Um  colored  steworden  went  into  the  hold  to  get  oat  the 
powder  to  prerent  the  ship  from  blowing  np,  niking  her 
life  in  so  doing.  After  bearing  this  pathetic  story  the 
yoDDg  editor  retarned  to  the  office  and  wrote  a  long  ao- 
oonat,  in  which  the  captain  was  Bererely  reprimanded  and 
tbe  stewardess  highly  praised.  This  article  created  a  great 
stnaiiiun  in  BosCuii  ut  the  time.  It  wtis  supposed  to  have 
Uin  HTilU-ii  by  a  tltTgyman  who  was  connected  with  tho 
]U|-tT.  'i'lie  other  city  jwipcrs  criticised  it  Tcry  severely. 
■■  Wli;it  (l.)ea  a  ckrgyniiin  know  aliotit  asliip  ?  Pretty  man 
hf  is  to  talk  a))<>ut  that,"  tlioy  said.  Soon  us  tho  English 
)i:i|>4'r>^  urrivi'd  tlii-y  wore  found  to  criticise  tho  captain  as 
•tTtrcly  as  the  Traveller.  There  wore  over  a  hundred 
jM^iplc  btimed  with  (ho  ship  which  tragic  event  occurred 
in  1M>1.  A  nciphlior  of  Mr.  ilonghtoti's  in  Cambridge  who 
hall  I'lfiji;  ri'--iiji'd  tlii-re  was  continniilly  chiifling  the  former 
for  not  having  ii  will  of  hit  own.  One  day  talking  upon 
ih;-  Miljjict  us  u-iual,  he  said,  "  1  like  to  sec  men  B)>eak  their 
miti'l".  A  pi'<fl  many  ycurs  ag,o  there  was  an  article  in  Iho 
li—Oiii  '/hirt/l'rof  ihi'  kind  1  like,  ubiiut  a  shipwreck, 
wlii'h  l^{>l'ku  right  out  wli:it  was  meant  nnd  gave  it  to  the 
capi'iiii  Ml  the  right  way."  lie  went  on  aaviiig  whata  good 
article  iliat  wuq^    Said  Mr.   Houghton  to  his  tormentor. 
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"  I  wrote  that  when  I  was  a  boy/'  After  that  there  was 
no  more  cbafiSng  about  lack  of  wilL 

While  engaged  in  the  office  of  the  "  TVaveUer"  Mr. 
BoUes,  of  the  firm  of  Freeman  &  Bolles,  then  among  the 
leading  printers  of  Boston,  called  one  day  on  young  Hough- 
ton and  said  to  him  that  his  partner  desired  to  sell  out  his 
interest  in  the  firm,  and  that  he  should  like  him  to  buy  it, 
and  become  a  partner.  Houghton  assured  Mr.  Bolles  that 
he  had  no  capital ;  having  paid  ofF  his  college  debts  he 
stood  just  about  even  with  the  world,  had  no  claim  on  any 
one  this  side  of  Alabama,  and  could  not  see  his  way  clear 
to  raise  the  necessary  amount  of  capital.. 

Mr.  Houghton  had  previously  worked  for  Mr.  Bolles, 
who  was  fully  convinced  as  to  his  capabilities,  and  urged 
him  to  exert  all  his  energies  to  raise  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars, the  amount  necessary  to  buy  out  the  interest  of  Mr. 
Freeman.  Mr.  Houghton  agreed  to  try.  The  first  friend 
he  called  upon  offered  to  lend  him  his  note  for  one  hundred 
dollars  at  six  months.  Taking  the  cue  from  this,  he 
called  on  various  parties,  among  others  the  publishers  of 
the  Traveller^  and  succeeded  in  bringing  up  the  amount 
raised  to  fivQ  hundred  dollars  in  promissory  notes,  which 
he  got  discounted  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent  a  month,  net- 
ting him  in  cash  much  less,  owing  to  the  big  rate  of  in- 
terest paid.  His  next  move  was  to  write  to  a  friend  in 
Alabama  (whom  he  had  never  met  but  once)  in  regard  to 
the  matter.  His  friend  replied  that  he  would  guarantee 
the  payment,  provided  another  relative  would  furnish  the 
money.  A  relative  of  Mr.  Houghton  did  so,  making  the 
capital  so  far  raised  about  one  thousand  dollars.  Thus 
the  matter  stood  until  the  last  day  of  grace  arrived  on 
which  the  offer  to  sell  would  stand  good,  and  still  there 
was  five  hundred  dollars  lacking.  Mr.  Houghton  was  non- 
plussed. He  could  not  conceive  which  way  to  turn  for  the 
required  amount  necessary  to  complete  the  purchase,  and 
by  this  time  he  had  become  very  anxious  to  secure  what  to 
him  appeared  to  be  a  good  opening  in  which  to  begin  a 
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B  life  in  the  trndp  he  lud  learned  and  for  which  he 
liad  n  riitiov.  While  ditting  in  an  npper  room  of  Band'a 
jirinting^oiiM,  be  noticed  a  ttranger  coming  np  the  stain 
iriw  had  inqoited  for  him. 

WImb  be  arrind  at  the  S})0t  where  Hr.  Honghton  was 
mttiag  be  introdnoed  hinuelf  hj  saying,  "  I  am  from  New 

Hampihin  and  mj  name  is  H .   I  married  jonrconsin, 

«id  I  jmuiaed  m;  wife,  shoald  I  Tint  BoBton  I  wonld 
look  70a  ap."  Of  coorae  Hr.  Hoaghton  waa  very  glad  to 
Bake  bit  aoqaaintance,  and  after  aome  oonversation  conoem- 
ing  flarnHj  mattera,  apoka  of  hia  aitnation. 

"  Well  r*  was  the  reply,  "  if  fire  hundred  dollara  ia  alt 
70a  waot,  111  let  yon  have  it"  As  Hr.  Honghtoa  bad 
iwT«r  aeen  the  man  before,  indeed  knew  nothing  of  him, 
exoept  what  he  had  jnat  learned,  he  considered  the  kind^ 
offer  providential  and  one  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
ptonptly  aooepL  Hia  oonsin's  hosband  had  acaroelygoiie 
down  auira  before  Ur,  Bollea  oama  for  his  anawer. 

Mr.  Freeman's  interest  waa  purchased,  when  the  firm 
became  Bolles  &  Honghton.  The  product  of  the  first  year's 
batiinrsB  wua  eighteen  tlionsand  dollars,  which  waa  consid- 
ered marvelous  in  those  days. 

The  imniinR-nfficc  at  I  hie  time  was  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, Muss.  The  eoJlartlu'^^hLpoxi^ted  until  theyoitr  1852, 
when  Mr.  Itolles  wiihdrew  fmin  the  firm,  selling  out  liis 
entire  inien'M.  The  elylc  of  the  firm  afterwanU  became 
H.  0.  Houghton  4  Co, ,  und  in  order  to  secure  more  deainililo 
arcomm<Miatii>ns,  the  Imsiness  was  remoTed  to  the  proeent 
•itc  of  the  Riverside  Press,  where  Mr.  Houghton  became 
tbe  C'lnlroiling  mind,  directing  all  tho  resources  of  his 
incrpftoeil  ciipiial  and  eilitratvd  tastes,  to  tho  §np<Tior  excel- 
lence in  ty|H)graphy  and  jirens  work  which  has  become  so 
famous  the  world  over. 

Mr.  Houghton's  long  experienee  as  a  manufacturer  of 
books  for  other  firms  had  will-littcd  him  to  become  a  book 
pul>lii'ber,   and  he  soon   became  convinced  that  he  could 
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adyantagconsly  combine  with  the  Biyerside  Press  the  book 
publishing  business. 

Professor  0.  W.  Wight,  of  New  York,  a  literary 
gentleman  of  some  means^  began  an  enterprise  of  causing 
to  be  stereotyped  standard  classical  works,  and  farming  out 
the  plates  to  book  publishers,  receiving  a  reasonable  per- 
centage for  their  use  in  return  for  the  capital  invested. 

In  this  way  the  celebrated  French  classics,  Montaigne, 
Pascal,  De  Stael,  Voltaire  and  others  were  published  for 
him  by  Derby  &  Jackson.  Professor  Wight  afterwards 
added  to  this  list  the  best  edition  probably  ever  published 
in  this  country,  of  Dickens'  works.  They  were  first  pub- 
lished by  W.  A.  Townscnd  &  Co.,  and  then  by  John  G. 
Gregory,  both  of  which  firms  having  discontinued  business, 
the  stereotype  plates  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Hough- 
ton, and  Dickens' works  proved  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the 
publishing  business  which  has  grown  into  its  present  mam- 
moth proportions.  In  1864  Mr.  Houghton  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Melancthon  M.  Hurd,  of  New  York,  form- 
erly a  well-known  and  experienced  bookseller  in  Bridge- 
port, when  the  house  of  Hurd  &  Houghton  was  established 
in  this  city.  At  the  close  of  the  late  war  Albert  G.  Hough- 
ton, an  elder  brother  of  H.  0.  Houghton,  was  admitted  in 
the  New  York  firm.  I  had  known  this  gentleman,  in  a 
business  way,  for  many  years.  Early  in  life  he  traveled  on 
horseback  from  his  native  Green  Mountains  to  the  cotton- 
growing  State  of  Alabama,  where  he  organized  a  large 
banking  and  commission  house,  in  tlie  interests  of  which 
he  worked  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  when  the  war 
caused  the  loss  of  most  of  his  property.  He  never  had  an 
enemy,  and  was  much  esteemed  in  all  his  business  relations 
in  his  new  field.  His  death  on  the  14th  of  October,  1880, 
was  a  source  of  regret  to  his  old  and  new-made  friends. 
His  sons  Oscar  R.  and  Albert  F.  Houghton,  are  still  con- 
nected with  the  firm — the  latter  having  charge  of  the  New 
York  oflBce.   Mr.  George  H.  Mifflin,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
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Kiid  n  gcnllumxn  of  buok-loviag  tendenoiea  wm  admitted  ta 

a  {liircticr  in  18T2. 

Mr.  Uifflin  had  q>ent  four  jean  at  the  Sivwfids  Prtn, 
becoming  tamiiiar  vith  ererjr  detail  connected  with  the 
■tuunfaotan  of  booka.  In  1878,  the  firm  of  James  B.  Oa- 
guod  &  Co.,  who  were  the  Bnccesaors  of  the  old  and  well- 
known  hooaa  of  Tioknor  &  Fields,  waa  consolidated  with 
Uurd  &  Houghton,  and  H.  0.  Honghton  &  Oo.  The  Utter 
firm  oooflning  themselTes  entirely  to  the  manofaotnre  of 
books  at  the  Riverside  Preu,  where  not  only  all  the  pnbli- 
oatioDS  of  lloaghton,  Mifiio  &  Oo.,  are  manufactared,  bnt 
tboae  of  manj  other  book-publishing  firms  whose  imprint 
ia  well-known  in  oar  principal  citiea.  Mr.  Osgood  with- 
draw from  the  firm  on  May  Ist.  18^,  to  found  the  new 
pablifhing  house  which  now  bears  bis  name.  Mr.  I^wson 
Valentine,  of  New  York,  a  business  man  of  large  means, 
was  then  admitted  aa  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  Houghton, 
Uifflin  &  Oo.  The  oataloguo  of  the  publications  of  this 
bouse  is  a  study  in  itself.  There  is  do  list  of  books  that 
can  compare  with  it  in  the  number  and  names  of  the  great- 
eat  aiithorg  this  oountry  has  ever  produced.  In  addition 
u>  tiicir  famous  edition  uf  tlic  Britisli  Poets  iu  eixty-eiglit 
v<'!uiocs  uiid  Dickens'  works,  and  the  Wuvurley  Novels,  thoy 
ar-'  the  imbliKliere  of  the  works  of  Juincs  Fcnimore 
C->o|K-r,  Nuthttiiiel  Hawthorne,  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 
lLtl|<li  Waldo  Emerson,  John  G.  Whittier,  James  RiisdcII 
I>^wi-ll,  ilunicl  Becchtr  Stowe,  and  other  celobrutcd 
writiT*  of  |)ro6c  and  poetry,  Mr.  lloughton  givea  personal 
aiu-iition  to  the  immense  mutiufucturing  interests  it t  the 
Hiifrtide  Prttt,  as  well  u»  ut  the  ItoHton  ofiice.  In  eucli 
I'lmce  lie  may  l>c  seen  daily  giving  directions  to  the  various 
d'  itartmctits  which  go  to  muke  u)i  the  maiiufiicttiring  und 
]<:ilili-hiji(.'  of  t>o<ikB.  At  the  factory  there  are  more  than 
►  %  huii'lnd  liaiids  cmiiloycd,  all  of  them  contented  and 
].r'.-[«r'iii?i.  The  firm  keeiw  np  llic  old -fash  ioni'd  iippren- 
t..ishi[i  ny.stem,  the  hoys  wlio  come  ici  learn  ilie  trade 
txmg  jiiileutiircU  and  langht  itie  huyiueiM  of  printing  and 
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binding,  they  generally  become  master  workmen  and 
rarely  desire  to  leave.  When  they  do,  however,  they  gener- 
ally succeed  pretty  well  elsewhere.  The  Riverside  Press 
has  frequently  given  parties  to  the  young  men  who  have 
completed  their  seven  years  apprenticeship.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  Gharles  Francis  Adams,  Professor  Long- 
fellow, Professor  Felton,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  other 
distinguished  people  were  present.  Among  others  of  the 
company  Mr.  Houghton  noticed  one  stranger.  Professor 
Felton  remarked  in  a  speech  on  this  occasion,  that  he  had 
lately  attended  a  dinner  party  at  which  a  number  of  di^ 
tinguished  persons  wore  present,  among  whom  were  an 
English  earl  and  an  American  shoemaker,  and  said  Mr. 
Felton,  "  It  was  a  query  among  the  company,  which  was 
the  most  of  a  gentleman,  the  earl  or  the  shoemaker." 
While  the  Professor  was  speaking  some  one  whispered  to 
Mr.  Houghton,  that  the  stranger  was  the  American  Shoe- 
maker. After  Professor  Felton  had  finished  his  I'emarks  Mr. 
Houghton  introduced  to  the  company  the  American  shoe- 
maker. The  Professor  looked  up  with  the  greatest  sur- 
prise and  said  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea  the  man  was 
present. 

Professor  Felton,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  very  learned 
man,  and  at  this  very  entertainment  Mr.  Houghton  re- 
marked that  when  Harvard  University  wanted  a  good  Presi- 
dent they  would  choose  him.  This  was  the  first  sugges- 
tion that  he  should  occupy  that  position,  which  was  sub- 
sequently filled  by  the  Professor  with  so  much  credit.  Mr. 
Houghton  once  told  me  that  a  very  pretty  young  girl  came 
to  him  with  a  manuscript  which  she  said  Mr.  Longfellow 
had  read  and  seemed  to  like  very  much,  but  she  herself 
would  not  be  surprised  if  it  was  rejected.  The  manuscript 
was  examined  and  its  publication  declined.  That  very 
evening  Mr.  Houghton  happeticd  to  call  upon  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, they  both  residing  in  Cambridge,  and  on  taking  his 
departure  Professor  Longfellow  followed  him  outside  of  the 
door,  and  asked  if  he  would  like  to  publish  another  book. 
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"  Ym,  we  are  always  looking  for  good  books  to  publiBh," 
rvpliitl  Utc  publishi-r. 

The  Profeeaor  then  aaid,  "I  liuTo  a  young  friend  who 
hu  writUiu  A  book  whicli  I  hare  read  aiid  can  recummcud 
to  yua."  Mr.  Huughton  toiU  Mr.  rx^ngfolluw  tbiit  hu  had 
wen  the  yoang  aulhoreA§,  who  bad  cnllt'd  with  her  inaiiu- 
•cript,  but  did  not  t«ll  him  tlicy  bud  that  moriiing  lefusod 
Uie  book  for  aatiafacCory  ruiiit>:i«. 

Mr.  Whittier  and  Mr.  Houghton  were  epeaking  oiio 
day  about  the  taccuiw  of  wdiu  p«r»ori8  iii  awakuning  BViDpa- 
thy.  Th«  former  said  he  had  a  letti'r  from  a  wuiniin  out 
Woat  who  stated  hor  caw  very  pathetically.  She  said  sLo 
wanted  to  buy  books  tu  ('iiabli,)  her  to  ciiltivute  her  miud, 
ud  &be  was  away  from  any  place  whore  Hhe  could  get  them. 
Mid  >b«  V)u  vtry  poor.  Mr.  VPhittier  thought  it  wan  u 
good  oauw  and  for  charity  Rent  hur  Itn  dollars.  Soon 
after  ibat  Mr.  Whittier  came  to  Itoston  wtiero  he  mot  T. 
W.  HigglDMn.  The  IhIUt  told  him  that  he  wuiitKd  to  be 
Gtcnafd  for  a  little  while  as  be  wa«  p"inf^  to  buy  a  acwirig- 
Bachine  for  a  worthy  woman  out  West  who  had  written 
him  9  nice  letter  and  had  aroused  bia  sympathy,  and  he 
woa  going  to  send  her  this  m^ioliine  as  a  contribution. 
Wbitticr  atjked  what  her  name  was,  and  discovi'red  tliat  it 
was  the  same  name  as  that  of  the  woman  who  had  written 
to  him-  .Soon  after  this  he  fell  in  with  Gail  Hamilton  and 
ihe  told  him  of  a  case  in  which  she  iiad  had  her  sympa- 
thies eicited  and  had  sent  the  )«utTeriiig  woman  fifty  dollars. 
On  comparing  notes  they  found  that  they  had  all  been  vie* 
timized  by  the  same  person. 

In  a  recent  visit  to  Boston  Mr.  Houghton  reminded  me 
of  a  visit  to  my  ofQce  in  Nassau  Street  in  1856  where  ho  met 
Fletcher  Harper,  Professor  0.  W.  Wight,  Robert  llonner 
■od  Henry  Ward  Beechcr,  the  latter  two  for  tlie  tirst  time. 
In  the  iTeniiig  lie  accompanied  Professor  Wifilii  to  a  party 
r,t  Aluv  Ciirv's,  on  which  occasion,  he  also  ji<-t  t<>f  the  (irsi 
time,  the  lale  Hayani  Taylor,  and  his  new  Geiman  bride, 
who  had  jnst  arrived   in  this   country,  and   many  other 
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literary  notables.  Mra  Taylor  has  jnst  complete  the 
biography  of  her  eminent  and  lamented  husband.  Her 
labor  of  love,  in  book  form,  is  looked  forward  to  with  lively 
interest  by  thousands  of  Bayard  Taylor's  friends. 

Mr.  Houghton  says  the  acquaintance,  began  with  Alico 
and  Phoebe  Cary  on  the  eyening  referred  to,  grew  to  bo  a 
lasting  friendship.  A  week  before  the  latter  died,  she 
telegraphed  Mr.  Houghton  she  would  start  the  next  day 
for  her  long  promised  visit  to  his  Cambridge  home.  The 
following  morning  she  telegraphed  again  that  she  was  not 
able  to  come  any  farther  than  Newport,  where  she  was  com- 
pelled to  stop,  and  where  she  died. 

Honghton,  MifiSin  and  Co's  editions  of  Alice  and  Phoebe 
Gary's  Poems  have  sold  largely,  and  continue  to  meet  with 
a  steady  and  unabated  demand.  The  cause  of  this  popu- 
larity is  well  explained  by  Mr.  R  H.  Stoddard  elsewhere. 

A  notable  and  happy  custom  of  Mr.  Houghton  has  been 
the  giving  of  dinner,  breakfast  and  garden  parties  to  con- 
tributors to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  in  celebrating  some 
seventieth  birthday.  The  Whittier  dinner  party,  the  Holmes 
breakfast  party  and  the  Stowo  garden  party  were  all 
marked  occasions,  long  to  be  remembered. 

On  December  17th,  1877,  the  seventieth  birthday  of 
John  G.  Whittier  was  celebrated  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick, 
Boston,  by  a  dinner  given  by  H.  0.  Houghton  &  Co.,  at 
which  there  was  a  gathering  of  the  most  noted  literary 
gentlemen  in  this  country.  Among  others,  the  famous 
quartette,  so  celebrated  in  verse  and  prose  in  the 
literature  of  our  country.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Henry  W, 
Longfellow,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
and  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  the  guest  of  the  evening. 
Mr.  Houghton,  presiding  as  host,  in  an  eloquent  address, 
began  by  saying  that  **the  gathering  had  met  to  celebrate 
the  arrival  of  the  twentieth  birthday  of  iho  Atlantic  Month- 
ly  and  the  seventieth  birthday  of  their  guest."  In  his  re- 
marks Mr.  Houghton  recalled  many  interesting  reminis* 
oenccs  connected  with  the  founding  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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lU  fir«t  publishers,  aa  many  of  my  readers  will  rcnit'ralxtr, 
Huro  rhiUipg,  Samjison  &  Ou.,  a  house  ot  gn^ul  etitorprisa 
and  Mgncity,  who  wen;  liiudubly  umbitiuus  to  gttther  ai'ound 
them  tlie  greateut  aathois  in  poetry  mid  jtosg,  and  vspooial- 
ly  in  New  Knglaiid.  Acting,  as  I  did  at  thut  time,  ua  thoir 
Mew  York  agout,  1  wati  familiar  with  many  of  their  liter- 
ary otulerlakingB.  Tlio  maguzJQo  was  atartod  Jo  tho  puiio 
your  of  1857,  and  nutwithHtunding  the  finuiiml  coudition 
of  tbo  country,  it  »ooii  iH-cnme  an  cBtablialicd  literary  inati- 
tution;  it  was  originally  Bterootypod  at  tho  Bivcraidv  Prone, 
with  iho  c«lobr«t<^  George  NichuU,  aa  jiroofroader,  aod  is 
now  man  It  fau  lured  there.  Unfortunutt^ly  tbu  publlBborB, 
MuurB.  Phillips  and  Sampnon,  thv<  two  seuior  partners, 
died  aooD  after  the  (.•KlabtiMhiuvnt  of  the  magazine  ;  that 
firm  then  caa«od  to  exist,  when  tho  Allanlic  Monthly  bo- 
csmc  suocMBively  tbo  property  of  Tioknor  &  Fields,  Jamei 
R.  O*go»d  &  Co.,  and  tliially  itn  preient  publiaben, 
IluDgUtoo,  UitHiD  &  Co.  Mr.  Houghton,  iu  cloning  hit 
rmwrka,  Mid: 

*'  Daring  all  Ihe  years  of  its  eiisteace  It  hss  been  true  to  the 

priD['i|ik-4  cm  which  it  was  (ouiidL-d,  which  was  iu  make  it  tlio 
jeBiliiig  orgnr  of  the  literal  lire,  art,  acii-nic  and  i^ililius  of  this 
ouNiij,  While  Uiurouglily  Now  KngUnd  in  its  lni.tinct  anil  ens- 
ti>ini>  ii  has  Ih'I'II  as  broail  and  powerful  as  even  itsgriMt  nHinc^ake. 
Il.c  AtlsDlic  Ocean,  in  its  influence  upon  American  litemture," 

Mr.  Hougliton  clothed  his  very  interesting  address  with 
the  f"ll'>wing  Btatomonls  which  arc  given  by  him  from  the 
sumdiioint  of  a  lon^  and  close  experience,  vividly  illiis- 
trating  the  career  of  mauy  jiuhlishers,  and  the  eipcricnco 
of   n!:iny  authors  : 

'■Jn  leruring  [he  l>oiit  remits  tiiero  is  need  of  the  ronibina- 
li'")  of  till-  l>«i>[  liii>in,.4.4  inlPMt  wiMi  tlic  loftiest  efforts  '>f  author- 
•l.<]i.  Tilt-  |{ri-rtl  Divrii  iif  the  Griit  Kniulton.  in  llie  eyes  of  liter- 
aCT  mill  <■(  a  (■nriiiuii  K<^rierati<>D,  wan  that  he  h:id  llireiiteoed  to 
shwt  a  puhlither— poskiiji)'  bicsUM:  that  threat  uueii-cuted,  aitire 
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than  Austerlitz  or  Waterloo,  indicated  bis  courage  I  Bat  it  is  not 
my  purpose,  nor  does  it  become  me,  to  defend  publishers  as  a 
class  against  literary  men.  If  I  were  disposed  to  do  it  here  it 
would  be  imprudent,  as  you  are  *  too  many  '  for  me.  There  is, 
probably,  no  business  strictly  legitimate,  so  speculative  and  so  un- 
certain in  its  results  as  that  of  publishing  books.  The  picture  of 
the  distraught  author,  with  his  massive  pile  of  manuscript  under 
his  arm,  and  his  *  eyes  in  fine  frenzy  rolling,*  is  not  more  mirth- 
provoking  or  truly  harrowing  in  its  effect  on  the  looker  on  than 
that  of  the  publisher,  who  with  his  own,  or  more  likely  borrowed, 
capital  strikes  hands  with  him  and  sits  down  and  counts  in 
advance  the  immense  profits  of  the  venture,  sees  visions  of  brown- 
stone  fronts,  palatial  seashore  residences  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
which  wealth  is  apt  to  inflict  upon  its  possessor.  But  alas!  the 
result  is  pretty  sure  to  be  loss  of  capital,  unpaid  printers'  bills, 
and  the  manuscript  which  came  seething  hot  from  the  brain  of 
the  poor  author  transmuted  into  cold  lead  ond  then  con- 
signed to  a  dungeon  to  await  the  fame  of  the  resurrect  ion -day,  un- 
less previously  brought  out  to  be  melted  up  in  the  elect rotyper^s 
furnace.  Publishing  and  authorship  must  necessarily  keep  pace 
with  each  other.  However  antagonistic,  they  travel  under  the 
same  voke.  Even  in  the  two  short  decades  since  the  Atlantic  y>'tks 
started  they  have  made  some  progress.  It  is  only  a  few  years 
since,  not  only  in  the  country  towns  but  in  the  cities,  that  pills 
and  poetry,  essences  and  essays,  drugs  and  dramas,  were  disbursed 
over  the  same  counter  and  by  the  same  hands.  In  the  process  of 
natural  selection  it  was,  perhaps,  logical  that  a  decoction  of  poetry 
should  be  followed  by  a  purgative  of  pills.  The  publisher  of  the 
first  collected  edition  of  the  works  of  our  revered  poet  was  also 
the  vender  of  Brandreth  pills.  He  made  u  fortune,  and  I  leave 
you  to  infer  whether  it  was  from  the  pills  or  the  poetry.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  these  discouragements,  the  business  of  pub- 
lishing books  has  its  uses  and  its  successes,  which  are  not  the 
result  of  fortunate  ventures,  but,  as  in  every  other  profession  or 
calling,  are  only  secured  by  thorough  knowledge,  patient  labor, 
and  a  clear  conception  of  the  end  to  be  attained.*' 

On  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Houghton's  remarks  he  intro- 
duced the  guest  of  the  occasion.  Mr.  Whittier  arose^  be- 
coming very  much  abashed,  as  it  was  his  nature  to  be,  by 
the  cheering  and  long-continued  applause  of  those  present. 
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*'  Have  joa  beard  that  Xn.  Sfeowe  is  mboiit  to  giro  a  dioner  t 
Are  joa  aware  thai  there  is  to  be  a  new  ladies*  magazine  I  But  1 
cannot  write  more.     Thank  yoa  again,  and  good-bje." 

*'  I  am  quite  confident,  said  Mr.  Hoogfaton,  looking  worried, 
'*  that  there  is  an  inadTertenoe  somewhere.  It's  Tery  singular  I 
did'nt  think  of  these  ladies  before.^  He  turned  wearily  and 
opened  a  letter  from  Gail  Hamilton. 

'*  Well,  my  boy,"  wrote  this  lady,  '*  so  yooYe  going  to  gire  a 
dinner,  are  yoa  f  To  Mr.  Whittier,  the  dearest  and  best  for  wIkmu 
my  soal  longeth  f  And  withoat  ns  f  I  didnt  think  it  of  yon, 
Mr.  Hoogfaton.  I  was  about  to  say  Ididn^t  think  anything  of  yon, 
bat  I  won't.  Yoa  can  thank  yoor  tme  goodness  for  that.  O,  say 
nothing  of  that  last  check.  Seriously,  however,  I  don't  blame 
you.  If  there's  anything  unpleasant  in  this  world,  it  is  a  woman 
in  a  wide  house^ — ^I  mean  in  a  banquet  halL  I  will  not  stop  to 
argue  the  wine  question ;  I  have  no  liquid  by  me  to  create  the 
necessary  inspiration.  I  suppose  it  would  do  no  good  either — 
you  men  are  determined  to  have  your  own  way  always,  and  ours 
as  ofteo  as  possible.  I  write  to  say  that  I  won't  come,  and  to  in- 
sist  that  Mr.  Whittier  and  the  rest  shall  not  break  their  hearts 
over  it.  Sufficient  is  it  on  these  occasions  to  break  bread,  and, 
perhaps,  also  heads.  I  have  just  seen  a  circular  in  behalf  of  a  new 
Isdies'  magazine.  Usve  you  seen  it  f  Excuse  me  now.  I  have 
an  engagement  to  spank  the  Administration  at  this  very  moment. 
Do  you  know,  by  the  way,  that  Mrs.  Spofford  is  about  to  give  a 
grand  rlinner  to  the  lady  contributors  of  the  Atlantic?^ 

''Alas  !  for  my  stupidity!"  remarked  Mr.  Houghton,  his  face 
growing  pale,  and  his  knees  knocking  together.  *'This  great 
moral  earthquake  will  be  after  me  next." 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Houghton,"  wrote  H.  H.,  enthusiastically,  *'  I  am  so 
pleased  to  hear  of  the  honor  to  grand  old  Mr.  Whittier.  My 
pleasure  is  only  exceeded  by  my  joy  that  I  am  not  to  be  there.  I 
should  be  highly  honored  by  being  permitted  to  be  in  such  com- 
pany, of  course,  but  I  am  timid,  and  I  fear  that  literary  men  do 
*  cut  up '  dreadfully— you  will  pardon  the  expression— on  these 
occasions.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Houghton,  that  Gail  Hamilton 
talks  of  starting  a  magazine  ?  and  they  do  say  that  there  is  to  be 
a  grand  literary  reunion  at  her  house,  or  rather  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Blaine.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  send  you  anything  for  some  time  to 
come." 

'*  Merciful  Heavens  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Honghtoil|  **  ti|it  fpl^ 
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M  •  cmupirarf.  Thcj  u«  till  of  them  pleased,  and  jel  thej  all 
•«vai  lo  be  conUBi  plot  jug  Ibc  wont  kiod  ui  rct&listioa.  I  do  nut 
nadrnlBiid  IhU  !" 

Br  lumod  wtib  a  >i|th  to  a  letter  (rom  Philadelphia,  "  Yuu 
«>1I  MTvpt  nij  n-Ktrtt."  Mill  Rvbecca  Hardinz  Davis.  "  I  cjiu- 
ant  poHtblj  bo  pTCwDt.  1  lia<re  doi  received  in;  inviiatiiin.  but 
vf  r«ocM  it  hM  b««a  d«Uj«<l  iu  the  mail.  Honvvcr,  noou  of  Ihal 
Iwilliaat  gBllMriiig  will  fc«l  mj  abwnce.  I  am  not  bo  presuming 
aa  taanppoavtlwlauehaiillKht  Tacnnc;  in  soimmenHe  u  place  will 
be  ■iilif— h1»i  And  I  do  know.  Mr.  Houghton,  that  gcDtlemen 
dcUfht  in  be  bj  Ibcmarlvc*  at  tiroM.  I  hear  Ilclen  Bunt  and 
lyiabn  H.  Al4M>tt  liara  put  thi-ir  heads  together  in  beliulf  of  a 
l^tra' Mi^ranDo  and  I  uudentand  tbnt  Rose  Terr;  ia  to  give  a 
Alnnrr  to  Hraral  oall-kiioKD  writera  of  the  gentler  les.  Such  a 
ma|rasi»«  BiiKbl  lie  prufltjibie,  and  1  know  the  dinner  would  tie 
ddicbtfnl." 

-  Koa  tbia  la  drMdfnl "  Mid  Mr.  Houghlan,  f>trikio<;  the  deak 
•lib  hb  clmcbad  band.  "I  liave  acliull;  beta  appljlug  iha 
|«pvr-c«ll*T  In  m;  own  dom.  It  i*  the  nupideat  thing  1  crcT  did 
in  mj  Utc-  Whv.  ob  t  why  rniilil  I  not  hare  tern  thin  rcaull  ho- 
l->f»  f"  H'  ihoiijrh  tFTj  f»»t  a  momenf,  and  ihrn  hii  fiice  brighl- 
t*rti  am)  l<«  latiulH^d  riehl  "iit.  "I  linve  it  I"  he  ciclalmed, 
—  Twn  Bootba  bcDce  tbm  aball  be  a  dinner  to  lite  lad;  conlribq- 
lor*  lit  the  AtlantU  Monthly.  It  shall  be  given  in  honor  of  Qail 
llamiliDD'aaeveotietti  birtbdaj." 

The  Holmes  breakfast  was  the  next  occagion  for  a  eimi- 
IftT  (.'^thering.  Although  the  Autocrat  of  the  Brcaktant 
Tatilc-  WM  born  August  29th,  so  many  of  his  frifiida 
wi-ri'  abMrnt — at  ihceeathore,  the  springB  and  in  ihe  mouti- 
txiiii' — the  celebration  of  liiii  st-veiilieth  birthday  vaa  m- 
c»riiini:l,v  postponed  to  Decembt-r  3rd,  18T9.  Mr.  Hough- 
ton pn-^idcd  as  before  and  from  hu  addresi,  the  following 
frlicitoai  words  arc  qaote<]  : 

"  Sooie  writer  bat  aaid  tbat  a  pore  deapotiim  and  a  ptjrcdnno- 
ervrj  an  tdeatical.  We  bavc  pmrnt  bete  to-day  a  despot  who 
r«lt>  H  with  inpnial  away,  and  we  all  acksowkdge  bri  butImw- 
tty,  aad  cm  claim  tbat  it  u  oal  bit  puwrr.  bat  'iii  •(*»,  >bkfe 
k»  eaodaea  OTM  iM.     U  taou  tfe«iicfcu  wbkb  ba  afMu:  Kit 
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our  humor  to  which  he  gives  expression;  it  is  the  pictures  of  our 
own  fancy  that  he  clothes  in  words,  and  shows  us  what  we  cmr- 
selves  thought,  and  only  lacked  the  means  of  expressing.  Wc 
never  realized,  until  he  taught  us  by  his  magic  power  over  us, 
how  much  each  of  us  had  of  genius,  and  invention,  and  expres- 
sion. And  it  is  especially  fitting  that  we  should  honor,  even  in 
his  own  country,  a  prophet  who  has  revealed  to  us  what  wonderful 
people  we  all  are.  It  is  also  fitting  that  he  who  was  present  at  the 
christening  of  T?ie  Atlantic  MofUhly^  and  gaM  it  iU  name^  should 
drink  a  cup  of  tea  in  honor  of  its  attaining  its  majority,  and  en- 
tering, as  we  trust  upon  a  new  career  of  usefulness. 

**  We  have  had  before  this,  one  occasion  of  celebrating  the 
threescore  and  tenth  anniversary  of  one  of  its  leading  writers. 
These  occasions  remind  us  both  of  the  age  of  The  Atlantic  and  of 
the  youthfulness  of  its  various  contributors.  One  of  the  pleasant 
rcmiuiscences  of  this  occasion  is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  leading 
contributors,  from  its  start  in  1857,  are  still  among  its  principal 
writers.  Besides  our  honored  guest,  Longfellow,  Emerson,  Whit- 
tier,  Lowell  and  Mrs.  Stowe,  are  still  writers,  who  were  among 
the  original  contributors 

'*  In  an  old  almanac  of  the  year  1809,  against  the  date  of 
August  29,  is  the  simple  entry,  *  Son  bom.'  The  ink  with  which 
that  entry  was  made  was  blotted  with  the  coarse  sand  universally 
used  at  tiiat  time,  and  that  sand  to-day,  firmly  imbedded  in  the 
ink,  still  glistens  on  the  record.  May  the  sands  of  this  life,  which 
blot  the  record  of  immortality  awaiting  oUr  autocrat,  be  as  adhe- 
sive, and  continue  for  many  years  to  come  to  give  out  its  corusca- 
tions of  lip^lit  and  truth  and  beauty  I 

**  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  give  you  as  a  sentiment,  *  The  Auto- 
crat of  the  Breakfast  Table.     O  King  1  live  forever  ! '  " 

At  the  giving  of  the  toast,  those  at  the  table  sj^se 
and  enthusiastically  drank  the  health  of  the  poet  in  "The 
cup  that  cheers  but  not  inebriates."  Dr.  Holmes  imme- 
diately read  without  preface,  one  of  his  characteristio 
pbems>  which  closed  with  the  following  stanzas  : 

**  I  come  not  here  your  morning  hour  to  sadden, 
A  limping  pilgrim  leaning  on  his  staff, — 
I,  who  have  never  deemed  it  sin  to  gladdeu 
This  vale  of  sorrows  with  a  wholesome  laugh. 
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His  sparkling  surface  scarce  betrays 
The  thoughtful  tide  beneath  it  roiled,— 

The  wisdom  of  the  latter  day9, 
And  tender  memories  of  the  old. 

'*  What  shapes  and  fancies,  grave  or  gay. 
Before  us  at  his  bidding  come  I 
The  Treadmill  tramp,  the  Onc-Horse  Shay, 
The  dumb  despair  of  Elsie^s  doom  I 

*<The  tale  of  Avis  and  the  Maid, 

The  plea  for  lips  that  cannot  speak. 
The  holy  kiss  that  Iris  laid 

On  Little  Boston  ^s  pallid  cheek  I 

"  Long  may  he  live  to  sing  for  us 

His  sweetest  songs  at  evening  time. 
And,  like  his  Chambered  Nautilus, 
To  holier  heights  of  beauty  climb  1 

'*  Though  now  unnumbered  guests  surround 
The  table  that  he  rules  at  will, 
Its  Autocrat,  however  crowned, 

Is  but  our  friend  and  comrade  still.'* 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Harper,  of  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York, 
who  was  present,  made  one  of  his  usual  happy  impromptn 
speeches,  which  he  closed  as  follows  : 

**  On  this  occasion  it  is  a  very  great  privilege  to  join  with  you, 
my  good  and  esteemed  friends,  the  publishers  of  the  Atlantie 
Idmithly^  in  honoring  your  authors.  Your  catalogue  as  publishers 
and  your  list  of  contributors  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  (and  as  a 
publisher  I  say  it  with  honest  admiration),  are,  indeed,  a  roll  of 
honor !  But  your  authors  are  not  yours  only ;  they  are  the  nation^s, 
because  their  thoughts  and  words  have  become  part  of  the  national 
life.  To  apostrophize  them  in  the  language  of  a  great  master, 
*  Noble  and  illustrious  names!  kind  friends,  teachers,  benefactorsi 
Who  shall  say  that  our  country,  which  continues  to  bring  yoa 
such  an  unceasing  tribute  of  applause,  admiration,  love,  sym* 
pathy,  does  not  do  honor  to  the  literary  calling,  in  the  honoi 
which  it  bestows  upon  you  ?' '' 
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Tht  btrthdii;  pu-ty  given  tu  Ilarriot  Bcechor  Stowe,  to 
eelebnite  her  Mnntieth  birthdtty  ivns  a  contiuaanoe  of  the 
featiisU  to  anthon,  which  woru  began  by  n  dinntir  tu  Ur. 
Wbiltipr.  in  !l>77. 

The  lieauuFiil  country-house  and  grounds  of  the  Hon. 
Williani  Cliillio,  ut  NotTtoDville,  near  Boston,  weiv  tt^'nilercd 
fur  ihAounwi'in,  which  took  tlio  form  of  a  giirdcn  pjirtj, 
wh*re  I  had  the  ploafioro  of  mcetiog  morp  tbnn  two  hon- 
di«d  ioTited  gnesta  on  •  beutital  day  in  June,  1883.  Most 
of  thow  praMDt  sre  names  well  known  in  literary  oirolM. 
Mr.  Honghton  presided  as  at  the  former  festivals,  and  in- 
troduced the  exercises  by  the  following  eloqnent  remarks 
in  his  nsoal  happy  manner. 

**  We  han  met  two  or  Uine  timet  within  the  Uat  fsw  jeara  to 
■et  op,  M  it  wore,  milettoiie*  in  tlie  liTe*  of  Mnne  of  tboM  who  are 
)Detlj  esteemed  the  crealora  of  Amerieaa  literature.  On  thi«  occa- 
Am  one  thought  opprewet  u*  all:  Two  of  the  moat  eminent, 
wboee  grace  and  benign  It  j  cheered  >ad  eialted  oar  former  gat  ber- 
iagn  an  with  a*  in  bodily  prMenee  no  more.  The  vaice  of  our 
beloved  LooKtellow  ii  huihed,  bat  the  cadeacea  of  hi*  aweet  longa 
will  vibrate  in  our  memoriei  while  life  latti.      We  ehall  never 

■■lit    liij   pri'i'tpia   arc  uriiico,  03    niili    tUc  point   of  a  diumoud, 

■■  We  ciiiiiP  ln;rcllier  np.in  to  oclrbrttli'  a  birllidnv,  hut  whsl  i« 
Ibr  numlwr  iif  tlip  liirtlidaj-  wt  will  not  inquire.  It  wc  eBiimule 
thr  rnt"  nf  our  l>cli.ve.i  pucft  bj  the  amount  of  work  alio  liua 
•Fr'>in|ill>lii-d,  the  nu[Til)«:r  of  hiT  years  would  rnuk  with  tlioec  of 
the  ■ntiililiiTinns.  But  if  wc  judgu  by  the  vigor  and  [n:!<1ine*s  of 
her  wrilingi.  and  bj  her  U[ilvcr<>al  nympathj  witlj  jouiig  and  old, 
wr  mii't  Mj  that  ilic  has  discoviTPil  the  fountain  of  perpeiusi 
yuiilti.  torovwlicrc  clue,  if  not  attiong  the  everglade*  of  Florida, 
whrrr  I'lincc  dc  Leon  noiighl  it  in  vuin.  You  have  all  doubtlce* 
bnrd  tl.i-  «|>ocr_T[>hBl  «torii*  of  tilt  difEculik'i  encountered  hy  the 
autlior  of  Uncle  Tom'i  Cabin  in  getting  a  publisher,  and  of  tho 
mnrvelouv ulev  of  Ihe  first  cd'tlinni:  hut  few  here  probably  realiio 
bow  itn-ai  if  iu  rirculalion  to-day.  This  l>ook  l>egan  by  beiog  a 
pmfHirey.  aed  i«  now  hiplory,  and  il  ii  Itic  rare  felicity  of  ita 
•■thor  to  realiic  thii  tact  in  her  own  life'tiroc. 
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*'  The  story  has  been  repeated  under  every  skj,  in  ererj  land, 
and  translated  into  nearly  every  tongue.  Crowned  heads,  states- 
men, scholars,  and  the  people  have  alike  read,  wept  over,  and 
applauded  the  simple  story.  And  to-day  our  own  beloved  oountrr 
is  redeemed.  Slavery,  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  has  disappeared 
forever,  and  no  one,  either  North  or  South,  desires  it  back  again. 

**  But  the  production  of  *  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin '  is  not  the  only 
service  done  to  literature  by  our  honored  gaest.  Her  other 
writings  are  inimitable  iu  their  way,  as  illustrating  New  England 
life,  and  teaching  the  homely  virtues  of  truth  and  doty;  as,  for 
instance,  'The  Minister's  Wooing,'  'Old-town  Folks,'  '8am 
Lfiwson's  Fireside  Stories,'  and  the  other  books  which  we  all 
know  so  well.  But  as  the  sun  in  his  meridian  spleudor  eclipses 
the  orbs  of  night,  so  'Uncle  Tom,'  by  its  universal  human  inter- 
est, eclipses  these  other  books,  which  would  make  the  reputation 
of  any  author." 


Mr.  Hougliton  takes  great  interest  in  his  Cambridge, 
home^  where  the  press  which  he  founded  has  become  an 
institution  of  such  world-wide  reputation. 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  fact  that  in  Cambridge 
where  the  first  University  of  America  was  founded,  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago,  three  years  later  the  first 
book  printed  in  the  United  States  was  printed  there  by 
Stephen  Daye,  whose  name  has  been  given  to  one  of  the 
streets  adjacent  to  the  Riverside  Press.  It  was  entitled  the 
Bayo  Psalm  Book,  of  which  a  fac-simile  was  reproduced  by 
Mr.  Houghton  in  1862. 

On  his  fiftieth  birthday,  April  30,  1873,  a  complimen- 
tary entertainment  was  given  the  founder  by  the  employees 
of  the  Eiverside  Press,  at  which  time  a  beautiful  orna- 
mental fountain  which  had  been  erected  in  the  front  of 
the  Press  was  inaugurated. 

Mr.  Houghton  once  told  me  that  in  his  experience  of 
more  than  thirty  years  p.s  employer,  he  had  never  dis- 
charged an  employee  from  the  establishment.  This  ex- 
emption comes  no  doubt  from  the  great  care  and  scrutiny 
which  he  always  manifests  in  engaging  employeea. 
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f  this  sketch  it  may  not  be  amiss  torafer  to  the 
t  felations  whioh  exist  betweeu  Mr.  Houghton  and 
an  tboMinltis  omploj.  In  bis  d»ily  walks  through  the 
printing  and  Intidiiig  ruome,  he  has  a  kind  sad  «ncoar8ging 
word  for  all.  In  return,  his  employees  are  muoh  devoted 
to  the  iDt«T«6ts  of  thu  Riverside  Press. 

Xr.  Honghton,  in  one  of  hit  pnbliiked  addressea,  speaks 
as  ioUowa  of  the  City  of  Cambridge,  of  whioh  he  has  been 


"TfciBaghoal  our  braad  l«ad,  ai«  Mattered  vMm  and  towna 
vUck  poMtM  apMfal  adnatagM  ov«r  our  own  in  wealth,  popol^ 
tfm,  baantj  o(  aitnatioa,  aadiamaajotbar  iMpacIa;  batmwhere 
can  <MU  ba  fooad  which  ""M—  )b  such  banaonioiu  proportion, 
■n  tba  eteaoBta— material,  social,  btaraij  aid  reUgtons— whkb  go 
to  make  np  the  Ideal  o(  a  oomfortabla  and  bappj  home  after  the 
traa  Haw  laglaod  tjpe." 


XV. 

JOHN  WILEY. 

John  Wiley  a  familiar  Name — J^e  JFbt/ier  travels  with 
Cooper—Publishes  his  *^Spt/^^  and  *^  Pioneer  ^^ — Tht 
Bread  and  Cheese  Club — Bryant^  Paulding^  HaUeck 
among  the  Members — John  Jacob  Astor  too  poor  to 
buy  Eggs — Formes  Partnership  toith  Putnam — Ihilh 
lishes  John  Bushings  Works — Successful  Publisliers — 
His  Golden   Wedding. 

^T^HE  name  of  John  Wiley  has  been  familiar  to  the 
-■-  literary  world  for  more  than  half  a  century.  He 
was  literally  born  into  the  bookselling  and  publishing  basi- 
ness  and  has  probably  been  connected  with  the  trade  as 
boy  and  man,  longer  than  any  other  publisher  now  living  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Wiley^s  father,  Charles  Wiley,  was  a 
publisher  of  books  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 
He  was  a  man  of  excellent  education  and  of  decided  literary 
taste.  It  will  probably  be  news  to  most  of  my  readers  to 
learn  that  he  was  the  first  publisher  of  the  works  of  J.  Fen- 
imore  Cooper. 

Charles  Wiley  first  became  acquainted  with  that  distin- 
guished author  when  traveling  in  Western  New  York.  He 
found  in  Mr.  Cooper  an  exceedingly  pleasant  traveling  com- 
panion, but  never  dreamed  he  was  the  author  of  any  book, 
although  it  seems  that  ho  had  at  that  time  written  Precau- 
tion, the  publication  of  which  was  not  a  Successful  under- 
taking. Mr.  Wiley  greeted  Mr.  Cooper  on  his  arrival  one 
day  in  New  York,  at  his  office,  and  was  very  much  sur- 
prised when  he  handed  in  a  manuscript  of  a  novel,  whidi 
he  said  had  just  been  written  by  himself,  entitled  **  The 
[292] 
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Spy."  The  ternu  of  pabUoation  vera  iwdily  ■greed  npon. 
Veiy  eooD  wu  iMaed  the  first  TOlame  of  that  wriea  of  ro- 
Buncee,  which  made  the  name  of  Cooper  as  bmoos  as  that 
of  the  aathor  of  the  WarerlejlIoTda;  this  was  in  1831,  and 
here  it  maj  be  well  to  mention  that  'iii.  Oooper  deoidedl; 
objected  to  being  called  the  "Sir  Walter  Soott  of  Amerioa," 
for  Mr.  Cooper,  as  was  generallj  known,  had  a  very  good 
opinioB  of  himaelf.  Next  followed  "  The  Pioneers,"  in 
18S3,  and  the  next  jear  he  published  "  The  Pilot,"  which 
was  the  fint  of  the  series  of  Sea  Tales,  metiUng  with  an  in> 
■taataoeons  and  anpreoedented  snccess,  as  did  the  "  Spy," 
both  in  Europe  and  America.  It  was  stated  that  Cooper 
wrote  this  in  great  haste,  becanse  cf  the  recoct  poblication 
of  Sir  Walter  Sootfs  "  Pirate,"  a  sea  tnle,  bat  which  Cooper 
held  was  not  oorrect  in  its  nantioal  incidents  and  doscrip- 
tions. 

After  Ur.  Oooper'a  novels  became  so  popular,  he  oon- 
oeired  the  idea  of  pablishing  a  norel  anoDTmoosly,  in  order 
to  judge  whether  the  book  voold  sell  on  ita  merits  alone, 
as  well  as  on  his  acquired  tame.  So  when  the  MS.  of  his 
next  book,  "  Lionel  Lincoln,"  was  ready  for  the  printer, 
hi«  name  was  to  bo  omitted  entirely,  but  on  the  evo  of  pub- 
lieatiuD  it  Iciikcd  out  that  Cooper  had  written  it,  nhen  he, 
of  course,  had  to  acknowledge  the  autboraliip.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  book  was  not  so  successful  as  its  predeces- 
sors. Soon  after  this  Mr.  Wiley  died,  and  the  same  year 
LcA  &  Blanchard  of  I'liiladelphin  became  Mr.  Cooper's 
publixluTB.  When  Mr.  Cooper's  name  first  appeared  as 
an  author,  it  was  simply  Jnmee  Cooper,  the  family  name  of 
Feniroore  had  been  dropped  by  him  for  gome  reason,  but 
was  snbsoqnently  restored. 

Mr.  John  Wiley  frcjueiitly  saw  Mr.  Cooper  at  his  fa- 
ther's store,  where  he  was  a  great  attraction,  drawing 
aroand  him  daily  many  literary  men,  among  them  William 
Collen  Bryant,  James  K.  I'anlding,  afterwards  Sccrctery 
of  the  Nary,  Fits  Greene  Ualleck,  for  the  two  latter  Mr. 
Charles  Wiley  was  their  fint  publisher,  Oulian  C.  Ver- 
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plancky  Ohancellor  Eent^  Dnrand^  the  artirt,  Money^Hie 
inventor,  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  who  had  recently  published 
a  pamphlet,  which  created  some  interest,  entitled,  ^' Wall 
Street,  or  ten  Minutes  Before  Three,''  William  L.  Stone, 
afterwards  author  of  the  ^'Life  of  Red  Jacket,''  which  was 
published  by  John  Wiley,  and  many  others.  Col.  Stone 
was  then  editor  of  the  Now  York  Commercial  Advertiser, 
These  authors  had  a  room  set  apart  for  them  in  the 
rear  of  Mr.  Charles  Wiley's  book-store.  Col.  Stone  and 
others  were  daily  visitors  there.  The  room  was  christened 
"  The  Literary  Den."  Mr.  John  Wiley  recollects  going  in 
one  night  after  Colonel  Stone,  who  possessed  a  good  deal 
of  playful  humor,  had  been  there,  and  found  scribbled 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  some  verses,  the  two  following  first 
lines  are  all  of  which  he  remembers  : 

'*  One  Dight  after,  tea,  Mr.  Editor  Stone 
Popped  into  the  *  Den '  of  C.  Wiley's  alone. '* 

About  this  time  these  same  literary  gentlemen  under 
the  Cooper  leadership,  formed  what  was  called  the  ^'  Bread 
and  Cheese  Club,"  being  purely  a  literary  club.  Their 
meetings  were  held  at  the  Washington  Hotel,  on  Broadway, 
corner  of  Chambers  Street.  Members  were  admitted  by 
bread  and  cheese.  If  a  name  was  proposed  for  admission 
to  membership,  and  any  cheese  was  found  on  the  plates, 
when  the  candidate  was  voted  for,  he  was  rejected.  Each 
member  took  turns  as  caterer,  wearing  a  key  as  his  badge 
of  office. 

Mr.  Halleck,  afterwards  a  clerk  for  John  Jacob  Aster, 
frequently  visited  the  store.  Mr.  John  Wiley  says  that 
Halleck  related  to  him  a  little  incident  about  Mr.  Astor, 
which  occurred  just  previous  to  his  last  illness,  illustrating 
his  economy  in  respect  to  his  own  personal  wants.  He  had 
been  quite  ill,  but  was  convalescing,  when  his  physician  ad- 
vised him  to  diet,  subsisting  chiefly  on  newly  laid  egga. 
One  of  Mr.  Aster's  daughters,  living  at  that  time  up  the 
Hudson,  used  to  send  them  to  her  father  daily,  which 
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greatly  bonefllc^  hin.  One  day,  howerer,  the  supply  wna 
acoidimuUy  not  forthcoming,  and  Mr.  Astor  said  lie  could 
not  alfonl  to  bny  nny  t^ga  for  bis  own  use.  As  it  ia  well 
known,  Mr.  HiUlevk  wan  unv  at  Kr.  Aittor's  legutecs,  being 
willed  tbi)  moiiifioent  sum  of  twohaiidreJ  dollars  per  year. 
Ir  n  wv\.  h'lwcTcr,  tliiit  mu-h  ft  turn  wiis  left  to  Mr.  Hal- 
leek  In  Booor^ABOtt  with  •  remark  onoe  made  by  hin  in  the 
preaenoe  of  Mr.  Aator  that  he  ooold  lire  on  two  handled 
doUanper  annnm. 

Mr.  Wiley  aayi  that  whan  he  flnt  knew  Mr.  Cocker  b« 
waa  fall  vt  lile  and  apirit,  of  a  very  h^ipj  tomperament 
and  in  eroy  way  an  attnuttire  man.  In  ^ter  yeaf^  ha 
beoane  MWiewbat  moroae,  feeling  that  hia  oonntrymen  did 
not  appreoiato  hin  or  hia  efforta  in  their  beboU  when 
abroad.  On  hia  return  in  1836,  John  Wiley  pnbliehed  for 
him  "A  letter  to  myOoantrymsD,"  in  whioh  ha  gare  an 
•ooonnt  of  the  oontrorersy  he  had  with  the  French  Qorem- 
taent,  complaining  alao  of  tbe  oenanrea  which  had  been 
pannil  npon  it  iu  thia  country,  andtrf  the  def eranoe  paid  to 
foreign  opinion.  The  Tolnme  waa  not  well  reoeiTed  by  tbe 
n«ding  pnblic.  Soon  aft«r  thie  he  became  InTotved  in  a 
•{iiarrel  with  Horace  Cireeluy,  Tlmrluw  Weed,  James  Wat- 
son Wel)b,  and  Williani  L.  fjtoiie,  because  of  some  of  their 
criiicisms  upon  his  liU'niry  works,  ]>articularly  his  NstuI 
History,  whioh  were  the  cause  of  the  several  libel  suits 
brought  Against  lliuse  Cilitors,  and  with  which  the  public  is 
familiar.  He  said  in  one  of  his  letters,  "1  have  beaten 
CTcry  man  1  have  sued  who  has  not  retracted  his  libels." 

Mr.  John  Wiley  cumniciiced  busincsH  for  himself  in  the 
yearl8'.i8,  becomingthoNew  York  agent  of  Thomas  Waidle, 
vf  I'hilaili']|iliia,  wlio  at  that  time  was  the  principal  importer 
of  Kngtish  books,  lie  also  became  connected  as  their  New 
York  agrnt  with  Carey  &  Lea,  of  the  same  City,  then  the 
leading  publishers  in  America.  In  18.12  ho  formed  with 
George  Long,  the  son  of  an  old  New  York  bookseller  of  the 
aame  namo,  the  firm  Qeorge  Long,  Wiley  &  Long,  and 
after  the  diMolation  of  tliat  firm,  Mr.  Ueorge  P.  Putnam, 
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peared  from  the  pre«s.  The  scriea  wm  edited  bj  Erart  A. 
ilujrckinck.  One  of  the  vdIuuiis  of  the  American  Seriei 
WW  Ilatrtboruc'B,  "JUoaeea  from  an  old  Manae."  The 
■eriw  alfo  conuiucd  u  votunii!  uf  Edger  Allan  Poe,  whom 
1  culwquciitif  uii-t  at  tlio  alore  of  Wiley  &  Pntuam.  Poe 
had  bixa  proviuualj  puiulcii  out  to  me  aa  the  aathor  of  the 
'■  fiaven,"  whicli  wiw  tliuii  nil  ibe  rage.  It  first  appeared 
lu  the  American  Whig  Jieciew,  where  I  first  read  that 
wonderfDl  cleat lou. 

At  thu  tiiuv  1  was  a  bookeeller  and  pnbliafaer  of  bookl 
at  Auborn,  h.  Y.,  buying  cunsiderabi;  of  Wiley  and  Pat- 
tuun.  Among  olliur  books  X  ivmember  porobaaing  wu 
uDo  Uu*UM»n<l  cojiits  of  Kioglttke's  brilliant  "  Sotheo ;  or, 
TnM;«t  ul  Travel  broaghl  lioaic  from  the  East,"  one  of  tne 
library  wries  beariug  my  imprint  aa  publiaher. 

After  the  diwuluiiixi  of  piirtDership  with  Mr.  Pntoam, 
Mr.  WiJoy  coiiUDUi.'d  biisirK-sa  under  hia  own  name,  and 
liai  caiitinui-d  the  iiublicaiionof  boolu ever  ainoe,  admitting 
•a  the  ytar  16U6  lua  bou,  Ctiurloa  Wiley,  and  in  1875  Wil- 
lijun  11.  W;lcy,  tbu  firm  how  t>ding  styled  John  Wiley  & 
Sou",  whose  pnblicutiond  nro  coiitiucd  chiefly  to  acientific 
tL-xt-lxiuks,  iiijil  iiiilustrj;kl  »urk:. 

.\Uiuiig  lliL-ir  iiiJaL-t'liuuLuiis  i>ublk'utjuiiif  itiDsii  uf  Johu 
Uu.-kiii  ui'L-  lliL-  must  luiiiiii'iiiuL  uti  lla'ir  iii^L.  The  liret 
Luuk  uf  Mr  Kuiikni  imljli:,]ii'a  by  tliis  liiiii  wiu  iluUuru 
1'uiuli.TB.  5Ir.  Uiliy  ttidtuvtiri.'d  lo  opiri  u  coiitsjKiudeiico 
with  ih;il  cTiiinoiU  but  Lccuutriu  uiilhur,  but  rcci-ivtid  only 
a  Biiiijlt'  Ii-IUT  fi'utii  liim.  Mr.  Kuskin  hits  m.'cmingly 
Ufvtrcan.-J  to  huvc  iinjlLiiig  lu  do  wiili  Aimriojiii  pubiibb- 
era  uor  with  unylliing  Aiiiui'ii.-uii.  Uu  [im  btuu  fur  ycura 
hiH  oMii  )>iibliabi'r  Uiough  liis  Irii'iid  uiid  ugciit  (jluorgo 
Alli'ii,  uiid  Eugliiih  booksc'lh-rB  haw  lu  puiL'huHo  their 
gapi'iiL's  of  Ht.  Kuskiii  dirci^t,  uuU  ut  :t  iiutuiu;il  dia- 
Cuuiii  uf  nut  muro  ihiin  U-u  per  ectit.  Mr.  Uuitkiii,  lu  miiy 
put  be  i^eiier^lly  knuwti,  bun  u  great  di:-l:i3te  for  nuy 
thing  AmeriL:uii.  llu  n  suid  to  liuvu  remarked  at  une 
Ume  he    would    like    tu  nee  Mew    York   blottud  out   of 
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ezistenoe.  Mr.  Wiley  thinks  that  this  strange  feeling 
against  this  country  is  mainly,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
new  country^  Mr.  Buskin  believing  intensely  in  all  things 
old — Ancient  Architecture,  old  Oathedi*als,  old  Ways — 
Modern  Innovations  being  very  offensive  to  him.  His 
work  on  Modern  Painters  was  written  with  a  view  to  bring 
the  artist  Turner,  in  whom  he  was  greatly  interested,  be- 
fore the  public. 

Copies  of  the  original  editions  of  ''The  Stones  of 
Venice'^  and  "  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture/'  when 
they  can  be  found  in  London,  bring  from  three  to  five  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  set  of  nine  volumes.  Wiley  &  Sons' 
various  editions  of  Buskins  works  have  reached  a  consider- 
able sale  in  this  country. 

A  year  or  two  since,  Mr.  John  Wiley  celebrated  his 
golden  wedding,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  is 
no  longer  a  young  man,  but  his  bright  eye,  raven  hair, 
slightly  streaked  with  gray,  and  elastic  step,  indicate  any 
thing  but  age.  I  first  knew  him  nearly  a  half  a  century 
ago.  Long  may  he  continue  to  illustrate  the  virtues  of  an 
upright  man  and  continue  his  career  as  a  successful  pub- 
lisher. 
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XVI. 

GEOKGE  PALMER  PUTNAM. 

A  IM  J-^ont  Hank  of  PublU/u^a—FtUow  Clerk  with 
WiUiam  II.  Appkton— litcumts  an  Avfhor  at  Eigh- 
U«n — Startaa  Jiranch  in  Londi/n — J-^'ectuttUi/  rfj'ultt 
Aii*on,  (A<  JIi*torian — Bayard  7'a^lor  applies  /or 
Aid — Btffinninff  o/a  lottg-tiotd  I'Vicndthip — Edgar 
A.  Pot  attvnia/tea  iftt  JV'uf  t'tiet — Jainea  RumeU  LowelTt 
faAU»-~T/t«  "  Wide  Wide  World"  and" J^ovidence" 
— Beeomtt  Irving^*  PtibUiher — AttonitKai  John  Bull 
with  "  Sketeh-Book  " — Eatablishta  Pi^natn'a  MagaziM 
—Ftrwl  Advocate  of  International  Copi/rigfU — I'rinct 
Albert,  Irving  and  Putnam — Irving't  P^rtt  and  only 
.  Zvot — raocifroy   Lecluret   at    Yotiker»  —  Mr.  Put- 

nam'* Suddtn  TUalh  Mounted  and  Greatly  BegnUtd 
—  O.  P.  Putnam't  Sana. 

T  \  the  front  nok  of  onr  difitinguiehcd  book-pablisbcrs 
-^  belongs  the  honored  name  of  Qeorgo  P.  Putnam,  who 
for  norlT  half  a  ccntuTj  gave  luetro  to  the  world  of  lottcra 
mud  bfxika.  From  a  very  early  age  to  the  day  of  hia 
lunented  death,  he  devoted  his  biiBineBB  life  to  the  vocation 
of  his  choice. 

He  was  first  employed,  when  abont  fourteen  years  of 
agp,  by  George  W.  Bleccker,  in  a  small  book-store  in  New 
Yurk,  at  a  yearly  salary  of  twcKty-fivc  dollars,  exclneive  of 
Ujud  and  lodging.  Uo  afterwards  took  a  position  under 
Jonathan  Lcavitt,  where  he  had  special  charge  of  the  pub- 
lications of  Crocker  &  Brewster  of  Boston,  Mr.  Leavitt 
being  tbeir  New  York  agent,  and  where  at  one  time  Wil- 
liain  H.  Appleton  was  a  fellow  clerk. 
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In  the  year  1832^  youug  Putnam  began  his  firsfc  literary 
work,  the  compilation  of  an  **  Index  to  IJniYersal  History,'* 
which  was  the  foundation  of  the  important  work — '*Tbe 
World's  Progress,"  referred  to  hereafter.  It  was  printed 
and  published  by  Mr.  Leavitt,  who  at  that  time  had  asso- 
ciated with  him  as  a  special  partner,  the  late  Daniel 
Appleton.  The  young  author  was  much  delighted  at  the 
success  of  his  first  venture,  the  small  edition  being  readily 
disposed  of. 

His  next  undertaking  was  a  monthly  register  of  new 
publications  called  Ths  Bookseller's  Advertiser.  This  was 
commenced  in  January,  1834,  when  still  in  his  teens,  and 
was  printed  by  John  F.  Trow,  and  lasted  until  December  of 
the  same  year,  in  which  number  appeared  the  following 
raledictory : 

*'  With  the  present  number  this  little  journal  expires.  It  was 
commenced  with  the  idea  that  it  would  be  useful,  not  only  to 
publishers^  but  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  literature  of  the 
day,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  however  imperfectly  it 
has  been  coDducted  amidst  other  responsibilities,  it  has  been  well 
received  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  has  been  noticed  in 
complimentary  terms  by  various  contemporaries.  I  resign  it 
because  it  cannot  be  properly  attended  to  without  interfering 
with  more  legitimate  duties  or  infringing  on  midnight  hours." 

In  the  year  183G,  Mr.  Putnam  became  a  partner  in  the 
publishing-house  of  Wiley  &  Long,  contributing  to  the 
capital  stock  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in 
cash  ;  but  what  was  more  important  than  capital  to  them  at 
that  time,  was  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  authors  and 
publishers,  which,  to  the  new  firm,  was  invaluable.  He  was 
soon  sent  to  Europe,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
many  authors  and  the  more  important  members  of  the 
book-trade.  Establishing  on  one  of  his  visits  to  London, 
in  1838,  a  branch-house — Mr.  Long  having  retired — the 
new  firm  continued  in  both  places  as  Wiley  &  Putnam. 
This  was  the  first  American  house  ever  established  in  Lon- 
don for  the  publication  of  books,  Mr.  Putnam  becoming  a 
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Mtoloqs  rcprMuutHtivc  of  Amorioan  interesta.  It  beoune  » 
fnTohte  resorl  fur  all  Amerioaiu  naidiDg  or  tnveliiig  in 
Europe,  who  weru  intcrcBted  in  literary  matters. 

About  ihut  tiini.^  Ali.-«n,  the  oalebruted  hiitoriao,  pub- 
lished his  '■  HiMtory  of  Europe,"  in  which  appearad  manf 
pMBsgoB  rcgnrdint;  tfao  progreaa  of  literature  in  America, 
which  were  uu)'thing  but  friendl;  or  true.  To  the  atate- 
menu  and  assertions  made  by  Alison,  Hr.  Putnam  made 
■  moKt  fOi-ctuul  Ffply,  ia  a  published  Tolume  prepared  by 
him  entitled  "  AraeritaU  Pacta,"  in  which  he  proTed  oon- 
elueirely  the  t|;noran(.-e  of  the  famooB  historian  as  to  the 
rif»l  condilion  of  American  literature.  The  circulation  of 
till-  luliiiiK- ilil  iLiiiiIi  to  icorease  respect  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  Europe.  Hr.  Putnam  remained 
in  charge  of  the  London  honae  until  1818,  having  resided 
there  seven  oouseoutire  years,  after  whioh  he  returned  to 
KevYork. 

In  the  year  184?  Mr.  Pntnam  reoeived  a  call  at  his 
flOoe  in  Waterloo  Place  from  a  young  Ameriosn  printer,  who 
had  been  making  a  journey  through  the  continent,  and 
whoM  funds  were  exhausted.  Some  remittances  he  had 
eiiKK^ltd  had  not  como  to  limid,  and  he  was  eulirelj  desti- 
tute of  the  mciins  of  support,  cudoavoring  to  secure  work 
at  hja  trade  in  u  fjondori  printing  office,  whore  he  succeed- 
ed u-mporarily,  but  was  thrown  out  of  thu  Criit  position  he 
secured  through  the  jealousy  of  English  com )>oBi tors,  who 
were  net  willing  to  liiive  in  the  ofTice  a  foreigner  not  belong- 
ing to  their  l_vj>ogrupliical  guild.  Mr.  Putntim  sympathiz- 
ing with  the  young  American,  gave  him  temporary  clerical 
work.  This  timely  assi^lance  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
friendihip,  a  very  cloec  one,  which  lasted  as  long  as  their 
live*. 

Within  a  year  after  the  acquaintance  thus  formed,  Mr. 
Pntnam  bad  the  pleasure  of  publishing  the  narratiTe  of 
this  yoang  printer's  trip  over  the  continent  under  the 
title  of  "  V'iews  Afoot,  or  Europe  soeu  with  Knapsack  and 
Staff,"  by  Bayard  Taylor.     Oa  its  publication,  the  English 
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reviews  gave  it  unstinted  praise.    The  London  Afh$ruium 
said  : 

'*  That  among  the  hundreds  of  volames  already  issned  on  the 
same  subject,  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor^s  is  the  best  and  the  liveliest.  We 
too  are  richer  for  his  travels  by  the  amount  of  an  earnest,  manly 
and  sensible  book.    There  is  nothing  more  graphic  in  De  Foe.-' 

At  this  time  young  Taylor  was  but  twenty-oue  years  of 
age.  This^  the  first  volume  of  his  travels,  has  continued 
in  demand  for  more  than  forty  years,  reaching  a  sale  of 
over  one  hundred  thousand  copies.  Mr.  Putnam  continued 
the  publication  of  Bayard  Taylor^s  Travels  as  they  appear- 
ed from  time  to  time,  all  of  which  met  with  unvarying  suc- 
cess. 

Another  visit  of  a  singular  character  which  Mr.  Putnam 
received  about  this  time,  was  from  Edgar  A.  Poe.  The 
latter  had  brought  some  notes  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Put- 
nam to  whom  he  represented  that  he  had  accidentally 
secured  from  a  family  in  Nantucket,  the  narrative  of  a 
Nantucket  seaman,  containing  his  adventures  in  the  Are- 
tic  regions.  As  the  London  public  were  specially  excited 
at  that  time  in  consequence  of  the  expedition  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  to  the  polar  seas,  Mr.  Putnam,  after  glancing  over 
the  MS.,  which  bore  on  its  face  an  air  of  realism  and 
made  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  MS.  plausible 
enough,  accepted  and  published  the  book.  It  was  written 
in  good  but  rather  rough  style,  such  as  a  Nantuck(}t  sea- 
man might  naturally  use.  In  the  haste  to  get  the  matter 
into  type  before  a  certain  date,  having  a  connection  with 
this  Arctic  expedition,  Mr.  Putnam  had  not  time  to  com- 
plete the  reading  of  the  MS,  but  sent  it  at  once  to  the  com- 
positors. It  was  not  until  after  the  book  was  published 
and  he  had  read  the  criticism  of  the  volume  in  the  Saiur- 
day  Review  and  other  influential  journals,  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  read  the  concluding  page  which  ends  as  my 
readers  may  remember  with  the  drowning  of  a^,  leaving  no 
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povibilitj  for  tho  narrulor  to  roach  botue  to  toll  tho  story, 
vd  the  Saiurday  Ueviete  uaturally  inquired,  "  What  ia 
ihia  YimkM  publi«licr  giviug  us?"  Tho  uarratifo  of 
ArUiur  Gurdun  Pyu  wiu  oue  of  Uio  improbable  creatiuiu 
•0  proliQo  io  Mr.  I'oc'h  brain. 

Aftvr  lliifl,  Ur.  I'tttnnm  never  published  a  book  bear- 
ing hii  impriut  without  firat  completing  the  reading  of  it, 
or  baring  it  read  by  a  irtutjr  reader,  with  one  exception, 
wtiicli  will  bo  rvforred  to  hureaftcr.  In  this  conneciioo,  it 
may  be  well  to  mention  another  call  made  by  Mr.  Poe  on 
Mr.  PutDsm  in  ltJ49,  sDuu  after  the  tatter's  retnrn  to 
Now  York.  Poo  colli^  at  bis  Broadway  bookiitoro 
kfter  he  bad  api>arently  dined  a  little  heavily,  sat  down 
•od  wrotv  furioti«ty  until  loug  aftvr  business  hours,  when 
the  porl«r  was  obliged  to  cluso  the  store,  thus  virtually  tnru- 
ioc  luB  onL  Tb«  next  moming  Poe  broaght  to  Mr.  Put- 
■Mm  the  MS.  he  had  jnjt  written,  uid  with  »  good  deal  of 
aokmnit;  declared  he  had  arrired  at  the  eolation  of  the 
aeent  of  the  TTnireree,  which,  vhenpnbliihed,  would  make 
oulliona  of  dollan  tor  both  author  and  pabliaher.  The 
miUiou  were  only  in  Foe's  brain,  for  tho  firat  edition  of 
Eureku,  the  work  in  question,  was  never  exhausted  by  the 
carnnt  sales. 

It  Is  ati  interesting  fiict  to  state  that  the  name  of  Put- 
nam is  yet  connected  with  ibe  publication  of  Poe's  works. 
The  present  firm  is  now  issuing  a  limited  edition  de  luxe 
for  subM-nbeni  only.  The  specimen  volumes  indicate  that 
it  will  nut  only  be  the  handsomest  edition  of  Poo  which 
baa  yet  ap[>eared,  but  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  the  much 
■ought  after  de  luxe  editions  of  standard  autjjors. 

in  1848,  Mr.  Putnam  issued  James  BusscU  Lowell's 
Fable  for  Critics  which  created  at  that  time  something  of  a 
bterary   icnsation. 

The  volume  was  affectionately  inscribed  to  Charles  F. 
Brigg-,  whose  nom  de  plume  "llarry  Franco  "  was  then 
well  known  in  the  litcnry  world.  Mr.  Briggs  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Mr.  Iviwell's  genius.     It  was  through  him  that 
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I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  introdaction  to  that  distingoidied 
gentleman  now  so  famous  as  an  author  and  diplomat,  rep- 
resenting the  United  States  at  the  court  of  St.  James,  irith 
credit  to  himself  and  honor  to  his  country.  The  uniqua 
title-page  is  well  worth  reproducing  here : 

▲ 

FABLE    FOR     ORITIOS; 

OBy  BBTTRB, 

A  GLANCE 

AT   A  FEW   OF    OUR   LITERARY   PROGENIES 
{Mrs.  Malaprop*B  word) 

FBOX 

THE  TUB  OP  DIOGENES ; 
A  VOCAL  AND  MUSICAL  MEDLEY, 

THAT  IS, 

A  SERIES  OF  JOKES 

Bs  a  iDonberful  (81ui;, 

who  aceompaniei  himtelf  wiih  a  mb-a-dub-dubf  fuU  of  spirii  amdgrmei^ 

on  ike  top  of  the  tub. 

Set  forth  in  October,  tbo  Slat  day, 

In  the  year  '48,  G.  P.  Putnam,  Broadway. 

That  popular  novel  ''The  Wide  Wide  World/'  by  Miss 
Warner^  had  a  singular  advent  into  book  form.  Mr.  Put- 
nam was  interested  in  the  story,  but  thought  it  did  not 
possess  the  qualities  likely  to  insure  its  popularity,  while 
its  great  length  (it  contained  matter  enoagh  for  two  vol- 
umes) was  not  favorable  to  its  success.  His  literary  advi- 
sers all  counselled  him  against  it.  His  mother,  however, 
happened  to  get  hold  of  the  MS.  and  after  reading  it,  said 
to  her  son,  **  Oeorge,  that  is  too  good  a  book  not  to  come 
into  print,  you  must  print  it  I^'  He  took  his  mother's 
advice  and  published  it.    For  months  after  it  was  iaaaed^ 
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Hr.  Patrum  began  to  think  be  would  have  to  charge  the 
luM  account  to  the  score  of  filial  obedicuc-o.  The  hook  re- 
ni&inod  utocked  upon  the  shelves  appiireiUlj  without  com- 
mercial  valae.  Uis  mother  tried  to  cheer  him  by  suytng 
"that  the  bonk  »nii  (O  good,  ahe  was  Earc  that  Provideiioe 
«iiuld  uid  Ltoi  in  the  lUtle  of  it."  As  a  lu utter  of  fact, 
frondenoe  did  help  tbe  matter  oot.  The  flrat  fsTonble 
xvriew  of  the  work  appeared  in  a  FroTideDoe  paper,  and  the 
ftnt  laj^  order  that  was  receired  vaa  from  a  Proridenoe 
bookaeller.  The  nle  in  a  few  montha  amonnted  to  oyer 
40,000  oopiee,  which  yielded,  of  oootee,  a  Urge  profit  to  both 
•atbor  and  poblisber.  Kiaa  Warner's  next  norel,  "  Qnee- 
ohy,"  waa  nearly  as  racoeaifnl ;  althongh  theee  two  books 
were  pablished  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  they  ban  been 
Mlling  steadily  erer  sinoe.  They  are  almost  the  only 
AmsrioaD  noiels  poblisbed  one-tbiid  of  a  oantniy  ago,  that 
baTa  a  oontiaaed  sale. 

Mr.  Pntnam  about  this  time  pnblisbed  Dr.  J-  G.  Hol- 
land's noTcl  "  Bay  Path,"  which  was  as  mooh  a  failure  as 
his  Uter  works  pablished  by  Scribner,  have  been  sni>> 

In  the  year  1854,  Mr.  Darid  A.  Wells  became  associated 
wit)i  Mr.  Putnam  as  a  speciul  partner.  Mr.  Wells  is  the 
well  known  writer  on  Political  Economy  ard  author  of 
The  Year's  Book  of  Facts.  He  bad  hud  no  experience  in 
buvluelling,  but  wanting  to  make  himself  useful  us  a  mem- 
Ur  of  the  firm,  and  finding  on  the  liooka  certain  nncol- 
ircied  accounts  against  prominent  New  York  cilizeoa, 
be  asked  his  senior  in  u  general  way,  whether  it  would  not 
be  a  goud  thing  to  collect  all  of  the  over-due  accounts.  Mr. 
Putnam  naturally  re|>lied  it  was  a  very  desirable  thing  to 
do.  Thereupon  his  energetic  junior  wrote  sharp  letters  to 
the  delinquents,  among  whum  unfortunately,  were  a  num- 
ber of  ])r<>minent  {)eopio,  including  some  bterury  men,  who 
althongh  responsible,  were  not  generally  prompt  in  the 
payment  of  their  accounts,  and  with  whom  it  was  of  course 
important  to  keep  on  good  terms.     Mr.  Putnam  was  hor- 
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rified  daring  the  next  few  days  to  receiTe  indignant  calls 
from  old  and  responsible  citizens  to  know  why  they  were 
thus  threatened  with  the  terrors  of  the  law.  Most  of  them 
he  was  of  course  able  to  appease  with  satisfactory  explana- 
tion. Mr.  John  Wiley,  who  was  present,  said  it  was  the 
only  time  in  which  he  ever  saw  Mr.  Putnam  angry,  daring 
the  whole  of  their  lifelong  acquaintance.  It  is  not  sap- 
posed  that  this  incident  was  incorporated  in  the  next  edi- 
tion of  Mr.  Wells'  Year  Book  of  Facts.  The  latter  soon 
retired  from  the  firm  to  the  more  congenial  atmosphere  of 
authorship,  in  which  he  now  holds  a  high  rank. 

The  publication  of  the  works  of  Washington  Irving 
was  the  first  important  undertaking  of  Mr.  Putnam  after  he 
established  himself  alone  in  1848.  The  volumes  wiiich  had 
previously  appeared  from  Irving's  pen  had  for  three  years 
heen  out  of  print.  As  previously  stated,  the  Phihidelphia 
publishers  who  had  had  charge  of  them  had  not  felt  suffi- 
cient encouragement  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  new 
editions.  In  fact  they  had  practically  advised  Mr.  Irving, 
that  while  his  material  was  certainly  very  pleasant,  and  had 
met  with  a  fair  success,  it  would  hardly  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  permanent  literature.  Mr.  Irving  had  become 
so  completely  discouraged  as  to  his  literary  prospects,  that 
he  told  one  of  his  nephews,  he  supposed  he  would  have 
to  turn  his  hands  to  something  else  for  a  living,  and  as  his 
previous  business  experience  had  not  given  him  a  very  good 
idea  of  his  own  capacity,  he  was  very  much  in  doubt  which 
way  to  turn.  At  this  time  of  his  despondency,  came  a 
proposition  from  Mr.  Putnam  to  undertake  the  publication 
of  the  books  then  in  existence,  which  Mr.  Irving  readily 
accepted.  The  following  are  the  terms  agreed  upon  as 
stated  by  Pierre  M.  Irving,  in  his  interesting  '*  Life  of 
Washington  Irving :'' 

**Tbe  agreement  with  Mr.  George  P.  Putnam,  by  which  Mr. 
Irving  was  to  prepare  revised  copies  of  all  his  works  for  publica- 
tion, bears  date   July  26th,  1848.      By  this  arrangement,  which 
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WM  Ui  uonllniw  for  Qtc  joars,  Mr.  Putnnni  wns  to  h»vc  the  esdu- 
•i*B  right  a(  palilUliin((  bta  iilreiuly  puliliitioit  wurk»  Hod  wriliiigi, 
in  uoidinn  (iuodpcimo  volutots  until  llio  wliolo  wticn  vaa  cum- 
plctird,  at  «»<■)■  iuiervnU  ■«  ilie  |iubliali<ir  might  AoA  mo*t  ntlvntt- 
Ufrv^iu  for  the  matiinl  Intercut  at  the  |inrtiu«.  Ue  hud  tli<f  rigllt 
■Ixi  1(1  pulillkli  une  ur  mure  ot  the  worki  in  ft  lai^'T  tiiio  Hud  illui' 
train).  Mr.  Putnam  wns  to  be  at  tlw  wUola  chiirge  of  publicsiiita 
*  iiKladlng  kll  tliu  •iptuAr*  thereto  iocideiit,*  and  inw  la  fiaj  Mr. 
Irrisg  tiicl>«  ud  a  half  pvt  cent,  un  Ibe  retail  price  ol  dll  Ilio 
«oiH«»wUL  Th*  acGouol*  o(  aalei  w«r«  t«  be  balanced  at  the  und 
of  Uw  Jew  coromeoi-'ing  wlib  Juljr,  IS4I) ;  uud  tbo  4Utbi>r  wn»  lu 
tceeive  ia  notM  U  four  moutba,  [ho  amoUDt  nccraing  to  liim  ntilie 
■boTo  rala;  but,  aa  Mr.  Puinara  ugrved  tu  [mj  bim  in  qunrierl; 
pajncnl*.  oat  thouinnd  dollari  fur  llio  Oral  fciir,  fUtciin  liuiidrud 
hr  the  lecoitil,  and  two  tliiKinBiid  fur  tlio  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
jf«T«,  all  nf  which  (lajmanla  wore  tn  be  madn  on  accnunt  iil  the 
pmeataf*  tbovu  apwlflnl.  la  the  conKdeDt  exiwctatlDo  of  ih* 
^bllibtrr  tluat  tho  jear'a  Tcceipta  would  overrun  the  amount 
advakOM),  and  thai  tha  BUtlior  would  have  a  «urplua  to  rrcrivn  at 
th*  Uatad  iHiiail  nf  ■Etllcmcut.  tn  caau  uf  a  dUiipiHiintmciil  in 
tid* |MMl>ciiUr,  BRi)  tlinl  till'  iMTnMnlMiju  wlibiu  tlii'  ytar  »h<>uld 
Mat  amount  lo  the  luni  ni  ocini*  Mlvanf^id,  thi>  niilbor  wiu  not 
c»11ed  upon  to  refund  an^  pnrt  of  the  advance.  In  oilier  worda, 
hj  thia  ngrrement,  Mr.  ruinnm  was  answurnblc  fur  tlic  pnjnicnl 
of  eight  thousand  live  hundrtd  dollars,  the  sum  prnvidid  fur  in  the 
Bcveral  annual  advnncci,  whatever  be  the  amount  of  llir  iicrctnl- 
Bge:  bat  whenever  this  guarantee  of  eight  thou«.ind  live  liiitidti'd 
dollars  sboald  be  covered  bj  the  gro^s  amount  of  proHt*  rei-eivi-ii 
bj  Mr.  Irving,  the  advances  were  to  reasc ;  or,  if  continued  nl  llic 
•tipilated  rute,  and  at  the  annuil  Kutiluoicnt,  it  ihould  npptur 
that  thev  had  ovorruo  the  percentage,  tho  author  was  to  refund 
the  diScreoce." 

It  may  be  interoBting  to  know  tliHt  at  no  siili^<?qiicnt 
p«ri'fd,  dill  tlie  nctniil  iiaymcnts  for  royolty  fiiil  to  cun- 
•iderubly  Giceei)  ihc  minimtim  ii)>uvG-namc<].  liufore  thu 
df.ith  of  Mr.  Irving  he  took  piiiiis  to  mnko  a  comjilctc  ro- 
Ttfion  of  nearly  all  of  liin  ivurks,  adding,  otiiitliug  and 
Urgely  altering  them. 

In  1857,  whi'Q  Mr.  Putnam  was  In  buaiiiCBS  dilScultiL-a, 
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« 

Mr.  Irving  stepped  forward  and  took  control  of  the  atereo* 
type  plates  which  had  been  Mr.  Putnam's  property,  advan- 
cing upon  these  plates  what  money  was  needed.  Mr. 
Irving  was  in  a  position  to  purchase  the  plates,  if  he  de- 
sired, and  such  purchase  would  have  been  very  advan- 
tageous to  him.  He  preferred,  however,  simply  to  hold 
them  for  Mr.  Putnam,  replacing  the  latter  in  control,  a  few 
years  later.  During  this  time  he  received  numeroos  propo- 
sitions for  the  transfer  of  his  writings  to  different  houses 
in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  but  he  told  Mr.  Putnam 
subsequently,  that  as  long  as  a  Putnam  was  in  position  to 
publish,  Irving's  writings  should  be  in  his  hands,  thus  re- 
paying ten  years  later,  the  confidence  shown  by  Mr.  Put- 
nam in  1848. 

In  1852,  the  author  wrote  his  publisher  as  follows : 

'*  Sannyside,  Dec.  27,  *5S. 

r  «  *  *  ♦  «  « 

"  For  my  own  especial  part  let  me  say  how  sensibly  I  appreciate 
the  kind  tone  and  expressions  of  your  letter,  but  as  you  talk  of 
obligations  to  me,  I  am  conscious  of  none  that  have  not  been  fully 
counter-balanced  on  your  part,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  expressing 
the  great  satisfaction  I  have  derived  throughout  all  our  inter- 
course, from  your  amiable,  obliging  and  Honorable  conduct.  In- 
deed, I  never  had  dealings  with  any  man,  whether  in  the  way  of 
business  or  friendship,  more  perfectly  free  from  any  alloy.  That 
these  dealings  have  been  profitable  is  merely  owing  to  your  own 
sagacity  and  enterprise.  You  had  confidence  in  the  continued 
vitality  of  my  writings  when  my  former  publishers  had  almost 
persuaded  me  they  were  defunct.  You  called  them  again  into 
active  existence  and  gave  them  a  circulation  that  I  believe  has 
surprised  yourself.  In  rejoicing  at  their  success,  my  satisfactioo 
is  doubly  enhanced  by  the  idea  that  you  share  in  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  it. 

'*  Wishing  you  that  continued  prosperity  in  business  which  your 
upright,  enterprising,  truthful  and  liberal  mode  of  conducting  its 
merits  is  calculated  to  ensure,  I  again  invoke  on  you  and  yours  i 
happy  New  Year.*' 
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A  lctt«r  like  thu  from  Mr.  Irving,  is  one  that  llr.  Pat- 
wua'i  fotis  nuy  wttU  bo  proud  to  ioberit. 

On  going  up  to  Sunnyside  one  aftoniooD  and  finding 
Mi.  Ining  Kntiitg  itt  his  little  piuti  (able,  oorered  with 
papt-rt  in  Kppareut  corifueion,  there  tieiiig  evidently  mnch 
nc«<J  of  tpmx,  Mr.  I'utniun  s»id,  '*  Mr.  IiTing,  yon  onght 
to  liaT«  a  projicr  dt«k  fur  urruugiug  and  ufUng  your  mate- 
riala.  I  am  going  to  aak  you  to  let  mo  send  yon  one." 
"  Wi-U,  I'DtDam,"  fiaid  lie.  "  I  am  afraid  it  will  trouble  me 
to  get  aocu*tonifd  to  anything  but  my  old-fashioned  table." 
Uow«Ter,  Mr.  I'utnam  tent  up  tliu  di^ik  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  the  old  tabic  should  bo  given  to  him.  AtMr. 
Sir.  PuUiam'ti  utit  vioit,  the  uiitljcjr  was  fonnd  (nmbling 
ofcrhiA  tuauuiicripta  puzzli-d  to  know  where  be  bad  dia- 
poaed  of  hiannmerooa  papers,  and  gmmbling  dreadf  ally  at 
Ua  pablisher's  liberality.  This  historic  table  on  which  the 
works  of  the  great  aatJior  were  written,  was  given  to  one 
of  Mr.  Patoam's  sons. 

Whaa  the  artist's  edition  of  the  Sketch-book,  which 
vat  ao  admirably  illostrated  by  Daniel  Huntington,  F.  0. 
C.  Dnrlcy  and  other  well  known  artists,  was  publiolied,  it 
wtu  consiJered  the  most  beautiful  book  thiit  JiimI  jtt  been 
iisued  by  an  American  publisher.  There  were  suvcnil 
applications  from  the  London  trade  who  desired  iin  edition 
aith  their  imprint.  Among  them  wus  the  well  known  lirm 
of  Bell  A  Daldy,  who  ordered  one  thousand  copies  on  which 
tbeir  name  ap[>cured  according  to  arrangement,  as  publish- 
era  Soon  after  this  order  was  given,  Mr.  Putnam  met 
another  London  publisher,  who,  in  a  boastful  tone,  said  to 
him,  "  You  AmericHns  do  fair  work,  but  it  tiikes  an  Eug- 
liith  house  to  issue  a  book  like  this,"  us  he  took  down  a  copy 
of  the  artist's  edition  of  Irvirig'n  Sketch-book.  "Such  beau- 
tiful printing  and  wood  driiwing  I  have  never  seen."  Mr. 
Putnam  wrt-i  of  courtc  delighted,  and  after  he  had  exjilain- 
eJ  that  ii  won  his  own  edition  issued  in  America,  thu  Urit- 
irh  iHXikMller  enjoyed  a  liiugh  at  his  own  uipcnsc.  It  is 
ntimutcd   that  one  huodfod  and  seventy-  Gve  thousand 
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affected  by  the  genuine  inspiration  of  the  artist^  in  this 
markable  representation  of  the  Saviour  as  the  Oonaoler  of 
sorrow-stricken  humanity.  His  tears  fell  freely.  **Pray, 
get  me  that  print/'  said  he  ;  ^  j[  must  have  it  framed  for  my 
sitting-room/'  When  he  4Wramined  it  more  closely  and 
found  the  artist's  name,  '^  It's  by  my  old  friend  Ary 
Scheffer/'said  he,  remarking  further,  that  he  had  known 
Scheffer  intimately^  and  knew  him  to  be  a  true  artist^  but 
had  not  expected  from  him  anything  so  excellent  as  this. 
Mr.  Putnam  afterwards  sent  him  the  companion,  ^*  Ghristus 
Bemunerator/'  and  the  pair  remained  his  daily  companions 
till  the  day  of  his  death. 

Another  incident  in  Mr.  Putnam's  recollections  of  Mr. 
Irving^  which  I  find  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  I860.,  is 
doubly  interesting  to  me.  Mr.  Thackeray  had  been  invited 
to  deliver  his  lecture  on  '^Oharity  and  Humor"  at 
Yonkers,  on  the  Hudson,  of  which  place  I  was  at  that  time 
a  resident.  Mr.  Thackeray  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Frederick 
S.  Cozzens,  whose  humorous  '*  Sparrowgrass  Papers"  my 
firm  had  recently  published.  Mr.  Irving,  who  had  already 
met  Mr.  Thackeray,  was  present  at  the  lecture.  I  can  well 
remember  that  enjoyable  occasion  and  the  circumstances 
attending  it.  These  well-known  characters  are  all  dead, 
first  Mr.  Irving,  then  Mr.  Tluickeray,  next  Mr.  Cozzens, 
and  last  Mr.  Putnam.  Each  died  suddenly,  without  a 
moment's  warning. 

One  of  the  most  important  enterprises  inaugurated  by 
Mr.  Putnam  was  the  publication  of  Putnam's  Monthly 
Magazine,  The  idea  was  conceived  by  him  in  the  year 
1852  of  cst«iblishing  a  monthly  magazine  both  entertaining 
and  practical ;  one  suited  to  the  family  as  well  as  to  schol- 
ars. The  contents  were  to  consist  entirely  of  original  mat- 
ter, contributed  by  the  best  writers  in  the  country,  and  Mr. 
Parke  Godwin  and  Mr.  Charles  F.  Briggs  to  be  the  editors. 
The  magazine  was  well  received,  and  proved  both  a  literary 
and  commercial  success.  I  have  been  looking  over  more 
than  seventy  letters  from  distinguished  American  poets  and 
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proM  writers,  promising  to  coDtribute  to  the  MV  maguine 
in  uiiwcr  to  Ur.  rutnitiii's  prospective  circulu.  Among 
oUicra,  tho»o  of  £dward  Everett,  James  K.  Paolding,  Wil- 
U»m  CDlI«n  Bryant,  Fitz  Oreeue  Hulleck,  WiUiun  OU- 
mun^  Simnu,  Edwin  P.  Whipple,  Richard  II.  Dana,  Theo- 
dore S.  Vny,  Balph  Waldo  Emerson  and  Heoij  W.  hoDg- 
fellow.  Tho  fullowiiig  from  the  )>oet  Longfellow  il  •  lair 
■pecimeo  of  thute  received  by  the  publisher. 

"  Camliridge,  October  tl,  ISSS, 
"IhuaBia  : 

"1  flbalt  ba  vnj  htppj  to  contribule  occuiunaUr  to  Uu  pages 
«f  7011T  Bugaiiiio,  but  will  do  wi  Rnonytnouil;.  At  tha  Mmo  tioM 
I  liaro  an  »b}«cilon  lo  hiVc  my  Dams  nisQtioiiod  aioODg  tb«  lirt  of 
eontribubm  if  joa  ihlak  it  wnrtb  wliile.  If  jaa  liko,  I  will  Mad 
jMi  «  pocsi  for  joor  lint  number.  How  sooa  ahall  70a  want  it  I 
■'  Your*,  fery  truly, 

nEMKT  w.  r 


The  loltt-r  from  T.  Buciiannn  Read,  tb«  poet-paint«r, 
mill  L4  laUtt^itiag,  ^^peciaJly  the  pwrliwa  relating  to  the 
Brownings — alluding,  as  it  does,  to  Mrs.  Browning's 
forthcoming  poetic  novel  "Aurora  Leigh." 

"  Florence,  lulj,  September  20tli,  1BS4. 
"  Dkan  Mr.  PuTKAit  : 

"Tlw  BTOwoiiigs,  tlio  pocU,  haviugmado  inquirieaof  me  in  re- 
pirJ  tu  AmcricBu  publiihers,  1  took  pride  aad  ple&iufciu  Hpcakitij; 
vl  your  liuuie,  u  tJie  most  di-*imblo  io  my  eatimBtinn,  tB|>eciiilly 
fur  woik*  tut:!!  u  [heirs.  Tlicy  tuld  me  tliat  they  would  butJi 
have  Di'W  volumes  te*<ly  for  the  press  by  the  aezt  Spriog,  sod 
tbmt  thrj  woulil  lil(o  to  make  wime  arraii){ements  with  ai)  Amvri- 
c&a  [>uli1i>her  to  bring  them  out  slmulLnntouily  with  their  nppear- 
aaci;  in  l.oDdoD,  aud  dciiri'd  toe  if  1  knew  you,  to  inquire  what 
[Cfin*  you  would  be  willing  to  allow  them,  if  you  thought  worth 
while  til  onier  iiitiinuy  urraDgi-roeul.  I  promised  them  lo  do  thin, 
and  1!  you  ihi.ik  it  worth  while  U>  roply,  I  will  communicate  lo  tliem 
aiiythiiiK  jruu  m.iy  denlrc  ;  or  il  you  prefer,  you  might  address 
Ui«a  difL-ctly.     Mrs.    Drowniog'a  poem  is  a  ruoaance  in  verse. 
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which  with  her  reputation  in  America  would  sell  well.  Mr. 
Browning^s  is  a  volume  of  lyrics,  all  new.  In  addressing  you  I 
nm  merely  fulfilling  a  request  on  their  part  and  a  promise  on 
mine.     I  gather  from  what  they  said  that  they  would  be  glad 

also  to  contribute  to  your  magazine I  sincerely 

hope  your  magazine  is  still  successful  as  it  deserves  to  be.  If  I  can 
be  of  any  assistance,  you  have  only  to  command  me.  I  am  happy 
to  state,  that  I  find  at  last  success  attending  my  studio.  I  am 
full  of  orders  for  pictures,  so  that  I  feel  much  more  independent 
of  the  pen  than  heretofore  !  I  never  did  write  for  money,  but  I 
have  before  now,  been  compelled  to  publish  for  it.  I  am  now,  I 
think,  beyond  the  necessity  of  that.  When  I  sent  you  that  last 
poem,  you  may  remember  I  set  no  price,  intending  that  you  might 
])ay  what  you  felt  inclined  to.  I  will,  as  soon  as  I  can,  get  some- 
tiling  not  too  long  for  your  pages,  and  send  you  again  on  the  same 
terms.  If  you  were  as  rich  as  the  Harpers,  I  might  stand  on  the 
price,  but  under  present  circumstances,  I  am  willing  to  write  for 
you,  as  it  is  necessary,  on  your  own  terms,  for  something  or  noth- 
ing, as  you  may  afford,  until  you  find  yourself  fairly  afloat  again. 

*•  Very  truly, 

T.  Buchanan  Rbad.*' 

George  W.  Curtis' celebrated  *' Potiphar  Papers"  and 
Frederick  S.  Cozzens'  equally  celebrated  "  Sparrowgi-ass 
Papers"  were  originally  contributions  to  Putnam's  Month* 
ly  Magazine, 

Mr.  Putnam  was  the  first  American  publisker  of  whom 
we  have  any  account  who  took  action  on  the  questiou  of 
International  Copyright.  In  1840,  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  London^  he  prepared  what  seems  to  be  the  first  printed 
argument  in  beiialf  of  that  measure,  which  appeared  iu 
this  country.  It  was  issued  in  pamphlet  form  under  the 
title  "An  Argument  in  behalf  of  International  Copyright." 
In  1843,  Mr.  Putnam  obtained  the  signatures  of  nearly  a 
hundred  publishers,  including  those  interested  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  books,  to  a  i)etition  he  had  prepared  and  which 
was  duly  presented  to  Congress.  It  took  the  broad  ground 
that  the  absence  of  Internation  Copyright  was  actaally 
injurious   to   the  interest  of   publishing  and  to   the  best 
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interat  of  the  people  at  large.  Shortly  nfterwarcle,  Henry 
C.  Cnrcy  jmbUebod  liia  "  I^ettcra  on  Intorufttiotial  Copy- 
riglil,"  in  which  he  took  the  poaittoa  that  tho  facts  ayd 
idoaa  Id  a  book  ant  the  vommoii  profierty  of  society,  and 
thid  property  iu  copyright  ia  intlofenaible.  These  autHg- 
oai*t)c  poaitioDB  are  still  dufoiidod  with  much  persistency, 
thtt  fonDvr  hy  Ocorgo  Haven  Putimin,  und  the  latter  by 
Heurj  Carey  Baird.  In  a  rect^ntcoiiversaticn  with  each  of 
tboe  iiit«llif{ent  f^nllemen  I  found  thorn  firm  in  thoir 
bdief  tfant  each  had  the  right  of  tho  argument. 

The  death  of  Ur.  Putuam  occurred  at  ChriBtmsa  time  in 
]S72|  when  ihti  bookiiellers  annually  rewp  thvtr  hnrruvt  in 
th«  laliai  vt  tUis  holiday  buokH.  Mr.  Putnani  hati  provided 
UBUsuiil  atUacliuua  in  the  way  of  attractive  hooka,  when  ho 
WM  niddvuly  stricken  down  in  death,  while  uctivoiy 
cuj{iiged  iu  hu  own  aluro.  Authors  uud  readers  fdt  that 
a  |>fop  and  ^ide  was  taken  from  them  ;  tho  doors  of  ilio 
cruwdrd  stxru  wi-ro  cIomnI  ;  the  mourning  family  in  their 
fiiet  oued  Dot  that  the  holiday  aalet  were  the  event  of 
the  year,  bat  the  erer-generona  guild  of  booksellers  grasped 
the  sad  moment  to  illustrulo  thoir  aOoction  for  tho  dead. 
Ut-iiry  Hull,  Andrew  Armitlroug  and  Alfred  Houghton  pub- 
liBhid  u  curd  eUititig  tliat,  to  ihe  alUiction  of  tho  family 
shuutd  not  be  addud  the  aoriuufl  tiiiuuciid  embarruasmeiit  of 
hatjti;;  in  ihut  busy  season  the  store  of  the  luto  publisher 
ul'jst-d,  und  ihey  took  ujmju  thcmselvcB  the  work  of  re-oi)cn- 
ing  till'  Bture  and  carrying  on  the  business  for  the  fumily. 

As  an  indication  of  the  respect  in  which  Mr.  Putnam 
wa."  held  the  following  rusolutions  wore  passed  by  tho 
Pubhsiitra'  Uoard  of  Trade: 

'•/itr-ltfi:  Th»t  thin  Board  regkrdi  with  deep  sorrow,  the 
draih  "f  U,  V.  FutDun,  >  iiuUiKhcr  wliusc  life  ulUcd  dignity  to 
oui  caltiDK  ■■!()  whciv  mtmur;  is  anxinff  the  b«Bt  IrulitiuDs, 

'' JCtivitiJ :  That  WL',  &>  hin  buBJiiviu  tasocistes,  wish  to  give 
our  loiitiioiijr  to  tlittt  alri'Klj  no  tojiiimitly  giTt-n  bj  tlie  prtu,  tlinl 
Mr.  I'uiiuiu'*  can-vr  H':ui  imv  of  gn-ut  iiilraiitii|{(-  to  Amoricua 
Ictlcri,  aad   tliat   his  eiBUi,ilu   is  wurthy  tliv  emululiua  ul  thuM 
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whose  function  it  is  to  decide  what  literatare  shall  go  before  the 
public. 

^^Betohed:  That  while  his  sudden  death  reminds  ns  of  the 
uncertainty  of  our  tenure  of  active  effort  it  equally  reminds  as 
that  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  obliterate  the  iafluence  of  a  good 
and  useful  life. 

Hbnbt  iTisoir,  Pm. 

HsNBT  Holt,  Becretary.^^ 

The  f  aneral  was  largely  attended  by  representative  men^ 
especially  those  of  the  literary  world.  An  eloquent  sermon 
was  delivered  on  the  occasion  by  his  pastor^  Bev.  Dr.  J.  F. 
Elder,  who  characterized  Mr.  Putnam's  life  as  ''pore, 
patient,  gentle,  self-sacrificing.'' 

I  am  permitted  to  make  public  the  following  letters  to 
the  bereaved  widow  and  son,  from  the  late  Bayard  Taylor, 
who  knew  the  deceased  more  intimately  perhaps,  than  any 
other  man  then  living,  outside  of  the  family. 

'*  Lausanne,  Switzerland, 
Jan.  17,  1878. 
••My  Drar  Mrs.  Putnam: 

**With  the  sorrow  for  Mr.  Greeley's*  loss  still  upon  me, 
I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  much  I  have  been  shocked  and 
grieved  by  this  additional  blow It  seemed  in- 
credible that  a  man  like  Mr.  Putnam,  with  so  much  freshness  and 
energy  for  his  years,  such  an  active  habit  of  life,  such  temperance 
and  regular! ty,  could  hti  stricken  down  so  suddenly;  to  you  and 
your  children  the  blow  must  have  been  awful  in  its  swiftness. 

I  remember  when  Washington  Irving  was  culled 

away  by  as  sudden  a  summons,  how  Mr.  Putnam  spoke  of  it  as  a 
fortunate  death,  saying  that  if  men  were  allowed  to  choose,  the 
most  would  prefer  to  die  as  Irving  did.  He  now  has  been  equally 
fortunate,  and  we  who  have  known  him  so  long  and  intimately, 
know  that  he  was  always  ready  for  the  call.  His  nature  had  that 
transparent  goodness  and  purity  which  cannot  be  hidden:  it  was 
seen  of  all,  and  the  only  thing  which  seemed  disparagement,  that 
I  ever  heard  said  of  him  was:    'He's  too  good  a  man  to  be 

*  Horace  Qrecley  died  the  month  previous. 
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"Ml  DSAM  nATxx: 

•'Idid  n»t  gctthcud 
Thia  r-i/l  d«itl.  Mming  >n 

noiFi  until  only  three  dnjiago. 
i  cicwo  upon  Eensett's  (who  was 

alio  a 

drar  ohl  Trlcndj  aod  Oreailey'ii  shock*  me  inexprcwibty.  At  tnj 
age  one  mokca  trieoda  liuwlir  and  clinga  all  the  more  strongly  to 
Ikoan  with  whom  ao  many  [last  eipcriencce  iinve  be^n  shared. 
Tweatj-*ii  jttn  of  rrieiidsliip  u  well  ta  buiiiiiea*  relnlions,  taught 
>BC  bow  perfecily  1  could  onado  Id  joar  falhor." 

Ths  loM  of  Xr.  Patium  wu  deeply  felt  bj  his  vaaj 
attached  friendi,  none  more  ao  than  bj  William  OMlen 
Bijaot,  who  wrote  the  following  letter: 

"  H«n,  loo,  tha  cloaing  dayt  of  the  year  (187t)  hare  been  ntd- 
dened  by  the  deaths  of  those  whom  we  much  prized,  suddenly  re- 
mnTcd  in  the  mid«t  nl  their  uwlulness.  KenieCt,  the  aminble  and 
^nernun  artist :  Putnnm.  the  liberal  minded  am)  kindly  bookseller, 
tad  ibu  prumolcr  of  ercty  good  work;  and  the  mnch  csleeroed 
irTaiurcr  of  the  Century  Aaaoriation,  Priestley,  a  man  of  great 
vnnh  and  )Dt«'.ligence.  It  is  not  often  we  low,  so  near  to  eaeh 
otiier  *o  many  deeply  and  widely  mourned.  What  a  fleeting  thing 
human  life  is!— like  the  ohadows  of  a  cloud  passing  swiftly  over 
the  flclda  leaving  behind  the  flowers  which  it  visits  liut  for  an 
inuant.  tod  the  prmtlling  brooks  nntl  the  pools  that  give  back  the 
imng<r  of  Ihc  sky,  and  the  snog  spnrrow  warbllugon  its  perch,  and 
the  meadiiw-laTk  brooding  on  its  nest  in  the  grass — leaving  all.  all 
—  and  hurrying  to  be  lonl  on  thi'  dim  distant  hills  where  the  siglit 
ran  no  longer  (nilow  it.  I  mi-is  Pulnam  greatly.  He  publi<'hcd 
two  of  my  liook*  and  I  employed  him  to  get  together  roj  Cum- 
ninxion  Library— about  four  thousand  volume*.  What  he  did  for 
mr  lieyond  my  special  dircctiona  was  judiciously  aad  diiintcreat 
cdly  dooe." 
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It  can  be  truly  said  that  Mr.  Putnam's  life  was  always 
spent  more  for  the  benefit  of  others  than  for  his  own 
aggrandizement,  more  for  the  dissemination  of  good  ideas 
than  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  Generous  and  untir- 
ing in  his  deyotion  to  the  objects  which  aroused  *hi8  en- 
thusiasm, the  Tery  effort  to  subordinate  his  personality  to 
the  general  good  of  booksellers  and  book-readers  will  ever 
make  his  name  brightly  conspicuous  in  their  annals. 

In  Rev.  Dr.  Ward's  Review  of  Thomas  Hughes'  **  Memoir 
of  Macmillan,"  beaded  "  The  Publisher's  Vocation^*'  the 
following  tribute  to  Mr.  Putnam  is  given: 

**  One  recalls  the  name  of  several  Americans,  who  have  stood 
ID  such  relations  to  authors  and  readers  that  their  imprint  carried 
immense  influence,  making  them  not  only  benefactors  to  anthon, 
but  the  purveyors  of  the  best  books  to  those  for  whom  they  were 
written.  Eminent  among  these  was  George  P.  Putnam,  who  brought 
a  sensitive  conscience  and  excellent  literary  taste  to  the  businen  of 
a  bookseller  and  publisher  and  is  always  to  be  named  as  one  of  the 
best  friends  American  authors  ever  had.  He  published  books  on 
their  merits  and  drew  around  him  the  men  who  had  something  to 
say  to  the  public;  and  the  magazine  which  he  started  in  1858  ii 
still  remembered,  although  long  ago  discontinued,  for  the  noble 
character  and  excellent  quality  of  the  contents.  He  filled  out  the 
idea  of  what  the  public  needed  and  had  the  largeness  of  concep- 
tion requisite  to  the  undertaking,  and  the  proper  business  capacity 
to  make  it  a  success.  No  man  knew  better  how  to  help  authors 
forward,  or  how  to  furnish  the  public  with  readable  books  of  the 
best  character." 

The  present  firm  consists  of  George  Haven,  John  Bishop 
and  Irving  Putnam,  all  of  whom  inherit  the  literary  qual- 
ities of  their  father  under  the  firm  style  "G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,'*  and  conduct  with  great  success  the  busi- 
ness founded  by  their  father  a  half  a  century  ago.  Since 
the  death  of  the  latter  they  have  added  to  their  cats- 
loguc  of  works  in  general  literature,  lists  of  medical  and 
educational  publications,  and  have  also  extended  their 
business  so  as  to  include  bookselling  and  importing  as  well 


tar  of  ^  htkdivied  SKMtT.  M  «dl « «tf  dr  Xm  T«k: 
■AMlMi7«r  Medione.    AD  of  «tkih  •«»  tta^a  «na^ 

<»thBynter.wholcaCTil>er<rtwa»3wwgiofciinlyd,»Mm 
thin  Uiim  Tcan  ^^  «Uk  a  BM 
at  Toaken.  n  tk*  Bsdwb. 

IW  fcUoviBB  incidat  «nll  i 
jliftM  «f  li^MMtbtttty  vfaicli 
bwintiof  fnppivirg  li(.rnrii->.  Xot  lun^  RDoe,  a  paSer  in 
■  c«juntr»  t«wn  wrol*  G.  P.  Putnttm's  S'lis  lo  £«v  ihai 
two  bundird  dollars  had  Uto  miM-d  fi^r  iht  luwn  librarr, 
and  that,  a«  chairman  of  tbt  ctiuimiilM-.  iht-dniv  of  M-k-cl- 
injT  b-KfksdcTolTed  npoti  him.  11l-  afkt-d  the  firm  to  nse 
their  own  jndpnient  a«  to  the  list.  Etipnl;iting  only  thai  it 

■hould    include   the  wntir^B  of    Mrs. ,  one  of    the 

mort  "  »eii?ali«nal  "  novelifts  of  the  dav.  As  her  poii  was 
prolific  as  well  as  M-nsational.  a  set  of  her  bot'ks  would  have 
■b««rbed  a  verr  large  proportion  of  the  appropriation,  and 
it  wa.-i  thorifrht  hest  therefore  to  ^Mcry  the  necessity  for 
■endinffthis  particular  hi.  and  to  siippest  in  its  place  a 
•election  of  realiy  standard  Tvorke  of  fiction.  A  not*  in 
n-ply  wa«  received,  somewhat  as  follows  :— 
'■Dcka  Sim: 

"  I  am   ricMcd'iDfily   indebted    tor   yoiir   kind   adricc  in  thi« 
natter.     PItmc  Mod  in  place  of  Mn. '•  book*  th«  volumi.-* 
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suggested  by  yourselves.  Being  a  minister,  I  liave  never  read  any 
fiction  in  my  life  and  know  nothing  about  it,  and  when  some  of 
my  young  men  mentioned  the  novels  referred  to  as  indispensable, 
I  supposed  they  were  better  than  any  others." 

For  the  purpose  of  presenting  in  convenient  form  the 
class  of  information  required  by  such  inquirers,  a  volume 
entitled^' The  Best  Beading/' which  is  of  great  assistance 
to  all  those  needing  advice  in  selecting  libraries,  was  planned 
by  G.  H.  Putnam,  and  prepared  by  himself,  F,  B.  Per- 
kins, and  L.  E.  Jones.  The  firm  has  also  recently  pub- 
lished a  book  by  two  of  the  brothers,  entitled  ''Authors 
and  Publishers,^'  a  manual  of  suggestions  to  beginners  in 
literature,  which  is  considered  of  great  yalue  to  all  those 
who  haye  written,  or  expect  to  become  authors  of  books. 


xvn. 
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HUtoTt/ of  Ihe  VniUd  Siittn. 

JUST  fiftyyeare  ago,  in  the  montli  of  Jiiiu'.  ItvH,  llwiigo 
*'  Bancr-fl  pHblislioO  tlio  first  volume  ot  hia  HiNtiuy  of 
Ihfc  Uiuieii  Stuioa  of  AnuTicii. 

In  liis  introduction  to  this  volimio,  the  itutUor  writi'i  m 
f'>l|.>wg  : 

"  I  hntt  fonnpd  the  dcsif^  of  wrlllnK  a 
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■  ••rh,  I  am  imiirvtM-d,  more  stniiif;!)'  limn 
I'.r  crandt'iir  anil  viutni'M  iirthc  ■iiliji-cl  :  Hi 
D>;*rir  -UN  i>r.-.ii<nplioii,  for  viimirir.g  <.r.  . 
I  rtn  Ilnil  f.ir  m>.elf  ii<.  cxcum'.  IiuI  in  ihv  . 
hmrr  ii,ii;(ht  to  collMTt  truUi  fri'in  Irii-lw 
tcaiiiaoDj,      I   hiTC   (iMitt-d   to  give  to  llit 
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authenticity.  I  have  applied  as  I  have  proceeded,  the  principles 
of  historical  skepticism,  and,  not  allowing  myself  to  grow  weary 
in  comparing  witnesses  or  consulting  codes  of  laws,  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  impart  originality  to  my  narrative,  by  deriving  it  from 
writings  and  sources  which  were  the  contemporaries  of  the  events 
that  are  described  ;  for  the  work  which  I  have  undertaken  will 
necessarily  extend  to  several  volumes.  I  aim  at  being  ooncise  ; 
but  also  at  giving  a  full  picture  of  tbe  progress  of  American  insti- 
tutions. The  first  volume  is  now  published  separately  ;  and  for  a 
double  motive.  The  work  has  already  occasioned  long  prepara- 
tion, and  its  completion  will  require  further  years  of  exertion  ;  I 
have  been  unwilling  to  travel  so  long  a  journey  alone  ;  and  desire, 
as  I  proceed,  to  correct  my  own  judgment  by  the  criticisms  of 
candor.  I  have  thought  that  the  public  would  recognise  tbe  sin- 
cerity of  my  inquiries,  and  that,  in  those  States  where  the  mate- 
rials of  history  have  as  yet  been  less  carefully  collected,  and  less 
critically  compared,  I  should  make  for  myself  fnends  disposed  to 
assist  in  placing  within  my  reach  the  sources  of  information  which 
are  essential  to  success.^' 

The  preceding  was  written  half  a  century  ago.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  Mr.  Bancroft  speaks  in  his  introdaction,  of 
his  intention  to  write  this  history,  "  down  to  the  present 
time."  In  a  recent  conversation  with  the  venerable  his- 
torian, he  informed  me  that  he  intended  originally  to  bring 
it  down  to  about  the  year  1830.  I  said  to  him  that  I 
thought  the  title  of  his  book  was  something  of  a  misnomer, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  not  written  a  history  of  the  United 
States,  but  rather  a  history  of  the  colonies  down  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  He  replied  that 
when  he  began,  he  did  not  expect  to  finish  the  history 
very  soon,  but  did  expect  to  get  along  faster  than  he  had, 
coming  down  to  near  1830,  that  is,  through  the  war  of  1812- 
15,  to  the  time  when  the  old  system  was  broken,  and  the 
old  scries  of  Presidents  ended.  He  thinks  it  can  be  called 
the  History  of  the  United  States,  since  he  has  written  the 
History  of  the  Constitution,  as  the  history  of  the  United 
States  begins  with  the  united  resistance  of  the  colonies 
against  Great  Britain.     He  said  further  that  he  had  been 
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pretented   from   an   earlier   completion  by  other  dutioR, 
which  I  honrnftcr  refer  to. 

KbTerthulcds,  Mr.  Bancroft  haa  boen  pei'fectly  eteaily  i» 
hit  application  to  the  history,  the  writing  of  which  he  has 
punttii-d  for  mort'  thiin  fifteen  years.  The  delay  ib  rather 
Utributable  to  the  puins  he  has  taken  in  gathering  mattirial. 
He  Minred  tne  that  bis  collections  for  American  history 
from — mj  1760 — ovun  further  liuek  than  that — even  to  the 
•ariy  period  of  the  history  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  ilown 
lo  Uit  period  he  hax  Dniithod,  arc  more  complete,  more 
thOTongh,  and  eztensiTe,  from  all  qiiarterB  and  all  coiiu- 
triea,  than  tbo«e  of  any  Kmuiivim  work  of  history  fur 
-  ibc  Hua«  period.  Mr.  B:mu'uli  uLu  hu^  said  ^o  uie  thut  he 
-did  not  know  of  ftoybodj  that  had  apeat  ao  much  time  u 
1m  hM  in  getting  into  their  poasesaion,  material  for  the 
period  of  hutmj  abont  which  he  intended  to  write. 

When  abroad,  Xr.  Bancroft  went  into  the  offlcea  of  the 
libnriea  of  London,  remaining  antU  he  had  taken  copies 
or  made  memoranda  of  all  ho  needed  from  them,  and  to 
alao  in  Pans,  where  he  spent  days  after  days,  and  weeks 
^ter  we<ks,  examining,  nelecting  and  having  copied,  what- 
cTcr  proved  valuabie.  Guizot  was  the  first  to  give  the 
order  for  these  valuable  transcripts,  which  order  was  con- 
tinued by  his  Buccessors.  Mr.  Bancroft  examined  every- 
thing of  the  Blightest  interest,  until  when  he  came  away, 
the  oast<»di»n  of  the  Archives  said,  "  You  have  everything. 
Yun  have  not  left  a  single  mite."' 

Mr.  Bancroft  «aid  he  mode  this  minute  examination  in 
order  to  be  through  with  p.ll  the  courts  of  Europe,  for 
France  i'.  of  all  countries,  the  one  whose  diplomatic  service 
is  best  fullilk-d.  Mr.  Bancroft  has,  abo,  letters  and  doca- 
ments  pertaining  to  American  history,  not  only  from  Eng- 
land and  France,  but  from  Germany,  Prussia  and  Spain. 
When  he  conld  not  go  himmlf  to  make  these  collections. 
be  *ent  over  the  late  Mr.  Broailhcjid,  who  was  so  well  n-ad 
in  American  historv*.  to  Holland,  and  he  obtained  for  Mr. 
Bwicroft   the  arcfaivesofthatcouotry,  copies  of  documeuta 
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l)ulpit,  preaching  several  sermons,  although  not  expecting 
to  enter  the  ministry. 

In  1835  he  engaged  actively  in  politics  and  was  appointed 
collector  at  Boston  in  1838  by  President  Van  Baren.  In 
those  days  the  collections  for  import  duties  were  made  by 
bonds  given  to  importers,  instead  of  cash,  and  the  lott  to 
the  Oovernmeut  under  the  collectors  who  had  preceded 
Mr.  Bancroft,  amounted  to  millions  on  millions.  He  not 
alone  collected  back  bonds,  which  had  been  looked  upon  as 
worthless,  but  those  received  by  him  from  merchante  were 
paid  at  maturity.  There  was  not  a  bad  bond  daring  his 
time,  although  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  the  losses  from 
unpaid  bonds  reached  many  millions.  Afterwards  the  cash 
system  of  payments  was  adopted  in  all  ports  of  entry  where 
import  duties  are  collected. 

I  asked  Mr.  Bancroft  if  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
appointment  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  the  costoma  ser- 
vice, lie  replied  that  almost  the  first  thing  he  did  when 
he  became  collector,  was  to  ask  Mr.  Hawthorne  to  accept 
a  position  in  the  Custom  House.  Mr.  Hawthorne  did  not 
apply  for  a  situation,  but  Mr.  Bancroft,  learning  incidentally 
that  he  was  in  need  of  assistance,  immediately  offered  him 
the  very  best  ])osition  then  vacant,  which  he  accepted,  and 
Mr.  Bancn^ft  afterwards  was  able  to  give  him  a  position 
which  was  paid  by  fees.  The  salary  was  at  one  time  limited 
to  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  but  the  courts  set  aside  that 
limitation,  saying  the  officer  had  a  right  to  all  the  fees  that 
were  earned,  wiiich  usually  amounted  to  five  thousand 
dollars  per  annum.  Mr.  Bancroft  informed  me  that  one 
of  Hawthorne's  biographers  misstated  the  manner  in  which 
the  latter  obtained  the  position.  It  was  Mr.  Bancroft's 
own  act,  and  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  he  heard 
of  Hawthorne*s  possible  need  of  aid,  he  took  pen  and 
ink  and  wrote  to  him  immediately,  tendering  the  posi- 
tion. He  had  known  Mr.  Hawthorne  from  the  first 
time  he  began  to  publish  in  S.  G.  Goodrich's  '*  Token.'* 
He   was  caught  from  the  beginning  by  the  charm  and 
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yn'gbUineu  of  Hawthorue's  style,  tone  of  mind  and 
Ihua^ht  "Xov,"  Aa.ii\  Mr.  Baocroft  to  mo  "  the  following 
bfwrfcctlj  Irue.  What  Mr.  Uawtliorne  wanted,  wua  to 
Ntire  to  Sftleat,  with  the  Post  Office  uppointmeut,  which 
In  did  not  tocure,  but  afterwurtls  getting  a  Binall  office  iu 
the  8al«n  Ouatom  House.  Purties  liud  cLuiig«d ;  the 
iMQwmt  the  Democrutic  party,  of  which  Mr.  Uuwthoroe 
Hd  aijMlt  were  members,  went  out  of  power,  Pre&- 
MtC,  the  hiatorian,  wruKi  a  letter  directed  to  Dauiel 
IfdMter,  then  Secrvtary  of  State,  under  President  Fill-  . 
Iton,  uying,  '  UvTt  is  Hawtborno,  u  man  of  the  highest 
■•rit  and  letters,  a  person  whom  we  mnst  not  think  of 
b  nfvniDce  to  psrty.  Do  sec  that  hu  is  retained  iu 
Hw  little  office  ho  luu.'  But  Wobtiter  sent  back  a  furious 
■awer,  being  vehemently  angry.  '  How  can  you,  a  Whig,' 
ba  uid,  '  how  can  you  do  such  a  thing,  iis  to  recommend 
Hw  contiauaiioe  in  office,  of  a  man  of  tlie  politics  of  Haw* 

Mr.  Bancroft's  rvlationi  with  Prescolt  were  most  iuti- 
■Me.  He  conaidera  him  one  of  tlie  greatest  historian*. 
Be  told  mc  that  Prescott  tricil  lo  form  a clo'C  social  intiuiacy 
vith  Hawthorne,  but  found  him  of  a  retiring  naltire,  very 
lifficult  to  become  acquainted  wilh.  Coming  into  com|)any 
lie  was  awkward  as  could  be,  not  at  hiu  case,  nut  self-pos- 
iCTicd,  but  he  probably  got  over  it  uftcrwa-ids.  While  in 
jOw  at  Uosion,  Huwthornu's  manner  whilo  performing  his 
inties  was  exemplary.  He  went  riglit  out  on  the  wharf 
iDd  gave  his  personal  atleution  to  llic  details  of  his  work. 
Nobody  could  do  it  better.  Nobody  did  do  it  better.  Hav- 
:Dg  accepted  the  office  he  went  to  work  and  performed  it. 
Unluckily  he  thought  he  had  saved  money  enough,  and 
lecided  to  resign  the  office.  Mr.  ItuiicroTt  begf^ed  him  not 
lo  do  BO,  entreated  him  to  remain,  hut  all  tu  uo  purpose, 
liis  resignation  being  handed  in,  not  long  before  Mr.  Ban- 
:foft  retired. 

Mr.  Bancroft  said  that  Hawthorne  kept  his  own  couii- 
Itl,  never  talking  about  his  writings.     He  once  brought  to 
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him  a  copy  of  his  first  book,  "Twice  Told  Twies,**  a 
presentation  copy  with  his  autograph. 

I  asked  Mr.  Bancroft  if  he  knew  much  about  BmersoiL 
His  reply  wus^  they  were  like  brothers,  and  as  Mrs.  Emer- 
son was  an  old  friend  of  his  wife's,  that  made  an  idditional 
bond  in  their  attachment  for  each  other.  He  knew  him 
first  when  he  was  residing  in  Northampton,  where  Emer- 
son came  to  preach  one  Snnday.  Mr.  Bancroft  was  de- 
lighted with  the  sermon,  and  afterwards  passed  much  of 
his  time  with  its  author,  becoming  intimately  acqaainted, 
and  remaining  so  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Emer- 
son frequently  visited  Mr.  Bancroft  at  Newport^  and  his 
visits  were  returned.  Mr.  Bancroft  always  insisted  that 
Emerson  was  the  first  of  our  men  of  letters.  There  is 
nothing,  he  says,  in  English  literature  called  Essays,  so 
excellent  as  Emerson^s,  they  are  the  next  best  to  Bacon's^ 

Mr.  Bancroft  is  a  great  admirer  of  Emerson's  poetry. 
He  said  the  poem  called  **  The  Problem,''  is  grand  and 
majestic,  from  beginning  to  end.  In  it  the  writer  in  front 
of  the  picture  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  is  musing,  considering 
whether  he  will  continue  a  preacher  or  not. 

*'  Shall  I  seek  religion  in  this  fixed  form,  or  shall  I  take 
it  by  divine  and  heavenly  inspiration  ?" 

"  That ''  said  Mr.  Bancroft,  **  is  thoroughly  good 
poetry  ;  good  all  the  way  through." 

''I  also  asked  Mr.  Bancroft  if  ho  was  acquainted  with 
Washington  Irving.  He  replied,  that  he  knew  Irving  very 
well  for  long  years.  He  was  quite  a  young  man  when 
Irving  burst  upon  the  world.  He  knew  him  intimately. 
They  first  met  in  Paris,  where  they  were  constantly 
together.  Once  they  went  out  into  the  country  with  each 
other,  to  see  the  United  States  minister  who  had  taken  a 
country  seat.  This  was  Albert  Gallatin,  afterwards  famous 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  At  that  time  Irving  had 
written  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  and  was  writing  bis 
Sketch-book.  He  had  just  completed  a  sketch  ;'long  and 
of  supreme  merit  in  thought  and  style,  which  Mr.  Ban- 
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eroft  pronooDwd  bcantifal  in  the  eitroac.  Irring  look 
him  homo  to  his  ImlgiDgs  iin4  mul  it  to  hJBi  tlicni,  lU  Lho 
auae  tima  infonning  him  that  he  had  written  it  all  iluwn 
from  beffiDoiDg  to  end  Mt  otio  sittiug,  ftftor  coming  homo 
from  ■  pnrty.     Thia  w&<  n  purtioii  of  (he  Skctch-tiook, 

Ur.  Bancroft  waa  tioable  to  dotiao  to  me  tbo  extent  of 
faU  Ubmiy — that  i»  in  authontiot> — c»praiully  in  history. 
H«  haa  for  a  long  period  of  years  purchased  everything  of 
tmp"rta>m>  tliat  camo  to  his  uotict-.  Uv  ni-vor  miaiud  an 
..[.]«. rltinilv  of  Imyiiig  l.m,k.  un  AnuTtcnt.  Iiir-lon.  Jlo 
tKjt,  howner,  that  do  other  American  libnuj  bu  aaeh  » 
•idleetion  of  English.  French  and  other  foreign  mann- 
mipta,  aad  in  that  respeot  it  is  unique. 

It  is  Hr.  Butcrof  t's  hope,  that  ihe  manaacript  collectioa 
i*  lust  will  be  kept  together,  and  that,  it  will  nltimately 
lad  ita  way  into  the  GongreMional  Library,  or  aome  000 
of  th«  other  great  pablic  libraries  of  the  coantry. 

Mr.  Bancroft  waa  the  real  fonnder  of  the  If  av^  Academy. 
Ha  indnced  Mr.  Marcy,  then  Secretary  of  War,  to  maka 
vnr  the  lands  and  military  boildinga  at  Annapoli)>,  to  the 
KaTT  Department.  He  Btndied  the  laws,  to  bco  how  the 
Acadi-my  could  bo  csublisht'd,  without  further  legisliition, 
as  it  would  not  have  bc-cn  )>ossiblo  at  tbut  time  to  have  a 
NaTal  Academy,  corresponding  with  the  West  I'oiiit  Mili- 
tAry  Acudemy,  eetabliithed  ut  any  Northern  port,  lie  hud 
accumulated  by  the  ithctcst economy  An  enomtous  umount 
of  nvinga  in  the  various  braneheB  of  the  Naval  Depart* 
mcnt.  The  great  diHiculty  whs  to  linve  Con g re xx recognize 
wliat  had  been  done,  and  thia  wiia  Acconiplii-hcd  after 
labori»ui  effort,  and  the  Kavul  Academy  ut  Annaiiolix,  le- 
inain«  a  monument  to  ihr  foiesiglit  of  Mr.  Bancroft  by  its 
wl>ii«4|ui'nt  im|)ortiiiice  and  u^fiilnenB.  During  the  ub- 
aew-v  of  Mr.  Marcy,  Mr.  lUncroft  was  aji[iuint<'d  ucting 
Secretary  of  War.  Tlim  hapiK-ned  at  one  uf  ibe  imiHt 
iin|-irt«n(  pcriixlji  in  our  rilutioiiB  with  Meiico,  and  iit  a 
uukt  critical  lime  he  IhsikkI  the  order  to  (itueral  Znchury 
Taylor,  to  make  htt  firet  important  movement,  the  ri-iult 
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of  which  was  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  the  annexation  of. 
Texas  and  the  election  of  General  Taylor  to  the  Presidency - 
of  the  United  States.     While  holding  this  cabinet  office, 
Mr.   Bancroft  was  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
Great  Britain,  which  distinguished   office  he  filled  with. 
great  credit  to  himself  and  his  country. 

During  his  residence  in  England,  he  made  many  friends 
among  men  of  letters.  Uotuming  to  the  United  States  in 
1849,  he  took  up  his  residence  iu  New  York,  with  the 
determination  to  finish  his  history  of  the  United  States^ 
the  last  volume  of  which  was  completed  forty  years  after 
the  publication  of  the  first  volume. 

The  following  is  from  tlie  preface  to  the  sixth  volume: 

**Thc  present  volume  completes  the  History  of  the  Amoricta- 
Revolution,  considered  in  its  causes.  The  three  last  explain  the 
rise  of  the  Union  of  the  United  States  from  the  body  of  the  people, 
the  change  in  the  colonial  policy  of  France,  and  the  constiquences 
of  the  persevering  ambition  of  Great  Britain  to  consolidate  its 
power  over  America.  The  penal  Acts  of  1774  dissolved  the  moral 
connection  between  the  two  countries,  and  began  tlie  civil  war. 

****** 
Of  nil  persons  in  England,  it  was  most  desirable  to  have  a  just 
conception   of   the   character  of   the   king.      Mr.  Everett,  when 
3[inister  at  the  Court  of  St.  Jnmcs,  keeping  up  in  his  busiest  hoora 
the  habit  of  doing  kind  odlces,  obtained  for  me  from  Lady  Char- 
lotte Lindsay,  copies  of  several  hundred  notes  or  abstracts  of  notes 
from  George  the  Third  to  her  father  Lord  North.     Afterwards,  I 
received  from   Lady  Charlotte  herself,  communications  of  great 
interest,  and  her  sanction  to  make  such  use  of  the  letters  as  I  might* 
desire,  even  to  the  printing  of  them  all.    Others  written  by  the  kiu^ 
in  his  boyhood  to  his  Governor,  Lord  Harcourt,  the  latter  was  v> 
obliging  as  to  allow  me  to  peruse.         ..... 

*'The  relations  of  France  to  America  were  of  paramount  im- 
portance.   I  requested  of  Mr.  Guizot,  then  the  Minister,  authority 
to  study  them  in  the  French  Archives.     *  You  shall  see  everything 
that  we  have,^  was  his  instant  answer,  enhancing  his  consent  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  given.    The  promise  was  most  liberally 
interpreted  and  most  fully  redeemed  by  Mr,  Mignet,  whose  good     i 
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own  country,  but  in  that  of  the  world,  since  it  is  everwhere  « 
recogniased  authority  concerning  the  period  which  it  cover.  It  is 
not  merely  a  narrative,  but  a  philosophic  treatise,  dealing  with 
causes  and  principles  as  well  as  events,  and  tracing  with  remarka- 
ble skill  the  progress  of  enlightenment  and  liberal  ideas.  It  has 
been  translated  into  different  languages  and  is  especially  popular 
in  Germany." 

Mr.  Bancroft  resides  in  Washington  during  the  winter, 
and  at  Newport  during  the  summer.  He  is  an  early  riser, 
and  writes  through  his  amanuensis  only  during  the  morn- 
ing hours,  after  which  he  looks  after  his  flowers,  of  which 
he  has  a  great  variety.  In  the  afternoon  he  generaUy  drives 
or  rides,  and  although  in  his  eighty-fifth  year  frequently 
rides  more  than  thirty  miles  in  one  day,  on  horseback.  His 
health  is  perfect  and  his  many  friends  look  for  its  continu- 
ance for  many  years  to  come. 
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XVIII. 
GEORGE  WILLIAM  CHILDS. 

fMr.  ChUdt  a  hotiMhold  ttord—Beevmtt  a  bookt^ 
I  Vkrk — Aut/kor  Jirtt  muHi  him — Jtfltx  out  retri- 
i»Ju*tic»—Oiceta  ffreal  bani/uet  at  Continental — 
V  eharacterutie*  of  (Jhild» — lie  neitfrlotta/yUnd 
—J^mpttt  mtanntjit  and  !iaU.»  a  liar — "  I  shall  yet  A« 
r^tht  Public  I^ilf/er" — I'aUiahta  Dr.  £a'i«'§ 
/iimotu  booJe~-AUiboneU  ffreat  JMctionary  of  Auikort 
— Mr.  Child*'  buundleM  C'/iarUiea — Interettinif  Utttrt 
receioed  at  the  Jtant/iiet —  ii'ondcrj'ul  Success  of  tht 
Ziedjfrr — llairthoriie  urmdi  Childs  Che  Scarlet  Leittr — 
James  T.  f'lttJ*  'ji'ees  its  llislory—JJtath  if  William 
D.  Ihtnor — Nathaniel  Hawthorne  toon  follows — 
Charles  Dickens  invites  Childs  to  Gad's  Hill—  Childt 
trtcts  a  Monument  to  Poe — Childs  and  Drexel  not  un- 
like  Vheeryble  Brothers. 

A  LTUOUGH  the  name  of  George  W.  Childs  is  a  honee- 
•**-  hold  word  in  the  City  of  I'liiladeljihia,  wliero  ho 
it  know Q  Be  the  owner  and  mnniigcr  of  tliat  Philudetphia 
inatitDtion  llie  Public  Ledger,  what  I  bavo  to  say  will  be 
noro  in  rtfcrcnco  to  liia carter  aa  a  bookscllerand  publisher 

of  books. 

It  will  besoen  turthrr  on  that  although  ho  is  no  longer 
cvnnivtoj  with  the  boiyk  ti-adu  he  liiui  utted  and  contiiinefl 
to  ust  a  large  {rortion  of  hit  }>rincfly  income  in  gathering 
F'jDnd  him  rare  books,  rare  manuscripts,  and  an  enuuriog 
oamt- u  the  friend  and  benefactor  of  authors,  publisher! 
uid  bookseUen. 
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Mr.  Gbilds  came  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia  when 
but  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  seek  employment.  An  entire 
stranger  in  that  city,  he  found  a  situation  in  a  book-store 
kept  by  Mr.  P.  Thomson,  at  the  comer  of  Sixth  and  Arch 
Streets,  the  compensation  agreed  upon  was  three  dollars  a 
week  for  his  services ;  he  was  both  clerk  and  errand  boy, 
w^orking  early  and  late,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  employer  who  soon  held  him  in  the  greatest  con- 
fidence. After  the  close  of  the  day's  business  young  Childs 
attended  the  evening  auctions,  which  were  at  that  time 
very  frequent  in  Philadelphia  ;  he  showed  excellent  judg- 
ment in  his  purchases  and  soon  became  familiar  with  the 
most  profitable  books  to  buy.  After  about  four  years*  ex- 
perience with  Mr.  Thomson,  whose  business  had  increased 
under  the  energetic  and  intelligent  labor  of  his  youthful 
assistant,  young  Ghilds  was  further  deputed  to  attend  the 
book-trade  sales  in  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston. 

It  was  while  attending  these  sales  that  I  first  met  Mr. 
Ghilds,  then  ;ibout  eighteen  years  old,  but  already  a  &vo^ 
ite  with  publishers  and  book-buyers,  who  semi-annoallj 
gathered  in  those  cities  to  purchase  supplies  at  auction. 

He  soon  learned  by  watching  some  of  the  shrewd  book- 
sellers in  attendance  at  the  sales,  that  the  greatest  bargaini 
were  made  by  calling  for  the  balance  of  the  number  offered 
at  the  sales.  After  the  books  had  been  ''struck  down" 
for  the  quantity  desired,  the  bidder  for  the  balance  alwajfi 
had  the  preference  over  any  others.  I  remember  one  tiiw 
young  Chi  Ids  called  out  for  the  balance  of  a  certain  book 
to  which  he  was  clearly  entitled,  and  he  claimed  in  n©  un- 
certain tones,  his  right.  Mr.  George  W.  Lord,  the  auctkm- 
eer,  told  him  he  might  sit  down,  that  he  was  getting  up  • 
row  and  making  more  noise  than  all  the  booksellers  in  the 
room.  Mr.  Chi  Ids  thought  this  was  pretty  hard,  as  he  ml 
acting  for  the  best  interest  of  liis  employer,  but  after  pre* 
testing  he  carried  his  point.  He  never  forgot  this  injoi- 
tice,  however,  and  although  not  of  a  revengeful  natnrBv 
determined  in  his  own  mind  that  sometime  or  other  leUi- 
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bative  jncticc  Bbonld  bo  mett'd  out  lo  the  one  who  had  in- 
juTvd  him.  Whoit,  a  few  yt*n  Uut,  Mr.  Lead  got  into 
dnauctid  ililBcaltiM,  Hr.  Cbilds,  then  m  hudneaa  for  him- 
9olf.  look  fpcciol  (HuiM  to  et-c  tho  [>rincii)al  bookaellera  and 
prrv»itilp<I  lli«tn  to  iccDre  the  itrrvict^s,  w  condnctora  of  the 
PhiliMielpbiii  Trade  Siil«.«,  of  theEoluitMatud  and  well  known 
firm  of  Mu«c«  Tliumu  ft  fvinm,  wli»,  u  mj  book-wiling 
na<l«rB  will  rcntt-mber,  bo  long  cunciiifled  these  nlee  to  the 
Htisfsction  of  both  oontribator  anil  buyer. 

At  tlir  iiotabli*  liUHjitel  given  ut  the  Oontinental  Hotel 
«a  Ibe  iHxtuiim  of  tbe  openiug  of  iho  new  Ltdgtr  Bnilding 
ia  I8C7,  tbo  Uiin.  J.  J.  Stow»rt,of  iialiimore,  inhUremu-ke 
l^oke  M  fuUowA  : 

**  OharMttvr  ctcMtc*  ooBftdence  in  kII  tha  relatioDi  of  life,  uA 
\  I  know,  b  lb<i  main  tsIUum  <>f  our  •orthj  boat.  Franklin 
Wmnn  DDiblein«tlc  ot  tiia  cr»(t  tlinn  tliB  exempbw  of  bit  life. 
•Md*  ft  ynw  tticliaH  U  Iho  cmle  .>r  Mr.  CMbla.  Noi  did 
«  Mohuil  eom«  la  U>)>  oil;  In  liumlili-r  guite  than  our  poor 
«  Ltty  who  laynnr  lioit  to  Any,  I  ha*a  been  introdoced 
a  aa  the  frleml  o(  lil*  bojhood — I  idh;  add,  of  hJi  early  child- 
.  A*  Hifii.  it  i»  mj  (Tiivilcgp  III  iLij  (o  joii  Ihnt.  lie  ha«  been 
Mlf  wlut  you  tliiil  hint  li'-ilnf.  Iliti  lieiirt  wan  alwajg  Inrger 
■  bb  mcfin*.  and  nlwajr*  will  1i«,  lut  llic  Intlcr  ncciimulnic  as 
J  naj.  There  in  but  nna  thing  lio  Blwnji  di-apiHud,  and  tliat 
I'M.  ThcrK  Li  bul  nnn  ehniat'icr  he  hnli-s,  anil  that  ia,  a 
r  k11  olhrr  inflnnilira  he  hun  cligrilj;  for  nil  <lilTcrcncc9 
^  opinkin,  vccantricllle*,  ami  an)(iilHrii  iiti,  a  cosniopiiliian  (olera- 
tton.  Wbeii  Ite  loft  Ilaltimnrp  a  lirilv  Imy.  the  affect ioimte  n-grels 
•f  all  t.i*  cumptuibma  followed  him  lo  I>liiln'lel|ihiu;  ami  the 
Sttaebmrnt  Ihej  felt  for  him  waa  more  like  romsiice  ihan  rcniily 
*!■  (Ilia  rvMjrdaj  world.  We  are  to  much  iu  the  habit  nf  ninkiiig 
game  »f  all  iVml  i*  \it»t  and  tendiTMl  in  niir  ii:iture,  tlint  il  ii  lelt 
to  lite  diiwecliMg  knife  nlnne  (u  \nj  i>)>fn  Iho  heart  of  mnii;  yet 
wilio  il  there  here  that  dneii  not  know  h«w  f^ooil  it  is  lo  hare  a 
rrieixl  t  llrrr  in  the  b<>y  who  han  never  furgollen  Die  friends  of 
bia  childhood,  and  who  i<  not  for;;olrrn  lij  them.  Here  is  the 
m*D  whom  I  haTc  heard  ■umi;  of  the  lti-|iiil)lii''a  brareal,  grealrit, 
■«d  best  eiiizen*  prouilly  rinim  no  n  friend  Ihii  ni){ht.  ]  think  I 
on  Hj  with  troth,  that  Ueorge  W.  Child  hai  never  loat  a  friend. 
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"Wlimt  U  the  mnaing  ot  Ut  b  thers  uj  aecrat  iboot  ill 
I  will  telt  Tou  vlMt  I  know.  He  la  true;  and,  u  jou  *re  »ll  vit- 
neatei  hen,  he  U  libenl  and  kind.  I  ranwrnber  thu  h*  wnils  to 
nw  Tears  ag<\  whro  «te  wrrc  iHiIh  bojs,  that  he  meant  to  pron 
that  a  nun  could  be  liberal  and  aucccsBfal  at  tlieaama  time," 

This  tribate  paid  to  him  bv  the  friecd  of  hia  childhood, 
bochood  and  nuuhood,  is  one  that  a]l  who  know  Mr.  Cfai)di 
will  oordiailr  indor^.  When  abont  eighteen  jesre  old  ha 
started  in  bufin»s  on  his  own  account,  having  parncd  and 
favt-d  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  set  np  a  small  news  and 
bkKik-stoiv,  in  which  he  was  snccessfnl ;  and  it  is  a  singa- 
I,ir  circumsiance  that  the  very  spot  where  he  first  beftu 
busiiii'f  j  was  a  small  room  in  the  old  Public  Ledger  bnild- 
iug.  And  it  was  about  that  time  that  he  was  heard  to  saj 
"  I  shall  yot  bo  the  owner  of  the  PuMic  Ledger." 

When  alx>at  twenty -one  years  old  he  entered  into  the 
book  publishing  bui^incGS  nnder  the  firm  style  of  Childs  A 
Petersor,  and  their  publications  soon  became  familiar  to 
the  literary  world. 

One  of  their  most  important  books  was  Dr.  Kann^t 
"Arctic  Exploralions,"  in  search  of  the  lost  Sirjohi^ 
Franklin,  so  familial  to  the  book-reading  public  of  thirty 
yettrs  ago.  Dr.  Kane  originally  intended  to  write  only  a 
soienlific  account  of  bis  expedition.  Mr.  Childa  pemwdfd  , 
him,  however,  to  write  a  }>opiilar  uarrutivo.  bk-iidiug  ud^eo- 
lure  with  sdentilic  exploration.  The  siicoe^  of  the  book 
vai  remarkable  ;  the  Falc  was  so  large  that  Mr.  Childs  trua 
enabloil  to  p:iy  the  author  within  one  yesir  after  the  [lubll- 
cntioii,  the  enormous  copyright  of  seventy  tlumsand  dollara. 
Dr.  Kline  aitmitt<>d  to  Mr.  Childs  that  he  was  right  iueog- 
gesi  ing  a  book  of  n  popular  natare,  insU'.td  of  purely  «i- 
enlitii-  research,  and  after  completing thi.>  MS  of  hU  nam- 
tive,  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"MtDear  CHtLBs: 

"  Here  .vou  have  the  tmok  complete  aad  pc 
boen  my  cuffln." 
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Donbtleaa  the  eiplorer  mart  hare  bad  some  premonition 
of  the  neu  approach  of  the  eod  of  bis  ndTentnrom  career, 
for  he  died  within  one  year  after  reoeiviDg  the  copjrigbt 


At  aoon  ai  Mr.  Childa  received  news  of  Dr.  Kane'a 
death  in  Caba  he  made  amingementa  for  the  funeral,  which 
was  one  of  the  greatest  demonatntioDS  erer  seeo,  all  the  way 
from  Cnba  to  the  place  of  his  sepnltore. 

Mr.  Childs  once  said  to  me  that  when  Dr.  Kane's  book 
TM  ready  for  publication,  he  took  a  sample  copy  and  went 
to  New  York  to  solicit  orders  from  the  leading  bookseUen. 
The  largest  house  there  declined  to  negotiate  for  more  than 
a  few  copies,  saying  "  Hr.  Cbilde  you  won't  sell  more  than 
a  thoosand  copies  altogether."  They  ordered  one  hundred 
eopies  to  begin  with,  and  soon  after  to  supply  the  demands 
of  their  customers  five  thousand  copies  more. 

The  next  great  hit  that  Mr.  Childa  made  was  Parson 
Brownlow'a  book.  He  understood  very  well  the  art  of 
HlTertiaing  and  had  piqued  public  curiosity  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  50,000  copies  were  ordered  before  the  book  was 

isc  □('(!. 

.Xiri'.ii:,' ..tlif-r  imiHtrtani  ho-V-  y.W.-'n'A  w*t';  "  I'it';r- 
fr.!.'-  r^iriiiliiir  Seii-nco."  -jf  uliii.li  a  '.;i:in'r  '-f  a  rr.ili'.n 
c-i.;.-  !i;iv.-  I..0I1  !!'.l.i.  A:.-'- !}•.■. 
SUr-H'."'!'-  l!!;i'-k>:'.i!f.  'lii- 
Mr  Chil.i^.  he  f;ir[iiiL-..m  I..  .. 
tbt  'Sinn*-. 

T!n>  ni'i-t  ira|"irtant  bfn.k  ir^y-'.-uA  !■>■  :.  m  -y-i-  '■  I'r. 
AlIifjOiK-".*  Diclionary  i.f  Kt);,'li-h  ar;if  Am- r.-an  A-i-'.-.r-.'' 
which  massivt'  nndfrtakin;:  li:i-  W  ii  (■■■inI'!' ■■■■i  -n  ■:.ri>; 
immc-n>e  Tolumc*  costing'  over  riiiy  iliousaii'i  'i'jlbr-.  Mr. 
Chil'Is  gives  crtdit  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Lii>j>inc'jtt,  f-ic  h.-.  '.r-t-r- 
prise  and  public  spirit  lu  completing  the  last  two  vjlumcs 
of  this  great  work,  he  hartng  ratind  from  the  book  pub- 
tiahinff  baiiDOH  after  the  iisao  of  tliv  Qnl  volanu'.  It 
probably  norer  would  h»f*  boM  opujUtwi  bat  for  the 
a^>ital  and  caBMHM||gg|||||H|^dll^  &  AasUn 
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AUibone,  the  author  of  this  book,  is  now- the  honored  )ib: 
rian  of  the  Lenox  Library  and  his  immense  literary  creation, 
so  desirable  and  valuable  to  all  intelli^nt  people,  will  be 
forever  a  tribute  to  his  erudition,  dimgence  and  indos^, 
belonging  as  it  docs  to  the  rank  of  Webster's  and  Worces- 
ter's Dictionaries  and  the  great  Cyclopedias. 

Mr.  Childs  retired  from  the  book  publishing  business 
in  the  year  1863,  a  business  which  he  always  loved,  and  for 
which  he  still  has  a  liking,  retaining  especially  an  affection 
for  publishers,  booksellers  and  authors  who  were  esteemed 
friends  before  he  embarked  in  the  new  enterprise  which  has 
carried  him  into  a  princely  fortune. 

I  am  acquainted  with  several  at  one  time  prominent  and 
well-to-do  publishers  whose  business  misfortunes  rednced 
them  to  dependence,  to  whose  support  Mr.  Childs  contrib- 
utes annually  and  liberally,  believing  his  fortune  to  have 
been  given  him  that  he  may  share  it  with  worthy  recipi- 
ents of  his  benevolence,  as  he  once  wrote  Mr.  Stewart, 
when  a  mere  boy,  he  meant  to  prove,  when  he  became  a 
man  that  he  could  be  liberal  and  successful  at  the  same 
time. 

The  late  Colonel  J.  W.  Forney,  who  knew  Mr.  Childs 
long  and  intimately,  thus  writes  of  him  in  his  interesting 
volume  '^Anecdotes  of  Public  Men.'' 

*'No  charity  appeals  to  Mr.  Childs  in  vain  ;  no  object  of 
patriotism  ;  no  great  enterprise  ;  no  sufferer  from  misfortune, 
whether  the  ex -Con  federate  or  the  stricken  foreigner.  He  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  President  Grant,  and  yet  was  among  the  first  to 
send  a  splendid  subscription  to  the  monument  to  Greeley.  He, 
more  than  any  other,  pushed  the  subscription  of  over  $100,000 
for  the  family  of  the  dead  hero,  George  G.  Meade,  and  yet  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  had  no  firmer  friend.  He  gave 
the  latter  the  first  gold  watch  be  ever  owned,  and  since  his  death 
has  subscribed  five  hundred  dollars  towards  the  purchase  of 
*  Liberty  Hall,'  where  the  eminent  Georgia  statesman  so  loog  re- 
sided. His  list  of  unpublished  and  unknown  benevolence  would 
give  the  lie  to  the  poor  story  that  he  craves  notoriety.     Wlieo  I 
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eam«d  Ittlfn  tntm  him  to  Eamp*  in  18ST,  his  unme  was  a  talia- 
BaB,  •nil  it  i*M  pliMuaat  to  im  hot*  noblemen,  like  the  Duke  of 
Bucbinfcham.  Iionon^d  the  iodoiiemcDt  at  an  American,  wbo, 
thirty  feara  a^fn,  hbj  a  pi'Or  boy,  lie  made  hia  money  bimBelf, 
■ol  bj  ■peculation  or  oISkp,  and  g«t  none  by  inherilatioo.  He 
Riiaa  forluna  Ilka  a  maglcUn.  aoJ  Bpen^ls  it  like  a  mAn  of  heart. 
Ue  likct  ((tcielj,  and  Utcii  like  *  geotlcmao.  He  la  u  temperaM 
^  «T«r  Bones  On«l«y  wai,  aod  yet  lie  never  dcDJee  hlH  friends  k 
jreacraiu  gLua  of  wiD«.  Uii  babita  are  n»  Rimpte  as  Abrnham 
Linrola'*,  and  yet  hi*  reaidonc*  in  a  gem,  briglit  nlth  etquiaite 
dnorxlofl  and  rlcli  In  «Ter;  Tufloty  of  art.  He  gives  a  Cbditmu 
dinner  to  nrwtboy*  and  bool-blncki.  and  djaea  troTeling  diik«i 
and  tarU  with  equnl  eaw-aiid  familiarity.  He  ncyrr  iteemi  to  be 
M  work,  gota  everywhere,  sees  everybody,  helps  everybody,  aod 
ytt  ku  great  machine  mi'vea  lik«  a  elock  under  bii  coasiant  »uper* 

At  Um  butqaet  held  at  the  Oontinentid  Hotel,  to  which 
ivfenDMbu  been  slrmdy  msde,  to  eotnmemonte  the  com- 
pletkm  of  the  new  Ledger  Boilding, — probably  the  most 
complete  newip^ier  Mtablishment,  take  it  all  ia  all,  in  the 
world, — about  fivo  hundred  giiceta  were  ecatod  at  the . 
t«liU'8,  rrprcBenting  tlic  prcsb,  politico,  literitnire,  bankcra 
and  inBuciitial  iDf  n  gt'ncrally.  The  wdl-knowQ  Mayor  Mc- 
U^i'liat'l  prexided  on  the  ocoHKJon  ;  the  addresses  given  by 
tiim  and  Moynr  Iluffmim,  of  Now  Yoik.  and  the  eminent 
joiinutliat^,  the-  lato  lion.  Joseph  R.  Chandler  and  Uon. 
Jantt)  Brooks,  wore  eloquent  and  impreasivo  in  theextrcme. 

Lptt«re  of  rejrret  wore  received  and  read  from  President 
Johnson,  Secretary  Seward,  Sfcrotary  Stanton,  General 
Grant,  Ei-Presidont  Fillimore,  Chief  Jnstice  Chase, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emercon.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Henry  W. 
Lougfi'llnw,  and  many  more  distinguished  gentlemen  re- 
Downrd  in  ttati-snianf'hip  and  literature. 

The  following  from  »ome  of  the  prominent  book-pnb- 
liabera  who  had  known  Mr.  Childs  long  and  well,  none  of 
vhom  are  living,  go  to  Bhoir  their  estimate  of  Mr.  Childa 
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From  George  S.  Appleton,  of  D.  Appleton  &  Go. 

•*  New  York,  June  16,  1867. 
**My  Dear  Mr.  Childs: — 

**  I  congratulate  you  on  having  completed  the  edifice  which, 
from  all  accounts  is  the  finest  as  well  as  the  largest  newspapet 
office  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  possible  for 
you  to  print  any  more  than  you  do  now,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  exhibition  of  extraordinary  enterprise  will  increase  your 
circulation. 

'*  When  the  great  ledger  of  life,  where  all  our  deeds  and 
actions  are  recorded  shall  be  opened,  I  think  that  the  record  of 
the  Ledger,  under  your  administration  will  stand  higher  for  purity 
of  expression  and  freedom  from  slander  of  personal  character  than 
any  paper  I  know  of  .  .  ." 

From  George  P.  Putnam^  of  G.  P.  Putnam  &  Son. 

"  New  York,  June  12,  1867. 
*•  Mt  Dear  Childs  : — 

♦  ♦«♦««♦ 

*'  As  a  publisher  of  books,  if  you  had  achieved  no  other  suc- 
cesses than  those  connected  with  the  names  of  Kane,  Bouvier  and 
Allibone,  your  name  would  remain  embalmed  for  posterity;  and  we 
of  *  the  trade '  all  know  that  in  those  and  other  enterprises  you 
have  shown  a  liberal  sagacity,  taste  and  enterprise,  rare  in  our 
fraternity.  That  you  should  also  accomplish  a  notable  advance- 
ment in  the  business  machinery  and  the  profitable  results  of  a 
daily  newspaper  was  a  perfectly  logical  sequence.  Such  an  enter- 
prise as  would  positively  frighten  most  of  us  timid  and  slow 
moving  old  fogies,  you  in  your  shrewd  energy  and  wide  awake 
sagacity  enter  upon  as  a  pastime.  You  wave  your  magic  wand 
and  lo  !  palaces  rise  and  the  genii  of  steam  and  lightning  send 
forth  from  their  subterranean  cells  and  lofty  attics  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  daily  messages  over  the  continent,  and  fortune  follows 
deservedly  because  you  regulate  all  these  powers  on  liberal  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  truth.** 

From  J  as.  T.  Fields,  of  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

'*  Boston,  June  5,  1867. 
"  My  Dear  CmLDS  : — 

'*  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  be  with  you  and  your  guest* 
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•o  tbc  bftpp7  oocMion  to  tthicb  yon  lo  klodly  iuTit*  me.  Tna 
vUl  lw*«  k  gnad  tinw,  utd  I  would  gladly  Joio  in  it  for  I  know 
Um  nteelhiDt  *bilii;  ol  PhiUdelphik  to  Bcoompliah  all  thai  ii  bwt. 
fa  Um  waj  of  hoapltalitT  and  good  cheer. 

"  Tkke  then  all  m;  be«t  wlthea,  dear  friend,  ror  jour  coBtioued 
lie f  Mi.  Tbe  IMgur  \%  a  capital  paper  ;  mkke  It  bett«r  etill  i( 
poaefUe.  Ita  clmilatioD  ia  amoDg  the  largeat  in  the  world,  beat 
Ibcm  all  during  the  coming  year.  Tbe  pro|>rietor  ia  an  enter' 
pridng  joang  man, — and  here  I  atop,  wiehing  and  beg  to  nBatn 
alwi^e." 

Fkmb  Hvper  &  Brotfaeri. 

"New  Tork,  June  14tb,  1867. 
"  DsAK  Ha.  CnuM  : 

"  The  '  Brotbera '  who  now  write  hnve  been  for  well  ntgb  halt 
■  eMitary, '  BrolherB  of  tbe  Craft,*  and  no  ordinary  obatftcle  would 
pteveot  them  from  being  preaent  in  the  Cit;  of  '  Brotherly  Love ' 
«e  an  occaeion  where  they  would  be  cure  lo  meet  ao  many  of  their 
<rid  frianda  and  new  aaaoclate. 

"  We  pray  yon  to  accept  our  wanneet  congratnlatlona  upon  the 
completion  of  your  magniflccot  itructure  and  our  mo«t  sincere 
witliei  fiir  jour  conlinutd  pmspvrity  and  liappiiiexs.     You  have 

ricMj  OBrniil  l.y  vi-iir  [iciM-vcriiift  inilii'Iry  and  uiiligliteiied  t-nter- 
priar.  the  t]<.'ci<l(il  nucctta  u'liicli  jou  linve  no  liappily  ucliicred. 
May  il  be  lung  rnnliniii-d  nm)  even  jncresscd.  ten-fold  and  eveolu- 
ailT  prove  «  rith  inlierilance  to  jour  children's  cljildren.'' 

The  wonderful  commcrciul  success  of  the  Public  Ltdger 
lince  Mr.  CIiIIiIk  became  its  owner  is  a  mutter  of  history  ; 
a  ]>itmlk-l  caw?  miglit  well  bo  niiwle  of  his  intimate  friend, 
Mr.  tieurgu  Jonen,  of  the  New  York  Times,  who  like  him 
went  from  the  biiainess  of  books-elling  to  become  controller 
of  a  gr>'Hl  tttiil  inlliieiilial  now><|iiii>cr,  thus  rcrersiog  tbe 
uiiiul  rurt4mi  uf  printers  tH'cumiiig  booksellers. 

ilenr)'  W.  Uiiymond,  only  boh  of  the  late  brilliant  jour- 
nalist of  that  name,  after  embarkinf;  in  the  bookselling 
bn»ineu  at  Chicago,  and  losing  itli  his  iiatrimony,  by  tbo 
diuwtruus  fiulurv  of  Ins  IJrm,  wrote  several  letters'  to  the 
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old  friends  of  his  father,  aud  the  only  response  received  to 
the  application  for  advice  were  from  the  late  Tharlow  Weed 
and  George  W.  Childs.  Mr.  Weed  gave  him  some  friendly 
advice,  and  Mr.  Childs,  after  ascertaining  that  young  Ray- 
mond was  in  failing  health  by  working  beyond  his  strength 
on  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  wrote  him 
to  come  to  Philadelphia  and  arranged  with  him  to  take 
charge  of  that  long-estublished  and  profitable  newspaper 
the  Oerfiiantown  Telegraphy  which  Mr.  Childs  bought  for 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  giving  it  to  young 
Baymond,  the  amount  to  be  returned  only  when  the  sur- 
plus earnings  over  his  family  expenses  would  warrant  the 
same.  Mr.  Raymond  is  now  pleasantly  and  happily  set- 
tled in  Oermuntown  with  his  family,  and  is  much  honored 
and  respected  by  those  who  knew  his  distinguished  father. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  meet  Mr.  Raymond  in  Mr. 
Childs'  office  very  recently,  and  to  see  his  remarkable 
resemblance  to  his  lamented  father. 

The  library  of  George  W.  Childs  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  rare  books  and  manscripts  of  any  individual 
library  in  the  country.  Space  will  not  allow  reference  to 
but  a  few  of  the  gems  of  his  collection. 

When  quite  a  young  man  Mr.  Obilds,  was  a  diligent 
reader  of  the  better  class  of  new  books  as  they  came  from 
the  press.  lie  was  much  interested  in  Hawthorae's  '*  Scar- 
let Letter/'  which  had  just  been  published.  His  friend, 
the  late  W.  D.  Ticknor,  presented  him  with  an  unbound 
copy  which  he  still  retains,  elegantly  bound,  with  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  author  which  will  be  interesting  to 
the  readers  of  this  foremost  romancer. 


**  Lenox,  September  16th,  1851. 
**My  Dear  Sir  : 

^*  Perhaps  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  *Tbe  Scarlet 
Letter  *  (your  favorable  opinion  of  which  gratifies  me  much)  is  thus 
far  founded  on  fact,  that  such  a  symbol  was  actually  worn  by  at  least 
one  woman,  in  the  early  times  of  New  England.     Whether  this 
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panoMgc  rcaenblcd  Ui-itir  rrjunc  in  HDf  otlier  cirouDiaUocn  of 
Iwr  rJiaiaclrr,  1  canuot  la;  ',  nor  whvther  tliii  modo  of  ignomin- 
lotu  [tatiUhnu-Dt  wu  liroujflit  from  bejoud  tlie  AllMitic,  or  oritci* 
BMted  vUb  Ibe  New  £ugluid  I'uritaiii.  At  Aa;  rate,  tbo  idea  wu 
•o  wortbj  ol  Uicm  tliai  I  am  piousl;  luclinod  to  slluw  thotu  all  Ibe 
oodit  u(  it.  IhwpiKlfullj, 

NATBL.   aAVTBOBKB. 
"To  OaMWB  W.  CstUM,  Biq." 

To  Mr.  Junes  T.  Fields  belongs  the  credit  of  bringing 
forth  to  the  pablio,  this  wonderful  ronunoe.  In  hti  "Tei- 
tanUjs  with  Authors, "  he  sajrs : 

"  Is  tb«  wlot«r  of  1MB,  aim  be  (Hawthoma)  tiadbcen  ejectad 
from  the  Ciwmii  House,  I  went  down  to  Salem  to  see  sod  IsqiUra 
stor  Us  bealth,  for  we  beard  be  had  been  raSering  from  illneaa. 
Ba  was  tben  liTlng  in  s  modest  woodeo  boote  In  HsU  Street,  it  I 
isMiiwliii  rightlj  the  looaUon.  I  foand  him  sloiw  in  s  chamber 
0vcr  the  sittiog-ioom  of  the  dwelling  ;  and  as  the  day  was  cold 
W  was  boTsring  near  a  bIotb.  We  fell  into  talking  about  his 
Imuc*  prospects,  and  bs  was,  as  I  fesred  I  should  Und  him,  in  ■ 
wwy  dwpopding  mood. 

"  'Now,'  said  I,  'is  the  time  for  you  to  publish,  for  I  know 
during  thew  jears  in  Salem  jou  muat  have  got  aometbing  ready 
for  preag,' 

"  '  Notiienw.'  iiaiil  lie,  '  WImt  tienrt  had  I  to  write  auythiog 
wtieo  my  publmhcra  (H.  &  Co.)  tiavt  been  bo  many  yearB  trying  to 
trll  a  tmall  cditiun  of  -Twio-  TolJ  Tales  '  t 

"  I  Kill  preBseil  u\ma  liim  ilie  ({ood  cbancei  lie  would  have 
BOW  Willi  aomctlniiK  ntw,  '  Who  would  riik  publisliing  a  book 
for  au,  (he  moat  unpopular  writer  in  America  } '  ■  1  would,'  said 
L  'aod  would  priat  an  uditiuQ  of  two  thousand  copiei  of  aoy- 
Ihiog  you  write.'  '  Whut  madneu  I '  lie  cxcluiraed,  '  your  frieod- 
tttip  for  roc  gets  the  belter  of  your  jiidgmeat.  '  No,  do,'  he  cuu- 
tiaued,  '  I  haTB  no  money  to  indumnify  a  publisher'!  loMea  on  uiy 
Kro«uit.'  1  looked  at  iny  watuh,  imil  found  that  the  train  would 
■uoo  be  siartiDg  for  Iloiiiun,  uud  1  kuew  there  was  nol  much  time 
lo  lose  in  trying  to  diicuTcr  what  bad  been  his  literary  work  dur- 
>ag  these  last  few  yeara  in  Salem.  I  remember  that  1  pressed  him 
to  rsreal  what  be  had  been  writing,  lie  shook  bis  bead  and  gar* 
Ms  to  tmdeistaad  be  bad  produced  nothing.    At  that  mooiant  I 
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caught  Bight  of  a  bureau  or  set  of  drawers  near  where  we  were  rit- 
ting,  and  immediately  it  occurred  to  me  that  hidden  awsy  aome- 
where  in  that  article  of  furniture  waa  a  atory  or  atones  bj  the 
author  of  '  Twice  Told  Tales/  and  I  became  so  po6iti?e  of  it  that 
I  charged  him  vehemently  of  the  fact  He  seemed  aurpriaed,  I 
thought,  but  shook  his  head  again  ;  and  I  roae  to  take  my  leave, 
l>^ggiQg  him  not  to  come  into  the  cold  entry,  saying  I  would  come 
back  and  see  him  again  in  a  few  days.  I  was  hurrying  down  the 
stairs  when  he  called  after  me  from  the  chamber,  asking  me  to 
stop  a  moment.  Then  quickly  stepping  into  the  entry  with  a  roll 
of  MS.  in  his  hands,  he  said,  '  How  in  Heaven^a  name  did  yoa 
know  this  thing  was  there  ?  As  you  have  found  me  <rat»  take 
what  I  have  written  and  tell  me  after  you  get  home  and  have  timo 
to  read  it,  if  it  is  good  for  anything.  It  ia  either  very  good  or 
very  bad — I  don^t  know  which.'  On  my  way  to  Boatou  I  read  the 
germs  of  *  Scarlet  Letter ;  *  before  I  slept  that  night  I  wrote  him 
a  note  all  aglow  with  admiration  of  the  wonderful  story  he  bad 
put  into  my  hands,  and  told  him  I  would  come  again  to  Salem 
the  next  day  and  arrange  for  its  publication.  I  went  out  in  soch 
an  amazing  state  of  excitement  when  we  met  again  in  the  little 
house  that  he  would  not  believe  I  was  really  in  earnest  He 
seemed  to  think  I  was  beside  myself,  and  laughed  ssdly  st  my 
enthusiasm.  However,  we  soon  arranged  for  his  appearance  again 
before  the  public  with  a  book." 

Mr.  Fields  was  an  attached  and  valued  friend  of  Mr. 
Childs  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  frequently  made  his  home 
with  the  latter  when  in  Philadelphia.  They  had  formed 
an  intimacy  early  in  life^  and  began  by  Mr.  Fields  bringing 
to  Mr.  Childs  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a  mutual  friend, 
he  being  at  the  time  in  delicate  health,  and  desirous  of 
going  to  England  in  a  sailing  vesseL  Mr.  Childs  secured 
for  him  a  passage  on  a  ship  bound  for  Liverpool,  and  the 
voyage  resulted  in  much  benefit  to  Mr.  Fields. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Mr.  Hawthorne  was  in  New  York 
at  the  Aster  House,  on  his  way  to  Washington,  in  compsnj 
with  liis  friend,  Mr.  Ticknor,  with  whom  he  was  traveling 
south  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

I  was  much  shocked  to  read  in  the  morning  pftpen  • 
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w  dMjw  Kft«r  thiit  Mr.  Tioknor  had  snddenly  died  «t  tbo 
IContineatul  Hotel,  I'liiladelpbift.      Knowing  the  triendlj 

Utioiu  of   thtiM-   p:  iitlemen  with  Mr.  Ohildi,  I  applied 

>  him   for  informi:.  <d  concerning  the  Bad  erent     He 
old  me  that  on  iin  .>,!  at  Philadelphia  they  both  called 

t  LLg  Ledger  otli'C  .iQd  aeemed  to  be  in  good  spirits. 

Iiii  waa  oil  Friiluv.  i  i  was  arranged  by  their  Philadelphia 
^Dds  that  thoy  ehonM  attend  a  party  to  be  giren  the  next 

wning  by  Mr.   Jusijifa  Harrison.     There  was  mnoh  dis- 
f  ^>puiutuent  amoug  t  hose  who  had  gathered  at  the  elegant 

■idotice  of  thu  latter  genUeman,  in  not  seeing,  as  they 

td  expected,  the  fon-mott  author  of  America.  As  no 
txpUuatiun  of  tboir  nbaenco  had  been  annonnoed,  Hr. 
Obilda  rallird  at  the  Continental  Hotel  the  following  Bun- 
day  muruiug,  and  wiiit  directly  to  the  rooms  theyoocu- 
jiied.  He  knuckiil  :it  the  door,  and  reoeiTing  no  answer 
op«n«l  it  and  wijiu  in  Mr.  Hawthorne  was  foond  walking 
op  and  dowD  in  n  5< '  :iiing1y  dazed  condition.  Mr.  Childs 
■aid  to  him,"  Ilawiliome,  howareyouf  Wbereis  Tioknor  F" 
"  Tbi-y  liaTQ  takuii  tiim  away,"  said  he. 
'■  VVijal  Jt>  you  muanp"  aakod  Mr.  Ohilde.  "I  can't 
nodcratjind  yon." 

•■Well,"  said  Mr.  Hawthorne,  "it  ia  too  bad,  ho  mybe§t 
friend  ou  whom  I  dcpcuclet],  coming  here  for  my  benefit, 
to  pKaso  me." 

Mr.  Childa  thought  the  nmn  wua  crazy  and  went  imme- 
diau-ly  to  the  olSco  and  a^keO  Mr.  I>uSy,  the  clerk,  what 
vas  the  Diatter.  "  Where  is  Mr.  Tickuur?"  IIu  was  in 
formed  of  hid  death,  which  had  occurred  that  moming. 
Mr.  Childfl  aakcd,  "  Where  in  his  body?"  "  It  was  taken 
ttirly  thin  morning  to  the  undertaker's,"  was  the  reply. 
Mr.  Cbildfl  returned  to  Mr.  Hawthorne,  and  begged  him  to 
keep  quiet,  Buying  that  ho  would  take  euro  of  him.  He 
then  wont  to  the  nndertaker'a  to  see  that  the  Iw'ywas  em< 
balmod  and  properly  cared  for,  and  telegraphed  Mr. 
Ticknor'a  eldest  son,  Howard,  who  came  on  and  took  the  re- 
mains of  his  father  to  Boston. 
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Mr.  Hawthorne  tarried  a  few  days  in  Philadelphia, 
when  Mr.  Ohilds  placed  him  in  charge  of  a  mntual  friend. 
Bishop  Howe,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  went  with  him  to 
Boston.  He  died  shortly  after  at  Plymouth,  N.  H.^  whence 
he  had  gone  nnder  the  charge  of  his  life-long  friend,  Ex- 
President  Franklin  Pierce. 

Mr.  Field,  in  his ''  Yesterday  with  Authors,''  thus  speaks 
of  the  last  letter  received,  and  his  last  farewell: 

'^  Hawthorne  wrote  to  me  from  the  Continental  Hotel  dating 
his  letter  'Saturday  Evening,' announcing  the  severe  illness  of 
his  companion.  He  did  not  seem  to  anticipate  a  fatal  result,  but 
on  Sunday  morning  the  news  came  that  Mr.  Ticknor  was  dead. 

'*  Hawthorne  returned  at  once  to  Boston  and  stayed  here  over 
night.  He  was  in  a  very  excited  nervous  state  and  talked  inces- 
santly of  the  sad  scenes  he  iiad  just  been  passing  through. 

**  We  sat  late  together  conversing  of  the  friend  we  had  lost,  and 
I  am  sure  he  hardly  closed  his  eyes  that  night.  In  the  morning 
he  went  back  to  his  own  home  in  Concord." 

The  following  hearty  greeting  from  the  great  novelist 

speaks  for  itself : 

"  Gad's  Hill  Place, 

*'  Higham  by  Rochester,  Kent, 

**  Wednesday,  4th  November,  1868. 
**My  Dbar  Mr.  Childs: 

<*  Welcome  to  England !  Dolby  will  have  told  you  that  I  am  read- 
ing again — on  a  very  fatiguing  scale — but  that  after  the  end  of  next 
week,  I  shall  be  free  for  a  fortnight  as  to  country  readings. 

*VOn  Monday  next  I  shall  be  in  town,  and  shall  come  straight 
to  pay  my  respects  to  Mrb.  Childs  and  you.  In  the  mean  time  will 
you,  if  you  can,  so  arrauge  your  engagements  as  to  give  me  a  day 
or  two  here  in  the  latter  half  of  this  month  ?  My  housekeeper 
daughter  is  away  hunting  in  Hampshire,  but  my  sister-in-law  is 
always  in  charge,  and  my  married  daughter  would  be  charmed  to 
come  from  London  to  receive  Mrs.  Childs.  You  cannot  be  quieter 
anywhere  than  here,  and  you  certainly  cannot  have  from  anyone  a 
heartier  welcome  than  from  me. 

'<  With  kind  regards  for  Mrs.  Childs, 
**  Believe  me, 

*'  Faithfully  yours  always, 

^'Chablbs  DicKBm.** 
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Another  gom  in  tho  librttry  U  A  oop;  of  "  Hood's  Oomio 
Anuual."  Tbiti  voIuihh  wuh  secured  for  Mr.  Ohilda  at  a 
gnnt  cmt  by  Mr.  Cliurk-a  Wilford,  h  there  were  maiaj 
oompBtug  bidden  among  English  oolleoton.  It  was  for- 
marlj  owned  bj  Hr.  Dickens  and  has  the  f(dlowiiig 
inaoriptkm  in  the  baad-vriting  of  Hood: 

**  Pshaw  I  awa;  with  leaf  and  batiy, 

Aod.  tbe  Mber-aided  capl 
Bring  a  goklot,  and  bright  ■boijl 

And  a  bomper  Oil  mo  np. 
TlKt'  I  bad  a  pledge  to  •biT«r, 

Aod  tbe  longett  erer  waa^ 
Bra  bis  Teuel  leavet  our  riTMy 

I  wUl  driok  a  health  to  BosI 

«•  Ban's  nicceH  to  all  bis  antioB, 

Glnce  It  pleases  him  to  roam, 

And  to  paddle  o'er  Atlantics, 

After  sucb  a  ui)  at  bomel— 
TMmj  be  shoa  all  rocks  nbateTsr, 

And  the  shallow  eand  that  lorka— 
And  tbe  passage  be  as  clever 
As  tlie  best  miioDg  his  works  I 

"Taoa.  Hood." 

The  window  of  eluintd  glass  put  tip  in  WcatmiiiBter 
Abbey,  in  commc monition  of  (lie  pools,  Ocorgo  Herbert  and 
WiliiaiD  CowjKir,  was  gratcfullyapprecinted  by  tbe  English 
Nation.  'I'be  erection  of  tliis  memorial  window  was  sug- 
gcated  by  Dean  Stanley,  aitd  the  entire  cost  was  paid  by 
Mr.  Childs. 

He  has  also  in  his  poBsession  the  writing  desk  of  Lord 
Byron,  on  which  be  wrote  the  celebrated  "  Don  Juan  "  and 
other  poems,  and  upon  which  is  engraved  tbe  crest  and 
monogram  of  the  poet. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Mr.  Cbilila,  bo  showed  me  the  harp 
that  Thomas  Moore  owned  at  the  time  of  his  death  ftud  oo 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  jilay  and  sing: 
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in  two  largo  quarto  volumes.  The  manuscript  is  dated 
Thursday  January  4:thy  1866^  and  signed  Charles  Dickens. 
In  the  first  volume  is  inserted  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dickens  to 
Mr.  Childs,  which  surely  indicates  the  high  estimation  in 
which  the  great  novelist  held  the  latter.  Mr.  Ghilds  has 
in  careful  keeping  autograph  letters  of  the  following  world 
noted  authors  : — Lord  Byron,  Tom  Moore,  Samuel  John- 
son, William  Cowper,  Major  Andr6,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall,  Charles  Lamb,  Mary  Somerville,  Harriet  Martineau, 
S.  T.  Coleridge,  William  Wordsworth,  Robert  Sonthey, 
Robert  Bums,  Jane  Porter,  Hannah  More,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Mary  Howitt,  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  Mary  Cowden  Clarke, 
Samuel  Rogers,  Dean  Swift,  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  John 
Eeats,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Nelson,  David  Hume, 
Edmund  Burke,  Gibbon,  Goetlie  and  Voltaire. 

My  readers  will  coincide  with  the  following  estimate  of 
the  late  Professor  Joseph  Henry  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute, in  a  letter  to  a  distinguished  resident  of  Phila- 
delphia : 

**Mr.  Childs  is  a  wonderful  man.  His  ability  to  apply  tbe 
power  of  money  in  advancing  the  well-being  of  his  fellow-men  is 
unrivalled.  He  is  naturally  kind  and  sympathetic,  and  these  gen- 
erous feelings  arc  exalted,  not  depressed,  by  his  succesa  in  ac- 
cumulating a  fortune. 

**■  He  has  not  only  the  genius  to  accumulate  power  in  tbe  form  of 
money,  but  also  the  far  more  unusual  talent  of  applying  it  in  tbe 
best  manner  to  advance  the  happiness  of  himself  and  the  world. 
Like  man  in  the  classification  of  animals,  he  forms  a  genius  in  him- 
self. He  stands  alone :  there  is  not  another  in  tbe  wide  world 
like  him.'' 

In  closing  this  sketch  of  George  W.  Childs,  it  is  proper 
to  speak  of  his  closest  friend,  Anthony  J.  Drexel  the  well- 
known  banker,  who  is  in  entire  sympathy  with  him  in  all 
his  public  movements  ;  ho  is  in  many  things  his  connter- 
part.  He  assists  some  people  in  whom  Mr.  Ghilds  does  not 
feel  interested,  and  Mr.  Childs  helps  others  for  whom  Miv 
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■alkMMfwtkalHflpipMfcT.  &cfc  it  One  gallK- 
1  has  wrtbantj,  M  a  gcMnI  tmk,  w>ft  tfa  ■ttardnw 
ftnlaaqitaMtf  k  W«bHM«Md  enaok  Iw  eoaMttwL 
(c  ChiUi  pate  UmkH  dMm  Ineo— thn— J  dolhn 
bdtat  Ub^togm  tb  h^  if  Mr.  Xhsnl  lor  te 
i«  aaooBt.  W^a  Mr.  Ohild*  «m  m  Euvp*  Jir. 
:id  Mibaeribed  ft*»  tkoMMd  ioKif  im  hit  ■»■•  aad 
UtooModdoUan  forUBMl(llor  loAnnia  Aa  gnat 

Tb*  Ber.  Hcaiy  M.  R^  DO-,  sditor  of  tb«  19m 
rk  2twnigrft<  iliaiilmi  «iitor»It;  in  that  p^ier  (Jaa- 
f  18, 18T$),  ■  Tint  aude  hy  a  jartT  <tf  caunant  gamt*  <rf 
ChiM«,  u  follows: — 

'A»aag  Ifca  Baay  mlahk  pwMai  pitaiat  to  Mr.  Aatlwy  J. 
■^  tha  baakcr,  who  k  w*U  known  for  U*  gtfat  wealth,  wd 
for  hi*  lanfa,  BlIfaM^  wiM  ftad  diacriniaadBg,  daritiw, 
itnag  fricsdiUp  which  eslita  between  Kr.  DnnI  and  Mr. 
da  b  well  known  in  PhDadelplita,  ud  »  eqnklly  boaocabk  la 
I.  It  b  toatetimem  Mid  bj  foieigaera  that  friendship  doea  not 
t  is  Anerica;  that  we  are  ao  abaorbed  in  boaineaa  and  monef- 
lag  that  we  have  no  time  to  iodulgv  in  Ilic  gilnuurc  of  frirnd- 
.  Bat  if  till!  were  true  Id  mariT  c»se^  hrre  at  least  is  an  excrp- 
It  it  a  remarknblc  thing  that  two  men,  who  are  apparentlj 
lie,  aliouid  cuDinu.'t  sucli  a  friendsliip.  ahnuUI  share  each  nlhf  I'l 
idcRCe.  and  seeing  each  otlier  dailj.  ehuuld  jet  never  weary 
at  anoiher'a  •ocieiy.  hut  gr<>w  coDStanilf  in  each  other's  alli-r- 
and  PElccQi.  It  is  ccrtaiolj  a  rare  instance  of  friendship,  and 
Eanlitul  aa  it  is  mre." 

Mr.  Drcicl  and  Mr.  Childs  maj  well  finds  paralltl  in 
;  of  the  CtiecryWo  Brothers  in  Nicholas  Nicklrby,  who 
anthnr  anys  were  drawn  from  life.  "Their  liberal 
rity,  their  pinplmeBa  of  lipart,  their  noblo  nature,  their 
ofin<l(Hl  bcnetolfnce  arc  no  croiition  of  the  author's 
n.  but  arc  promptingevcry  day  (and  oftonest  by  stealth) 
c  mnnificent  (tencrous  deed  in  that  town  of  which  they 
the  pride  and  honor. " 
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^bur  great  Editors  toko  became  Authors^  Bryant^  Oreeley^ 
Weedy  and  Raymond — Founding  the  ^^  New  York 
Times  " — Raymond  contributes  "  aU  he  owed  '*  to  the 
Capital  Stock — George  Jones  an  Albany  JiookseOer 
— Raymond  elected  Lieut.-  Governor  of  New  York — 
—  Challenged  by  William  L,  Yancey — detracts  from 
Raymond^s  Journal — Nominates  Andrew  Johnson  for 
Vice-President — Great  Sale  of  Raymond's  ^^  Life  of 
Lincoln  ^^ — Farewell  Dinner — Miles  0*Reilly  got  ail 
down  and  more  too — Reecher^s  letter  to  Dana — Ray- 
mond's Speech  at  Dickens^  Ranquet — His  sudden 
death — Beecher's  Eloquent  Tribute  at  his  Funeral. 

TT  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know,  I  might  safely  say, 
intimately,  the  four  great  editors  whoso  names  and 
whose  fame  became  national  through  the  journals,  of  which 
they  were  the  controlling  spirits  as  well  as  through  author- 
ship, all  of  them  having  been  writers  of  books.  Tho  young- 
est of  this  celebrated  quartette  was  the  first  to  leave  us,  and 
the  oldest  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  last  to  go.  All  of 
them  were  members  of  the  same  political  party.  Two  were 
practical  printers  ;  two  were  natives  of  New  England  and 
the  others  of  New  York.  All  of  them  died  in  New  York, 
and  their  funerals  took  place  in  this  city  at  the  sanctuaries 
where  they  habitually  worshipped.  The  names  of  William 
Cullcn  Bryant,  Thurlow  Weed,  Horace  Greeley,  and  Heury 

L852] 
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/ArriH  RajToiurKl  aro  recorded  ia  tlie  permanent  politic:»l  ami 
liltntnr  hiiUtry  of  our  country. 

I  hsul  met  Mr.  Ru.vmonil  occtuionuUj  trhon  an  ouisbanl 
r<]iti>rof  UiD  Sno  i'orh  JW&une  with  Mr.  Greclev,  aud 
became  iM^naintod  with  bim  the  d:ty  the  first  number  of 
the  iWiF  York  Daily  Timtt  wtui  khiioiI.  ThU  wnsttinyoura 
sflor  ihfrDrat  iasue  of  the  A'ev  york  Daily  Tribune,  which 
bad  prored  n  ffroat  commercial  eaccan,  its  only  riml  being 
the  Semyork  Btraid.  The  public  were  n-iidy  to  welcome 
■  nev  daily  paper  representing  tbo  views  ao  clearly  set 
forth  in  the  pmspocttiK  iHHued  l>y  Riiymnnd,  Jonps  Si  Co. 

Mr.  Qwirgp  Junes,  Iho  m;in:ii;!n;r  putiH-tiiT,  then,  na  he 
isni'w.the  liirpcsl  owner  iirni  i;i.-  r-.iij;  i..li,r  of  ciio  .Vcw 
Ttrk  Timm,  I  lud  known  id  a  hosineu  way  when  a  book- 
■Her  in  Albany ;  he  wat  oUo  at  that  time  »  banker  and 
krokar  in  that  city,  and  it  waa  his  capital  and  the  capital 
ka  brongbt  with  him  which  laid  the  fonndation  of  the 
ftipm,  the  capital  atock  of  which  was  •100,001%  dJTided  in- 
to abana  of  91,000  each.  The  largest  shareholders  were 
Mr.  Jonee  and  his  banking  partner  £.  B.  Wesley,  both 
of  them  coming  from  Albuny. 

The  first  iiuntbor  of  the  Sew  York  Daily  Tinut  was 
tnaed  on  Sept.  \%,  1851,  a  morning  aiideTcning])apcr,  the 
price  of  whiih  wus  one  cent.  It  quickly  became  n  favorite 
among  the  better  class  of  readers  and  was  succcssfnl  from 
the  start.  The  par  value  of  one  share,  beiog  at  that  time 
•I/KK),  is  lo-dflv  worth  not  less  than  $15,0(10  per  share,  in 
other  vord'i  the  1 100,000  capital  is  now  worth  a  million  and 
a  half  in  c;ish.  Soon  aftir  the Xeio  York  Timet  was  known 
to  have  become  a  rich  concern,  a  friend  of  Mr.  ituymond 
•iked  bim  one  day  how  much  lie  had  contributed  to  the 
capital  Ktock.  He  replied.  "  1  contributed  all  that  i  owed, 
aad  tb&t  was  a  (.ood  dcul."  The  fact  was  that  twenty 
ahan»  of  the  capital  stock  were  given  to  Mr.  Raymond  by 
fail  partners  without  any  Ciiah  consideration  whatever. 
Vi'.b  bim,  then,  brains  lountcd  as  ciuh.  Ifeccutly  h>okiiig 
over  the  bound  volumes  of  the  Timet,  I  find   in   the  first 
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namber  issued^  adyertisements  of  Harper  &  Bros.,  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  George  P.  Putnam,  A.  D.  P.  Bandolph 
and  other  well  known  publishers.  In  the  seventh  namber, 
Sept.  26,  there  is  a  notice  of  a  meeting  held  to  honor  the 
memory  of  J,  Fenimore  Cooper,  who  had  died  the  week 
previous.  More  than  thirty  eminent  citizens  composed  the 
meeting  which  was  called  together  by  the  late  Bnfns  W. 
Griswold,  a  gentleman  always  foremost  on  snoh  occasions. 
Among  the  officers  of  the  meeting  were  Washington  Irving, 
James  E.  Paulding,  William  OuUen  Bryant,  Fits  Qreene 
Hallcck  and  George  Bancroft.  All  of  those  then  present  are 
dead  except  the  latter  and  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  Richard  B. 
Kimball,  Parke  Godwin  and  John  Bigelow.  Mr.  Irving,  in 
a  note  to  Dr.  Griswold  accepting  the  chairmanship  of  the 
committee,  said: 

'*  Mr.  Cooper^s  death  is  to  me  a  shock.  I  saw  him  the  oth^r 
day  at  Putnam's,  our  common  literary  resort,  a  very  *  castle  of  a 
man  '  and  apparently  destined  to  outlive  me,  I  being  several  years 
his  senior.*^ 

In  the  year  1852,  the  prosperity  of  the  Times  enabled 
the  proprietors  to  double  its  size.  Mr.  Baymond  had  se- 
cured a  brilliant  corps  of  assistant  editors,  many  of  whom 
were  authors  of  books.  Notably  Charles  P.  Briggs,  Wil- 
liam Henry  Hurlbert,  Fitz  James  O'Brien,  E.  L.  Godkin, 
E.  J.  Do  Cordova,  the  well-known  humorist,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Seymour  ;  the  latter  afterwards  became  a  partner  of 
Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  and  died  in  the  year  1877, 
much  regretted  by  hU  who  knew  his  worth  and  ability. 

In  the  year  1854,  Mr.  Raymond  was  elected  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  New  York.  He  made  an  excellent  record  as  a 
presiding  officer,  and  the  following  year,  after  having 
declined  the  nomination  of  governorship,  resnmod  his 
duties  on  the  7\mes,  as  editor-in-chief. 

The  Republican  party,  as  is  well  known,  was  organized 
at  Pittsburgh,  February,  1856.  Mr.  Baymond  was  one  of 
the  most  active  leaders  in  its  formation,  and  drew  up  the 
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•ddreoa  to  tho  people  which  bi'came  the  corner-«tone  of  the 
great  |Mirij  ivhith  grctv  into  [Miwer  four  yean  Iftter,  oud 
wbieb  haa  contTxillpd  the  country  ever  sinoe. 

In  t)if  jtutr  1860,  sflrr  iho  cUwliuii  of  Abr^un  Lia- 
ooln.  when  the  Sonthcm  States  began  lo  drift  r^jidly  into 
aeceMion,  Willi&m  L.  Yttncey,  of  AUhiiou,  the  most  bril- 
liant, nkx-juenl  and  during  of  all  the  lenders  in  that  erent- 
ta\  moTpniAiit.  challenged  Mr.  lia.ymaiiil  to  a  diecussioa  on 
Lbe  txwiopi  of  «lu*cry.  Mr.  IUyni'iN<i  accepted  the  chat- 
lanj^Ct  and  liia  aeries  of  lettem  to  Mr,  fanoe;,  beginning 
Novembrr  23, 1S60,  were  considero^l  th<'  ablest  preaentittion 
of  ih^gntat  ()uciitions  of  dittunion  and  slUTerythat  had  ever 
bc«n  mode.  In  one  of  the  letters  Mr.  UaTinond  made  the 
following  ataU-munt : 

"  I  rf>e<riT«d  •  prlvklc  l«tlH  not  dud;  >Uyi  >go  from  an  inlalli- 
|pm>,  nprixlit,  fair- minded  kr'I  iniluenliul  t."'iit1eiiutD,  holding  high 
pulilic  »■»'>»  1b  the  State  of  Miwi*iipiii,  in  >hlcb  he  clMed  Mme 
rwfBktki  on  tha  elri-tiiiii  lij  uyiug  :  — '  An<l  wb«D  I  mj  that  I 
-wfNiM  rpgard  dmili  b^  ft  iiimko  n(  IJnlitnlog  to  Hr.  Llaooln  ai 
ja>t  puobbmciil  [mm  an  olI«adrd  Uritj  fur  hii  taramona  and  nO' 
pMUioiic  afowala,  c*)>edall}  thoic  mwlo  oa  a  praaantatioD  of  a 
fiielMf  by  aooM  freo  ticgroo*  to  Got.  Chaae,  of  Ohio,  yon  Day 
Jadga  hem  laaa  Joat  and  lomperale  ra«n  twV  Now  I  hava  it  on 
■■Sbaritjr  »Ucb  yon  would  not  qtttallnn.  that  'Mr.  Linoola 
■awi  aaw  Got.  Chaw  In  liU  lite  ;  that  Ue  norer  att«oded  a  raoet- 
lag  of  aaitraM,  free  or  atari,  in  hi>  life  ;  and  that  be  never  aaw  a 
[JirhT  praemied  bj  aajbtidy  l«  najbiKl;.'  But  the  atatemmit 
««•  pnliliihcd  (iriirinnlljr,  h)  fnr  ni  !  know,  in  the  JVctb  Tort 
ffl-ro.'J,  mo'l  "rr-iilni"!  llir'iiichoiit  ilirS-Furh.  No  den  is)  or  cor- 
netioQ  waa  aliowrd  tn  fiiltoir  it." 

Hr.  Bajmond  iraa  in  the  hiibit  of  recording  in  a  jonr- 
■•1  for  nearly  thirty  years,  con  vcrantions  with  eminent  men 
and  interesting  incidents,  among  others  the  following  are 
of  pnblic  interest. 

"  Jaoaary,  1868— On  Thuradaj,  the  ISth.  I  received  at  dinner 
rromCuloDcl  Janie«  B.  9««in   at   Wanliinijioo,  'Your 
corpae  ia  at  Belle  PUine.     Coroe  immediaicl;.'    Kuow- 
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ing  that  my  brotlier  had  been  sick  I  made  do  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  the  message,  and  at  seven  the  next  morning  started  for  Wash- 
ington. I  nrrivcd  in  the  evening,  and  failing  to  see  Colonel  Swain, 
started  the  next  day  at  eight  for  Belle  Piaine.  It  was  a  very  cold 
day,  the  boat  was  crowded  with  convalescent  BoMicrs  from  the 
hospitals  at  Washington,  and  everything  conspired  with  the  mel- 
anclioly  nature  of  my  errand,  to  make  the  journey  one  of  discom- 
fort. One  of  my  compagnons  de  voyage^  Dr.  Dean  of  Albany,  had 
entered  upon  the  business  of  embalming  the  dead  of  the  army.  I 
made  all  necessary  inquiries  and  airangements  regarding  my 
brother,  landed  at  Belle  Piaine  and  made  fruitless  inquiries  for 
his  body.  I  finally  walked  to  the  headquarters  of  Gkneral  Wads- 
worth,  in  whose  division  was  the  brigade  to  which  my  brother's 
regiment  belonged.  He  received  me  with  great  kindness  and  got 
some  dinner  for  me  while  he  sent  one  of  his  aids,  Colonel  Cress, 
to  make  inquiries  into  the  circumstances  of  my  brother's  death. 
While  seated  at  dinner  the  aid  returned  and  my  brother  with  himt 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  his  company  during  the  remainder  of  my 
dinner.  As  he  knew  nothing  of  my  errand  I  puzzled  him  a  good 
deal  by  telling  him  that  his  appetite  was  much  better  than  I 
expected  to  find  it,  etc.  I  finally  told  him  the  message  which  bad 
brought  me  down.  He  was  a  good  deal  taken  aback,  but  aaid  he 
would  forgive  the  blunder,  inasmuch  as  he  had  secured  a  visit 
from  me.  It  turned  out  afterwards  that  Colonel  Swain  had  sent  a 
message  that  my  hrotUar^s  corps  was  at  Belle  Piaine,  and  he  wished 
me  to  come  immediately  as  he  was  about  to  seud  a  boat  directly  to 
that  place." 

Mr.  Raymond  in  his  journal  says  he  first  yisited  Wash- 
ington in  1847,  and  while  there  he  met  Daniel  Webster 
and  in  conversation  with  him  said  : 

**  I  ventured  to  express  a  hope  that  he  would  give  the  worlJ  a 
philosophical  history  of  Washington's  administration,  upon  which 
I  had  been  told  he  had  been  engaged,  because  I  thought  it  woald 
be  desirable  for  his  own  fame,  and  would  moreover  set  up  a  laod- 
mark  for  future  ages.  Mr.  Webster  snid  in  reply  that  be  hid 
contemplated  such  a  work;  he  had  marked  out  its  plan;  resolved 
to  make  three  volumes  of  it,  divided  it  into  chapters;  written  a 
portion,  and  made  a  very  copious  collection  of  materials  for  tbs 
whole  work.     He  stated  quite  in  detail  the  outline  of  hia  plan, 
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•aytng  lliat  lie  iloircd  nritlicr  to  mn\v  it  n  mrm  nnrmtinn  IJko 
nuiM,  nor  k  mcr«  bloKrapliy  like  lt»piu.  but  to  I'uriiLiiuo  llio  luu 
ftnil  make  iho  itbulu  u  vivid  aiid  grnpliic  u  poBiitilu.  Tlic  prr- 
MiB»  Wiwliiiigton  hull  groujicd  Moutid  lilm  in  council  tceiaed  lo 
oucDBiMid  liii  ■pectAl  atlminilioti,  nod  be  exprcraed  n  grckt  dMire 
to  |<«lnt  th««c«iii-*  pmeniod  bj  their  ctxiiicilt  wlib  morD  warmtb 
Uhui  Mungeil,  in  blKupioiOD,  ki  WwbiDgtuo's  leoiperantoat." 

Id  1861 ,  Mr.  Hajmoiid  wna  elected  member  of  Coiigross 
from  tbo  Cxly  of  New  York,  where  Iii«  gn-ut  nbitity  as  a 
detwIeraDd  lender  wa«  very  sooa  recognised. 

In  thd  Nino  yoiu-,  ot  the  RcpuMieitn  NutioDii]  Convcn- 
tioB  a(  Baltimore,  it  waa  mainly  through  his  cftortH  a« 
CbKirnun  «f  the  Now  Y'»rk  dclogntion,  that  Andrew  John- 
•unToiDoiniiiuted  for  the  Vice-Pretiidoiicy,  an  itction  on  bis 
inrt  which  he  aflerworde  deeply  regretted  in  consecjueuc« 
of  the  sttbWKiHvnl  ufliciiil  utrccr  of  Prenidi-nt  Johneuii. 

Early  in  liie  year  of  1804,  Mr.  Itaymond  shU  to  tnv  or,e 
day  that  he  hud  prejiurotl  u  hintory  of  the  administration 
nf  President  Lincoln,  which  ho  would  like  to  have  puU- 
liubnL  Of  comae  I  was  glad  to  become  bis  pubhsber,  and 
thr  IxKtk  wa«  iflHuod  in  the  siiring  of  that  year.  The  volnma 
'i.id  a  moderal^?  Ktleljiit  proved  in  llio  end  lobe  a  fortunate 
urHirrlaltitig  f.ir  the  iiublishcrB,  fur  at  that  time  I  liad  tern- 
purarily  reBumt-d  busincM  with  ray  former  An  burn  partner, 
Norman  C.  Miller.  In  April,  ihe  following  year,  tlic 
eiritement  produc-cil  by  the  assassination  of  President 
IJnoohi,  created  among  the  people  a  lively  desire  to  read 
eTorything  aoccKsible  concerning  that  remarkable  man, 
I  railed  un  Mr.  Raymond  and  suggested  his  revising  and 
enlarging  llie  volume  already  jniblislied  to  dale.  After 
locne  ht-eitancy,  on  urcmmt  of  the  engrossing  cares  devolv- 
ing upon  him,  he  fimilly  accepted  the  proposition  mado 
him,  relying  upon  two  tr.iitied  iiH-'intiints  then  engaged  in 
Ifat'  editorial  deparlnunt  «>f  the  Timcn,  to  aid  him  in  pn'- 
|«ring  the  ntirk.  As  tJicro  wer>-  many  other  annonnce- 
inrntN  ami  juiMicatioup  of  the  life  of  Lincoln,  it  was  neces- 
turj  to  lose  no  time  in  tbc  preparation  of  the  proi>osed 
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Yolnme.  It  was  written  and  published  in  about  ninety  days 
after  Mr.  Lincoln's  death,  and  althoagh  an  octavo  Tolume 
the  lowest  price  of  which  was  three  dollars,  about  65,000 
copies  were  sold  in  six  months.  The  following  explanatory 
preface  by  Mr.  Baymond  introduced  the  work  : 

'*  During  the  presidential  canvass  of  1864,  the  author  of  tbit 
work  prepared  for  its  publishers  a  Toiume  upon  the  administration 
of  President  Lincoln.  Its  main  object  was  to  afford  the  American 
people  the  materials  for  forming  an  intelligent  judgment  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  continuing  Mr.  Lincoln  for  four  years  more,  in  the 
presidental  oflSce. 

**  This  canvass  resulted  in  bis  re-election,  but  be  had  scarcely 
entered  upon  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  second  term, 
when  his  career  was  closed  by  assassination.  Ue  bad  lived  long 
enough,  however,  to  finish  the  great  work  which  had  devolved 
upon  him.  Before  his  eyes  were  closed  they  beheld  the  overthrow 
of  the  rebellion,  the  extirpation  of  slavery,  and  the  restoration, 
over  all  the  land,  of  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States. 

'*  Not  the  people  of  his  own  country  alone,  but  all  the  worid, 
\vill  study  with  interest  the  life  and  public  acts  of  one  whoae  work 
was  at  once  so  great  and  so  successful.  The  principles  which 
guided  his  conduct  and  the  policy  by  which  he  sought  to  carry 
them  out — the  temper  and  character  which  were  the  secret  sources 
of  his  strength — will  be  sought  and  found  in  the  acts  and  words 
of  his  public  life.  For  more  truly,  perhaps,  than  any  other  man 
of  his  own,  or  of  any  other  time,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  but  one  charac- 
ter and  one  mode  of  action  in  public  and  private  affairs.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  work,  so  far  as  possible,  to  facilitate  this  inquiry. 
Every  public  speech,  message,  letter  or  document  of  any  sort  from 
his  pen,  so  fur  as  accessible,  will  be  found  and  included  in  its 
pages.  These  documents,  with  the  narrative  by  which  they  are 
accompanied,  may,  it  is  hoped,  aid  the  public  in  understanding 
aright  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  most  illustrious  actor  in  the 
most  important  era  in  American  History.^* 

After  Mr,  Riymond's  terra  of  oflSce  expired  as  a  represen- 
tative of  Congress  he  again  returned  to  his  more  congenial 
duties  on  the  New  York  Times,      He  had  had  enongh  of 
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politic!,  he  said,  antl  iulondoil  Lhrn'Hftvr  to  (]cTot«  liinuelf 
vutirclj  to  jouraitliriin,  which  iros  moru  to  hi.s  taMte. 

Oa  A[>nl  18,  IMi,  C'iiurle*  Dickena  wiw  gircu  a  fuiowdl 
dinner  M  Deltuooico'^  by  iho  "  New  York  I'rcw  Olnb." 
It  traa  a  Tcrj  disiiugnidlicd  gathering,  ut  which  Uonoc 
Orv<-)i?]r  preiidcd.  Mr.  ItatmoDd  aauie  odd  of  hia  hrilUaot 
i|kc«ches,  from  wUiuh  Lho  following  is  u  brivf  vxlract: 

*'  Tba  natMt  plMMot  of  1117  rocolloctioDi  in  oonnectioQ  with  Ilia 
Pr«M  of  Kow  York  U  lUal  in  ttmt  form  or  ortrnniutioa  il  liM  bMm 
oar  Hood  foHunvat  vvioiii  li(n(atogr««tiugii('nli,  iid<]  to  eutertuhl 
with  whatcTCT  boit[riulil]'  «i>  wero  able  to  tilcoi]  In  tLcm,  gmiUa- 
wtma  at  dUtiarlion  and  pailtion  who  did  ua  the  boDiir  to  vidt  at 
frooi  oauBUM>4  of  Eiin>|H).  t  rnuvmbcr  nlmott  tho  first  of  tbOM 
uCQuiiHii,  whi-o  thai  truly  Kitrat  uui.  llicu  recently  cSpelM 
frum  tlio  ulRcf  of  GoTrniiir  of  fluQ^iiry,  Eoii>ulli,  tti«  cxilu,  CUM 
In  ilili  roiiDlry,  rliarnKtl  to  mauy  ur  nur  (Koplc  by  the  Ma^thot* 
mm)  in  tbe  dcptli*  of  dcnwwt  «ild«riM-M  of  tb»  Wmi,  aud  la  groat 
tUlM  aad  •Tirrywliere  he  hfdi,  by  tlie  ailTcr  T»icii  in  wliicb  ba 
attend  Ktcb  ■■act  wunla  in  brhalf  of  liberty  nnd  fri'>-'t''m.  and  bf 
Ibat  aad,  tolamn  •;«  with  which,  ti  our  i.l<  ji  1'  -■,--■.  Rufua 
Cboate,  liul  said:  'He  ■p«nicd  coiMtBDi!>  1  ■.  theaad 

pmecHinii  of  unnamnd  ilrminodii  who   ?uii!  Dalive 

Uod.*  lie  waa  one  of  tbe  muet  honored  gliosis  of  Iho  New  Yurk 
Praa.  Then  rame  to  ua  sod  honored  Ui  by  liis  prewoce,  aa  lie  haa 
booored  En((land  and  the  world  by  hia  wrvicea.  that  great  ataica- 
san  jour  people,  sir  (turning  to  Mr.  Dickeot),  now  honor  at  th« 
honor  few  among  their  dead  or  living,  Kichard  Cobden.  TbcQ,  too, 
cane  lo  ub  and  greeted  us  with  tbe  right  band  of  bruthurhood, 
your  great  brother  in  literature.  William  H.  Tlioclccray.  And  t 
may  aaj  ihnt  of  tbe  ronny  things  that  loucbed  tlic  heart*  of  our 
people,  none  touched  them  more  nearly  or  atruck  home  mora 
cloaely  than  the  feeling  and  cloqueDl  word*  of  ibe  heart  in  which 
W  spoke  to  ua  of  hi*  brotlier  in  lelt«ra,  Charles  Dickena." 

In  the  gnmmerof  1807  lie  mudo  his  srrangomeiitB  for  a 
trip  to  Kuro|)<<.  A  farowcl]  dinner  wiu  given  liim  at  tho 
"  Athciiieum  Club,"  l>y  his  foll'iw-journalists.  Mr.  Chark's 
A.  Dana  prpwiclod,  and  spoko  in  eIo<|ueiit  terms  of  the  8  r- 
TiceaUr.  Itajmoud  hud  rcudercd  thecuuDtrj.  lie  referred 
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to  bis  first  introdnotion  by  Mr.  Oreeley  to  Mr.  Baymond, 
twenty  years  previous^  in  a  dusty  attic  in  Ann-street,  which 
was  then  the  editorial  room.  Mr.  Dana  said  that  he  remem- 
bered a  long  talk  they  had  at  their  first  meeting,  when  they 
plunged  into  German  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  subjects 
with  which  they  were  both  familiar.  Mr.  Bobert  B.  Boose- 
vclt,  so  well  known  in  the  political  and  piscatory  world, 
sang  on  that  occasion  to  the  tune  of  '' Jeannette  and  Jean- 
not  '*  an  impromptu  parting  song,  written  by  the  late 
Gharles  G.  Halpine,  so  well-known  as  ''Miles  O'Beilly." 
The  song  opens  as  follows  : — 

«<  TO  RAYMOND  ON  HIS  TRAVELS. 
(Air:  Jeannette  and  Jeannot.) 

**  Ob,  your  boat  is  at  the  pier, 

And  your  passage  has  been  paid, 
But  before  you  go,  ray  dearest  dear 

Accept  this  serenade  1 
For  with  friendliness  we  burn, 

And  rejoicing  come  the  rhymes, 
To  toast  the  health  and  safe  return 

Of  him  who  rules  the  Times^ — 
To  toast  the  health  and  safe  return 

Of  him  who  rules  the  TifiMt/' 

After  Halpine  had  finished  writing  the  song  and  the 
toasts  had  been  drank,  Mr.  George  Jones  asked  him  if  he 
had  got  it  all  down.  The  former  quickly  replied,  **ye8, 
and  more  too." 

Mr.  Beecher  sent  the  following  characteristic  letter  :^ 

'^Peekskill,  Thursday,  July  11,  1867. 
•*  Hon.  Charles  A.  Dana, 
**Dear  Sir: — 
**It  would  give  mo  pleasure,  if  I  were  in  town,  to  accept 
your  invitation  to  u  dinner  in  honor  of  Mr.  Raymond,  before  his 
departure   to   Europe.      Iliq  services    to  the  country  during  the 
greut  struggle  which  has  ( hanged  the  history  of  this  nation  were 
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neb  M  to  ratitle  htm  to  Um  gratitiide  of  arary  patriot  I  ahall 
sot  foTgat  Um  dark  perioda  of  that  ttniggla,  and  I  know  who  Iba  j 
ware  who  animated  Um  oouraga  of  onr  dtlaana,  who,  witbost 
wavering,  n^ntained  hope  of  a  favorable  reaolt  and  labored  iatal- 
Ugently  and  bnvely  tor  iL  . 

"  1  dcdre  to  expreaa  to  Kr.  Rajmiond  my  gratltoda  for  hit 
ImiMM,  a^^l;  and  andcTiating  courage  tbrongb  tbeae  trying 
yrindi.  Courage  laeaa;  now.  The  wbole  world  t«  at  oar  hack. 
Than,  the  wortd  waa  againit  na  ;  dafeata  lowered  and  rietoriei 
Ibigeted.  Conrage  then  waa  worth  anna  and  armed  men,  to  a 
Mtua  which  waa  to'triampb  only  Ihroagh  much  tribnlatioo.  I  beg 
jofl  to  conTer  to  Kr.  Raymond  the  expreirioa  of  myciteem  and 
■y  beet  wlahee  for  hii  proa|)eraui  voyage  nod  apeady  retom. 
"  I  am  trnly  yoara, 

"Hbh>t  Wabd  °— — —  " 

Mr.  lUjnnoDd  puwd  the  afternoon  preTiotu  to  hii  death 
in  Greenwood  mnkiDg  vnuigeinenU  for  the  re-intermeot 
of  hia  (on  Valtor'i  remnitia,  and  called  at  the  office  of  the 
TYniM  aboat  tix  o'clock  id  the  eTeoing.  Faning  a  few 
ninatM  in  coiiTenation  on  matten  pertaining  to  the  baii- 
Deaa  of  the  paper,  he  retamed  home.  After  dinner  he  eat 
with  his  fnmily  and  Romo  friends  nntil  between  nine  and 
len  o'clock,  when  he  left  tbem  to  attend  a  poi;tica]  con- 
■uIi;ition,  and  bis  family  saw  no  more  of  him  until  bo  was 
dil^<.'<.vc^ed  about  two  o'clock  next  morning  lying  in  a  hall- 
way u  t)<;on8cion8  undupimrcntly  dying.  Uc  bod  locked  the 
outride  door  iiud  shuL  tlio  inner  one,  and  waa  then  appar- 
ently atrickcn  with  the  muludy  that  closed  his  life.  The 
niu«t  eminent  meUicul  uiJ  wax  at  once  Bummoncd,  and  the 
ntmosi  that  science  or  skill  could  do  wua  done  in  vain.  Ue 
remained  uncouBciona,  and  died  tnimiu illy  about  li  to  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  It  wilt  not  be  altogether  without  interest 
in  tbc  closing  uf  a  jiainfut  titory  to  sny  that  the  grandfather 
■ikI  j^niriduiotlior  of  Mr.  lUvniond  on  bis  motber'a  aide.as 
*,-ll  a.  ,.iK-  of  bis  uudos.  i.lldi.-d  of  uiwpleiy. 

The  next  nioriiiii;;.  June  Ittth,  the  Timr*  appeared  in 
full  ni-iirnin;;.  Suddintv  it  bud  lost  its  founder.  Hia 
ODezp<.-ct<  d  di'uth  caused,  as  wlU  it  might,  a  profound  acu' 
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sation.  The  public  were  not  prepared  for  snoh  a  startliDg 
event  which  was  dwelt  upon  by  the  press  thronghont  the 
United  States,  as  a  natiomil  loss  to  journalism. 

His  funeral  took  place  June  21st,  at  the  XJniyersity 
Place  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  attended  by  an  im- 
mense assemblage  of  neighbors. and  friends.  Among  the 
pall-bearers  were  Thurlow  Weed  and  Horace  Oreeley.  A 
long  and  eloquent  funeral  address  was  delivered  by  the 
greatest  preacher  then  living,  as  he  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
greatest  preacher  now  living.  The  following  is  a  brief 
extract  of  Mr.  Beechcr's  eloquent  tribute  to  his  deoeaaed 
friend  : 

**  There  is  do  power  for  good  that  can  compare  with  the  Daily 
Press;  no  pulpit  like  it  for  dissemiDating  knowledge  among  men. 
And  among  those  who  have  been  the  builders  of  the  great  moral 
agency,  tins  great  agency  of  civilization — not  the  founders,  but 
the  finishers  of  the  institution — stood  Mr.  Raymond  pre-eminent. 
Aside  from  the  general  ability  with  which  he  conducted  the  Ptbm, 
it  is  gratifying  to  remark  here  how  singularly  free  bis  whole  public 
career  has  ever  been  from  bitterness;  how  nobly  and  persistently 
he  refused  to  lend  his  paper  to  passionate  discussions;  bow  he 
never  lent  himself  to  passionate  invective,  and  never  permitted  his 
paper  to  be  the  medium  in  this  respect  for  others;  how  sagacious 
reasoning  and  a  high  mXral  strength  breathed  in  bis  words;  and 
now  that  he  has  departed  from  among  us  it  is  gratifying  to  look 
back  on  liis  career,  and  to  say  that  the  work  he  was  engaged  in,  of 
giving  a  higlier,  a  nobler,  and  a  purer  moral  sentiment  to  the 
Press,  covers  a  multitude  of  imperfections.  This  was  the  work  be 
W.1S  engaged  in ;  this  is  the  work  he  did.  I  have  it  in  my  heart  to 
say  here  that  instability  of  character  in  his  conduct  of  the  Press 
was  charged  aguinst  him.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  was  weak, 
and  never  believed  in  the  principles  or  things  he  advocated;  but  I 
recall  a  time  when  the  nation  shivered  like  an  aspen  leaf;  I  recall 
a  time  when  a  man  was  worth  an  army — those  days  when  what  was 
needed  most  was  open,  manly,  ])atriotic  courage.  And  you  and  I 
should  never  forget  to  be  grateful  for  the  example  he  set  to  those 
brave  men  who  at  once  pressed  to  the  front  through  his  appeals. 
He  let  his  voice  ring  out  clear,  and  without  variability,  and  without 
weakness  or  changing  to  the  very  end,  and  the  great  conflict  for 
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satlonal  lifo  wo*  hrougbl  ta  t  lurceMfnl,  ■  gloritMH  tud  bl«Med 
tcrmlDki Lm.  1(  thl*  bv  in»ut>ilU;  wd  nrikUlitj,  oh,  tbtt  tbei* 
had  bnn  mora  •ucb  idl-ei  KinuDK  at.  Tbe  MrvioM  be  nitderad  tba 
cDitDlry  thtii  ■houl'i  mihriae  lili  tatauirj  lo  oai  bauta  ud  auk* 
hl>  Danu!  ilcu-  to  lu  M." 

Tbe  foIlowiDg  appeared  at  tbe  time  in  tbe  2ftm  Tori 
gwmmf^iat  writtea  by  Ber.  H.  H.  Field,  D.D.,  ita  weU 
known  editor  and  a  rained  friend  of  ICr.  Bajmond: 

**I  qiaat  an  boor  with  Mr.  Baynoad  at  bla  bona  when  tba 
csaTaraatiaa  laa  oa  topici  of  baaiaeai  to  other  tbamea.  He  bad 
iMel;  bail  re^iealed  domeetio  aorrow,  bat  a  faw  mootba  before  be 
bad  atond  at  tbe  bedside  of  a  djiag  father,  and  oalj  a  feir  weeki 
before  ia  tbe  rerj  hooae  where  we  lat  a  Km  to  whom  be  wai  p«atlj 
aitaebed  bad  ^rea  up  hU  joaug  *oul  \a  Ood.  Such  event*  ooald 
■M  bat  proJuee  a  deep  Imptetafon  on  a  ttaoogbtral  miad.  Be 
laid  Ma  be  had  been  reading  with  tatereet  that  liule  book  wbieb 
had  Made  eo  MQch  etlr  in  certain  qnartora,  'Oatee  Ajar.'  He 
Ifeeagtat  oar  Ueae  of  tatnre  Ufa  were  too  ebadowj  and  dim;  and  ha 
■aaHad  to  be  groping  af  tar  aometblng  more  definite  and  real  In  bis 
oeMoaptkHi  of  tbe  ln*i»iblo  world.  Little  did  be  think  lie  waaaooa 
ta  eater  it,  to  paM  within  tbe  Tcil  aad  to  know  the  great  mjeierj. 
What  •  Kilace  to  think  uf  n-uniiiii  Itcfond  the  gravu,  wliicb  caa 
make  tbe  dead  forget  all  tlie  bitturocee  u(  peat  aeparatioo." 


GEORGE  JONES. 

Oeor^e  Jonen  asgumea  control  of  the  Ttmta^When  •100,000 
Kt/uld  hate  h'en  cheap — Edicin  It.  Morgan  hU  chief  as- 
tociale — Break*  vj>  the  Tammany  liing —  Ttceed 
vaiited  lu  but/  the  I'iiiifn — yvl  for  tale  at  any  price — 
The  Tribute  Ilixil—lIudMit's  Splendid  Tributeto  Jones. 

After  Mr.  Raymond's  ilnith,  his  Hurriving  partner 
and  tht-  [iriTJi:ii>u)  owner  of  the  Timet  aesumi'd  its  entire 
ouDtrol,  iii.i  uiily  hi  II  publishur,  but  tbo  wle  eupervisiuu  of 
iu  i-ditunul  culuiuiil. 
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For  eighteen  years,  Mr.  George  Jonea  had  acted  with 
Mr.  Raymond  as  a  unit  in  the  management  of  that  paper. 
In  all  those  years  there  never  was  an  nnkind  word  uttered 
by  either  of  them;  they  had  always  acted  as  they  had  in- 
tended to  from  the  start,  in  perfect  harmony. 

There  was  one  important  occasion  on  which  they  differed, 
and  that  was  Mr.  Uaymond's  advocacy  of  President  John- 
son's administration  in  his  reconconstmction  policy  which 
later  on  was  repudiated  by  Mr.  Saymond  himself.  Mr. 
Jones  says  that  he  once  told  Mr.  Saymond  that  he  would 
rather  have  given  $100,000  than  to  have  bad  the  Tivies 
thus  committed.  Mr.  Saymond,  placing  his  hand  on  Mr. 
Jones'  shoulder  said  in  reply,  ''and  that  would  have  been 
cheap  at  that." 

The  policies  and  plans  of  Mr.  Saymond  were  faithfully 
carried  out  by  his  friend  and  late  partner.  One  of  his 
wishes  which  he  made  known  to  Mr.  Jones  shortly  before  his 
death,  was,  that  a  voluntary  advance  in  salary  for  some  of 
the  faithful  co-workers  of  the  Times  should  be  made  for  the 
excellent  work  they  were  doing,  that  they  might  thus  share 
in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  paper.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  Mr.  Raymond's  wishes  were  carried  out. 
Mr.  Jones  as  wc  all  know  has  proved  to  be  a  sagacious  and 
astute  manager  of  a  great  paper.  He  is  to-day,  as  he  was 
immediately  after  Mr.  Raymond's  death,  the  responsible 
head  of  the  paper,  uninfluenced  by  partisanship  or  party 
spoils,  conservative,  yet  liberal  and  progressive. 

Mr.  Jones'  first  great  achievement  after  he  assumed  the 
control  of  the  paper  was  the  exposure  of  the  great  Tammany 
Ring,  1870-71.  Tweed  and  his  fellow  county  officials  had 
been  robbing  the  city  for  years  of  millions  of  dollars.  It 
was  Mr.  Jones'  long  head  tliat  laid  bare  the  robbery.  A 
complete  revolution  took  place  in  the  City  and  County  de- 
partments. The  thieves  were  swept  from  power,  becoming 
fugitives  from  justice,  and  inmates  of  prisons.  A  vain 
effort  was  made,  not  to  purchase  the  silence  of  the  Times, 
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bat  the  {Mpor  itself,  (or  whioh  an  cnortnoae  aam  waa  oi 
by  Tweed  mi  bia  adhereota. 

The  foUowiDg  indignuit  oaid  wm  pnbliabed  hj  Ifr. 
Jonea  in  the  Timsi  td  Hutih  28th : 

"  Balterlng  th*t  tb«  cootm  wbicb  th«  Timtt  !■  ]MimiIng  la 
tlMt  wUeh  tba  ioMreiU  of  tbe  great  body  of  the  public  demaDd, 
aad  that  It  would  ba  a  baae  betrayal  of  tbe  public  to  tun  aalde 
trtB  tbatoonraa  until  an  boneat  goToroment  and  ao  iocMrrnptibla 
J»dtdaiy  arereatcnd  to  the  coramuoitj,  no  mooej  that  could  be 
eCared  ahould  induce  me  to  diapoae  of  a  lingle  ihare  of  my  prop- 
erty to  tbe  Tammany  faction,  or  to  any  man  aaK>ctated  with  it,  or 
bdeed  to  any  peraon  or  party  whateter,  until  thla  atniggle  ia 
foegbt  oat.  I  biTfl  the  aama  conBdeace  in  the  integrityand  Brn- 
■eaa  of  my  fallow-proprietora,  and  beliave  that  they  will  decline  to 
•all  their  honor  to  a  enmipt  clique  at  the  iattlgatfon  of  *Repub- 
Beaaa '  who  are  aa  anpriociplad  ai  their  amployera.  Bather  than 
yrave  fabe  to  the  public  in  the  preieot  criiii  I  wonld,  if  neccaalty 
by  any  poaribillty  aroee,  immediately  itart  another  journal  to 
dmoanca  tboae  franda  upon  tbe  people,  which  are  ao  great  a 
frr^*'  to  the  city,  and  I  abould  carry  with  me  in  tbia  renewal  nt 
our  pr«aeot  labor*  (be  colleaguea  who  have  already  itood  by  me 
throtigli  m  long  and  arduoiis  conlpst.  Even  if  the  Timet  could  be 
•ilrnccil  bj  »<>Di<r  fri'sli  iibu«e  <it  jiulicial  autliorily,  as  1  believe  it 
cantint  lir,  it  irimlil  nut  chikd  n  wi.'1'k'a  ccaKutinn  of  Ihb  exjioaurca 
ol  the  frauds,  whiih  vt  are  now  making,  committeil  by  the 
'King.'  1  have,  from  the  fl  rat  number  of  the  Timei,  I  a  ken  too 
ariiTe  a  part  in  ita  manag<?m«nt,  and  feci  fur  too  durp  a  solicitude 
('•r  114  gixKl  iigme,  U>  disiionor  it  by  making  it  ihe  advocate  of 
tu*.-ii'i»vilj  nnd  CDrruptiun.  1  plcilgt  myacK  to  |XTs«ver<i  in  the 
prTwnt   conteat  under  all   and   any  cirtiimslnnccs  that   may  ariae, 


thn-Uffh    gi>o<i  nport  am 

1  o*il  rpjH.rt,   in    success  or  failure   and 

ctph  iliou^b  ihc  'Iting' 

anil  Its  friends  oScrcd  mo  for  my  intcr- 

r>i    in    Ihi-    jitcperiy    ns 

mnny  million  dollar*   as  they  arinunlly 

plun'lir    [nm  tlii.'  ciiy  fi 

mill,    it    wuuld  not  change  tny    purpose. 

Thi.  .Lu-rmi nation  is,  1 

Iiiive  every  re^ison  lo  believe,  fully  shnted 

by  mj  CO  ptopriciora,   a 

nd    by  ibe  alaff  who  act  with  me  ia   the 

paprr. 

OsoBaB  JuNU." 

It  wu  clear  from  thia  that  although  Mr.  Jones  deter- 
taioed  not  to  abate  one  jot  or  title  of  the  eiposures  he  had 
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commenced  of  the  cormptions  of  the  Tammany  loaders, 
yet  he  was  not  certain  of  always  haying  control  of  the 
T^mes  so  as  to  be  ready  to  expose  their  robberies. 

But  this  point  was  settled  on  the  19th  of  Jaly»  1871, 
and  was  thas  announced  : 

'*  The  shares  in  the  Nieto  York  Timn  attached  to  the  Baymond 
estate,  representing  nboat  one-third  of  the  property,  wen  jester* 
day  purchased  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Morgan,  of  Aurora,  Cayuga  oooniy. 
Mr.  Morgan  was  an  original  stockholder,  and  has  beea  for  some 
time  past  one  of  the  managing  partners  of  the  paper  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  George  Jones,  another  of  the  original  proprietora.  These 
two  gentlemen  now  hold  eighty-two  out  of  the  hundred  shares  of 
stock  in  their  own  funds.  It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that 
the  Raymond  shares  were  likely  to  fall  into  the  possession  of  the 
New  York  *  Hing,^  and  it  is  in  order  to  assure  our  friends  of  the 
groundlessness  of  all  such  statements,  that  we  make  known  the 
actual  facts.  The  price  paid  in  ready  money  for  the  shares  in 
question  was  $375,000.  Down  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Raymond^i 
death,  the  shares  had  never  sold  for  more  than  $6,000  each.  Mr. 
Morgan  has  now  paid  upward  of  $11,000  each  for  tbirty-fonr  of 
them,  and  this  transaction  is  the  most  conclusive  answer  which 
could  be  given  to  the  absurd  rumors  sometimes  circulated  to  the 
effect  that  the  course  taken  by  the  New  Tcrh  Timet  toward  the 
Tammany  leaders  had  depreciated  the  value  of  the  property.  The 
public  may  feel  assured  that  the  TimeB  will  not  swerve  from  the 
policy  which  it  has  long  pursued,  but  it  will  hereafter  be  more 
persistent  than  ever  in  its  efforts  to  bring  about  those  political 
reforms  which  the  people  require  and  expect." 

The  late  Frederick  Hudson — long  the  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald,  in  his  History  of  Jonrnalism, 
in  commenting  upon  the  preceding  extraordinary  events, 
says: 

'*The  Timet  thus  placed  entirely  under  the  control  of  two  gen- 
tlemen of  decided  character  and  energy,  the  war  against  the 
*  Tammany  Ring '  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost  vigor,  and  the 
end  was  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  immense  power  the  leaders 
of  the  *  Ring  *  had  acquired  in  the  metropolis.  The  particulars 
of  this  extraordinary  affair  are  too  fresh  in  the  public  mind  to 
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■1  ttfrntHghum.  Thtn  hM  bm  mtOing  cqwl  to  tiw  ranlt 
■  ntolwJ  b  IW  fclHocy  <il  JootmHwi.  The  dcTglop«CT<«  al 
I  MBpaadaw  eonvftiM  la  llw  dty  goTww  mmim  bj  Um 
Mi  WMOMd  tte  iad%miiM  of  Ibi  people  tbraogh  tlie  iwgth 
I  braadtk  atf  Um  kvl.  Tke  giffMiic  increua  of  Um  eitj  debt, 
>  — ecMOUi  weehh  eeqnirad  in  two  or  three  jeen  bj  ft  few  aea 
•See:  Um  waj  the  State  Legielstnre  wu  inAoeBead,  oomptad 
i  CMlralled.  were  folly  eipoeed  in  the  TimM.  It  wM  boMlj 
1  fwiliwilj  doM  by  that  paper,  and  Mewn.  Jonee  and  Motgatt 
■>«•  veil  of  tbnr  oouetrj." 

In  1665,  Mr.  Jone«  furniihed  the  e^iital  to  bj  firm, 
m  Derby  ft  Killer,  for  the  pnblication  ol  "  The  Tribate 
i^"  •  nrnptaou  memorial  volnme,  coDtaioing  a  leooid 
•¥•17  form  of  costribntioDi  made  by  iadiTidaali  in  sid  of 
ppwiion of  the  rebellion.  It  oontaineduiaooonDtof  all 
kk  wai  done  by  sanitary  •ocietiea,  by  benerolent  oommie- 
■i^  by  wunen,  by  childreo  ;  of  the  Sanday-sebooU  that 
!^ted  lint,  of  the  ladies  who  aerred  in  boapitalt,  of  the 
Mmitteea  who  frid  marching  regiments,  of  the  qailting bee* 
lo  made  haTelocks,  of  the  millionaires  who  gare  steam- 
I,  of  the  imnicnec  work,  in  ghort,  done  outside  of  the 
vcmmcDt, — work  done  in  nioKt  countries,  when  it  ia  done 
all,  by  the  govcrnmeiit  itself.  TLo  book  was  illustrated, 
intod  and  bound  in  the  must  expcnsiTe  mnuner,  forming 
D  large  royal  octavo  rolunic.  It  was  undertaken,  as  he 
d,  not  Co  make  money,  but  to  aid  in  putting  a  very  re- 
LTkable  record  in  an  euduriug  form.  This  was  hU  Tri- 
te to  the  pck)[>lc 


A  A  • 

CHEYALIER   WIKOFF. 

ITiurlcno  Weed's  Letter  about  Wikoff—77ie  Lati&r's  Court- 
ship  of  Jane  Gamble — Becomes  a  Roving  Diplomatist'- 
Meets  Many  Celebrities — James  Cordon  Bennett 
Startles  Him — Brings  Fanny  Ellsler  to  America— 
Charles  Sumner  and  Fanny  Ellsler — Intimate  Friend 
of  Napoleon — CJievalier  Wikoff  finds  his  Publisher— 
The  Consequences  of  his  Courtship — Imprisoned  for 
Abduction — Reminiscences  of  an  Idler — Dies  ot 
Brighton, 

TN  the  year  1852,  the  late  Thurlow  Weed,  then  in  Europe, 
■^  was  writing  some  interesting  letters  for  the  Albany 
Journal.  They  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  as  they 
were  all  more  or  less  full  of  interest,  none  more  so  than 
the  one  dated  Genoa,  January  27th,  of  that  year,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract  : 

**  This  being  tho  scene  of  Mr.  Henry  WikofiTs  attempt  to  en- 
force bis  marriage  with  a  lady  of  large  fortune,  and  tho  pbccof 
his  imprisonment,  I  took  occasion  to  inquire  into  the  facts. 

**  They  strike  me  as  quite  curious,  so  much  so  indeed  as  to  be 
worth  repeating,  especially  as  the  parties  are  of  our  own  country. 
The  history  altofjether  is  full  of  romance  (the  romance  of  truth), 
but  I  shall  give  only  a  simple  narrative  : 

**  *  Chevalier  Wikoff,'  as  he  is  called,  is  a  Philadelphian,  well 
educated,  with  a  fine  person  and  attractive  manners,  who  has  been 
figuring  in  politics  and  literature,  fashion  and  frolic  for  ncarlj 
thirty  years,  and  is  pretty  well  known  in  Europe  and  America. 
He  accompanied  Fanny  Ellsler  to  America  as  her  friend  and 
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^■■iliil  to  b*  ■Mi|ilid  fran  atdiaary  pncum  of  tha  Uw  aa 
m  groamd  thM  ba  wMaaplojed  by  Lofd  PilMuntnw  toproMol^ 
r  tiotwtmpomiwme*,  Ac.  frieadly  nUttooa  betwaea  bglwd  aad 
iiiilii  Bat  the  fludinun  Mitboritiei  wcMild  not  liMan  to  tbla 
MMd  Md  be  waa  laaU;  i^nnd  to  aaploT  oooaaaL  Ha  wmM 
mmiltei  to  priaoa  for  a  crimiBal  offenaa,  bst  an  aftirt  la  »'**"g 
ith  a  probabilitT  of  racMaa  to  gat  hb  caaa  oa  to  tb«  dvil  ptitm- 
IT.    Tbk  woold  paatlf  mitigata  hia  paniahaaat. 

**  Tkt  Mj  b  Miai  Jane  Guible,  a  daughter  of  Jobn  Oanbla^ 
■^  ladaBUeaofCbLOaoible,  of  Philadelphia.  SbacaBawban 
•Wd  to  F-gt"^.  where  iba  w»  adopted  aad  educatad  bj  bar 
Nia  Mi,  Dnlop,  a  gmtleBui  of  fortniM.  In  peraon  aha  la 
i^  aad  deUcata  ;  in  nund  and  maniKT*  cultivated  and  aooom- 
bbad  ;  In  oonTarMtion  a[driled  aad  attmcliTa  ;  in  teinperam«it 
geJtabta,  btrt  coafldiag  and  aSeetionatc.  How,  it  mj  be  aaked, 
t  JOB  know  all  thia  t  It  U  the  reanlt  of  obaerratloii  during  an 
Iwiliiw  of  four  hoora  to-daj,  when  HIm  Gamble  with  tbe  nt- 
aat  frankneaa  gare  me  a  free  rerelation  of  the  origla,  prograas 
id  nanlta  of  her  acqnaintance  with  the  'CheTalier.'  And  aa  the 
holm  natter  ia  in  a  few  daya  to  beconM  jodi^lly  pabUo  I  ban 
irpanniMion  togiTe  the  fact*  to  *DCh  aa  TmI  luiintemt  ia  then." 

This  letter  was  widely  cop iet J  in  thcDcwspnpers  throngh- 
nt  the  United  States.  I  wus  prepared  then  when  Mr. 
Tikofl  hronglit  me  thcmiiniisiTipt  of  ii  book  entitled,  "My 
oartdhip  find  its  ('onwqiiences,"  to  readily  accept  llio 
unc  for  publication.  The  career  of  this  celebrated  "  rov- 
ig  diplomatist,"  as  he  was  frequently  called,  had  In'en 
itrsnniinar}'.  lie  was  literally  a  man  of  tlio  world.  It 
M  interesting  to  linten  to  liiR  reminiscences  u  related  by 
inuclf. 

Henry  Wikod  was  l>orn  in  Philadelpia,  and  at  an  early 
;e  was  taken  by  liis  f;ither,  a  prominent  citizen  of  that 
itj,  to  Princeton,  to  ))reparc  for  college  under  the  direc- 
on  of  the  llev.  liobert  Raird,  D.  D,,  whom  many  of  my 
»dcrf  will  rcmcmIxT  as  a  well  known  Presbyterian  clcrgy- 
an,  nod  author  of  u  volume  "  Kvligion  in  Amerioa." 
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In  due  time  young  Wikofl  entered  Yalo  College,  wlme 

he  formed  a  life-long  acquaintance  with  the  late  John  Van 
Buren,  also  with  N.  P.  Willis,  whom  he  describes  as  haT- 
ing  at  that  time  '^a  reputation  of  rare  poetical  talent, 
although  his  tone  and  bearing  were  aristocratic  not  unmix- 
ed with  hauteur/'  Young  Wikofl  was  privately  dismissed 
from  Yalo  in  consequence  of  some  irregularities,  and  after 
trying  in  vain  to  enter  Harvard  he  found  favor  with  the 
celebrated  President  Nott,  of  Union  College,  where  ho  was 
graduated  in  1831.  Soon  after  this  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law,  which  proved  to  be  anything  but  agreeable 
to  his  tastes,  as  he  much  preferred  to  read  fiction. 
In  his  Reminiscences,  he  says  : 

<* '  In  the    way   of  general   reading  at  this  time  I  used  to 
devour  Bulwer*8  novels;   his  Pelham  enchanted  me.     I  felt  t 
new  master  of  fiction  had   appeared,  and  with  a  special  merit 
of  his  own.     It  was  the  vein  of  Philosophy  pervading  hia  writ- 
ings   which   attracted    me,    and  aroused    a  habit    of  reflectioB 
vastly  beneficial.     I  believe  I  derived    more  instruction  in  this 
way  from  Bulwer  than  any  author  I  ever  read.     He  was  then  Httie 
known,  but  in   later  years   ho  developed  geniua  of  the  higbeit 
order.     In  history,    poetry,  oratory,  as  well  as  fiction,  he  gan 
indubitable  proofs  of  a  master  mind.*** 

In  after  years  Wikofl  met  Lord  and  Lady  Bulwer,  and 
with  the  latter  corresponded  frequently.  Soon  after  being 
admitted  to  the  Bar  ho  began  his  travels,  first  throughont 
the  United  States  and  afterwards  in  Europe,  where  he  re- 
sided the  larger  portion  of  the  time,  principally  in  London 
and  Paris.  Throughout  his  eventful  career  he  met  and 
became  intimate  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  world-noted  people.  He  relates  the  following  incident 
which  occurred  at  Dresden  half  a  century  ago  : 

**  We  had  just  finished  dinner  when  the  card  of  an  American 
gentleman  was  brought  in,  who  desired  to  pay  us  a  visit.  We 
welcomed  him  cordially,  nnd  a  sprightly  conversation  followed. 
He  was  full  of  anecdote  and  piquant  remark,  displaying  aoQte  ob- 


■Us,  Ms.  Ml  Mn.  riwjB  G»t^  As  4 
1^  Gabrt,  Un  PUT 


tmt  vt  t^  potCi  ktlca  to  ^  a 


fOB.  and  Bneif  too.  ud  »1\  tfcai  I  bare  ercr  know*  or 

'  h»ppiitrM  bT  iMT«r  wriai  }  :ii  ^-^v.  I  priT,  I  iKpkm 
<  coBiIonfd.  led  to  t>rli«*e  I  cshekk  ccaic  (o  k>*e  ;oa  bat 
lift.  BTK.S." 

follow!  Dg  lunza  from  Lord  Bjron's  poem  "To  the 
•o,"  »llQ.Je*  to  this  wlctirati^  »oman  : 


migtd  on  thT  Artvm. 
■  i>c  I  gaie  oo  oow; 


I«f  bright  f  TM  will  b* 
f«i  I  lb*j  wiUmrM  tlie 
llM  cuiiol  witQfu,  evi 
rhal  happj  wiTF  rtp%at  me  ia  i;s  flow, 
rbe  wave  irai  bcsn  mj  lean    reiura  no  mora  : 
Till  the  reium  bj  »t,omH.»l  wa*e  iWltweep  t 
loth  trcul  III}  Ifsakt.  both  w»niler  on  ihj  ibon — 
bj  Ihy  tuurre.  »l,c  bj  the  dark  blu*  deep  r  " 

i«el  Ward,  who  tuburqucntl;   bwame    H    Mkbnted  la 
lod  lilcnr;  circlet,  died  reccDttj  in  lulj. 
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Mr.  Wikoff  giTOs  a  yery  amnfiing  account  of  the  waj  he 
becamo  acquainted  with  the  late  James  Gordon  Bennett, 
with  whom  he  was  afterwards  so  intimately  connected. 
In  the  year  1838,  the  steamship  '*  Sirius  '*  arrived  in  New 
York,  and  as  this  was  the  first  ocean  steamer  from  an 
English  port,  the  arrival  produced  considerable  excitement 
On  her  return  voyage  Mr.  Wikoff  was  a  passenger,  as  was 
Mr.  Bennett,  he  says  : 

*'  I  was  stnrtled  to  hear  that  Bennett  was  on  board  ;  for  at  that 
time  be  gave  free  scope  to  his  slashing  powers  and  satirical  yein, 
and  every  body  trembled  lest  it  might  be  his  torn  next.     I  looked 
anxiously  round  on  the  upper  deck,  where  I  was  standing  as  we 
steamed  down  the  hay,  and   sidling  up  to  a  quiet  and  inoffensive 
looking  man  near  me,  said — *  Do  you  know  the  editor  of  the  BerM 
is  on  board  ?  '  *  I  believe  he  is/  he  answered.  *  I  only  wish  I  knew 
him  hy  sight.'     *  What  for  ?  *  queried  the  gentlemanly  sort  of  per- 
son I  was  talking  to.     *  Why,  that  I  might  keep  out  of  his  way. 
He  will  be  sure  to  stick  me  in  that  confounded  Herald  of  his.' 
*  He  doesn't  confer  that  favor  on   everybody,'  said    my  fao^ 
tious  friend,  laughing.  *  Egad,  I  would  not  trust  him.'  *  Have  yoa 
ever  seen   him  ?^     I  asked.     '  Very  frequently,'    was  the  reply. 
'  That's  lucky;  do  point  the  ogre  out  to  mo  if  you  see  him  near 
us  ?*     *  I  don't  see  him,  but  you  may  if  you  look  at  mo  ;  I  am  the 
editor  of  the  Ilerald.^  " 

The  acquaintance  thus  formed  with  Mr.  Bennett  lasted 
until  the  death  of  the  founder  of  the  New  York  HeraH 
He  it  was  who  gave  Mr.  Wikoff  the  name  of  '*  Chevalier/' 
which  cluug  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived. 

One  of  the  remarkable  episodes  of  Wikofl's  career  wbb 
the  manner  in  which  he  introduced  to  the  American  people 
the  celebrated  danseuse,  Fanny  EUsler.  Her  enthusiastic 
reception  at  the  Park  Theatre,  in  New  York,  in  1840,  and 
the  way  she  turned  the  heads  of  theater-goers  throughout 
the  United  States,  is  a  matter  of  history  well  remembered 
by  some  of  my  readers.* 

*  Simultaneously  with  the  news  of  the  death  of  Chevalier  YTi^* 
off  (May,  1884),  the  cable  brings  information  that  Fanny  Blister  ii 
dying. 


•f^ 


Cb'?Taiii.-r  vu  f<jiid  of  recount  in;;  hii  r^lationi 
ipiili-on  111  .  «lium  be  gmn\j  mdmin^  He  uded 
hi»  fwajx-  fnTii  tlie  prif^m  of  Ham,  when  lie  was 
incr  I>tui"  N'a[Kji'-,ri  H<,-  U-^ame  kfu-mardi  on 
e  Urni«  «itii  thi-  ruli-r  of  Frii.ct,  at  uliich  time  be 
je  bidfrrai'hy  of  the  Km|Kror. 

b*  yitir  |k;>4  a  t-iai'-ly-lr^jkiii;;  gen tlemau  called  at 
e  in  N:in>3ii  Str<'<-i.  uri<l  afu-r  elating  hii  name  and 
Di),  I  bci-ami'  ii*-:ir'-  lliat  [Lc  cekbraud  Cbcraljer 
ws«  tjcfori;  me.  Ic  was  not  long  Iffforc  vt  came  to 
tribe  ptiMicati'inof  •*  Mv  (;<iurt>lii|>  and  iu  CoDse- 
."aa  will  )jn  a[ii>arenl  from  tbc  following  statement, 
'M  iocorponiUd  in  tbe  text  of  the-  book  : 
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'*  On  my  arrival  ia  New  York  my  fonner  comnwies  of  thepr«t 
were  right  cordial  ia  their  printed  salutation,  and  the  news  no 
sooner  circulated  that  I  was  going  to  unfold  the  budget  of  my 
mishaps,  then  I  found  myself  the  sough t-f or  of  pubhsben.  i 

*^  I  thought  perchance  the  ticklish  nature  of  my  book  might 
compel  me  to  take  up  with  a  second-class  man,  but  such  is  the 
hot  competition  now  to  publish  anything  likely  to  sell,  that  I 
found  no  difficulty  in  makiug  my  choice.  Whilst  still  undecided, 
my  eye  tell  upon  a  book  advertisement  in  one  of  the  newspapers 
that  was  so  ingeniously  done  that  my  mind  was  made  op  on  the 
spot. 

''J.  C.  Derby  is  the  publisher  for  me,  and  I  inquired  after  his 
character  forthwith.  He  was  all  my  fancy  painted  him,  and  liberal 
besides,  for  he  made  no  difficulty  about  the  terms,  and  our  bargain 
was  made  in  a  trice.  He  turned  me  over  at  once  to  his  nimble- 
handed  printers,  who  began  to  *^  set  me  up"  at  the  rate  of  forty 
pages  a  day  in  spite  of  all  his  other  books  on  hand." 

The  Tolume  had  an  extraordinary  sale  ;  advance  Ofders 
numbering  many  thousand  copies  came  pouring  in. 

After  the  publication  of  the  book,  an  action  was 
brought  against  mo  for  libel  by  Miss  Gamble's  courier 
Louis  for  aspersions  on  his  character  in  the  book,  damages 
being  laid  at  ten  thousand  dollars.  It  was  tried  before  a 
court  and  tlie  jury  found  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Wikoff  then  threatened  to  sue  Thurlow  Weed,  but 
after  some  explanations  such  action  was  abandoned.  Mr. 
Weed  wrote  Mr.  Wikoff,  December  12th,  1854,  as  follows: 

**  Miss  Gamble  in  her  conversation  with  me  seemed  frank,  un- 
reserved and  sincere,  and  I  certainly  left  her  with  a  strong  belief 
in  the  truthfulness  of  her  statements.  The  accusation  which  you 
regard  as  most  injurious  to  your  reputation  and  that  which  you 
are  most  anxious  to  repel,  is  the  alleged  attempt  to  use  chloroform 
while  Miss  Gamble  was  in  your  apartment  at  Genoa.  My  recollec- 
tion is,  that  Miss  Gamble  informed  me  that  after  having  made  a 
feint  of  applying  chloroform,  you  threatened  if  driven  by  her  re- 
fusals to  extremity  that  you  would  use  it  in  earnest.  Tou  informed 
me  that  Miss  Gamble  denied  having  made  this  statement.     If  to 
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j^v  dvial  of  thta  aaeuwtkwi  ben  ii  ntwrtidilaJ,  t  am  bnund  to 
bvUna  Uwt  I  misuitdtntMd  Im-  in  Out  fart  iaUar.  You  Ataj  nlM> 
that  joa  foUoved  HiM  Oftaibls  from  Turin  to  Ocnna,  hnTing 
anm^ad  with  her  eoarier  to  deUj  her  junni«j.  Ttiia  coiiflicta 
with  MIm  Gunble'e  lUtenent.  I  ooly  know  tliat  I  gn«e  the  cir> 
ewMtUKMeiabeUatiellT  m  I  recdTed  tbvm  rrom  thiiL  Ud;,  wbo  I 
■■  iiweiiiliil  «u  iinoera  id  her  belief  of  Uwir  traUi. 
■'  Reapectfolly, 

Tonr  obedient  eerruit, 

l^nsLow  WuDh" 

To  tlioM  of  mj  rMdon  who  an  Dot  fMniliar  with  Ur. 
Wihoffg  reUtiont  with  Him  Gsmble,  the  following  brief 
■ynopna  M  his  vreat  uid  iiDpriBonment  will  prove  tA 
)ot«reflt  In  the  year  18&3,  Henry  Wikofl  was  arraigned 
at  Oenoa,  Italy,  charged  with  the  abdoction  of  hia 
fianote,  MtM  Jane  0.  Qiuable,  whom  he  had  known  for  tome 
years  preriooe.  In  1860,  he  went  to  London,  reeaming  a 
friendabip  with  her  which  on  aooonnt  of  his  long  abaenoe 
•broad  had  to  a  certain  degree  become  broken.  Falling 
deeply  in  love,  ho  followed  her  whererer  ahe  went,  and  hia 
afftv^tion  and  mit  woro  agreeable,  it  seems,  as  she  promised 
lo  livcomt!  Ills  wifo,  even  tiamiug  (he  duy  for  their  marriage  ; 
but  as  tlie  time  a|)pn)aclied  bIio  offered  escusee  without 
iiumlKT,  fur  further  [instpunemeut,  which  action  vexed  the 
CbeTuUer  to  such  an  extent  that  he  became  despcnitc,  and 
dt-t«rmiiiod  to  make  Iter  di)  as  lie  wished.  Being  foiled  ao 
much,  he  had  at  laiit  avuiled  himself  of  an  opportunity  to 
inilui-c  her,  with  her  maid  and  courier,  to  cuter  his  apart* 
mt.-ni«ut  licnoa,  where  he  exacted  u  promise  in  writing  that 
*be  would  marry  him  at  a  eertAin  time,  which  was  agreed 
upon,  and  the  day  named  for  the  wedding.  Their  parting 
after  this  sgreemi'nt  was  innile,  was  jilcasant  apparunlty, 
and  all  tlnn;.'H  Ri-emcd  well,  but  the  following  day  Miss 
Gamble  applied  to  tho  Itritish  consul  preferring  a  cliarge 
of  abductiun  against  the  Chevalier.  Mr,  Wikoff  treated 
the  matter  at  a  joke,  and  np{>eftled  to  the  American  consul, 
wbo  oflered  him  his  sympathy  and  prot«ctioa.     However, 
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after  a  lengthy  trial  he  was  found  gailty^  and  waa  im- 
prisoned for  fifteen  months. 

Mr.  Wikoff  last  Tisited  this  country  in  1880.  I  was  then 
connected  with  the  house  of  D.  Appleton  &  Oo.,  to  whom 
he  submitted  the  manuscript  of  his  ^'Beminiscences  of  an 
Idler/'  Although  an  entertaining  work  it  was  incomplete, 
coming  down  only  to  the  year  1840,  and  therefore  the  firm 
declined  to  publish  it.  It  was  subsequently  published  by 
Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  of  New  York. 

I  saw  the  Chevalier  frequently  on  this  last  yisit,  and  al- 
though he  looked  much  older  than  when  I  first  met  him,  he 
was  well  preserved  in  his  personal  appearance.  He  would 
never  toll  his  age.  I  have  learned  since  his  death  that  at 
the  time  of  his  last  illness  he  was  finishing  another  volume, 
bringing  down  his  career  forty  years  later.  Mr.  Wikoff 
died  of  paralysis  at  Brighton,  England,  on  May  3d.  1884. 


XXI. 
6.  &  G.  MERRIAM  &  CO. 

Jtni  m$eU  Merriam/artj/  j/ears  ago — Otorg€  Merriam 
$urpri$e§  the  author — A  gr^fU  undertaking — TFdflf  ad- 
vertUei — Oet  the  Beet —  IHree  thoueand  engravinge 
added —  Untold  number  ofcopiee  eoid — Buey  Jlngere  qf 
girle^  foumen  and  men — Oeorge  Merriam  vieite  negro 
echooie  and  churchee — "  Bo  it  now,**  **  Bone  it  now/* 
**Bo  it  yeeterday^ — A  good  man  diee — IVeeent  membere 
of  the  firm — Splendid  Summary  of  the  Unabridged. 


TT  if  just  forty  yean  ago  since  I  first  Tisited  Springfield, 
^  MassachosettSy  to  purchase  for  my  Auburn  book  store 
from  G.  &  C.  Merriam,  a  supply  of  **  Chitty  Pleadings/' 
and  other  law  hooks  then  puhlished  hy  them.  It  was  then 
I  learned  for  the  Grst  time  that  they  had  just  purchased 
from  J.  S.  &  C.  Adams,  publishers,  at  Amherst,  the  copy- 
right of  North  Webster's  Dictionary,  which  had  been  sold 
them  by  Governor  Ellsworth,  a  son-in-law  of  and  executor 
of  Dr.  WebsttT. 

Mr.  George  Merriam  informed  me,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  visit  referred  to,  something  of  the  plans  which  his  firm 
had  in  view,  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  great  work  of 
which  they  had  become  the  solo  possessors. 

I  heard  nothing  more  of  this  enterprise  until  three  years 
later,  when  the  public  was  treated  to  the  first  edition  of 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  in  one  large  quarto 
folumc. 

The  Messrs.  Merriam  had  secured  the  scrrices  at  the 

[WJ 
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outset,  of  Professor  Chauncey  A.  Qoodrich,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, another  son-in-law  of  Dr.  Webster,  who  being 
acquainted  with  the  plans  of  the  latter,  was  well  equipped 
for  the  work.  He  continued  to  edit  the  successiYe  editions 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1860. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  whole  reading 
world,  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  has  been 
familiar  with  the  well  advertised  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary,  and  the  familiar  apothegm  '^  Oet  the  best.'' 

The  publishers  were  willing  to  leave  the  decision  to 
others  to  say  which  was  the  best  Dictionary,  but  they  did 
not  fail  to  make  it  apparent  which  was  the  beet,  by  any 
lack  of  abundant  use  of  printer^a  ink  in  the  way  of  adver- 
tising the  pre-eminent  qualities  of  this  great  work. 

A  thoroughly  revised  and  re-constructed  edition,  under 
the  supervision  of  President  Porter,  of  Yale  College,  wm 
brought  out  in  1864,  and  within  a  few  years  the  publishers 
have  greatly  added  to  the  value  of  the  work,  not  only  by  a 
supplement  of  nearly  5,000  new  words  and  their  definition, 
words  which  have  come  into  use  within  the  past  fifteen 
years,  but  also  3,000  engravings  and  illustrations  of  the 
meaning  of  the  words  ;  in  addition  to  this  a  biographical 
dictionary  of  nearly  10,000  world-renowned  people. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  item  to  the  public  if  they 
could  know  the  number  of  copies  sold  of  **  Webster's  Un- 
abridged." It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  magnitude  of  its  sale 
reaches  far  beyond  that  of  any  other  book  ever  published 
in  any  country  in  the  civilized  world,  of  the  same  price. 
By  the  official  action  of  the  officers  of  the  public  schools 
over  32,000  copies  of  "  Webster's  Unabridged"  have  been 
placed  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  scholars. 

The  dictionary  is  manufactured  at  the  celebrated  River- 
side Press,  Cambridge,  by  H.  0.  Houghton  &  Co.,  whose 
facilities  for  turning  out  the  best  of  printing  and  binding 
are  uncqualed.  It  is  a  sight  to  behold  the  busy  fingers  of 
the  girls,  women  and  men  that  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  this  book  alone. 


a.  *  a  mwBim  *  ea  919 

Tha  adfton  ifnce  Profeitor  Ooodridi'i  death  hftve  beeo 
PtnidnC  Portar.  of  Yale,  Dr.  WebMw't  aon,  W.  O. 
W«Mm^  »I  Kfciir  afflcisnt  Kholui. 

Plltilfa  tka  eoM  of  prodncmg  "Webeter'e  JJu- 
•'  i^Mgti  "  m  gmtar  Uua  that  of  an;  other  book  mm  pob- 
liAid  fat  HAb  eoimtrr— Applflbm'a  **Aiii«rioui  Oyelo- 
padis*  ilono  ezc«pt«d. 

I  had  mat  Mr,  George  Merriam  oocaaionallj  dooa  the 
tima  of  mj  Ant  aoqoainUnce  with  him,  and  alwaya  fcnnd 
M»  tt«—  ■adait,  practical,  aDaanuning  mao. 

Ita  tart  tint  fhst  I  uw  him  was  at  Aiken,  a  a.  when 
Iw  aad  tta  tala  Oatherina  Beecfaer  were  Btadjiag  a  plan  to 
antlioaile  and  impfove  the  oondition  of  the  colored  peojdei 
who  had  ao  reoeDtly  emerged  from  bondage  into  freedom, 
by  adaotioo  aad  oth«r  meau.  While  there  we  attended 
Ike  negro  ahnrcfae*  iui>l  ume  negro  achools,  the  boildingt 
'  wen  at  logt,  erected  hy  ijarpentera  of  their  own  raoa  Mr. 
Merriam  waa  tnnoh  intiNaeted  in  theiiimple  bnt  excitable 
worshtppcn;  and  spc-c  i  ally  in  their  hymna — manj  of  which 
wan  impiuri^ed  lu  ihaj  aaag.  Webeter's  Spelling-book 
with  its  bine  corer  was  eagerly  stndied  by  all  aexea  and 
ages  of  the  colored  people. 

Mr.  Merriam  waa  noted  for  his  charity  and  philantliropy, 
although  he  took  good  cure  that  his  left  hand  shonld  not 
know  whiit  his  right  bund  did.  He  was  rery  quick  iu  all 
hu  bosini-HB  mclhodH,  one  of  hla  favorite  customs  was  to 
Le«p  a  placard  over  his  desk,  reading  as  follows,  "Doit 
n<no." 

A  worthy  Qnakeronce  wrote,  "Ieii)oct  to  pass  through 
tbia  world  but  once,  if  therefore  there  bo  any  kindness  I 
can  iliow,  or  any  good  thing  I  can  do  to  my  fellow  human 
beingi  let  mo  do  it  now  ;  let  mo  not  defer  nor  neglect  it, 
fur  I  hhjXX  Dot  pa«8  this  way  again."  Tbia  motto  of  "  Do 
it  now,"  was  a  tiuing  supplement  to  "  Get  the  best."  Both 
bad  become  no  habitual  in  Mr.  Mcrriam's  daily  life  thai  his 
frti-ndi  frcqucDlly  laughingly  said  to  him  that  the  words  ex* 
preMed  Dotbiog  new,  that  he  had  alvaja  "  Done  it  no*,' 
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and  the  only  opportunity  left  for  him  was  to  make  it  read, 
'*Do  it  yesterday/' 

Mr.  Merriam  died  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1880,  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  age,  greatly  mourned  by  the  citizens  of  Spring- 
field, of  eyery  rank  and  all  ages,  by  his  neighbors  and 
friends,  and  everywhere,  with  sincere  regret  by  those  who 
know  the  man.  Surely  there  could  haye  been  no  purer, 
more  upright  or  useful  life,  than  that  which  closed  when 
George  Merriam  died. 

His  surviving  brothers  Charles  and  Homer  (the  latter 
with  whom  I  had  pleasant  business  relations  many  years 
ago,  when  ho  was  a  bookseller  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  under  the 
firm  of  Merriam,  Moore  &  Co.),  associated  with  themselves 
in  March,  1882,  as  pai'tners,  Orlando  M.  Baker  and  H. 
Ourtis  Bowley,  two  gentlemen  who  had  for  years  been  con- 
nected with  the  business. 

The  style  of  the  new  firm  which  has  been  known  half  a 
century  as  G.  &  G.  Merriam,  became  G.  &  0.  Merriam  & 
Go.  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Bowley  are  both  well-known  to 
the  leading  booksellers  throughout  the  country  by  their 
intelligent  and  gentlemanly  business  methods.  They  are  a 
most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  house  in  the  management 
of  the  giant  interests  which  one  book  entails. 

The  following  summary  of  Webster's  Unabridged  from 
a  leading  Southern  journalist  well  expresses  the  views  of 
the  general  public. 

**  The  derivations  and  synonyms,  the  rules  for  and  treatises 
upon  orthography,  etymology  and  orthoBpy,  afford  boandleas 
facilities  for  self 'instruction,  and  the  youth  who  is  denied  scholas- 
tic tuition  may  pursue  his  studies  alone.  Through  it  he  has  a 
comprehensive  insight  into  the  science  of  our  language  and  in  it  a 
lexicon  of  all  that  appertains  to  other  sciences.  Three  thousand 
pictorial  engravings  supplement  worded  definitions  of  terms. 
Several  hundred  quotations  of  words  and  phrases  from  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  modern  foreign  languages,  popular  in  English  com- 
position, with  their  translations  into  English,  form  a  part  of  an 
appendage  to  the  body  of  the  work.     Illustrative  quotations  from 
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philMopher  and  poet  land  a  llternij  charm  to  almost  every  page. 
b  ii  an  iDtelteciunl  itore-houoc  (tlW  with  tlio  nriistii^,  sclentiflc, 
ItUtoric,  and  lcg«ndar;  Inro  nl  ovar;  aga  and  country,  conTcnlont 
Id  •mngemval,  and  tenw  in  coadcnsatiOD.  It  rcpresoDti  a  ocd- 
tmry  of  r«>«arch,  careful  thnughl,  and  pniaataking  compilation  on 
tk«  pMt  o[  euilneiit  pblloIogiBts,  aided  b;  liogoiata,  sod  m«n  of 
btlan  In  ■rer;  leading  profeuioD  and  at  both  EagUth  and  [oraiga 

The  paUJoatioD  of  Webster's  TToBbridged  ia  ptqralftr 
form,  and  ita  oonMqaent  luge  oirotilation,  nemed  to  gire 
«  D«w  in^lae  to  liagoistio  itndiei,  and  from  the  time  the 
ICerriama  became  the  proprieton  of  the  book,  it  haa  been 
their  ateadj  aim  to  keep  the  mooeeaiTe  editions  fall;  np  to 
tiM  timei  b;  the  nae  of  the  conatantly  inoieanng  faoilitiea 
(or  improring  sach  a  work,  regarding  their  efforts  in  ita 
perfection,  pablication  and  anooeas  u  the  great  and  orown- 
iag  vork  of  their  Urea,  and  their  monnmenfc  in  the  fatnre, 
and  denring  so  to  sustain  their  own  motto,  that  whoenr 
■hoold  pioonra  a  oop;  of  Webster  mi^t "  get  the  beat." 


XXIL 
J.  B.  LIPPINCOn. 

JSarljf  Business  Experience — Buys  out  Origg  S  ^JUoit-^ 
Important  Publications — Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the 
World — Secures  Publication  of  Prescott*s  Works — 
Angry  War  Tlireats  of  Southerners — Lippincotfs  long 
look  ahead — Builds  Spacious  New  Qtuirters — AUibomfs 
Dictionary  of  Authors — Discovers  **  Ouida  '^  to  be  a 
Woman — '^ Held  in  Bondage^' — Prefers  Thackeray's 
writings  to  all  others — Mr,  lAppincott  a  good  traveler. 

JOSHUA  B.  LIPPINCOTT,  like  the  founders  of  other 
large  book-publishing  concerns^  began  business  in  a 
small  way.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  he  became  a  clerk  in 
a  Philadelphia  book-store,  where  he  remained  four  years, 
when  the  proprietor,  having  met  with  business  embarrass- 
ments, was  sold  out  by  his  creditors,  who  bought  the  pro- 
perty for  themselves,  and  young  Lippincott,  then  eighteen 
years  of  age,  was  placed  in  charge.  This  business  he  con- 
ducted until  1836,  to  tbe  entire  satisfaction  of  the  owners, 
when  he  began  on  his  own  account  (with  capital  saved  from 
his  earnings),  under  the  style  of  J.  B.  L^'ppincott  &  Co. 

The  first  publications  bearing  the  imprint  of  the  new 
firm  appeared  in  that  year.  Prayer-books  and  Bibles  were 
made  their  specialty — Mr.  Lippincott,  who  possessed  an 
intuitive  taste  for  the  elegant  bindings  which  afterwards 
made  his  books  so  famous  among  booksellers,  giving  special 
attention  to  the  manufacturing  department. 

Probably  the  most  important  event  in  Mr.  Lippinootfi 
[3821 
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arrangement.  Furthermore,  a  strong  local  infinence  farored 
the  retention  of  the  works  in  Boston,  but  the  bid  of  a  bonns 
of  five  thousand  dollars  and  a  guaranteed  copyright  of  six 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  secured  to  Mr.  Lippincott  tho 
publication  of  these  important  works,  the  entire  copyright 
and  plates  of  which  subsequently,  by  actual  purchase  from 
Mr.  Prescott's  heirs,  became  his  property.  Later  a  new 
edition,  with  new  stereotype  plates,  revised  by  Mr.  J.  Foster 
Kirk,  Prescott^s  former  secretary,  and  the  author  of  the 
"  Life  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy''  (also  one 
of  the  important  publications  of  this  house),  was  issued  by 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

An  incident  connected  with  the  negotiations  for  the 
publication  of  Prescott's  works  is  worthy  of  recall.  It  was 
just  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  The  con- 
servative semi-neutral  atmosphere  of  Philadelphia  rendered 
that  city  the  favorite  purchasing  place  for  the  merchants 
of  the  South,  whose  twelve-month  promissory  notes  were 
there  freely  received  in  exchange  for  the  products  of  the 
North.  Few  had  heard  more  of  the  angry  war-threats  of 
the  Southerners  —both  of  the  mercantile  and  of  tho  profes- 
sional classes — than  had  Mr.  Lippincott,  through  whose 
establishment  (then  the  principal  entrepdt  for  all  kinds  of 
books  used  in  tlie  South)  had  for  months  been  pouring 
into  the  Southern  States  large  quantities  of  the  literary 
materiel  of  war,  "  Tactics  ^'  for  infantry  and  cavalry.  Trea- 
tises on  Ordnance,  &c.,  &c.,  and,  in  short,  great  numbers 
of  books  of  a  warlike  character.  Keenly  apprehensive  of 
the  impending  danger,  he  suggested  to  Mr.  Prescott's  execu- 
tors that  a  condition  ought  to  be  inserted  in  the  contract 
by  which  that  instrument  should  be  annulled  in  case  of  a 
civil  war.  This  was  considered  so  ridiculously  improbable 
by  the  cool-headed  Bostonians  that  one  of  them  at  least 
utterly  refused  to  sign  a  contract  with  such  a  stipulation  ; 
but,  in  deference  to  Mr.  Lippincott's  wishes,  they  consented 
to  a  verbal  understanding  that  in  case  of  war  the  contract 
should  be  annulled  or  modified — ^an  understanding  that 
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honorablj  aoknovlcdgrd  when  tliaL  culfiniitj  brnkc  upun 
tbt  coQntiy. 

UoiDwhilo,  the  rapidly  exjiAnclmft  business  of  tho  honse 
lud  qait«  outf;rowii  tbo  cupticilj  of  tho  ori^inul  premispB. 
BDd  in  IB6I  Mr,  Lippincoll  comniencod  tho  ereotion  of  hi« 
prearnt  iiutcioaa  catabliabment,  at  Noti.  715itnd  717  Market 
Street,  which,  with  itJi  front  of  uboiit  6fty  tvvl,  five  stoncB 
liigh.^^xjMuiding  in  the  ]>nnttng-o(Hoo  Hud  bindtry  to  a 
tnntage  on  FiJbcrt  Stroet  of  wventy-iiru  feel,  six  Btorieain 
beif;bt, — tho  wh<flo  hiiving  a  total  dopth  of  m^arly  four 
bundred  feet,  is  probably  tbe  largest  book<pnbliabing  and 
Tending  haosF  in  the  world. 

Mention  ban  alnwly  bc.'n  inadi-  of  the  ijnuf  of  Mppiu- 
eoU'a  Prononnoing  Qasettfler  of  the  World ;  and  it  i» 
worthy  ol  DOt«  that  scaroely  was  that  work  pablished  ere 
the  diitingniihed  editor,  Dr.  Joseph  Thonuu,  armed  with 
fondi  adranced  by  Hr.  UppiDCott,  was  #n  ronte  for  a  two 
jewt' MJonm  in  Oriental  countries,  the  object  being  the 
oonstroction  of  a  Biographical  Dictionary  that  sbonld  hold 
tbo  same  relation  to  its  department  of  knowledge  as  that 
hfld  by  the  Oazatteer  to  the  geography  of  the  world.  The 
ri-^iilt  of  tho  enlerpritie  was  the  issue,  in  due  time,  of  Lip- 
pincott's  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  My- 
thology, a  ponderous  royid  octavo  volume  of  oyer  two 
thousand  three  hundred  piiges. 

Among  the  other  prominent  workn  that  may  be  found 
en  iht^  eitenflivc  cat;tlogtie  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  ft  Co'a 
publications,  nre  Allibone's  Dietionanof  English  Litoniture 
and  Itritish  luid  Amoricun  Authorn,  in  tlincclowly-printed 
uclHTo  Toliimi'ti.  which  a'lnii^  to  funiith  the  render  with  in- 
formation eonceruing  all  writers  of  liookn  iti  tho  English 
language,  with  a  crilic^il  owoiini  of  iheir  workx  ;  it  treatise 
on  ■'  The  Principles  and  Pnuiicv  of  Surgery,"  in  three 
large  volumt-K,  by  1).  Iliiycs  A;;ncw,  M-D.,  one  of  the  most 
ctkbnitcd  surgeons  of  America;  "Chambers'  Encyclo- 
[t»<lia."  in  ten  volumes,  iiptly  termed  in  its  sub-title  "A 
Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge  for  tlie  I'coplo '"  th« 
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''  United  States  Dispensatory**  (now  in  its  fifteenth  edition), 
of  which  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  copies  have  been 
sold ;  a  fine  edition  of  Bulwer^s  Novels,  in  forty-seven 
volumes  ;  the  complete  series  of  Worcester's  Dictionaries, 
long  and  favorably  known  to  the  scholars  of  the  country, 
and  of  late  rapidly  growing  into  popularity ;  an  edition  of 
Scott's  Waverley  Novels  ;  the  romances  of  Miss  de  la  Bun6, 
better  known  by  her  non  deplume  of  '*  Ouida,**  etc.,  etc. 

The  manner  of  the  introduction  of  the  last-named  anthor 
to  the  American  public  is  not  without  interest.  Sometime 
prior  to  or  early  in  the  war,  when  relations  between  the 
business  houses  of  England  and  America  were  much  less 
intimate  than  at  present,  Mr.  Lippincott  happened  to  meet 
in  an  English  magazine  a  serial  story  bearing  the  nam  de 
plume  of  ''  Ouida/'  This  immediately  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, and  a  perusal  of  such  portions  of  the  story  as  were 
accessible  convinced  him  that  the  author  possessed  more 
than  ordinary  abilities  as  a  writer,  and  he  decided  to  an- 
nounce it  for  republication  for  the  American  market  This 
was  in  the  good  old  days  when  there  existed  a  certain 
courtesy  in  the  trade  by  which  a  simple  announcement  by 
one  publisher  of  his  intention  to  reissue  a  foreign  work  in 
this  country  was  recognized  as  conferring  a  trade-right  to 
that  work,  which  other  publishers  were  in  honor  bound  to 
respect.  A  business  question,  however,  arose  in  making 
the  announcement.  In  the  magazine  the  story  bore  the  title 
'*  Held  in  Bondage  ;  or,  Granville  de  Vigne  ;''  and  it  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Lippincott  that  any  work  popularly  known 
under  the  title  **  Held  in  Bondage"  would  immediately  be 
classed  as  but  another  of  the  many  works  on  American 
slavery  with  which  the  public  were  then  being  surfeited. 
Still,  some  respect  must  be  had  for  the  presumed  preference 
of  the  unknown  author  for  the  name  already  adopted,  and  - 
furthermore,  the  announcement  must  be  so  far  identifi 
with  the  story  as  to  prevent  other  houses  from  nndertakin 
a  rival  edition.  This  was  accomplished  by  reversing  t 
order  of  the  different  parts  of  the  title,  an  arrangeme 
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▼hioh  vai  attcrvurdR  miik<I  iouod  b^  the  nutlior,  noii  tho 
■toi^appMred  froin  Ihe  Uppiucott  press  as  *'Ur)Uiviltedo 
yigae;  or,  Held  in  Boiidu^."  Priur  to  that  timo  tha 
mathor  bad  been  kuown — when  ktiuwn  at  uU — uuly  w  n 
writtrfor  maffatuun,  none  ot  her  storios  bavioj;  beon  pali- 
liifaed  in  book  form,  and  when  Mr.  Lippiiicotl'«  uiidoudcv- 
neot  ouBe  to  her  knowledge,  she  addresBed  him  a  letter 
•xpreMing  her  anrprise  and  grat iUcfttioa  thereut.  Nothing, 
howeTor,  in  the  chumctiTinticH  of  her  uumninniontion — 
•Hher  the  literary  style  or  itA  peumanjhip— reTeiiled  the 
•ex  of  the  writer;  and  Ur.  Lippiucott,  in  common,  aa  it 
Aftenrirdi  sppeuitl,  wtdi  all  admirera  uf  Ouidn'n  writings, 
clawed  her  among  the  sieruer  sex.  A  pleasant  correkpcmd- 
Moe,  therefore,  ebBii«l  between  the  lirm  and  "  li.  do  1» 
Banrt,  Eeq.,"  (I)  imd  il  wa«  not  until  Mr.  Lippineott'B  nab- 
•eqnent  Tint  to  Etiro)>e  that  ho  woa  informed,  and  b;  tite 
pobliiben  of  the  magazine  to  which  the  wu«  a  contributor, 
that  fail  oorreepoikli-iil  wiui  a  lady. 

Prior  to  the  einl  war  the  buiincai  of  J.  B.  Idppinootk 
A  Oo.  lay  tnoctly  aonth  of  "  Uason  and  Dixon'i  lino  f 
their  sales  were  made  upon  long  crediti,  and  consequently 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  in  1061  rendered  debts  due 
the  firm  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thouminds  of  dollars 
entirely  uncollectible.  Fortunately,  taught  by  the  experi- 
ences of  1857,  when  many  of  the  strongest  houses  of  the 
country  sufTired  a  Gnnnciiil  collapse,  Mr.  Lippincott  had 
in  the  interim  been  accnetom<-d  to  make  hia  puruhases  fur 
eash,  and  Ihe  crisis  incident  to  the  inaugration  of  the  war 
found  him  fully  prepared  to  meet  all  its  attendant  exigen- 
eiea.  Adapting  with  wonderful  ala<-rity  the  business  "f 
the  hoDKc  to  llic  new  condiliim  of  things,  the  firm  then 
entered  upon  a  career  of  prosperity  that  haa  had  few  par- 
allels in  the  book-trade,  and  a  brief  period  more  than 
nfficcd    to  replace  the  loiiseH  from  in  the  seceded  States. 

Especially  were  establirlied  at  about  that  time  those 
clone  bniineH  relations  with  foreign  publishers  that  have 
■ioce  resulted  in  supplying  Ihe  American  market  with  ed*- 
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tions  of  the  better  class  of  English  books,  among  which 
may  be  cited  the  elegant  issae  of  Dickens'  Works,  in  thirty 
volumes,  and  the  no  less  elegant  edition  of  Thackeray's 
Works,  in  twenty-two  volumes,  of  which  latter  the  value 
of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  served  to 
the  American  public  from  this  house.  '*  Of  all  modem 
novelists  of  note,'*  says  Mr.  Lippincott,  "I  prefer  the  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Thackeray,  and  ia  my  judgment  his  works 
will  live  long  after  those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.*' 

Several  visits  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  by  Mr. 
Lippincott  to  England  and  the  Continent  of  Europe,  one 
of  which  extended  to  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Con- 
stantinople, another  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  a 
third  to  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  etc.  To  his  intimate 
friends  it  is  known  that  the  same  tireless  activity  that 
characterizes  his  business  career,  marks  his  tonrs  of  obser- 
vation ;  and  he  is  credited  with  a  capacity  for  traveling 
farther  and  seeing  more,  in  a  given  time,  than  falls  within 
the  power  of  many. 

Early  in  life  Mr.  Lippincott  married  Miss  Josephine 
Craige,  an  accomplished  lady  of  Philadelphia  ;  and  three 
sons,  all  connected  with  him  in  business,  and  a  daughter,  the 
wife  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Goodwin,  of  New  York,  constitute,  with  their 
children,  the  descendants  of  the  Philadelphia  publisher. 

It  is  due  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch  to  add,  that  amid 
the  multiplicity  of  his  private  business  cares  he  has  found 
time  to  bestow  no  inconsiderable  attention  upon  matters  of 
a  more  or  less  public  nature.  While  yet  he  had  scarcely 
arrived  at  middle  life  he  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Riiilroad,  and  subse- 
quently accepted  like  invitations  to  seats  in  the  director- 
ships of  the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Philadel* 
phia,  of  the  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society,  and  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Company  for  Insurance  on  Lives  and  Grant- 
ing Annuities,  which  positions  he  has  held  since  his  first 
elections.  He  is  also  one  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
IJjiiversity  of  Pennsylvania. 
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A  Tomtg  So%M«m  Avlf,<^m—]aS.  of"  S«ulaA"  aoe^Udl 
— A  F%try  Yovitg  .Southertur — '•  Didn't  I  teU  you  90  f" 
^TmmtnM  SucoMn  of  "  SeulaA"~Macaria  appear* 
in  War  7tm« — li/ierality  o/  Lippineutt — "-■1  Lady 
ia  waiting  to  ms  you" — The  Author  agrembty  tur- 
pritedSL  Elmo—  l'i*M~Ifi/eliir€— Nearly  Hwt.tiOo 
Copyright — Sappy  llomt  in  Mobile —  Woman  S^f- 
frago— Happy  In^ufiice  of  tier  Books. 

1 N  the  mmmer  of  1859,  »  jonng  Isd;  of  pleuut  iddren 
-^  and  narked  intelligence  called  at  my  office  in  Nnwn 
Street,  and  uid  ibe  had  a  book  in  manuBcript  which  she 
wUhcd  to  submit  for  ])ub)ication. 

After  she  waa  scuted,  I  asked  her  what  kind  of  a  book 
she  bail  written.  She  replied  it  was  a  novel,  and  that  the 
fceiic  was  laid  in  the  Suulb,  where  she  resided.  I  atikcd  if 
tliifl  was  her  first  effort ;  ebc  said  it  was  not,  that  the  Har- 
pers hod  published  her  first  book,  which  was  called  "  Inei, 
a  tale  of  the  Alamo,"  written  when  she  was  in  her  tccDHund 
«hi-n  her  fnlhcr  wa«  residing  in  Texas.  She  went  on  to 
lav  that  the  rc«ult  of  her  first  offoil  was  not  very  encounig- 
ing,  as  the  sale  was  (jiiite  limiud.  Bat  eho  waa  not  dia- 
c>.urage<l,  however,  as  she  was  dissatisfied  hewelf  with 
'•  Inez  "  She  now  thought  she  had  written  a  story  which 
the  public  would  read,  if  she  could  find  a  publisher.  She' 
Tolunteered  the  informnticm  that  the  book  had  been  offered 
«l«ewhero.  She  answered  very  frankly  tlmt  she  had  sent  the 
aaouBcript  some  time  previous  from  Mobile,  to  the  Apple- 
[S89] 
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tons,  and,  calling  on  them,  learned  that  they  would  adyise 
her  of  their  decision  as  soon  as  they  had  seen  their  reader. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  mannacript  was 
returned  to  her  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  with  a  short 
note  declining  the  book.  I  was  pleased  with  the  candid 
statements  of  the  young  author,  and  became  much  inter- 
ested in  her  conversation.  After  looking  oyer  the  manu- 
script I  said  I  would  take  it  to  my  home  and  submit  it  to 
some  of  the  members  of  the  family — which  I  did,  two  of 
whom,  at  least,  read  it  besides  myself.  The  Yei-dict  was 
unanimous  as  to  its  merit,  and  Derby  &  Jackson  soon  ar- 
ranged for  the  publication  of  "  Beulah." 

This  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  was  the  be- 
ginning of  an  eyentful  and  prosperous  literary  career  of 
the  young  authoress  Augusta  J.  Eyans. 

When  Miss  Evans  called  for  my  decision,  she  was  accom- 
panied by  her  cousin.  Colonel  John  W.  Jones,  of  Georgia, 
who  was  the  bearer  of  the  manuscript  at  the  first  interview. 
Colonel  Jones  was  a  6017  young  Southerner,  and  told  mo 
afterwards  that  although  his  back  was  turned  while  exam- 
ining some  books  on  the  shelves,  he  had  listened  to  the 
conversation  and  began  to  think  by  my  tone  and  manner 
that  I  also  would  reject  the  book,  and  in  case  I  did,  he  in- 
tended to  hurl  one  of  my  own  publications  at  my  head ! 
Colonel  Jones  was  a  most  estimable  man,  devotedly  attached 
to  his  cousin.  He  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  at  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  Gettysburg,  fighting  for  the  cause 
which  both  of  them  believed  to  be  sacred. 

Soon  as  the  book  was  ready  for  publication,  we  sent 
advance  copies  to  the  leading  papers  for  review.  The  first 
notice  *'Beulah"  received  was  from  a  Baltimore  paper, 
which  contained  a  severe  and  unjust  condemnation  of  the 
book.  The  notice  was  cut  out  of  the  paper  and  sent  to  me 
by  a  member  of  the  firm  who  had  rejected  the  manuscript, 
and  who  knew  we  were  about  to  publish  the  book, — and 
also  that  I  had  great  expectations  of  a  sale, — with  a  note, 
added  :  "  Didn't  I  tell  you  sor 
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(I  iMtni«d  ifterwmrdi  that  the  notioe  referred  to  VM 
vrittMH  b;  the  re«der  who  had  reoommended  the  rejeotioa 
of  the  nuniuoript.) 

It  WH  s  onriotu  fact  that  wheo  the  book  began  to  aell 
largdj,  the  lame  pabluhing  honae  ordered  aa  many  m  one 
UiooMod  oopiea  of  "  BeuLih"  at  one  time.  It  may  not  be 
oat  of  pUoe  to  ny  here  that  pabliihers,  themaelTea,  espeo- 
tall J lai^;er  honiee,  ai  a  ntleMldomreadmanawriptaoflered 
tliam  for  pablication  ;  time,  and  possibly  their  taetea,  not 
parmitting  them  to  do  eo.  Thej  n\j  greatlj  on  their 
mnnacript  readen,  who  are  nanall;  men  of  letters  or  of 
literary  iutinct,  whose  opinion  enaUea  the  pabliafaer  to 
deoide. 

The  noticM  and  reviewi  of  "  Bealab,"  with  tbu  cxcqt- 
tion  referred  to,  were  nearlj  all  fitTorable,  aiid  especially  by 
miewen  who  read  the  book  and  undentoo<l  its  teiichings. 

John  Wood  DaridsoD,  in  his  "Liring  Wrilerx  of  the 
Soatb,"  giTOS  a  fair-minded  view  of  the  ^^Lnoral  critical 
Tefdkrt  of  the  merits  of  Benlah,  as  follows  : 

"Hie  beroliw  b  sd  Intellectual  woomi,  proud,  Mlf-relUot,  am- 
bitinui,  ikrplial  and  aufferitig,  FhImi  pride  niKkei  her  unhappj 
and  kerpi  ber  ».  Th«  prohlpm  oF  the  loul  and  ill  relitiona  to 
Ood  through  Cbriitimilj  nre  dincuued  witli  »  striking  l>oldaeM, 
Tbnac  pn>blrini  of  pijrhnluKj.  upon  «bii-h  m)  much  U  Ihungbt 
•ad  to  litile  Mid  hj  ererj  thinkJnf;  person,  are  linndkd  with  Tery 
clever  ikili:  and  Romething  of  pednnlry  perhnpn.  TheJ  we  left. 
In  the  end,  jiiit  whcTo  Tiitionuliim  must,  if  ewr,  Itavo  them — at  the 
|[sle«  of  pmjer.  Beulah  left  tlietn  liiero  ;  and  in  the  new  pence 
of  aoul  become*  a  belter  and  hitppier  woman.  The  bonk  *aa  free 
frvn  •entimenlnlitj— (he  Motinient&litf  of  popuUr  novcit — and 
tbU,  with  tlie  ihinkiDg,  told  in  iti  favor.  BttUah  wu  a  aucccM, 
■ad  deaerrcd  to  be." 

On?  of  tlic  earliest  and  moxt  appreoiativo  of  tlic  notices 
rec*iTP<l  waa  from  the  New  York  Courier  and  L'nquirer  ; 
it  was  writti-n  by  Mr.  SpuuMiiig,  then  one  of  tliu  aHsialnnt 
editors  of  that  pa|>er.  lie  bcciime  so  much  inlrrcsted  uftt-r 
reading  the  book,  that  be  called  personiUly  to  k-am  the  ad- 
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dress  of  the  author,  as  he  wished  to  express  to  her 
how  mach  the  reading  of  '^  Benlah  '^  impressed  him ;  that 
he  believed  such  a  work  was  called  for,  and  that  the  author 
had  happily  shown  the  way  from  Skepticism  to  Ghria- 
tianity. 

I  informed  him  that  the  author  in  question  was  then  a 
guest  at  my  house.  He  said  he  would  like  yery  much  to 
meet  her  and  thank  her  in  person  for  the  benefit  that  he 
liimself  had  received  by  reading  the  work.  Mr.  Spaulding 
called,  with  her  permission,  and  said  to  me  afterwards,  that 
it  was  evident  from  her  conversation  that  she  knew  what 
she  was  writing  about. 

Their  sentiments  were  in  entire  accord,  and  culminated 
In  a  friendship  which  remained  unbroken  until  the  war 
broke  out.  Uo  died  soon  after  the  close  of  the  internecine 
strife.  The  following  notice  by  one  who  knew  him  well 
may  interest  my  readers  : 

'*  The  first  editor  of  the  New  York  Worlds  which  was  started  as 
an  orthodox  religious  paper,  was  Mr.  Spaulding,  a  grave,  taciturn 
man,  of  large  frame  and  powerful  intellect.  When  the  World  fell 
into  financial  straits  and  threw  religion  overboard,  about  1863, 
Mr.  Spaulding  took  a  place  upon  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Timet, 
under  Ueury  J.  Kaymond,  whose  first  assistant  I  then  was;  and 
there  he  showed  himself  to  be  the  boldest  master  of  political 
invective  ever  known  on  the  American  press.  A  man  of  great  soul 
and  honest  purpose/^ 

Early  in  the  year  1861  the  Civil  War  came  upon  us  with 
all  the  attending  troubles,  temporarily  suspending  the  pub- 
lication of  books  of  fiction.  Those  most  in  demand  outside 
of  school-books  were  infantry  and  cavalry  tactics  and  ether 
treatises  on  War.  I  heard  occasionally  through  the  lines 
from  the  gifted  young  authoress,  who  sent  me  in  1863,  by 
a  blockade-runner,  via  Cuba,  a  copy  of  her  novel  entitled 
**  Macaria,''  published  by  West  &  Johnson,  then,  as  now, 
well-known  booksellers  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  The 
volume  was  printed  on  coarse  brown  paper,  the  copyright 
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•MlCTod  Mconling  to  tbo  Con/ederale  Staiea  of  America,  and 
dotiicatod  "to  the  bruve  loldicrx  ot  the  ^outbern  Ann;." 
TlMUitlivrvM  ID  niter  jeara  eaid  to  mc,  reforriDg  lo  its  first 
pahUeatioD  :  "  It  it  impuMiblv  fur  ihl-  to  xay  wbut  1  n-coivud 
far  'Maoaria,' which  wa«  i^ubliahed  hj  Weat  &  Jobasita. 
«(  Wobmond,  in  18G4,  and  wiu  printed  by  Walktir,  Evana 
A  Oagivcll,  of  Columbiu.  When  Biolirooud  fell,  the  pul>- 
Mihew  oved  ma  a  oooBidentble  amoant  in  Confederate 
»Ooqf,  which  of  coane  I  nuTcr  received.  Aftvr  the  vrar 
1  a|>plied  for  a  ■ettlemoiiL  They  itated  that  the  books  aad 
•ocwtinEabad  bwDdettroyi>d, or  were  bo  confused  thatlcould 
gfl  uotbing;  boiicc  1  |ii«t  whut  wuKdiic.  Tbiise linn?* wt-ro »o 
dari:  :iii(i  full  uf  sonow  ibuL  I  tan  rt>ti»Il  none  of  the  iinan- 
dal  detailt,  but  I  preaame  West  k  Johnson  wen  too 
badly  crippled  to  pay  in  greenbacks  what  they  owed  in 
Oonfederate  ntoncy.  Are  you  aware  that  'liaoaria'  waa 
•eiwd  and  destroyed  by  some  Federal  General  who 
commanded  in  Kentucky  and  Tenneasee,  and  who  bnmed 
all  the  copies — Confederate  edition — which  crossed  from 
lebFldom  ?  The  book  waa  dedicated  to  our  brare  Soathem 
Army,  and  was  a  great  farorite  in  canpnnd  hospital;  and 
Biy  irry  hfnrf  beat  in  Us  pnijes.  cour§e  and  bro"ii  thongh 
the  dear  old  Cunfederute  piipcr  wae.  Some  portions  of  it 
were  M-ribbled  in  pencil  while  sitting  up  with  the  sick 
fcitiljiTD  in  the  bo^picu)  attached  to  'Camp  Bouluh'  near 
Mol.ile." 

On  receipt  of  the  copy  of  "  Macaria,"  I  called  upon  J. 
B  Li)i]>inrolt,  of  Philudelphtn,  the  bead  at  that  time,  as  ho 
iri  now,  of  tht!  largest  wholesale  book  establishment  in  tbo 
(■oiinln.  whose  house  iind  purchased  Ihansunds  of  copies 
of  "  lU'Lilitli,"  and  nrriing<'d  for  the  piiblicittioD  of  "  Ma- 
cari  I "  jn  uniform  si  jlo  Ktth  the  former.  It  wiig  imme- 
dinlilr  :iniiouiiced  by  tlio  publishers  as  in  press,  when  to  the 
sur|>n-«  of  both  of  u:),  one  Miclmcl  Doolady,  who  had  re- 
ciin-U  a  copy  of  *'  Mai-anit "  thniugh  the  lines,  had  printed 
and  iK-urly  rt'ifly  fur  publication  five  thousand  copies  of  tho 
•■me  work.  1  culliHi  upon  DooUtdy  and  asked  bim  what 
17* 
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copyright  lie  intended  to  pay  the  author.  He  replied 
'^  that  the  author  being  an  arch  rebel  was  not  entitled  to 
copyright  and  would  receive  none."  I  immediately  advised 
Mr.  Lippincott  of  the  situation.  He  came  on  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  called  with  me  on  Doolady,  and  expostulated 
with  him  upon  the  injustice  of  publishing  the  book  when 
he  had  already  engaged  by  contract  to  do  so.  It  was  finally 
settled  by  Doolady  agreeing  to  pay  a  royalty  to  me  in  trust 
for  the  author  on  all  the  copies  sold,  in  consideration  of 
which  Mr.  Lippincott  withdrew  his  proposed  edition. 

The  author  of  '^Macaria/' pending  these  negotiations, 
was  of  course  in  blissful  ignorance  of  what  had  transpired, 
as  no  correspondence  had  passed  between  us  on  the  sub- 
ject. At  last  the  war  was  over.  Mobile  was  the  last  of 
the  cities  to  fall,  and  still  I  heard  nothing  from  the 
young  authoress  with  whom  I  became  acquainted  six 
years  previous  under  the  favorable  circumstances  already 
narrated. 

Lute  in  the  Summer  of  1865,  while  sitting  in  my  private 
office,  then  in  Spruce  Street,  one  of  the  clerks  came  to  me 
and  said  *'a  lady  is  waiting  to  see  you  at  the  door."  She 
was  closely  veiled,  and  I  did  not  readily  recognize  her.  She 
said  *'Mr.  Derby,  do  you  not  know  me  'f  Knowing  well 
the  familiar  voice,  1  said,  *'  Augusta  Evans,  is  that  yon  ?' 

After  explaining  that  she  had  just  arrived  by  steamer 
from  Mobile,  and  expressions  of  mutual  gratification  at  see- 
ing each  other  Jigain,  I  said  that  Mrs.  Derby  was  very  anx- 
ious to  see  her,  and  she  must  go  at  once  to  our  home  in 
Forty-eighth  Street.  She  replied,  that  she  had  come  on 
with  one  of  her  brothers,  who  had  been  very  badly  wounded 
and  he  was  then  sitting  on  the  steps  outside.  I  told  her 
he  would  find  an  excellent  nurse  in  my  wife.  Then,  notic- 
ing her  attire,  I  suggested  that  a  new  dress  and  a  new  bon- 
net would  not  be  out  of  place.  The  styles  of  ladies'  wear- 
ing apparel  having  changed  since  we  last  saw  each  other. 

She  said,  **Mr.  Derby,  my  father  has  lost  everything; 
the  slaves  have  been  freed,  and  idl  our  property  confiscated. 
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b*T«  no  monoj  with  which  to  reph'tiish  my  wardrobe." 
then  told  her  for  the  flret  tiniw  ihiil  shu  hiwl  n  coDeider*- 
l«  amoant  aabjoot  to  bor  order,  for  cwpjri^ht  reueived  on 
'  Mkcaria." 

And  this  is  the  story  of  *■  Slacaria,"  and  how  it  come  to 
e  pobliibod  ia  ttiu  Unileil  Sfalea  of  Amsrica. 

Tbegvneiosityof  Mr.  Uppiucott,  wh<>«c  poxitiou  enabled 
into  oompvl  KDopyrif^bt  ao  roluctantly  paid,  woe  duly 
ppnout«d  bjr  the  »athor  of  "HmvU."  Sh«  odm  wrote: 

"Ihtmalwajifalt  pnfoandl;  grat«rul  to  Mr.  Lippinoott,  but 
am  hM  nerer  indnlged  ma  in  un  oppurmnity  v(  kdequ&lirly  thfwli- 
If  Ub  for  hia  geaenMUUid  iliivnlnc  Mltun,  in  lioliaK  at  %a  uu- 
mamt  rebel,  who  M  that  pariml  «u  nuniin';  CoutoderaLc  ■oldien 
I  a  boapital  MtablUbed  aoar  '  Cuup  Ikulah.'  " 

Although  "KaoMia"  wa§  writtan  with  the  Hune  vigor 
■d  Bpirit  aa  ite  predeoenor,  the  painful  oonditioni  under 
rhioh  it  waa  aooompliafaed  gare  it  a  tinge  of  sorrow  and 
idnaM,  which  wai  Dot  found  in  "  BeaUh." 

ProfeMor  DaTidaoa'a  opinion  of  it  ia  graphioallj  de> 
Bribed,  at  follows  : 

"TUa  Mary  of  thcaria  U  silinirKlily  tolil,  »nd  I  rUim  the 
rivilego  of  ibanking  Miu  Evan*  iii  (he  aame  of  her  thnuoinda  of 
limirera.  for  one  of  tho  portal,  moal  rigoroui  Biid  striking  Hctiona 
bat  «e  have  bad  aince  'No  Nnmu '  bj  Wilkic  Collinx.  The 
3cae  [laiiitiDg  ii  in  the  hi|{hi.it  aljlu  uS  litcrarj  art.  The  dcliaea- 
iOD«  ar«  T«rj  flae,  Mpocialtj  tbe  furnule  character*,  which  stand 
ut  likr  cliatie  portreiit.  The  >tyle  i*  elevated — a  little  ambitioua 
J  tw  iiire— hut  vlgoroun  and  direct.  The  tone  ia  purity  itaelf.  Tba 
•Uioa  i*  the  itroDg  pijint  of  tlin  lio^'k. 

"  Thruugliuut  tlic  bunk  thu  alluniunB  are  Tcrj  numeroua,  always 
pproprmie,  aad  olten  very  striking  ;  but  are  ao  frequentW  recou- 
■te  that  tJie  render  muit  pauK  a  mument  to  recall  tho  fact*  rs' 
nred  to.  In  a  larffe  numbt-r  of  theiu,  ibo  urigioal  facta  ar«  out 
nowD  to  thi;  niAii*  of  novel.ruoder*  at  aII,  *o  th^it  the  whole  force 
r  (he  altu»i->n  u  lutt  until  a  cyclopedia  can  be  referred  to.  This 
I  a  gnvu  fault  in  a  bO'k  writlcu  f»r  the  general  reader.  Host  of 
aa   folluwiog  ate  of   Uiia  chiaa  —  '  The   Arabic   AUirat;'  'The 
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CridavaDa  Meadows,'  Hhe  Seraphim  of  the  East,'  Hhe  Laba- 
rum  of  Constantine,'  *  the  fabled  Norse  Raguarok/  '  the  Mia- 
gard  Serpent,'  *  Mystic  SaDgraal,'  *the  trembling  Mystc,' 
'The  sad-eyed  EpoptaB,'  *tbe  sacred  Gaomides,'  *  the  lonely 
ice-girt  Marjelensee/  *  Far-famed  Circassian  of  Kabarda,'  'Ben- 
salem,' *Malbolge,' *  Dreary  Caverns  of  the  Agathyrai,*  *  Dusty 
Crypts  of  Luxor,'  ^The  great  Lampadrome  of  Life,'  *the  Po- 
tent spell  of  Indian  0-U-M  or  Mystic  Agla.'  Many  readers  do  not 
and  should  not  be  expected  to  know  about  all  these  things;  and 
whether  they  should  or  not  they  won't  do  it." 

It  is  natural  for  critics  to  smile  at  such  nnheard-of  alia- 
sioDs  as  the  preceding,  and  that  parodists  should  burlesque 
the  author,  as  the  witty  **  John  Paul ''  does  in  his  amusing 
brochure  of  *'  St.  Twelmo  ;*'  but  then  the  author's  books 
continue  to  sell,  as  her  publishers,  G.  W.  Garleton  &  Co., 
can  testify. 

Novel-readers  who  have  not  read  "  Macaria  "  will  be 
staggered  no  doubt  at  the  oft-repeated  recondite  references 
in  the  book,  and  many  will  call  her  pedantic.  Any  one 
who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  engaging  in  conversation 
with  tills  brilliant  and  learned  writer  will  bear  me  out  in 
saying  that  she  is  anything  but  pedantic.  She  never  makes 
an  unseemly  show  of  learning,  and  it  is  characteristic  in  her 
to  talk  away  from  herself.  She  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  a  great  student  of  the  classics,  and  especially  arch»ology, 
including  Egyptian  lore,  and  there  is  no  word  she  makes 
use  of  in  her  writings  but  has  a  fitting  place. 

Li  a  recent  letter  received  from  her  she  relates  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  incident : 

**  No  one  knows  better  than  yourself  how  the  critics  have 
assailed  me,  and  how  I  have  fought  for  standing  room,  bat  several 
times  during  the  last  twenty  years,  when  traveling  in  railway 
cars,  it  has  chanced  that  strangers  sitting  in  front  of  me  have 
amused  themselves  by  discussing  my  books,  and  narrating  things 
which  they  had  heard  of  me,  and  listening  to  all  these  I  have 
never  yet  heard  a  harsh  criticism  or  an  unkind  word.  Once  a  Udy 
remarked  that  the  newspaper  stated  I  had  restricted  my  studies  to 
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•aejclojMdIu  aod  dictianariM,  biit  ihs  iluubtrd  it,  ImcnMsa  thi^ru 
wan  wme  thingi  in  '  St.  Elmo '  uid  ■  Mitcjiriii '  nliicli  fo>uld  not 
be  foand  in  mnj  cjelufNBdik,  and  slie  hud  itunrclirxl  id!iiij. 

**  Tua  ckD  imagins  how  I  oii|o<riul  this,  tram  tlio  (act  that  at 
thftt  ntonent  I  did  not  owd  a  lolitar;  cfcl»[>a>)U.  but  tuoD  a!t«r 
jparcbatad  of  jun  Appleton'a— the  tint  cyclopiedin  I  <!vcro«ne<l." 

Him  Emu'  next  book,  "St.  Elmo,"  iru  %  great 
mcceaa  ;  everj  novel-reader  vaa  talking  sbont  it  Towna, 
■teamboata,  hot«U  were  oamed  after  it,  and  even  *'  St. 
Elmo  panoh  "  became  a  popular  beverage  thronghont  the 
Soath.  The  author  dediouted  "St.  Elmo"  to  me — an 
honor  which  I  have  never  ceased  to  appreciate. 

It  waa  Boon  followed  by  "  Yashti "  and  then  "  lofdioe." 
The  latter  wae  pabliahed  in  187fi,  and  ia  the  laet  from  her 
pen;  and,  I  regret  to  aay,  the  laat  ahe  ezpecta  to  give  to  the 
pablio,  who  woald  ao  gladly  welcome  a  new  book  from  her. 

Repeated  editions  of  each  of  beraix  volnmea  are  steadily 
ealled  for,  and  the  copyright  already  received  by  her  on  the 
lalea  approacbea  one  hnndred  thonaand  dollara,  a  pretty 
good  evidence  that  some  people  read  her  hooka.  She  has 
bith  fiirtimute  too,  in  Ikt  lilK'ial-mmded  Puljliaher. 

Nut  long  eiiicc  bIh;  wrulc  me  : 

"Wilh  rrfirence  lo  my  jm-sent  Publiiher,  0.  W.  CarlelOD,  I 
■bould  likt  tlic  wcrld  i»  know  hot*  noble  and  gcoerous  he  hiu  al- 
w iivi  bttn  to  me.  Wlicn  pur<.'hn<iiiig  ihe  sterciitj|>e  plntei  of  my 
carlit-r  Uiokn,  lie  told  mu  tliat  he  wn«  oliliftcd  Ici  pajr  (•'  much  for 
ihr  plitii-i  of  '  Macaria' il]:it  Uv  ciiuld  onlj  allow  mc  a  modcnito 
prrn-ntaKc  on  the  future  itnli'«.  We  a^-rted  upon  the  terms  and 
li^Di  '1  llie  routrnct.  wliicli  s|>i'[;ifi';il  ii  certain  percentage  oo  '  Ma- 
caiin.'  Sulnt'tjuenllj.  wlK'n  'St.  Elmo'  and  'Vaiihli'  had  been 
pul>li>>>nl.  I  Olio  diij  riT.-ivi-'l  a  letter  from  Mr.  Carlclon,  saying 
tbil  ihewilfiof  Ihe  foliimr*  jimified  him  in  jncrcuiiiiiif  the  |kt- 
eeiituKP  "H  ■  Mncina  '  From  I  lint  )><rrioJ  until  now,  in  making 
hta  inoiul  setilemeiit  of  cii|jyri;jlil.  he  has  paid  mc  a  larfter  per- 
crnta^^c  oo  ■  Mvaria '  than  my  oriifimil  contract  specified,  and 
Itiia  incrvaac  «a«  lii«  own  »olunlarj  |;cncrous  impulse,  for  I  haii 
»c*er  solicitol  any  change  uf  terms.     Verily,  a  Princ«  of  I'ubliah- 
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"Not  one  Ifntfa  of  tbe  mothm  mu)  (i«t«rs  of  the  ChriitiM 
voman  In  iliU  Iniid  want  to  be  tamed  irtto  ]>nlltlciHn«.  One  of  the 
most  girtrd  of  ihi«  i-IhM  of  women  !•  ibe  talented  Ura.  Augusts 
Kvan*  WIU'.D,  irhi)  n  oertkiQlf  entitled  to  eprak  fur  tho  birurr  el«- 
muDtt  of  her  tex.  On  thUtjaMtioa  thesiiji,  '  I  ibiok  that  the 
nubU  and  true  womrn  of  tUif  cOBtinaii  t  euravMj  belicTo  tiMt  the 
d»J  which  io*mi  titetu  with  tb«  elactirp  (runclilw:,  would  be  the 
bhckMt  in  the  annnU  «(  ham Ui)tj-~ would  ring  tlie  dcath-koell 
ot  Biod«m  civilitatlnD,  nalinnal  proipt-rity,  vocial  murallt;  and 
domeMic  happrnm  I  tod  would  cooaign  ihc  race  to  •.  night  a( 
d«gr»daiion  aii'l  Iiorrnr  more  appftlling  ihno  a  return  to-  |>rim(;'tBl 
berbariam.  Thrn  oti-tj  exciting  polhical  election  would  nilocM 
tb*  nrolilog  drtnln  nf  the  forir*  who  aiMMrd  la  Btormtn^;  the 
TMIieHe*  ;  and  rrpttitlona  of  Menes  (-united  during  Ibe  reign  of 
the  Cntia  ('ommiinn  *oald  nournfoll;  alUat  how  terrible  are 
fnaaU  najurea  whvu  ofloe  perverted.'" 

Id  fpcttking  of  hr-r  writinjt  Mrs.  Emu  WilaOD  onoe  Mtid 
to  aw,  ihul  it  yam  it  BODrce  of  gntA  lutppiDeM  for  her  to 
know  >][  inftam-es  urhere  the;  hiMl  done  aome  good  in  the 
world.  Onv  wiw  the  precious  umnnoe  that  two  man,  ooe 
m  Kiirr.pe  iiiij  nix'ther  in  America,  have  written  her  that 
her  books  wore  iho  blcBsod  means  o(  rccluiming  them  from 
Tice  anil  infidelity  ;  tliat  owing  to  hur  labors  they  had 
become  triMting,  praying  Chrif^tians, — and  that  at  their 
Lunily  altar,  jiraycrs  were  offered  for  tbe  author — a  reward 
considered  by  her  inoiititnable.  Another  fact  which  has 
giren  her  frrcut  comfort,  is  the  jwwcr  her  books  hare  hod 
OTer  the  niimts  of  joung  ]>eiiple,  numbers  of  whom  from  all 
parts  »t  the  United  States  write  her  asking  lulvice  and  guid- 
ance in  tbeir  studies,  and  thua  enabling  her  to  fumiah 
them  hst«  of  good  and  standard  autbora. 
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JOHN  ESTEN  COOKE. 

« 

JSest  representative  of  Southern  Authorship —  Whole  edi- 
tion of  first  book  burfied — Novelisty  Historian  and 
Biographer — An  Author  with  many  Publishers — 
JPoets  and  Poetry  of  the  South — Stofiewall  JacksorCs 
Life  written  on  the  Battlefield —  General  Lee  gives  His 
Co?isent — "  I  have  Loved  thee  ever  dearly ^  Florence 
Vane  " —  Washington  Irving^s  gardener  saysy  "  Ifs 
2\joinsl  IV s  Twins  P'^ — Anecdotes  of  Thackeray  and 
G,  JP.  JR.  James — His  happy  Home  in  Virginia, 

JOHN  ESTEN  COOKE  of  Virginia  is  perhaps  the  best 
^      living  representative  of  Southern  authors. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  Harpers  printed  his  first  book, 
**  Leather  Stocking  and  Silk/'  The  whole  edition  was 
burned  in  a  great  fire  in  1853,  which  destroyed  the  estab- 
lishment of  tlie  publishers.  The  volume  was  re-printed 
and  published  the  following  year.  It  was  a  story  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  met  with  such  favor,  that  it  was  introduced  by 
Tauchnitz  into  his  Leipsic  series  of  novels. 

Mr.  Cooke's  latest  work  is  the  history  of  the  people  of 
Virginia  in  the  series  of  ''American  Commonwealths"  now 
in  course  of  publication  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Mr.  Cooke  is  the  most  voluminous  of  Southern  writers. 
Besides  numerous  contributions  for  magazines  and  literary 
papers  he  has  written  more  than  thirty  different  works 
published  in  book  form.  He  also  glories  in  the  rare  dis- 
tinction of  having  had  more  than  fifteen  different  pub- 
lishers. His  first,  as  well  as  Iiis  last  novel,  bears  the  im- 
[400] 
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print  of  hia  Fmnklin  Sqanre  friends.  Ur.  Oooki>  wltniU 
that  it  b  nanrajd  for  «n  author  to  ham  no  miiny  ))nbtislioni 
though  be  usurea  me  tiiAt  in  no  c&se  hiu  it  Wea  fruui  uuB- 
oodentanding,  but  boa  tu-iwa  from  viiHons  ci  ream  Stan  ooa 
not  ntentarj  tomontlnn.  I  cna  Wur  witnent  to  bU  RMor- 
tion,  04  I  bappen  to  kuoir  that  liis  [>ubUshcrfi  ara  his  {wr- 
•ooal  friends,  altrajs  ready  with  their  imprint  forany  new 
book  ho  may  nffor. 

Ilia  third  novol,  "Thfl  Lost  of  the  Forresters,"  was 
potiliahed  by  my  firm  in  1856.  And  in  1800  I  concliideda 
ountract  with  liim  and  the  late  John  R.  Tbompiion  to  com* 
pile  uTolu  lite  entitle  "The  Tocts  and  Poetry  of  the  South," 
The  odthreak  of  tlio  Oiril  Wiir  put  u  iiuielus  on  that 
ciit«rpriiK>. 

In  addition  to  the  novelist  and  historinn,  Mr.  Cooke  it 
■Iw  a  biogntphsr.  tie  wiu  well  Accoutred  to  write  thelivca 
of  Gcnerala  Robert  K.  Lee  and  Stonewall  Joekson,  m  ho 
•erred  during  the  war  tindiT  Imth  tho*-  Ounfi-ilcnite  chicf- 
tJiin*-       I  rail  vouch  for  llu-  gmit   j"i]ml:iiuy  of   l.oUi  liio- 

while  connected  with  the  house  of  D.  Apjiluton  &  Co. 

"The  life  of  Stonewiill  Jucksoii  "  wan  written  on  the 
field,  often  with  the  wind  "flaring  or  making  fluro  hia 
'billow  dip.'"  lie  ri-mombers  stopping  at  one  time  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence  to  go  and  get  ahot  at  by  a 
|iart_v  i)(  blue  cavalry.  Moat  of  the  MS,  wiis  sent  ofl  aa 
written,  but  his  satchel  with  the  remainder  was  captured 
With  liis  tooth  bnish-and  pmyer-book.  Several  tliou- 
imnd  copies  were  printed  in  Richmond  when  Jeffernon 
DaTis  conscripted  the  printers.  It  waa  re-written  after 
Ocneral  Jackson's  dcnih  and  accepted  for  publication 
by  Mr.  Wiltium  II.  Apjiletun,  who  also  proposed  to  liim  in 
IHfAito  wnt«  the  life  of  General  [jcc.  Mr.  Cuokc  consulted 
the  (leneral  on  the  aniiji  cl,  knowing  that  he  contemplated 
writing  his  relation  to  the  war  himself.  General  Lee  said 
to  him  that  the  proposed  work — should  bo  ever  write  a  hia< 
torj  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia — would  be  more  of 
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an  assistance  than  hindrance.  After  Qeneral  Lee^  death 
the  work  was  completed.  In  writing  it  he  had  the  sympa- 
thies and  encouragement  of  General  Lee's  widow  and  also 
of  General  Cnstis  Lee,  his  son. 

Four  of  Mr.  Cooka's  war  novels,  '^  Hammer  and  Bapier,** 
etc.,  were  published  about  this  time,  by  G.  W.  Oarleton. 

Mr.  Oooke's  brother,  Phibp  Pendleton  Oooke,  was  the 
author  of  the  poem  "Florence  Vane,**  which  I  have  always 
considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the  English  langaage. 

Mr.  Oooke  once  told  me  that  when  his  brother  was 
eighteen  or  twenty,  he  fell  in  lore  with  his  cousin, 
Evelina  Dandridge — "  Florence  Vace."  He  often  rode  his 
fine  black  horse,  ''John  Randolph/' on  moonlight  nights 
fifteen  miles  to  see  her.  He  would  throw  nosegays  into  her 
window  and  ride  home  agftin.  Of  this  boy  and  girl  passion 
nothing  came.  He  went  to  college,  she  to  spend  the  winter 
in  Richmond.  There  she  became  engaged  to  and  married 
R  M.  T.  Hunter,  subsequently  the  eminent  Virginian 
statesman.  His  brother  also  married  in  his  turn  Miss 
Burweli  of  the  Valley.  It  was  after  his  marriage  that  he 
wrote  "  Florence  Vane.'*  It  came  to  him  he  said  whilst  he 
was  walking  in  the  garden  listening  to  his  young  wife  seated 
in  a  window  singing.  I  give  this  account  of  this  exquisite 
lyric  as  related  to  me  by  Mr.  Oooke,  and  think  my  readers 
will  thank  me  for  reproducing  it  here. 

••  FLORENCE  VANB. 

^*  I  loved  thee  loDg  and  dearly, 

Florence  Vane; 
Hy  life's  bright  dream  and  early 

Hath  come  again; 
I  renew,  in  my  fond  Tision, 

My  heart's  dear  pain— 
Hy  hopes  and  thy  derision, 

Florence  Vane. 
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Tkj  nkm  maMtd  Am  doNi 
OfnwleM  TfejMa; 


Th  J  gtociaBi  cta^— 
Utth  ttwgraMi  tod  iiate>-> 

A)M^  UMdajt 
And  it  boot*  not  to  nm«mb«r 

Thy  diidaiti. 
To  qoickeo  love'*  pale  «nib«r, 

Floraoc«  VuM  I 

•'  Th«  lilie*  of  the  wUey 

Bj  joang  grtrt»  WMp; 
Tbe  dawie*  lure  to  dally 

Where  roaideoi  deep, 
■■7  their  blootn,  in  beauty  Tjtai 

Never  wmne, 
Where  thine  sarthly  part  if  lyiog, 

Floreoce  Vuiel" 

Philip  PendletoD  Cooke  died  in  1660,  at  the  etrly  aft 
at  ihirtj-foar.  He  wu  the  author  of  "  FrolHart's  fiaUada," 
and  a  Totame  of  )>oeiDJ4. 

Mr.  Cooke  hat  always  enjoyed  the  friendihip  of  the 
kudiog  literary  people  of  both  the  North  and  Sooth. 
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He  once  related  to  me  a  yisit  which  he  made  with 
Evart  A.  Duyckinck,  on  Washington  Irving  in  1859,  at 
Sunnyside,  shortly  before  the  latter's  deatk.  Mr.  Cooke 
says  they  walked  into  the  grounds  and  saw  a  small  gentle- 
man in  black  with  his  back  to  them.  Mr.  Dayckinck  went 
up  and  spoke  to  him  and  he  instantly  wheeled  round  with 
a  smile  holding  out  his  hand.  '^  Oh,  I  thought  yon  were 
some  of  those  reporters  from  New  York  I"  he  said  ;  after 
which  he  explained  that  he  was  often  annoyed  by  intmslTe 
strangers.  Mr.  Irving  talked  in  an  easy,  humorous  tone  on 
any  subject  suggested,  one  being  the  neatness  of  the 
grounds.  He  said  his  gardener's  children  had  been  there 
that  morning  and  pulled  all  his  roses  for  a  'Mittle  fete.'' 
They  were  fine  attractive  girls  and  his  gardener  a  worthy 
man.  His  wife  had  recently  become  a  mother  again,  which 
was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  the  good  woman,  and  Mr. 
Irving  said  he  thought  he  ought  to  congratulate  him,  but 
when  he  told  him  he  was  a  lucky  fellow  he  gave  him  a 
woeful  look  and  groaned,  '*  It's  twins  I  It's  twins  I"  Mr. 
Cooke  says  Irving  told  him  he  had  known  the  Empress 
Eugenie  when  he  was  United  States  Minister  to  Spain. 
She  was  then  little  Eugenie  de  Monti  jo,  daughter  of 
Count  dc  Teba,  and  often  appeared  at  the  masquei*ades  at 
Madrid,  as  a  female  mousquetaire.  She  was  a  fine,  buxom 
girl,  he  said  laughingly,  and  when  she  was  a  child  he  had 
often  taken  her  on  his  knee.  **  When  I  was  in  Washing- 
ton," he  added,  **I  often  saw  old  Oalderou — the  Spanish 
minister — and  he  said  one  day,  *  Good  Heavens,  Irving! 
Just  to  think  of  little  Eugenie  being  an  Empress — hum  I 
hum  !  hum  I"' 

Another  of  Mr.  Cooke's  literary  friends  was  the  late 
G.  P.  E.  James,  whose  novels  were  all  the  rage  forty  years 
ago,  as  many  of  my  bookselling  friends  will  remember. 
He  had  been  appointed  British  consul  at  Richmond,*  and 
was  a  great  favorite  in  society  there.  Thackeray  visited 
him  on  his  trip  South,  but  he  resented  the  latter^s  flings 
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at  him  m  »  "  •olitarj  borwnuD,"  the  meaaing  of  wbi 
thoae  who  bars  mtd  Junea*  novels  will  naderataud. 

Mr.  JamM  onoe  told  Cooke  of  bis  inttmtion  to  wri' 
fail  owD  memoira,  aa  be  had  known  man/  diitrngaiabt 
people,  and  of  whom  he  coold  tell  good  uoriea,  one  oi 
which  ha  related  to  the  latter.  He  btid  be«n  in  Bordeaaz 
mauy  jeara  before,  and  after  atrolling  all  day  orer  tha 
old  town  returned  to  hii  ion,  and  haTing  supped,  went  to- 
ward his  chamber.  His  way  led  through  a  long,  dark 
pBMage,  hot  be  mw  some  one  in  froot  oanying  a  candle — a 
man  in  blaok  slowly  ascending  the  old-fashioned  staircase. 
On  the  landing  the  man  stopped,  and  holding  up  his  candle 
looked  at  tome  object.  It  was  a  cat  lying  on  a  window  sill 
with  a  anrprised  and  frightened  expression  as  she  fixed  her 
•yea  upon  him.  The  stranger  in  bUck  looked  at  the  oat 
aoae  time  minntely  and  muttered  in  a  deserted  tone, 
"Ah  Passy  1  Pussy  I  If  yon  had  seen  as  much  troable  aa 
I  bare,  yon  would  not  be  surprised  at  aoythin^"  After 
wbick  he  wenton  up  the  stain,  continaed  Mr.  Jamea,  and 
aa  I  beard  that  Irving  was  in  Bordeaux,  I  said  to  inyself  : 
"  Tbttt  c:in  bo  nobody  in  the  world  but  In'ing,"  which 
tuniwl  out  to  be  a  fact. 

Wiuliingtoii  Irving,  it  maybe  remembered,  was  the  first 
one  tu  cncuuriigc'  Mr.  Jiinics  in  the  world  of  fiction,  and  it 
wuM  under  tiis  mlvisement  thnt  tho  hitter  publiehed  hia  first 
volunit,  tlie  life  of  "  Ednard,  the  BInck  Prince." 

Mr.  Cooke  n.'mcmbera  many  pleusant  talks  with  Thack- 
eray (luring  the  lalter's  viett  to  Richmond.  On  one  occ». 
sj'iii  iho  lutler  airni,  "  If  I  were  you  I  would  go  on  writing. 
S'loi'duyyuu  will  make  a  fortune.  Becky  Sharp  mode  mine. 
I  murrjtd  curly  uiul  wrote  for  Ircail."  At  another  time 
bw  ijMikc  of  his  writiogx  without  reDvrTc,  as  be  did  of  him- 
klf.  He  >uiid.  "  1  liku  Becky  Sharp  ;  she  is  a  Bohemian, 
■n<l  1  prefer  Bohemians  to  other  Bocicty  ;  they  are  more 
niioutcntionul,  and  weur  their  hair  on  their  ehoulders  if 
tbey  like."  SjK-aking  of  his  literary  hiibite,  he  «aid  be  al- 
w»ya  ■luoked  while  writing.     Never  wrote  at  night  because 
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it  kept  him  from  sleeping.  He  dictated  to  an  amanuenfiu 
the  whole  of  ^'Esmond''  and  ^*  Pendennis.'^  Mr.  Oooke 
told  him  how  much  pleased  he  was  to  know  that  the  scene 
of  his  new  novel,  ''  The  Virginians/'  was  to  be  laid  in 
Virginia,  and  possibly  he  might  make  Yorktown  the 
denouement. 

Mr.  Cooke  said  he  felt  shocked  at  having  made  the  latter 
suggestion  and  immediately  added  that  be  onght  to  beg 
his  pardon.  *^  Beg  my  pardon  ?  '*  he  asked,  apparently  sur- 
prised, ''At  suggesting  the  surrender  of  Gomwallis  as  an 
agreeable  denouement  to  you.''  Thackeray  said, ''  It  is  noth- 
ing. I  accept  Yorktown."  Cooke  said  to  him  that  he 
knew  he  admired  Washington.  The  former  replied  that 
he  was  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived.  And  yet  if  the 
English  hud  caught  him  they  probably  would  have  hanged 
him  as  a  rebel.  ''  We  had  better  have  lost  North  Amer- 
ica,'' said  Thackeray  emphatically. 

Mr.  Cooke  resides  on  his  beautiful  estate  in  the  Sheran- 
doah  Valley,  where  his  Northern  friends  often  visit  him, 
returning  with  delightful  impressions  of  his  romantic  and 
hospitable  home,  where  he  lives  a  happy  life  with  his 
children,  friends,  books,  papers  and  pipe.  His  motto  ii 
Esperance  I 


I 
I 
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fiMOUS  HUMORISTS. 

a  p.  8BILLABSB  (Ifaa.  Punmroii). 

JKm  Jfr*.  Partington  look* — Ancient  Mottirrlt/  Woman 
wiiA  Cap  and  SptcttKles —  Wontifr/ul  Popularity  0/ 
ktr  Satfingt —  TIte  Origin  of  htr  Book — Iloie  a  lionaiua 
ttruek  t/u  Author— Rick  as  VanderbUt  or  (jouUi — 
Artrtnut  Ward—MiUt  0' ntHlff—John  0.  Sax€. 

Vf  B8.  PARTINGTON  faA8  beon  represented  as  an  ancient 
-^'^  motherlj  iromsa  with  cap  and  spectacles,  ju  tbe  act 
of  taking  a  pinch  of  snufl,  or  placidly  knitting,  as  aho  leo- 
tnres  the  miscbicvons  Ike.  Her  sayings  at  one  time  were 
copied  in  all  the  nowspapcrs  of  the  land,  and  even  at  thia 
day  we  hear  of  the  humorous  utterances  and  quaint 
bencTolcnt  remarks  with  a  smile  and  ofttimes  with  a 
laugh. 

In  the  year  1854,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  oollocted 
volame  of  those  sketohos,  fittingly  illustrated,  would  make 
•  pretty  good  selling  book.  I  aocordiogly  went  to  Boston 
to  sec  Mr.  U.  F.  Shillabcr,  who  at  that  time  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Uotlon  Pott,  and  proposed  the  preparation 
of  his  dkctchcii,  and  their  publication  in  book  form.  The 
rccalt  of  mj  iiiterTiow  is  thus  graphically  sot  forth  in  the 
tollowing  letter  just  received  from  him,  in  response  to  my 
[«T] 
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inquiry,  whether  he  still  lived,  and  farther,  if  he  did  liye, 
to  refresh  my  memory  as  to  oar  first  interview. 

"  My  Dear  Derby  : 

'*  Mrs.  Partington  '  still  lives '  and  thas  refreshes  yoor 
memory.  I  did  not  stri}ce  the  honanza  bat  the  bonanza 
struck  me.  Mrs.  Partington  had  won  her  way  into  pablic 
affection,  through  the  medium  of  the  Post,  and  I  fancied 
no  wider  province  for  her  than  simply  creating  a  smile  for 
the  reader  of  that  paper,  and  such  as  might  be  tickled  by 
her  peculiar  fancies  in  other  points.  Occupying  a  subor- 
dinate position  on  the  paper,  I  threw  the  sayings  in  among 
the  '  All  sorts  of  Paragraphs '  as  fntherloss  waifs,  content 
to  see  them  caught  up  and  read  with  no  ambition  beyond. 
They  had  thus  continued  for  three  years  and  more,  antil 
what  had  been  commenced  as  a  pleasantry  for  the  moment, 
had  assumed  formidable  proportions.  So  little  had  I 
dreamed  of  any  future  use  for  them,  that  I  failed  even  to 
scrap  them,  and  thus  was  taken  at  great  disadvantage  when 
the  bonanza  struck  me. 

*'  One  day  I  received  a  startling  and,  as  I  thought,  rather 
ludicrous  proposition  from  a  distinguished  publishing  firm 
in  Springfield,  asking  my  terms  for  collecting  the  *  Par- 
tington Sayings '  for  them.  Is  ubmitted  the  matter  to  my 
associates,  who  good-naturedly  joined  with  me  in  laughing 
it  down,  as  your  friends  will  anything  that  concerns  yoa,  if 
you  encourage  them,  and  sometimes  they  will  if  yoa  don't. 
While  we  were  still  engaged  in  pleasant  banter  about  pro- 
spective authorship  and  magnificent  returns,  the  door 
opened  and  some  one  inquired  for  me. 

'*  The  inquirer  was  a  very  pleasant  and  gentlemanly 
stranger,  who  immediately  revealed  his  business  by  asking 
me,  in  almost  the  precise  terms  of  the  letter  just  received, 
what  I  would  collect  the  'Partington  Sayings'  for,  as- 
suring me  that  he  had  come  from  New  York  solely  to  see 
me  with  reference  to  publishing  them  in  a  book.  Full  of 
the  late  feeling  regarding  the  other  proposition,  and  think- 
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itifc  it  miglit  bo  from  tlio  umu  parties,  I  Iuug)iiiij;ly  infurincit 
biui  thut  I  had  just  received  hia  lotter,  aud  had  luadu  iiji 
tnv  mind  not  to  enter  th«  pnblUhiii);  Held,  dpomiiig  that 
ma  eiixtt  ot  richua  derivvd  ihcrvfnim  luigbl  disturb  our 
plouuit  relatioDd, 

"  He  luld  aio  in  n>ply  thiit  he  bad  writteti  no  luttitr.  but 
«M  Ur.  J.  C.  Derby,  of  the  firm  of  Derby  ft  JucksoD,  o: 
York,  who  Iiad  detormincd  to  publlBh  the  book  iithojrcou 
ICet  the  copy,  uiid  tlint  rented  with  me. 

" '  Cau  you  be  in  uu-iiest  ?'  I  said,  looking  at  him 
■bnrpljr.     'NuTur  moro  ao,'  ho  ruplicd. 

"  '  Vail,  my  dear  air,'  uid  I,  *  the  thing  u  otterljr  im- 
poMJUa  In  the  first  place,  they  owi't  be  oolleoted;  and 
next,  like  the  Yankee  apeaking  of  the  defeat  at  White 
Plaina,  "I  don't  take  no  interecL"* 

" '  Bnt,'  he  oontinaed,  '  I'll  make  it  of  iotemt  to  yon. 
Sea  here ;  it  yoa  irill  oolleol  the  copy  (or  a  book,  for  Uiree 
bnndied  pegea,  in  my  huid,  111  gire  yon  one  thooMud  dol- 
lan  in  01^' 

" '  What  I  *  I  yelled,  ao  load  that  an  offioe  hand  who  waa 
trimming  the  lampa,  came  out  to  aeo  what  was  the  matter. 
I  looked  round  for  some  comfortable  place  to  full  ou.  in 
esse  1  tainted  ;  I  looked  ut  him  with  misty  uatonishmcnt 
and  nutrrelcd  that  the  maker  ot  so  mad  a  proposition 
•hiiuld  bear  himself  so  serenely.  '  Yea,'  said  he,  *  and  I'll 
make  it  stronger  by  saying,  that  if  yoa  wait  ita  publication, 
I  will  |itiy  yoa  two  thousand  dollars  down  besides,  after 
copyright.' 

"  '  1  can't  decide  at  once,'  I  managed  to  gasp,  the  sweat 
bcailing  my  forehead  through  agitation. 

"  '  Take  your  own  lime,'  he  said,  'lam  here  for  this  par- 
pote,  nnd  here  I  eliiill  tituy,  till  I  gel  what  I  came  for.  I 
am  iitu[iping  at  the  Trcmunt.'  Ue  then  left  mc  in  an  anrif- 
»rou«  dn-um. 

■>  ■  Now,  with  Mr  Vandi-rhiltorMr.  Gonld,  a  slight  torn 
in  the  fl-rck  market,  jxniring  millions  into  their  coffers, 
Vould  not  affect  tlietu  on  1  was  at  that  offer,  so  munificent 
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as  I  dreamed  it,  and  I  hardly  knew  how  to  act.  Mr.  Derby 
was  so  earnest  and  positive  that  his  proposition  could  not 
be  oYorlooked  or  got  over,  and  those  moet  ready  to  laugh 
with  me  at  the  absurdity  of  the  first  proposition,  took  a 
different  yiew  of  this,  and  urged  compliance.  Home 
counsel,  with  their  tender  sympathies,  settled  the  matter ; 
and  yielding  gracefully  to  the  tempter,  I  set  about  a  com- 
pilation that,  whether  good  or  not,  the  sale  of  at  least  fifty 
thousand  copies  must  certify.  And  thus  the  '  Life  and 
Sayings  of  Mrs.  Partington '  was  issued,  with  the  following 
introductory  remark?  : 

'*  Mrs.  Partington  once  declined  an  introduction  to  a 
])arty,  because  she  did  not  wish  to  be  introduced  to  any- 
one she  was  not  acquainted  with.     She  needs  no  introdac- 
lion  now.    In  all  parts  of  our  own  land  and  over  the  sea, 
her  name  is  familiar  as  a  household  word  ;  and  'as  Mrs. 
Partington  would  say'  forms  a  tributary  clause  to  manys 
good  story,  or  an  apology  for  many  a  bad  one  ;  a  smile  at- 
tending utterance  of  the  name  in  evidence  of  its  apprecia- 
tion.    But  a  preface  of  course  is  expected  ;  and  so,  in  the 
most  gentle  manner  in  the  world,  we  will  tell  you,  reader, 
a  little  story  about  the  origin  of  the  Partington  sayingSi 
and  why  they  were  said  and  why  they  are  here  collected. 
Perhaps  you  have  guessed  it  all ;  but  it  is  well  to  be  cer. 
tain. 

"  In  the  first  place  they  were  written  as  the  canine 
quadruped  is  said  to  have  gone  to  church  for  fun,  for  the 
aathor^s  own  amusement,  with  a  latent  hope,  howeyer* 
half-indulged,  tliut  the  big  world,  which  the  author  rery 
much  loves  and  wishes  to  please,  might  see  something  in 
them  at  which  to  smile.  He  was  modest  in  his  hope,  tiod 
hid  himself  behind  an  incognito,  impenetrable  he  thoogbti 
where  he  could  see  the  effect  of  his  mild  squibs  on  tb« 
public.  The  result  pleased  him,  and  he  kept  vigoroody 
blazing  away  unseen,  as  much  so  as  the  simple  bird  tbat 
thrusts  its  head  under  a  leaf  and  fancies  itself  unobserved  I 
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— anttl  they  have  arisea  to  amognitQde  ihit  »onie  peoplo 
might  deem  rwipocUble. 

"  Before  tbo  book  vas  pobliabcd,  Derbj&  Jaolu 
me  a  cheick   for  two  tbouMod   dolluri,  twenljr  tb         ■•* 
oopiu  having  U'en  onlend.      It  Imd  a  great  mbu*        t 
mIc     Though  '  Mrs.  farliiigton '  belongs  to  a  paai 
tion,  then  U  itill  a  warm  iutcrcst  mauifoeU^  for  Itc 
flndi  expreauoi)  in   dHatuadu  for  hor  autograph- ' 
with  mmlMt  requests  for    a   characteristic   '  b& 
•BDoying  at  times,  jct  plpamnt,  becauae  ooe  doM  i 

to  be  qoite  forgotten,  and — 

"  '  A.  mcinorj  in  gonile  hearts, 
I'o  mo  «erv  twLlur  fsme, 
Tlisn  all  a  hcilluw  world  ioiparU 
To  ligiialis*  a  name.' 

"B.  P.  Sbillabke. 
*'01u1m«,  April  16tb,  1884." 

In  the  jcsr  18S0,  Mr.  Shillaber  started  a  weekly  p*par 
called  tbo  Carpel  Bag.  It  was  a  humorous  sheet,  as  ono 
c*n  readily  imagine,  in  which  appeared  the  earliest  writ- 
ings of  Juha  G.  Saio,  the  witty  poet ;  Charles  0.  Halpine 
(MilcK  O'Ueilly)  and  Charies  F.  Browne  (Arterous  Ward). 
Mr.  Halpine  wa«  for  a  short  time  associate  editor  with  Mr. 
Shillaber,  where,  the  latter  tells  me,  he  learned  to  admire 
and  respect  his  great  genius.  A  more  Tcrsatile  writer,  he 
■ys,  he  thinks  he  never  know,  nor  one  who  possessed  more 
power — often  revealed  in  his  striotnres  upoo  oontempo- 
Tsrica— which  mode  him  enemies;  but  they  were  afraid  of 
him  and  rarely  struck  back.  Ho  was  a  ripe  scholar,  and 
bated  the  namby-pamby  ism  of  the  literary  press,  and  the 
feeble  nothings,  as  he  regarded  them,  of  their  coDtribatioDS. 
He  was  a  roniorseless  writer,  and  dashed  amoDg  people 
right  and  left,  impaling  them  upon  his  pen-]»oint  and 
showing  them  no  mercy.  As  a  poet  he  was  brilliant  and 
■rnsuous;  one  poem — "An  imperfect  Hymn  to  the  Types" 
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— was  a  really  sublime  effort.  He  was  most  fiwdnaiiiig 
in  his  manner^  holding  every  onetohiswill^  whether  liking 
him  or  not^  and  a  true  friend  where  he  became  attached. 
He  was  very  classical,  had  Horace  at  his  finger-ends^  and 
sported  an  alias  for  every  phase  of  his  writing.  Resulting 
from  the  bitterness  of  his  witticism,  he  was  actually  chal- 
lenged to  a  duel,  to  come  ofi  in  Canada,  by  one  that  he  had 
excoriated. 

Mr.  Shillaber  says  Charles  F.  Browne  came  to  the 
Carpet  Bag  office  from  Maine,  a  shrewd,  verdant,  good- 
natured  printer,  not  out  of  his  time.  He  gave  no  early 
evidence  of  hidden  genius,  and  rarely  let  himself  out 
beyond  joking  with  his  printer  associates,  and  an  occasional 
short  article,  modestly  submitted,  over  the  signature  of 
**  Lieut.  Clmb."  These  attracted  attention,  especially  one, 
a  reprint,  where  the  Battle  of  Yorktown  was  described  as 
the  prognimme  of  a  country  muster,  and  General  Wash- 
ington, under  the  influence  of  liquor,  got  licked.  It  was 
intensely  funny.  Browne  showed  that  under  a  rough 
covering  there  was  a  big  promise.  He  soon  left  for  New 
York,  where  Mr.  Shillaber  says  he  next  met  him,  a  year  or 
two  afterwards,  transformed  into  a  city  buck,  associating 
with  Henry  Clapp  in  editing  Vanity  Fair,  and  dined  at 
Pfaff's  with  Ada  Clare  and  the  Bohemians.  He  soon  after 
went  oQ.  on  his  lecturing  tour,  taking  the  world  captive 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "  Arteraus  Ward." 

Mr.  Shillaber  once  told  me  his  acquaintance  with  John 
6.  Saxe  commenced  in  1840,  when  on  the  Post,  he  being  a 
contributor  of  sonnets  and  paragraphs,  with  an  occasional 
poem,  over  the  signature  of  ^*  Axes."  He  was  young  and 
full  of  fire,  and  his  articles  had  a  ring  to  them  that  rendered 
them  admirable.  A  series  of  paragraphs,  entitled  "  Saws 
Keset " — controverting  old  everyday  proverbs  and  showing 
their  fallacy — were  very  funny.  He  was  a  handsome  man, 
of  tall  and  commanding  figure,  and  bore  himself  with  a 
self-sustained  manner,  hardly  denoting  the  humorist,  but 
unbending  in  a  moment  with  the  most  genial  affabilityi 
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aiul  yioMing  bimiolf  to  tke  auaoiatidii  of  tbo  moment,  de- 
ligliting  tliu  liltk  cirulu  lio  addres^Cfd.  Thoagh  fut> 
tb«r«  WW  no  mirtlirul  dv'tnonstratiun  in  liitn,  imi]  lio  : 
liii  incNt  Hiul6-pri>vokiQ^  atorios,  with  tlie  utmost  graviiy 
of  tlvoiMitor.  Uu  woe  one  who  welt  knew  tbc  merit  of  his 
own  [vrodDction,  and  the  fact  alwitjx  heixri  out  lii«  tUKiiup* 
tion  mgardiog  them. 


MIRIAM  BERRY  WHITCHER  (Widow  BeDorr.) 

Jotfph  AWr«  Charcoai  Sl.-etrh«^ —  CharUt  Dickens  appro- 
priaUttA^m — Ueorge  P.  Putnam'*  SlaUmaU — "  Widou 
Stdott"  dUcoeeretl — Miriam  Berry,  a  yuung  country 
girt,  thi  Author — "  Jiumting  into  Jit*  of  lauff/itrr" — 
AUca  S.  A'eal  becomes  Alice  P.  Ilavtn — Popularity  qf 
*•  CoHMit  Alice" — Oii«  hundred  thoutand  Jttdott 
Jhper*  wold — "  H7rff«o  Rtdoit "  a  hotttthold  ffod. 

Vf  0U£  tUua  fuit^  jL'ur*  ugu  a  wtrJMi  ui  humuruiu  uuutri- 
™*-  butionsby  "  Widow  Bcdotfbcgan  to  appear  in  JVwira 
Saiurday  Oaxetle,  a  weekly  uewspupcr  published  in  Phila- 
dclpliia. 

Iti  editor,  Joseph  C.  Ntsal,  was  a  hamorona  writer  him- 
■clf,  of  consiJcnible  note.  Ilis  poblisbod  volume  of 
"Clmrcoal  Skotchcs "  biiB  been  compared  faTorably  by 
critic^  to  the  earliest  writings  of  Charles  Dickens. 

The  laic  George  P.  Piitnum  In  liis  "  American  Faoti," 
jHiblUhcd  in  L>ondon,  in  1846,  makes  the  following  state- 
ment: 

-Jnwph  C.  Nnl,  of  PhiUdelphU.  publiihed  about  1830,  a 
▼oluDie  called  'ClmrciMl  8k<*trlies,'  with  illuitmlloni;  hii  name 
■pprniird  in  full.  TliU  volumr  nppenn  entire,  platei  and  all, 
la  I  he  toiiltlteof  -Pickwick  I'A|icr*,' nliled  by  Chnrlea  Dickena, 
iTnliimet.  London,  IMI.  Mr.  Neal,  no  doubt,  wnuld  haTc  beea 
proud  of  liU  componj.  if  liis  pitlrnn  ha<l  not  inlniduced  him  at  a 
•«aw/aM  ptraon  I    *A  Tulume   hat  be«D   appended  (to  inaka    Uia 
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orthodox  three)  from  an  American  sooree,*  sajs  ibe  editor;  'but 
Dot  a  syllable  about  the  name,  either  of  author  or  book!' " 

At  first  the  readers  of  the  Gazette  attributed  the  author- 
ship of  the  *'  Widow  Bedott  Papers*'  to  Mr.  Neal  himself, 
but  the  latter  was  as  much  in  the  dark  about  the  authofthip 
as  the  public  were. 

Determined  to  find  the  identity  of  the  author,  he  wrote 
to  his  unknown  correspondent  and  ascertained  from  her 
that  she  was  no  widow  at  all^  but  a  young  maiden  lady  resid- 
ing in  Central  New  York,  who  had  never  preyiously  written 
anything  for  publication,  and  was  really  of  a  serious  turn  of 
mind.  She  was  astonished  on  hearing  from  Mr.  Neal  of  the 
great  popularity  of  her  sketches,  which  largely  increased 
the  demand  for  his  Gazette. 

Mr.  Neal  wrote  her  that  he  and  other  critics  considered 
them  the  best  Yankee  dialect  stories  that  had  yet  appeared, 
and  instanced  ^*  a  lady  who  for  seyeral  days  after  reading 
one  of  them,  was  continually,  and  often  at  moments  the 
most  inopportune,  bursting  into  fits  of  yiolent  laughter.** 

Mr.  Neal  also  informed  the  author  that  L.  A.  Gk>dey, 
the  well-known  editor  of  the  "  Lady's  Book,**  desired  to 
secure  her  as  a  contributor  to  his  magazine.  The  result 
was  an  engagement  on  her  part  to  write  for  both  the 
monthly  magazine  and  weekly  paper,  which  continued  un- 
til her  death. 

The  writer  of  the  "  Widow  Bedott  Papers**  proved  to 
be  Miriam  Berry,  of  Whitesboro,  N.  Y.  Soon  after  the 
engagements  to  write  for  these  editors.  Miss  Berry  was 
man-ied  to  Rev.  B.  W.  Whitcher,  rector  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  same  village,  but  she  died  within  the  year 
of  her  marriage,  leaving  one  child. 

The  premature  death  of  one  who  had  beoome  so  famous 
a  writer  was  greatly  regretted  by  tens  of  thousands  of  de- 
lighted readers. 

A  collection  of  the  sketches  was  made  by  her  surviving 
friends  and  ultimately  published  in  a  volume  bearing  my 
imprint  as  its  publisher,  in  1855. 
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In  the  psrlf  put  of  that  ycur  a  \»dy  cullod  at  my  office 
in  NuMa  Street,  and  iiitruduoed  herself  ha  Mrs.  Alice 
h.  Haven.  Sbc  euid  she  hiul  brought  ma  some  fagitiv« 
•ketcluw  wliiuh  ilie  doiiinHl  pu)(li»licd  in  book*fk>rtn.  I 
looked  over  the  scrap-book  contuioing  Ibe  colletition  and 
b'ld  tior  I  had  never  rcaii  uny  of  them,  but  would  examina 
tliem  with  pli^aKurc,  and  advioe  her  aa  early  m  poiuible 
if  tbey  were  accoptixl  for  publication. 

Mn.  Hnvcn  wiw  at  one  time  aco-odttor  of  the  Saturday 
Qoittte,  with  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Neal,  her  finit  buttband.  Ufl 
billing  died  shortly  after  tJieir  marriage  tbo  paper 
was  fioon  after  diteoiitinui^d,  Sho,  lik«  the  author  of 
*'  Widow  Bvdott,"  had  been  an  anonyinouB  contributor  to 
Neol'B  Saturday  Oautte,  and  the  young  editor  bciDg 
greatly  impreBwd  with  tier  ootitributions  opened  a  oorre«< 
pondeoco  of  a  pcnonal  miture  which  led  to  coortahip  and 
anbMqneiit  tnarriB^. 

Sii  yean  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Neal,  the  widow  married 
Mr.  Jo«htia  L  lluveu.  }\rf.  lluvin  died  six  yeare  later,  not 
bowerer  without  loaviuj;  u  ptrmiUitiit  pliu:e  iu   literature. 

She  wrote  under  the  nam  deplume  of  "Ooniio  Alice," 
and  aa  a  eucoessful  writer  for  the  young,  her  pnblishera, 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  can  bear  witneee  to  her  great  popu- 
laritj.  An  affectionate  memorial  rolume  of  Mrs.  Haren 
waa  published  by  that  honse  iu  1SC5. 

In  accordance  with  the  previous  nnderstanding  irith 
Mra.  UaTcn,  I  took  the  skelches  home  and  at  night 
began  to  read  them  to  my  family  circle.  This  was  about 
thirty  ycnra  ago,  and  1  can  remember  the  scene  aa  if  it 
were  yesterday,  how  one  after  another  of  my  family  be- 
gan  to  laugh  as  1  read  on.  The  first  chapter,  Hcsekiah 
Bedott,  almost  settled  the  question  of  publication.  The 
mirth-pruTokJng  etories  of  the  widow  became  infections, 
and  the  verdict  of  aei^eptiinco  waa  unanimous. 

I  trrotc  to  Mrs.  llaven  the  following  day,  and  we  soon 
agreed  upon  terms  of  publication.  Mrs.  Haven  was  to 
wnte  the  preface  to  the  collection  and  1  was  to  pay  the 
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nsual  ten  per  cent,  royalty,  bearing  all  expenses  of  the 
publication  myself,  the  copyright  to  go  to  the  estate  of  the 
deceased  authoress.  The  book  was  admirably  and  fittingly 
illustrated  by  a  rising  young  artist,  named  Dallas,  the 
husband  of  Mary  Eyle  Dallas,  the  well-known  writer  in 
Bonner's  Ledger, 

Before  the  book  was  published,  the  Bey.  Mr.  Whitcher, 
who,  after  his  wife's  death,  had  become  a  Boman  Catholic 
priest,  came  to  me  with  a  proposition  to  sell  ont  all  the 
right,  title  and  interest  for  a  specified  amount,  which,  if  I 
remember  right,  was  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars.  I 
considered  it  a  very  safe  venture  at  the  time,  and  the  result 
showed  that  I  did  not  misjudge,  as  something  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  copies  have  been  sold. 

The  **  Widow  Bedott  Papers"  is  a  live  book  to-day, 
having  taken  a  permanent  place  in  the  humorous  literature 
of  the  country.  Since  I  commenced  these  reminiscences  a 
friend  of  mine*  somewhat  familiar  wiih  the  literature  of 
the  day,  writes  me  as  follows  : 

'*  Widow  Bedott  is  one  of  our  household  gods,  and  in  this 
wise.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  my  mother  was  something  of  an 
invalid,  inclined  to  be  melancholy  and  depressed  in  spirits, 
although  her  homo  and  surroundings  were  very  happy.  Tet  the 
thought  of  declining  health  and  leaving  a  family  of  children,  and 
periiaps  too  much  *  Doddridgo^s  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in 
the  Soul/  Jeremy  Taylor's  *  Holy  Living  and  Dying,'  Baztcr*s 
*  Saints*  Everlasting  Rest,*  and  the  like  kind  of  reading  had  a 
visibly  gloomy  effect  upon  her. 

**  She  had  many  of  the  best  doctors,  and  they  all  disagreed  in 
locating  any  disease,  but  all  agreed  she  was  *run  down.^  One  of 
them  said  and  prescribed — 'Get  her  to  read  cheerful  books.  Qet 
Widow  Bedott.  Let  her  see  things  that  will  make  her  laugh  and 
get  the  mind  working  in  different  channels.*  We  followed  the 
doctor's  advice.  Father  got  the  book,  we  read  it  aloud,  we  all 
laughed  to  split,  and  the  effect  on  mother  was  magical.  She  im- 
proved, and  is  well  and    hearty  to-day,  aad   is  now  soveotj-aix 

♦  George  C.  White.  ^ 
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|Mn  old.      8«,  Amt  friM^.  yoa  •*«  wlwt  ««   aw«  jon,  mai  Um 
|«o4j«B  hin  dMw,  uid   bow  '»  good   iu»«  it  better  than  gnat 

Tbs  EoUovisg  U  the  apeoiog  cUapt^  ot  tho   Widov 

"H««Mm««ad«rful  hud  U>  moralice,  buabud  wsf,  '«ptclftlij 
■fNriM  hagOB  to  cnjoj  poar  health.  Ho  mwlo  an  otMcmtUiB 
••M  «Imi  he  wa*  in  one  at  U'a  [luor  turn*,  that  I  ncrcr  tJiall  Ivr- 
pt  Iba  liMifnt  day  I  live.  Uc  «aj«  lo  tDC  uae  winter  eveuitt'  •• 
«■  *w  ■  tculo'  by  the  Art,  I  was  •  kDlUia'  (I  waa  alwaja  a  won* 
darfnt  great  knitter)  and  Iw  <mt  a  cmukin'  (he  waa  a  maattir  ban^ 
ta  ^u>kr,  though  tira  doctor  uacd  to  tell  bim  he'd  be  better  off  to 
Irt  lobaeker  aloMa  ;  when  be  waa  well,  ubm)  to  iftke  bit  pipe  aad 
eMDke  ■  ipoll  after  ha'd  |[ot  the  cliona  dona  up,  ami  when  ho 
wa'n'l  ■mtil,  nmni  to  amoke  the  hl:jlxMt  p«n  «'  tlW  time).  Writ, 
be  t<K-k  hia  ]Upe  ual  uf  hi*  iniMith  aiid  luni<Hl  luwaitl*  lur,  nuil  1 
kaowed  eotUitag  wm  ooaiia',  for  be  had  a  pertikkeler  way  o( 
ImUb'  rwaad  when  bewaagwine  to  B»y  auytbiog  otwoonon. 
Vvll,  be  iqnto  bm,  mya  he  'SiUy,'  (bj  oame  waa  Prianlly 
Mtetdly,  bvthe  ginenlly  called  om  'Silly,' cauee  'twubudier, 
yonkaow).  Well,  beeayatonae,  Mya  be,  'Billy,' and  he  looked 
pRtly  wllem,  I  tell  yoa,  he  had  a  aolletn  Goanlenauce  naterally— 
and  after  he  ;;;'il  tii  hi'  rli-nctia  'twas  more  in,  but  sioce  he'd  loat 
liii  liealllihe  loukeil  mllcmcrtliaui-ver.  and  certiof^ly  you  wouldeot 
wiindet  at  it  if  jou  knuwed  huw  much  be  underireDt.  He  waa 
truubliil  with  a  wonderful  |>uin  in  his  elicit,  ami  amaxin'  weakneaa 
in  llie  ipine  of  hi>  back,  U'liidtMi  tlie  pleuriasy  in  tiie  lide,  and 
ba*inK  the  ager  a  cuuHiderakjIe  part  of  the  time,  and  bein' 
bruke  iif  hii  rest  ii'  nights  'cause  be  waa  to  put  to  't  fur  breath 
wlteu  he  laid  donn.  Why  it's  an  ooaccouulablo  fact  that  when 
that  man  dieil  he  Imdeat  seen  n  welt  day  in  Bftcen  year,  though 
wlien  he  was  married  and  fur  five  or  six  year  after  I  ihouldent 
dedfe  to  see  a  ruggiiler  man  tiian  what  he  wa«.  But  the  time 
I'm  *)>eakin'  of  he'd  been  out  o'  health  nigh  upoo  ten  year,  and  O 
dear  nkeal  huw  he  livl  nitercd  since  the  first  lime  I  e*ea  eee 
him!  Tliat  was  l»  a  ijuililu'  to  Squire  Smith's  a  ipetl  afore  Sally 
was  nmrriMl.  I'd  no  idee  (heu  lliat  Sal  Smith  waa  a  gwine  to  be 
marripd  to  Sam  PendiTgrasi.  Se'd  beo  keepin'  company  with 
Iliac  Ilrwiili,  for  betur'n  a  year,  and  everybody  said  tAat  waa  a 
aetiled  thing,  and  lo  and  behold  I  all  cf  a  suddiDg  she  up  and  look 
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Sam  Pendergrass.  Well,  that  was  the  first  time  I  ef6r  lae  mj  luM- 
band,  and  if  any  body 'd  a  told  me  then  that  I  should  ever  Hiarry 
him,  I  should  a  said— but  lawful  sakes  1  I  most  forgot,  I  was 
gwine  to  tell  you  what  he  said  to  me  that  eveoin*  and  whoD  «  bodj 
begius  to  tell  a  thing  I  believe  in  finishing  on't  some  time  or  other.  . 
Some  folks  have  a  way  of  talkin*  round  and  round  and  round  for 
evermore,  and  never  comin*  to  the  pint.  Now  there's  Miss  Jin- 
kins,  she  that  was  Poll  Bingham  afore  she  was  married,  she  is  the 
tejuscst  individooal  to  tell  a  story  that  ever  I  see  in  all  my  bom 
days.  But  I  was  a  gwine  to  tell  you  wiiat  husband  said.  He 
says  to  ine  says  he,  *  Silly,*  says  I,  *Wbatt*  I  dident  say 
'What,  Uezekier  ?*  for  I  dident  like  his  name.  The  first  time 
I  ever  heard  it  I  near  killed  myself  a  lafiln.  *  Hezekier  Bedott,* 
says  I,  *  well,  I  would  give  up  if  1  had  sich  a  name,'  but  then 
you  know  I  had  no  moie  idee  o*  marryin*  the  feller  than  you 
have  this  minnit  o*  marry'in*  the  governor.  I  appose  you  think 
if  s  curus  we  should  a  named  our  oldest  son  Hesekier.  Well, 
we  done  it  to  please  father  and  mother  Bedott,  it's  father 
Bedott's  name,  and  he  and  mother  Bedott  both  used  to  think  that 
names  had  ought  to  go  down  from  gineration  to  giueration.  But 
we  always  called  him  Kier,  you  know.  Speakin*  o*  Kier,  he  is  a 
blcssin,'  ain't  he  ?  and  1  ain*t  the  only  one  that  thinks  so,  Igueaa. 
Now  don't  you  never  tell  nobody  that  1  said  so,  but- between  you 
and  me  I  rather  guess  that  if  Kezier  Winkle  thinks  she  is  a  gwine 
to  ketch  Kier  Bedott  slie  is  a  leetle  out  of  her  reckonin\  But  I 
was  going  to  tell  what  husband  said.  He  says  to  me,  says  he, 
*  Silly,'  I  says,  SRya  I,  *  What  r  If  I  dident  say  'what' 
when  he  said  '  Silly,Mie'd  a  kept  on  saying  'Silly,'  from  time 
to  eternity.  He  always  did,  because,  you  know,  he  wanted  me  to 
pay  pertikkeler  attention,  and  I  ginerally  did;  no  woman  was  ever 
more  attentive  to  her  husband  than  what  I  was.  Well,  he  says  to 
me,  says  he,  'Silly.'  Says  I,  'What?'  though  I'd  no  idee  what 
he  was  gwine  to  say,  dident  know  but  what  'twas  something 
about  his  sufferings,  though  he  wa'n't  apt  to  complain,  but  be 
frequently  used  to  remark  that  he  wouldeot  wish  his  worst  enemy 
to  suffer  one  minnit  as  he  did  all  the  time,  but  that  can't  be  called 
grumblin' — think  it  can?  Why,  I've  seen  him  in  sitivationa  whoa 
you'd  a  thought  no  mortal  could  a  helped  grumblin'  but  hs  dident. 
He  and  me  went  once  in  the  dead  o'  winter  in  a  one  boss  alay  out 
to  Boonville  to  see  a  sister  o'  hisen.  Tou  know  the  saow  ia 
amozin'  deep  in  that  section  o'  the  kentry.  Well,  the  hots  got 
stuck  in  one  o'  them  are  flambergasted  saow-banks,  and  tbar«  wa 
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Ht,  tuMt  to  Mr,  Mtd  to  Mg  k11,  wbila  we  wu  »  aittla*  Ihero 
koibuMl  WMtook  with*  dntfnl Crick  in  Kia  back.  Nuiv  fAotwu 
what  I  ^alU  p^rdieiirwunt,  dootjou  t  Meet  men  would  a  awurv, 
bM biabuid didaaL  Heonljikid,  sujbIic, 'Cooura  it.'  tlnwdid 
wa  fit  out,  did  JOUMk  tWhj  wa  mifiht  a  buen  sittla' tlit'ru  to  lliii 
d^furaalknow,  ifthanhadantuliappeued  tDcoiiu.iiloDg  nnicM 
o^  Ban  is  a  doable  tamm  ud  ibay  lijstvd  u«  i>ui.  But!  wasgwine 
to  tall  JOB  that  obaarration  o'  hiicn.  Suyi  tie  to  me,  says  lie, 
*mir,*  (I  oosld  aaa  by  the  light  u'  ihu  lire,  there  dideat  happen 
to  ba  no  candla  bamln',  if  I  don'l  ili.iri:iQemt»r,  tbougb  tay  mem- 
OCT  fa  aomatimea  rather  forgitfnl.  l-m  T  know  we  wa'n't  npl  to 
bara  oaodlea  exoaptin'  when  we  IjhJ  cinnpan]')  I  could  see  bj  the 
llgbt  of  the  flre  that  hia  mind  Viu  ontommon  toleniDitcd.  Says 
ba  to  me,  Hja  be,  'Billj.'  I  aafi  Ui  bim,  uji  I,  ■  Wbat  r  He 
atj*  to  BM,  Mjm  hie^  '  IKtt  aU  poor  eniUrtT 
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PrmHot  md  (A«  LouiniU*  JovmtU—BriUimt  wU  in 
poragrapAs  —  A  fete  i^?«cimen  Srieka — Ene«waff«t 
young  Writers — Aulhor  Jirtt  meet*  Prentice — Pren~ 
tice  ek/Ut  Mike  WuUh—"  You  have  ikinntd  ma 
J\rom  the  croiott  of  my  head  to  the  sole  of  my  feet  " 
— "  /  catmot  kill  u  disarmed  man  " — Prentice  give* 
Whitlier  hie  Jir»t  $tart-~"  We've  thared  each  other^t 
tmile*  and  tears. " 

THE  succeas  which  followed  the  pnblicntion  of  Faooy 
Fern'a  "  Fern  Lcutcb  "  aod  Shillftber'H  "  Urs.  Pftrtiog- 
too"  indaccd  me  to  proposo  to  the  late  Oeorge  D.  Prentioe 
to  make  acollectioo  uf  the  witty  Bajinga  which  bad  emait> 
kted  dailj  for  nearly'  (ortjr  years  in  the  columus  of  the  Louis- 
viiis  Journal,  of  which  Mr.  Prentice  was  editor  in  chief. 
There  wu  hardly  a  secular  newspaper  in  the  countiy 
which  did  not  habitually  copy  the  brilliant  and  witty  hits, 
oontinnoiuly  made  by  this  noted  pwagnphist,  which  gare 
him  a  wide  reputation. 
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Mr.  Evart  A.  Dnjkinck^  in  his  Cyclopedia  of  American 
literature,  said,  as  long  ago  as  1855: 

''If  these  Prenticiana  of  the  editor  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished with  appropriate  notes,  they  would  form  an  amusing  and 
instructive  oommeotary  on  the  management  of  elections,  news- 
paper literature  and  political  oratory,  of  permanent  Talue  as  a 
memorial  of  the  times/* 

Mr.  Prentice  accepted  my  proposition,  and  the  book 
was  published  in  the  year  1859,  under  the  title  of  **  Pren- 
ticiana  ;  or,  Wit  and  Humor  in  Paragraphs. '^ 

In  introducing  the  volume  to  the  public  the  author,  in 
his  preface,  writes  : 

**  Though  I  have  been  a  public  writer  from  my  boyhood,  I 
offer  this  volume  to  my  fellow-citizens  with  a  diffidence  almost 
painful.  It  is  made  up  of  a  portion  of  the  paragraphs  that  I  have 
written  for  tiie  Louisville  Journal  during  the  last  twenty-nine  years, 
and  a  few  of  those  written  for  the  Neu>  York  Lodger  within  the 
last  two  years. 

**  A  loug  time  ago  I  was  urged  often  and  earnestly  to  publish 
such  a  volume  as  this  or  permit  one  to  be  published,  but  I  uni- 
formly declined.  I  should  decline  still,  but  for  the  knowledge 
that,  if  I  do  not  publish  my  own  paragraphs  others  will,  making 
the  selections  with  far  less  regard  for  the  feelings  of  men  who  are 
now  my  friends  than  I  choose  to  exercise. 

**  I  am  as  well  aware  as  any  one  can  be,  that  there  are  just 
grounds  for  grave  objection  to  this  book.  Probably,  in  many 
things  it  contains,  little  else  than  partisan  bitterness  will  be  found. 
Still  I  have  carefully  excluded,  out  of  deference  to  the  sensibili- 
ties of  persons  whom  I  now  esteem  and  love,  thousands  of  the  very 
passages  which  at  the  time  of  their  appearance,  did  most  to  give 
to  the  Louiiville  Journal  its  fame  or  notoriety.  In  many  of  the 
passages  here  given,  I  have  suppressed  names,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  occasion  for  offense.  In  regard  to  my  contempo- 
raries of  the  press,  who  are  referred  to,  I  will  say,  in  justice  both 
to  myself  and  to  them,  that  not  more  than  half  of  the  blows  struck 
between  them  and  mo  were  mine.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  bow 
a  feeling  of  personal  enmity  toward  any  member  of  the  press. 

**  Many,  and  perhaps  most,  of  the  paragraphs  here  collected 


"A  «c*£rra  cd.:or  boasu  thu  hii  stsir  torvbtHW  •  |;w*»»C 
4B»stii*  (,t  oVD  iku  uj  (4lwr  ia  '.Ik  rniv>a.  Hp  t<.>qc<4s  t\>  ««f 
wbrtbs  ifac  forsiAe*  &  gmtn  aambrr  of  mm*  to  c«I  tbrtt." 

"  A  au  rcccaUt  ^.t  batt*^  in  Ecsluck;  ob«  >!■«  mad  kmf 
kJHvU  Ibc  Mil.  !Ca  (kxibt  be  wuird  tu  U7  ibe  r«r)MW«  of 
MMMc  to  HC  wbicb  be  liked  be*t.~ 

"  ll  u  escccdioglj  b»j  buknsdr;  to  luurDw  up  the  (eettSfl 
ofjooj  vife." 

"  The  qncatioa  Ji  ofteo  dUcoMed  wbttber  tb«  mt^*  **ifT 
life.  We  Hppnee  ihej  do.  u  theT  >1wa}«  m*ta  uiiioua  to  Utka  it, 
wbeo  the;  ^t  ■  cbaocc." 

"  A  leiur  from  Chiu  uj*  thai  the  Chinne  hare  HiccMdvd  bj 
ibcikUlof  t^ir  caltiTatore  ia    producing  a  imw  and  (hlkioM 
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variety  of  tea.  We  sappose  they  have  acoompUshed  thk  1^ 
erauing  their  £am/* 

**  A  romantic  poet  sends  us  some  stanzas  addressed  to  a  yoong 
woman  and  commencing — *  We  met  as  meet  the  day  and  night.' 
We  can't  encourage  amalgamation." 

'*  A  man  that  marries  a  widow  is  bound  to  give  up  smokiDg 
and  chewing.  If  she  gives  up  her  weeds  for  him,  he  diould  give 
up  the  utced  for  her." 

'*  Two  cousins  named  Crickett,  were  married  last  week  in  Jef- 
ferson County.     We  are  opposed  to  cricket  matches." 

''  Some  publishers  of  periodicals  publish  on  white  paper,  aooM 
on  blue  and  some  on  yellow.  A  Urge  portion  of  the  political 
should  by  all  means  be  of  a  color  that  wofCt  ihow  dtrt." 

'* '  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  hand  me  the  butter  before 
you?'  said  a  gentleman  politely  at  table  to  an  ancient  maiden. 

*'  'I  am  no  waiter,  sir.' 

*<  <  Well,  I  think  you  have  been  waiting  a  long  time.' " 

The  pablication  of  this  yolnme  brought  me  into  very 
pleasant  relations  with  this  famous  editor,  who  besides  being 
a  prounounced  political  writer  was  also  a  poet  of  no  mod- 
erate claims ;  in  addition  to  this  he  was  always  the  encour- 
aging friend  of  every  young  author  of  literary  promise. 
It  can  be  said  of  Mr.  Prentice  that  he  made  and  unmade 
poets  and  prose  writers  as  well  as  politicians  and  statesmen. 
He  it  was  that  first  brought  to  public  notice  that  sweet 
poetess  Amelia  B.  Welby  who  wrote  so  many  beautiful 
poems  for  his  columns,  under  the  signature  of  **  Amelia;*' 
also  Sally  M.  Bryan,  John  J.  Piatt  and  Catherine  A.  War- 
field.  The  latter  was  introduced  to  me  in  a  note  from  Mr. 
Prentice,  he  sending  mc  at  the  same  time  the  MS.  of  her 
wonderful  romance,  ^'  The  Household  of  BouTerie,''  which 
is  referred  to  elsewhere. 

Many  persons  surmised  that  Mr.  Prentice  himself  wrote 
the  poems  signed  '^Amelia,''  until  he  denied  it  one  day, 
by  saying,  **  I  recognize  their  priceless  beauty  too  well  to 
spoil  it  in  that  way.  I  never  wrote  a  word  in  any  of  her 
writings.  On  the  ifew  occasions  when  she  had  used  a  word 
which  I  would  not  have  used,  I  sent  her  MS.  back  with  the 
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daf«etJT«  word  mirked,  and  she  correotcd  the  diction  her* 
wlf.     I  nerer  onoe  aided  or  hiui  occuatnu  lo  uUi," 

I  flnt  met  Mr.  Prentioe  iu  lt460,  soon  after  ttio  publi- 
oatioD  of  hit  Tolnme,  when  I  tind  the  pleaauni  of  iotrodoo- 
ing  Ilim  at  tlie  Oentoi;  Oliib  ntii]  clH'wlicre  in  literujr 
drcUa. 

He  waa  an  excellent  talker,  and  being  a  thorough 
Onek  and  iMtin  acholar,  aa  well  a«  French  and  Oi'rmiui, 
be  wai  at  borne  among  hia  fnvorico  pocta,  Virj^il,  Byron 
aod  Shalle;.  Hii  favorite  Qi>rtuun  uuthor  wu«  Jvnu  Paul 
Riehter ;  he  alwaya  read  everything  the  latter  wrote,  and 
bia  adnoe  to  jonng  writers  was  to  »lopt  Richtcr's  style, 
if  tbey  moat  have  a  model. 

Hr.  Prentioe,  like  Horace  Oreeley,  waa  paMumatelj  de- 
voted to  the  political  fortaoea  of  Henrj  Olaj.  Each  oi 
them  hare  written  moit  intereating  hiogr^>luea  of  that 
eminent  Kentucky  itateaman. 

At  one  tine,  Mike  Walih,  a  notorioua  and  prommenl 
Looo  Pooo  (the  name  girea  to  the  Democrat!  in  thoae  daja) 
by  Mme  action  on  bia  part  provoked  a  quarrel  witb  the 
Ixtniarille  tKlitor,  for  which  lie  was  handled  without  glovea 
in  the  witty  and  sarcastic  columns  of  Mr,  Prentice's  paper. 
Milic  Walijh  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  New  York 
City,  at  the  time,  and  a  brave  but  illiterate  man.  Mr.  Pren- 
tice happened  to  be  in  Witshington  during  a  session  of  Con- 
gress when  he  met  Walsh  at  a  dinner  party  ;  the  former 
itdvimced  toward  and  was  about  to  offer  his  hand  to  the  Irish 
politician,  when  the  latter  filing  his  piercing  eyes  on  him 
without  offering  his  hand,  exclaimed,  "  Yon  are  George  D. 
Prentice,  arc  yon  f"  Hr.  Prentice  bowed  in  assent,  when 
Waliih  said,  "Yon  mnst  know,  sir,  that  I  like  yon,  although 
yon  h.ave  skinned  me  from  the  crown  of  my  head  to  the 
sole  of  my  feet ;  yonr  instrument  waa  so  sharp  and  so  skill- 
fully used  that  the  operation  was  rather  ]>leasant  than  other- 
wise." Of  coarse  Hr.  Prentioe  could  not  help  liking  faia 
political  foe  after  this  keen  and  delicate  complimenL 

Aboat  thia  time  an  editor  of  one  of  the  F 
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papers  who  bad  become  frenzied  by  a  stinging  editorial 
thrust  in  the  Louisville  Journal,  with  the  addition  of  copi- 
ous drafts  of  the  well  known  Kentucky  Bourbon,  fired  a 
shot  at  Mr.  Prentice  without  the  slightest  warning,  wound- 
ing him  near  the  heart.  Mr.  Prentice  instantly  threw  him 
to  the  ground,  disarmed  him,  and  with  knife  in  hand, 
held  him  like  a  yise  in  his  grasp.  A  large  crowd  gathered 
around  the  scene.  Nearly  every  one  of  them  cried  out, 
'^  Kill  him,  kill  him  ! "  Mr.  Prentice  at  once  let  go  his 
hold  and  said,  *'  I  cannot  kill  a  disarmed  man.'' 

About  the  year  1867  Mr.  Bonner  engaged  Mr.  Prentice 
to  write  for  the  New  York  Ledger  once  a  week  a  colnmn 
under  the  heading  of  '^  Wit  and  Humor,''  whioh  was  con- 
tinued to  the  time  of  his  death. 

One  of  Mr.  Prentice's  literary  friends  in  speaking  of 
Prenticiana  says : 

*' We  see  the  pheDomenon  of  the  poet,  the  philesopher  and  the 
polUician  combined  in  one.  Falstaff-like,  he  is  not  only  witty  in 
himself,  *  but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men.'  So  popular  is  be 
as  a  paragraph! St  that  a  volume  of  his  wit  and  wisdom  has  been 
widely  circulated.  The  many-sided  mind  that  made  the  masterlj 
editor  and  politician  has  given  to  Mr.  Prentice  that  universality 
of  genius  that  can  alone  constitute  the  truly  great  poet — the  pos- 
session of  that  common  sense  which  corrects  the  erratic  caprices 
of  genius,  and  gives  its  true  weight  and  value  to  every  subject  and 
idea.  Such  is  the  kaleidoscopic  nature  of  the  brain  of  George  D. 
Prentice.  His  pathos  is  counter- balanced  by  his  humor;  his  sub 
limity  is  matched  by  his  wit;  the  keen  subtlety  of  his  carcass 
finds  its  counterpoise  in  that  overwhelming  fountain  of  sentiment, 
in  whose  translucent  depths,  gems  of  beauty  dance  forever.  N« 
proposition  is  too  broad  for  his  comprehension,  no  abstraction  t06 
evasive,  no  flower  of  fancy  too  delicate,  and  no  microcosm  too 
minute  for  his  inspection.  In  wit  he  catches  a  joke  in  the  very 
seedy  as  it  were,  before  it  blossoms  into  a  laugh.*' 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Mr.  Prentice  gaye  oui 
Quaker  poet,  John  G.  Whittier,  the  first  start  in  his  liter* 
ary  career.    In  a  recent  conversation,  the  latter  said : 
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"Kjflntrail  woAwh  doho  when  0«ort^  D.  Prentice  «m 
«ditor  of  the  ibrf/Wd  JMiw;  Bltlioui^li  I  Imd  wrilten  coniiiiler- 
»ble  befora,  I  wrote  utd  mt  Moi  s  Tgit  ihin^i  and  ho  ancnuragod 
me,  when  ba  raecmineod«d  ns  lo  take  bi>  (liuco.  Ttiu  (lublUber 
met  ma  mod  I  wMt  dowD,  lad  for  two  jears  I  rctnained  with  the 


Mr.  Ptmtioe  wu  &  grMt  inflenr  from  a  diaaiN  oklled 
"chonaMriptorDin,''>emetiiiLMOftlIed  the  writer'a  oimmp, 
vhioh  ^lowi  itodf  mlj  when  the  luud  triet  to  writ*.  For 
>  long  time  after  thii  troable  began  he  waa  able  to  write 
manj  worda  with  the  thamb  preesed  towarda  the  index 
flager  whea  the  pen  would  fly  from  him  at  if  aome  one  had 
atmckit 

One  morning  not  long  before  bia  death,  while  anflering 
in  tbia  way,  Mr.  Prentice  compoeed  a  beantifnl  aong,  lor 
hii  fkithfnl  friend  Dr.  T.  8.  Bell,  who  bad  been  hia  family 
pbyBician  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  stepped  over  to  the 
Doctor's  office  and  asked  him  to  write  aomethiug  for  him* 
aayiiig,  "  It  ii  for  yon  and  yona  wife." 

Hr.  Prentice  then  dictated  the  following  beantifnl  line^ 
which  were  afterwards  set  to  masio  by  ■  distinguished 
composer. 

"  We're  (bared  eacb  other's  •miles  and  t«ait, 
Through  jears  of  wedded  life  ; 
And  love  baa  blessed  iboso  fleetiog  yesfi  - 
H;  own  and  cherished  wife. 

"  Aod  if  at  time*  the  storm's  dark  shroud 
Has  rested  in  the  air, 
LoTe's  beaming  ii 
And  left  Ibe  rai 

"In  all  OUT  hopes,  in  alloar  drMmi) 
LoTB  is  forcTcr  nigb. 
A  bloMom  in  our  path  it  •«oms, 
A  aunbeaiti  in  our  sky. 
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• 
^'For  all  oar  joy  of  brightest  hue, 
Grows  brighter  in  love's  smile, 
And  there's  no  grief  our  hearts  e*er  knew 
That  love  could  not  beguile." 


•  OHAELES  G.  HALPINE  (Miles  O'EmxY.) 

A  Young  Irish  Poet  appears — Chuck  fuU  of  Wit  and 
Humor — Lyrics  by  the  Letter  "  J7" — •*  Maui  down 
the  Starry  Flag  " — Samboes  right  to  be  kiU — JhrivcOe 
Miles  O^Heilly  settles  it — Major  Halpine  warns  Lin- 
coln— A  night  ride  with  Miles  0*ReiUy — "  Oh!  Chem* 
isette  1  the  fairest  yet " — Miles  O^ReiUy  elected  Hegis- 
ter  of  New  York — Halpine^s  unescpected  Death — 
Forney^ s  Tribute  to  his  Memory, 

TN  the  autumn  of  1854  a  fine-looking  young  man  brought 
•*-  me  a  letter  of  introduction  from  B.  P.  Shillabery  of 
the  Boston  Post.  The  substance  of  the  letter  gave  me  to 
understand  that  the  bearer  was  an  educated  young  Irish- 
man who  had  been  employed  on  the  Post  and  also  on  the 
Carpet  Bag,  a  weekly  humorous  paper  on  which  both  of 
them  had  been  associated. 

The  letter  also  stated  that  the  bearer  was  not  only  a 
brilliant  writer  on  any  subject,  but  a  born  poet  and  a  real 
genius  in  wit  and  humor. 

After  reading  the  letter  I  congratulated  Charles  O. 
Halpine,  for  such  was  his  name — better  known  a  few  years 
later  as  Miles  O'Reilly— on  being  in  possession  of  so  much 
literary  talent.  Young  Halpine  disclaimed  any  of  the 
attributes  which  the  letter  conveyed  ;  he  thought  it  might 
be  one  of  Mrs.  Partington's  last  jokes. 

Mr.  Halpine,  who  at  that  time  was  about  twenty-fiye 
years  old,  handed  me  the  MS.  of  some  verses,  which  he 
offered  to  let  me  have  Avithout  copyright,  if  I  would  risk 
an  edition  at  my  own  expense.    I  liked  the  man  and  his 
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^vnet,  uid  pobliafaed  %  nnAll  edition  of  them  tuider  tha 
title  ot  '*  \jfT\ct,  by  the  letter  H." 

The  book  wm  pnbliahed  anonjinouily,  tor  the  porpoMt 
he  Mid,  <A  tetting  the  pablio  pulse  u  to  hit  poetic  talent, 
if  be  bjd  ujr. 

Tbid  little  Tolnme  of  poems  vu  the  beginning  of  Hal- 
pine's  brilliant  literary,  military  uid  p^iliticul  carcor.  The 
oalhor  easily  foond  employment  a*  an  edltoriul  writer  on 
the  Btrald,  THbunt,  aitd  Timet,  where  ho  was  liberally 
paid  for  hia  ably-written  editorials.  Anil  «ub»oqueotly 
ho  was  connected  with  sereral  weekly  HeDii-litorury  jiaport. 
His  great  venatilitj  of  talent  enabltd  him  to  writo  on 
almost  any  sobjeot  He  was  a  great  favorite  of  Horace 
Greeley,  and  indeed  for  that  matter,  of  both  Henry  J. 
Baymond  and  Jamea  Gordon  Bennett 

The  impnluTe  yonng  Irish  poet  on  one  occasion  lent 
the  editor  of  the  TW^tw  the  following  Terses,  withootany 
cine  to  the  autborohip : 

["The  Uflfted  States  cntter  Jbrrii  hu  been  ordand  by  Pnd- 
deat  Fraoklla  neroe  to  0117  ADthonj  Baroa  from  Boatea  to 
Tirgtaia,  to  be  tbere  •DflaTcd  for  erer."] 

"Hail  to  the  StftTX  and  Strip«a  I 
The  bonitrul  tiftg  all  hail  1 
The  tyrant  ircmble*  now, 

And  Bi  thi;  light  grom*  pale  ; 
The  Old  World  gruan*  in  pain. 

And  turni  her  rjre  to  tee, 

Beyond  thu  Wmii-rn  Uaia, 

Tliia  emhiL-m  of  ihe  Free. 

•■  Bail  to  the  Siripea  and  Stan  t 

Ilnpe  beaini  in  every  ray, 

And  through  ihc  dungrou  ban 

Poloti  out  K  brighier  way. 

The  Old  W.irlJ  ten  the  light 

That  ihall  litr  ccllt  illume, 

And,  ihrinking  Imrk  to  night, 

Opprc*iinn  rcadi  her  doom. 
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<«  All  hail  the  flauntiDg  lie  I 

The  Stars  grow  pale  and  dim^ 
The  Stripes  are  bloody  scars, 

A  lie  tlie  flaunting  hymn  1 
It  shields  a  pirate^s  deck, 

It  binds  a  man  in  chains, 
And  round  the  captive^s  neck 

Its  folds  are  bloody  stains. 

**  Tear  down  the  flaunting  lie  1 

Half-mast  the  starry  flag  I 
Insult  no  sunny  sky 

With  this  polluted  rag  ! 
Destroy  it,  ye  who  can  I 

Deep  sink  it  in  the  waves  t 
It  bears  a  fellow-man 

To  groan  with  fellow-slaves." 

In  the  first  volume  of  Horace  Greeley's  **  History  of  the 
American  Conflict  '^  the  above  soug  is  given  as  a  sample  of 
the  spirit  aroused  by  the  recent  United  States  law  returning 
fugitive  slaves  to  their  masters.  For  years  Mr.  Greeley  was 
charged  with  being  the  author  of  the  verses,  and  as  lute 
as  1872,  when  he  ran  for  President,  the  Southern  politi- 
cians repeated  the  story  that  he  originated  the  **  Flaunting 
Lie.'' 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  1861,  Halpine  sided  with  the 
Union  army,  rendering  good  service  with  both  tongue  and 
pen,  thus  illustrating  in  his  own  person  the  apothegm  **  the 
pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword  ;"  for  although  he  was  a 
brave  and  eflBcient  Federal  oflBcer,  one  song  of  his  alone 
was  probably  more  effectual  in  inducing  the  Irish  element 
of  the  country  to  enlist  in  the  Union  army,  than  all  the 
recruiting  ofiBcers  in  the  Empire  city. 

It  is  well-known  that  negroes,  especially  the  liberated 
slaves,  were  very  repugnant  to  Irishmen,  who,  as  a  rule, 
would  neither  fight  with  a  negro,  or  fight  for  his  freedom. 

During  Major  Halpine's  army  life  in  the  South,  he 
assumed,  in  his  correspondence  to  the  Northern  papers,  the 
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t  apobriqnet  of  "  PriTato  Miles  (yUaUj,"  ua&  mi  for  « long 
'  time  b«UoTed  to  be  a  geiiuiua  UileiUn  prmte  soldier. 

It  wu  while  playing  this  n}j»tlutlieirrolifltbefolloiriDg 
*  ■DDg,  which  became  ivry  popalw  among  the  Irish,  ud  pro* 
!   doood  a  rcTaUion  in  Iho  foclings  towards  the  oontiaband% 
Who  had  beea  armed  by  tbo  Federal  aathoritiei. 

"SAMBO'S  RIGHT  TO  BE  EILT. 

"  BoiiM  Mj  it  U  a  bundn'  ibame 
To  rnnko  the  nikygnrm  flgbt, 
An'  tlmt  tlio  tbniiu  o'  bdn'  kilt 

BaloD^  but  to  tbe  white; 
But  M  tor  Dug,  upon  017  aowl, 

So  librrnl  ftni  wc  hen, 
ru  lat  Sunbu  be  mnrthered  in  pliee  o*  sqatH 
On  aTorf  ilaj  in  tbe  year. 

On  tiei>  daf  in  the  jrear,  bey^ 

An'  Evar;  bour  in  the  day, 
Tba  riglit  u.  be  kilt  111  dirida  wld  U% 
Ad'  dirll  a  word  III  tty. 

**  la  battle'*  wild  commotion, 
I  ibouldo't  at  all  objuct. 
If  Sambo'*  bud;  ibuuia  atop  a  bait 

Tbat  wa*  cumiii'  fur  mc  direct; 
An'  Uie  prod  o[  n  Suutbern  bag'net, 

Bo  liberal  are  we  here, 
HI  r«t)gD  Bud  let  Sambu  take  it, 
Od  oTorj  day  in  ilie  jear. 

On  every  dity  in  ihe  year,  boya, 

An'  wid  none  »(  your  naaty  pride, 
All  m;  rigbt  in  a  Snutbero  bag'net  prod, 
Wid  Sambo  I'll  divide. 

**  Tbe  men  wbo  object  to  Sambo 

Sboukl  take  bii  place  an'  flgbt, 
Aa'  ita  better  to  bave  a  naygur'a  hue, 

Tban  a  liver  tbat't  wake  an'  wbite; 
Tbongh  Sambo'i  blnck  aa  the  ace  o'  apadM, 

Hia  finger  a  trigger  can  puU, 
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An'  his  eye  ruos  straight  oo  the  barrel  ilglil% 
From  under  its  thatch  o'  wool. 
So  hear  me  all,  boys,  darlin't! 

DodH  think  I^m  tippin*  you  chaff, 
The  right  to  be  kilt  VW  divide  wid  him. 
And  give  him  the  largeet  half!  '* 

Major  Halpine  was  at  one  time  during  the  war  quar« 
tered  at  Washington,  and  while  there  on  the  staff  of  Gene- 
ral Halleck,  then  Commander-in-Chief,  he  had  occasion 
frequently  to  call  on  President  Lincoln.  On  one  occasion 
the  following  interview  occurred  :* 

**  *  There  are  two  dangers,  therefore,'  I  wound  up  by  saying  ; 
*  the  danger  of  deliberate  political  assassination,  and  the  mere 
brute  violence  of  insanity.* 

**Mr.  Lincoln  bad  heard  me  with  a  smile,  his  hands  still 
locked  across  his  knees,  and  his  body  still  rocking  back  and  forth 
— the  common  indication  thas  he  was  amused. 

**  *  Now,  as  to  political  assassination,'  he  said ;  '  do  you  think 
the  Richmond  people  would  like  to  have  Hanibal  Hamlin  here 
instead  of  myself  ?  In  that  alternative,  I  have  an  insurance  on  my 
life  worth  half  the  prairie-laud  of  Illinois.  And  besides ' — this 
more  gravely — *  if  there  were  such  a  plot  and  they  wanted  to  get 
at  me,  no  vigilance  could  keep  them  out.  We  are  so  mixed  up 
incur  affairs,  that — no  mutter  what  the  system  established — a  con- 
spiracy to  assassinate,  if  such  there  were,  could  easily  obtain  a 
pass  to  see  me  for  any  one  or  more  of  its  instruments.  To  betray 
fear  of  this,  by  placing  guards,  and  so  forth,  would  only  be  to 
put  the  idea  into  their  heads,  and  perhaps  lead  to  the  very  result 
it  was  intended  to  prevent.  As  to  the  crazy  folks,  Major,  why  I 
must  only  take  my  chances — the  worst  crazy  people  I  at  present 
fear  being  some  of  my  own  too  zealous  adherents.  That  there 
may  be  such  dangers  as  you  and  many  others  have  suggested  to 
me,  is  quite  possible  ;  but  I  guess  it  wouldn't  improve  things 
any,  to  publish  that  we  were  afraid  of  them  in  advance." 

Not  long  before  Mr.  Halpine's  death  I  had  occasion  to 
occupy  a  state-room  with  him  on  one  of  the  Albany  night 
boats.    He  was  in  the  best  of  health  and  buoyant  spirits. 


*  (( 


From  Baked  Meats  of  the  Funeral,"  by  Miles  O'Reilly. 
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ud,  M  •Iwsjs,  ft  doligiitful  coDipaniou.  I  remember  that 
altboQgh  much  fatigued  after  aomo  joarneying,  I  was  very 
doopj,  but  sleep  and  rest  I  know  not.  Hu  niut  continually 
bubliliiij}  OVLT  with  hi»  nnlivd  Iriah  wit,  improvismg  soaga 
and  relating  laagliablo  ouecdutoB. 

i  wtu  not  uwaro  until  that  uight  that  Iio  wtui  troubled 
with  iuBumaia.  A  few  daya  Inter  ]  was  painfully  eturtlod 
ia  reading  in  tbu  morning  pa)>ers  tho  sudditn  and  utivx- 
pecleddraUtof  thiabrilliunt  tnao.  Thufolluvting  very  iuter- 
eating  account  of  the  sad  otent  was  published  in  a  bio- 
graphical slu>tch  of  llidpinf  prefacing  hit  poetical  works, 
which  were  edited  by  h'u  frieud,  Ilobert  B.  Koosovelt,  aod 
pabliahwl  by  Harper  &  Bros,  in  1860. 

"  Earl;  In  tlie  lout  werk  of  bi>  life  hn  hod  written  hia  poem  com- 
BMBonliTa  of  ills  Ir)>li  Legion,  and  va  bU  Bnal  Baturday  bo  wa* 
at  the  olSce  at  tbo  Ciltan  until  about  two  o'clock,  ia  gayer  bumar 
•lul  morn  gvniol  nuMHl  ihiui  u*ual,  altliougb  Iw  wai  iHTtrtably  a 
chumioK  luuipaaiini.  Lat«r  bn  vat  attacked  witb  violent  pain  ta 
tbc  bootl  and  b«  had  rccauno  to  cblomfarm.  Tha  npathecary,  by 
a  waU-totcnlioonl  Imt  untiirtUDato  error,  gnvc  biui  iidilu(«KJ  article 
wlili^li  Nail  uij  I'Ifci'l,  niMl  wliirh  lie  dr(ri^li-(]  imdHldciit  lii  iLrmitttli. 
Tben  lie  »eot  (or  more,  and  under  the  dclnsioD  that  it  alta  wsa 
weak  or  adult  (.-rated,  wliik  it  wa»  actually  of  full  atrcogtb,  inhaled 
too  much  of  it  and  became  iiiRcnniblo.  TIiuk.  by  a  mere  accidcDt, 
a  moM  imporiatil  life  waa  taken  away  from  tlie  public  at  ila  period 
af  greatcht  uMfulnca*.  Uo  died  cro  more  than  half  hia  natural 
term  <il  oclirity  bod  run.  nt  tho  age  of  thlrty-nlDe,  at  a  period 
when  liii  facultiea  were  in  their  moat  perfect  developmcDt." 

Some  of  the  poems  in  the  volume  referred  to  were  taken 
from  hia  "  Lyrica  of  tho  letter  H."  There  are  «  number 
of  ominiona,  however  ;  among  others  the  following  exqata- 
it«  lyric,  with  which  the  latter  volnme  opona  : 

"Oh,  Chcinitettel  the  faireat  yet 

That  e'er  liid  boMim  pumr,  whiter  I 
Thou  doit  out  kuow  what  envioua  woe 
Tlij  veiliDg  anew  bath  given  tbawrilar. 
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^'  So  neatly  frillod — so  pluraply  filled  ! 

And  then  the  eyes  that  shine  above  it  I 
I  sing — I  long — nor  is  it  wrong — 
(At  least  in  song)— dear  girl  to  love  it  t 

*^  Sweet  Chemisette  I  the  coral  set, 

To  chain  thy  folds  in  gentle  duty. 
Fling  round  a  glow  upon  the  snow 

To  heighten  so  thy  blushing  beauty; 
And  ne^er  before,  on  sea  or  shore, 

Did  coral  feel  a  softer  billow — 
Nor  could  the  gold  around  it  rolled, 

Though  ten  times  told,  deserve  the  pillow  I 

^'  Oh,  Chemisette  I  below  thee  met, 

A  rosy  ribbon  binds  her  boddice  ; 
And  in  her  mien  is  clearly  seen 

One  half  the  queen,  and  one  the  goddeML 
Her  voice  is  low,  how  sweet  its  flow! — 

Her  upper  lip  disdains  the  under  ; 
Her  hair  is  like  dark  waves  that  strike 

A  marble  cliff  and  rush  asunder. 

**  Oh  I  ripening  grace  I    Oh  I  radiant  face  t 

When  love  is  love,  it  knows  no  measure  I 
Her  hands  arc  small,  but  yet  can  call 

The  power  of  music  at  their  pleasure. 
And  as  they  peep  from  sleeves  of  deep 

Wide  guipure  lace,  *  la  mode  SamUie^^ 
Her  fingers  seem,  or  else  I  dream, 

Like  stamens  in  the  bells  of  lilies. *' 

Halpinc  was  also  tlie  author  of  two  humorous  Tolumes 
entitled  "  Miles  O'Reilly,  his  book,''  and  "  Baked  Meats  of 
the  Funeral." 

"  Miles  O'Reilly"  Halpine  became  so  popular  among  all 
classes  of  voters,  that  the  year  prior  to  his  death  he  was 
elected  to  the  important  and  lucrative  office  of  Register  of 
New  York,  by  a  majority  of  over  60,000  over  the  Tammany 
nominee. 

Colonel  Forney,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Public  Men,  in 
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printing  the  Lines  of  Miles  O'Beilly  on  the  Downfall  of 
Eichmond  says,  **  they  are  among  the  most  beantif al  pro- 
ductions in  the  English  language ;  recalling  the  handsome 
features  and  royal  gifts  of  Colonel  Charles  O.  Halpine, 
who  was  endeared  to  so  many  during  his  life  and  who 
is  still  so  sincerely  mourned.^  The  following  dosing  lines 
of  one  of  Mr.  Halpine's  most  beautiful  poems  were  written 
not  long  before  his  death. 

"  Oh  I  in  maoy  a  oigbt  of  sorrow, 

When  the  boors  haTe  no  relief^ 
And  the  darkneai  Memt  to  borrow 

Deeper  shadowi  from  oar  grief— 
Then  again,  with  memory  toying, 

Comes  the  Tiiion  of  the  pett,  _ 

And  on  these  our  thoughts  employing^ 

Daylight  breaks  on  us  at  last** 
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Be*(  Delineator  of  Negro  Character — A  Successful  Writer  of 
African  Humor — "  Uncle  Jiemus^'  not  born  in  Africa 
— Fulk'lore  in  the  Old  Plantation — Squirrels,  Jay- 
birtij*,  and  \Vwnl'peckcrtt — A  Printing-Office  in  the 
WooJjt — General  Sherman  icipes  it  out — William  11. 
Setrard  tearhes  Schftol  in  Georgia — Harris  meets  author 
of  Major  Jones*  Courtship — Charles  A.  Dana  and 
John  liigelow —  Wonderful  Tar  Baby  Story. 

TOEL  CHANDLP:R  HAKKIS  has  recently  come  to 
^'  the  fn)nt  as  the  very  Inrat  delineator  of  Southern 
negro  character  which  the  country  has  dovclopcd.  Ilis 
wonderful  *'  Tar  Baby ''  and  other  dialectic  stories,  in 
which  the  shrewd  wit  and  sententious  sayings  of  **  Uncle 
Uemus  '*  are  given,  have  never  been  equaled.  The  negro 
dialect  as  depicted  by  him  being  true  to  the  Tery  life.  His 
19 
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sketches  haye  been  copied  in  the  newspapers  throughout 
the  country^  and  have  been  read  wich  pleasure  and  delight, 
especially  among  Southern  people  or  those  who  haye  liyed 
in  the  South. 

Mr.  Harris  has  become  a  successful  writer,  not  only  of 
African  humor,  but,  as  far  as  I  haye  read,  he  pictures 
equally  well  the  life  and  characteristics  of  the  poor  whites 
in  the  South.  His  '^  Teague  Poteet/'  recently  published 
in  the  Century ^  I  consider  the  yery  best  description  of  the 
'^  Moonshiners''  and  other  kindred  characters  which  has 
yet  been  written. 

The  following  interesting  item,  which  originated  in  a 
Kansas  Oity  paper,  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  Press, 
until  it  is  belieyed  that  the  statement  made  is  liteYnJly 
true  : 

<*  Joel  Charles  Harris,  the  famous  humorist  of  the  AtUuda 
Constitution^  has  had  a  strangely  romantic  career.  His  father 
was  a  missionary,  and  it  was  at  a  small  town  of  Booghia,  on  the 
Southern  coast  of  Africa,  that  Joel  was  bom.  He  was  educated 
by  his  father  and  acquired  a  wonderful  acquaintance  with  foreign 
languages.  He  is  an  adept  Sanskrit  scholar,  and  is  deeply  versed 
in  Hebraic  and  Buddhist  literature.  The  sweetly  quaint  legends 
of  Indian  and  Judean  mythology  have  found  their  way  into  his 
simple  Southern  tales,  and  the  spirit  of  his  philosophy  is  identical 
with  the  teachings  of  Moses  and  Buddha." 

I  have  had  the  best  of  opportunities  of  knowing  that 
all  the  Africa  Mr.  Harris  saw  when  he  was  bom,  was  in 
the  State  of  Georgia. 

On  my  return  from  a  visit  to  Jefferson  Dayis,  in  1880, 1 
stopped  over  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  to  meet  Mr.  Harris  by 
appointment,  having  been  in  correspondence  with  him  con- 
cerning the  publication  of  a  volume  to  be  made  up  of  his 
plantation  stories  which  had  appeared,  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  of  which  paper  he  was  an 
associate  editor,  and  through  which  ho  had,  unexpectedly, 
become  famous  by  his  folk-lore  sketches.    I  found  Mr. 
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Harris  a  very  agreeable  and  intelligent  gentleman^  although 
diflSdent  in  the  extreme.  Becoming  much  interested  in  my 
oonversations  with  him,  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  something 
abont  himself. 

He  told  me  that  he  was  bom  in  Eaton  ton,  Oa.,  in  the 
year  1848,  that  he  early  had  a  great  desire,  or  as  he  ex- 
preftsed  it,  a  desperate  ambition,  to  write  something  that 
rnifrht  appear  in  print.  The  people  who  liTed  in  his 
natiTe  town  seemed  to  be  very  much  interested  in  him,  and 
among  those  who  lost  no  opportunity  to  manifest  this  feel- 
xne  was  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Turner,  whom  ho  met  on  the  street 
one  day,  and  received  from  him  a  copy  of  his  new  paper, 
called  TTie  Plantation,  and  when  he  saw  Mr.  Turner's 
named  printed  on  the  cover  it  gave  him  a  thrill  of  delight, 
not  unmixed  with  awe,  to  know  that  he  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  a  real  editor.  The  latter  lived  on  his  planta- 
tion, a  few  miles  from  Eatonton,  adjoining  that  of  his 
brother,  W.  W.  Turner.  (With  this  gentleman  I  was 
already  acquainted,  having  formerly  published  a  novel 
written  by  him  called  "  Jack  Hopeton  and  His  Friends,^' 
and  tt  very  clever  book  it  was.) 

The  Turner  plantations  wore  known  as  '*  Tumwold," 
sLn<\  there,  in  \HCri,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Turner  began  the  pub- 
lication f»f  the  only  real  country  paper  that  young  Harris 
had  ever  seen,  then  or  since,  as  he  told  me.  It  was  called 
7^  Countryman,  and  were  modeled,  so  the  prospectus  set 
forth,  nfter  TTie  Rambler,  Spectator,  and  other  famous 
papiT^.  The  printing-office  was  in  the  woods,  and  the 
M^uirrels,  the  jay-hirds  and  the  woodpeckers  had  a  lively 
time  eraeking  nuts  and  pecking  away  on  the  roof. 

Mr.  Harris  wiid  the  starting  of  The  Countryman  w&s 
a  vc^ry  fortunate  thing  for  him,  for  in  that  paper  he 
chanced  to  M*e  an  advertisement  for  a  boy  to  learn  the 
printing  trade,  which  he  lost  no  time  in  answering  m 
person  and  was  eugagi<l  at  once  as  an  apprentice. 

He  learned  very  readily  to  set  type,  but  ho  said  that 
DOt  all  he  learned,  as  the  Turner  Brothers  owned  two 
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of  the  finest  private  libraries  in  the  Sonth,  oontaining 
about  four  thousand  volumes,  and  they  were  open  to  him 
every  night.  He  used  to  read  by  a  lightwood  knot  fin 
until  long  after  all  others  had  gone  to  bed. 

Mr.  Harris  said  he  was  not  sure  that  the  opportaniti68 
afforded  him  for  reading  did  him  as  much  good  as  hia 
associations  with  the  simple-minded  country  people.  He 
became  also  much  interested  in  the  negroes,  and  OD^the^ 
Turner  plantations  he  heard  the  legends  and  fdk4<He 
from  the  lips  of  the  negroes  themselves,  which  are  depicted 
in  the  **  Sayings  of  Uncle  Bemus.'* 

All  the  education  that  Mr.  Harris  has  received  was  in 
that  little  country  printing-office  in  the  woods,  and  read- 
ing the  books  from  the  Turner  libraries. 

He  often  made  hunting  excursions  when  a  youngster 
of  sixteen,  with  some  of  the  country  people  among  the 
mountains  in  the  adjoining  counties,  which  he  enjojed 
very  much. 

But  all  of  this  experience  was  put  an  end  to  by  Genenl 
Sherman,  who  marched  through  Eatonton  on  his  way  to 
Savannah,  wiping  out  the  Turners^  mansions*  printing- 
office  and  all. 

1  was  much  interested  to  learn  from  Mr.  Harris  tlttt 
William  11.  Seward,  when  a  young  man,  taught  school  on 
the  Turner  plantation.  I  was  already  aware  that  when  Kr. 
Seward  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age  he  left  Union  Col- 
lege to  teach  in  the  South. 

George  E.  Baker,  in  his  interesting  Memoirs  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward,  relates  the  following  incident : 

*<  Id  the  year  1819,  young  Seward,  who  was  then  in  the  leoior 
class  and  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  withdrew  from  college 
for  about  a  year,  passing  six  months  of  the  time  as  a  teacher  at 
the  south.  1  he  spectacle  of  slavery  could  not  fail  to  make  a  deep 
impression  on  his  mind.  He  witnessed  scenes  which  arooaed  hia 
to  reflection  on  the  subject  and  produced  the  hostility  to  every 
form  of  oppression  which  has  since  become  ingrained  in  his  char- 
acter.    The  following  is  one  of  the  many  iocidonta  which  occv- 
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mi  to  him  during  liis  residence  there.  While  trtveling  in  the 
ioterior  of  the  State,  he  approached  a  stream  spanned  by  a  dilapi- 
dated l>ridge  that  had  become  almost  impassable.  He  forded  the 
riTer  with  no  little  difficulty  and  met  on  the  opposite  side  a  negro 
woman  with  an  old,  blind  and  worn-out  horse,  bearing  a  bag  of 
eum  to  the  mill.  The  poor  slave  was  in  tears  and  manifested  great 
distress  of  mind.  She  was  afraid  to  venture  on  the  bridge,  aud 
the  stream  seemed  too  rapid  and  violent  for  the  strength  of  her 
horse.  She  was  reluctant  to  return  to  her  master  without  fulfill- 
ing her  errand,  being  fearful  of  punishment.  The  heart  of  the 
young  Northerner  was  moved.  He  went  to  her  assistance  and 
attempted  to  lead  the  horse  across  the  bridge,  but  the  wretched 
beast  was  not  equal  to  the  effort.  He  made  a  false  step,  falling 
partly  through  became  wedged  in  among  the  plank  and  timber. 
Seward  tried  in  vain  to  extricate  him;  despairing  of  success,  he 
mounted  hit  own  horse  and  rode  to  the  master^s  residence  and 
informed  him  of  the  accident  and  attempted  to  cxctise  the  slave. 
In  return  for  his  kindness  he  was  met  with  a  volley  of  impreca- 
tions on  himself,  the  slave,  the  horse,  the  bridge  and  all  parties 
and  things  concerned.  His  disgust  at  this  adventure  taught  him 
a  lesson  of  wisdom  which  he  never  forgot.** 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  young  Harris  went  to 
Savannah,  where  he  became  associate  editor  of  the  Savan- 
nah yt'trs  ;  tlie  e<litur  in  chief  of  which  was  the  late  Col- 
0!i«  1  W.  ']'.  'i'hrimpsoii,  author  of  **  Major  Jones'  Court- 
f»hii»  "  and  other  humorous  stories.  Mr.  Thompson  proved 
a  ^<HMi  friend,  and  his  early  encouragement  was  of  great 
ftev^i^tan^e  in  the  beginning  of  the  young  writer's  editorial 
and  lit»rarv  career. 

Mr.  Harris  told  me  that  the  l>eginning  of  the  "  Undo 
E^^mus "  rttories  was  accidental  ;  he  wrote  out  two  or  three 
of  I  hem  as  an  ex|)er1ment,  they  becoming,  much  to  hia 
•urpriso,  immensely  fjopular. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  arrange  with  Mr.  Harris  for 
the  publication  of  the  volume,  **  Uncle  Ilemus  :  His  Songs 
and  Sayings,  the  Folk-r»re  of  the  Old  Plantation."  It  was 
appropriately  illustrated  by  Church  and  Moser,  and  pub- 
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lishcd  during  the  year  1881,  by  D.  Appleton  ft  Oa,  the 

author  introducing  the  book  a8  follows  : 

*'  I  am  advised  by  my  publishers  that  this  book  is  to  be  in- 
cluded in  their  catalogue  of  humorous  publieationSy  and  their 
friendly  warning  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  say  that  however 
humorous  it  may  be  in  effect,  its  intention  is  perfectly  aerions; 
and,  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  volume  writ- 
ten wholly  in  dialect  must  have  its  solemn,  not  to  say  melancholy 
features.  With  respect  to  the  ** Folk-Lore"  series,  my  par- 
pose  has  been  to  preserve  the  legends  themselves  in  their  original 
simplicity  and  to  wed  them  permanently  to  the  quaint  dialect— if 
indeed  it  can  be  called  dialect — through  the  medium  of  which 
they  have  become  a  part  of  the  domestic  history  of  every  Southern 
family ;  and  I  have  endeavored  to  give  to  the  whole  a  genuine 
Havor  of  the  old  plantation.'* 

A  large  sale  of  ''Uncle  Kemus"  was  immodiately 
assured.  Charles  A.  Dana,  one  day  while  calling  at  Apple- 
ton's,  said  to  me,  "  Derby,  you  have  made  a  great  hit."  I 
asked  him  in  what  way  ?  He  answered,  "  *  Uncle  fiemns  ;' 
it  will  not  only  have  a  large  sale,  but  an  enduring  sale.** 
A  few  days  later,  Mr.  John  Bigelow  dropped  in,  and  made 
substantially  the  same  remarks,  adding  :  *'It  will  live  as 
long  as  *  -Jilsop's  Fables.'  "  The  prophetic  words  of  these 
well-known  critics  have  thus  far  proved  true.  Mr.  Harris 
writes  me  that  he  has  a  new  volume  in  the  press  of  James 
R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  his  present  publishers,  entitled  ** Mingo, 
and  Other  Sketches  in  Black  and  White,'*  which  will  be 
looked  for  with  much  interest  by  those  who  have  enjoyed 
** Uncle  Remus  and  Ilis  Sayings." 

The  following  Tar-Baby  story  is  taken  from  "  Uncle 
Remus'  Folk-Lore  of  the  Old  Plantation.*' 

[To  the  readers  unacquainted  with  Uncle  Remns's  Sto- 
ries, it  may  be  well  to  explain  that  they  are  supposed  to  be 
told  to  a  little  boy  on  a  Southern  plantation  before  the 
war,  by  an  old  family  servant.] 

*'  Didn^t  the  fox  neter  catch  the  rabbit,  Uncle  Remus  f  uked 

the  little  boy  the  next  evening. 
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"  B«  ttrnt  might;  uigh  it,  hon»y,  ibo'*  jnu  bBwti— Brer  t 
4id.  One  tla;  Kller  Brer  tUbbit  tool 'iiu  wiil  (]»t  calnmu»  i.^ 
Bitv  Poi  went  t«r  Kuk  tn  g«t  'im  *otiio  tRr,  ra  mix  it  wid  soi 
iQikeatiiu!,  CD  Bx  u|i  a  contiap>imr>  nU  b»  call  a  'l'ar-B«b;.  en  no 
luck  <liib  ja  TWr-Babj  nn  lie  not  'er  in  iln  big  rciad,  va  drn  lie  lay 
off  In  dc  bu*hei  fur  tor  Me  wat  dn  aow»  nun  gwlnotrt  1m.  Kii  U« 
dldo'C  batter  wait  loot;,  nuddcr,  Itaxe  bineby  linre  come  Brer 
Rabbit  pacln' doirn  dc  road— lippltj-clipplljr,  clippitj-lippitf— 
dnrJtMaiy  »  a  jay-bird.  Brer  Vox.  be  lay  low.  Brer  lUbblt 
come  [mneiii'  'long  twel  he  ipy  d«  Tar-Baby,  en  den  lie  (oCch  up 
0D  hit  b#hlme  kg>  like  lie  wuz  'aluiiiah«d-  Do  Tar-Baby,  alieaot 
dw,  ihe  did,  en  Brrr  Tax,  ha  lay  low. 

"  *  Uawnin'  I'  mz  Btor  Rabbit,  seiM— '  oloa  nedder  dia  maw- 
bIb  ' "  actcK. 

"  lb-Baby  ain't  taytn'  anthiB',  <8  Bnr  Vox,  b*  lay  Ibw. 

" '  How  dna  yo'  aymtiuna  Naai  Ur  wg«ahmtB  T  Mb  Bri  Balh 
Ut,BeueL 

"  Brer  Fox,  be  wiak  hla  aye  alow,  ao  lay  low,  m  do  Tar-Bab^, 
riw  aia't  (ftyU'  uuthiB'. 

" '  Ho*  yon  oome  on,  deo  f  I*  joa  doaf  I*  an  Bicr  BabUt, 
■Me*.    '  Eoo  if  yoD  la,  I  kia  boiler  louder,'  eeaei. 

"Tar-Baby  aUy  atill,  es  Brer  Pos,  be  lay  low. 

** '  Tooer  atock  ap,  dafa  w'at  yoa  ia,'  taya  Brar  Rabbit,  aevs, 
'en  rm  gwlater  kyore  you,  dat'i  w'at  I'm  a  gwlnetar  do,'  aeiM. 

"  Bier  Fdi,  be  aorWr  chuckle  in  him  itummuck,  be  did,  but 
Tar-Baby  ain't  «ayia   nuthiu'. 

"  '  I'm  gwioel«r  lara  you  bowler  talk  tor  'apecttubble  fokea  el 
hit'e  do  lai'  ack,'  ke  Brer  Kabbii,  teiee.  '  Bf  you  don't  take  off 
dai   hat  en  lell  me  howdy,  I'm  gwineter  bua'  you  wide  open,' 

"  Tar-Baby  aUy  atill,  en  Brer  Fox,  he  lay  low. 

"  Brer  Rabbit  keep  on  azin'  'im,  en  de  Tar- Baby,  aha  keep  OB 
aayin'  autbin*.  twel  preaenfy  Brer  Rabbit  draw  back  wid  hii  Ha', 
be  did,  en  blip  he  tuck  'er  tide  er  de  head.  Right  dar'a  where  be 
broke  kia  mcrlaiae*  jug.  Hi*  fla'  atuck,  en  he  can't  pull  looea. 
De  ur  hilt  'im.  But  Tar  ilaby,  ahe  lUy  itill,  en  Brer  Fox,  he  lay 
low. 

"'Ef  you  don't  lemme  looce,  I'll  kaock  you  agin,'  aea  Br«f 
Babbit,  aeiee,  en  wid  dat  he  fotch  'ar  a  wipe  wid  de  udder  ban', 
ea  dat  aiuck.  Tar-Baby,  the  ain't  aayin'  ontbin',  en  Brer  Fox,  be 
ley  low. 
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«  <  Ta*ii  me  loose,  fo'  I  kick  de  natal  stuflln'  oaten  yon,*  ses 
Brer  Rabbit,  sezee,  bat  de  Tar- Baby,  she  ain*t  aayin*  nathiii\  She 
dee  hilt  on,  en  den  Brer  Rabbit  lose  de  use  er  his  feet  in  de  same 
way.  Brer  Fox,  be  lay  low.  Den  Brer  Rabbit  sqoall  ont  dat  ef 
de  I'ar-Baby  don't  ta*a  'im  loose  be  butt  'er  cranksided.  Bn  den 
he  butted,  en  his  head  got  stuck.  Den  Brer  Fox,  he  sauntered 
fort',  lookin'  des  ez  innercent  ez  wunner  yo'  mammy's  mockin'- 
birds. 

**  'Howdy,  Brer  Rabbit,'  sez  Brer  Fox,  sesee.  'Yoa  look  sorter 
stuck  up  dis  mawnin','  sezee,  en  den  he  rolled  on  de  groan',  en 
laft  twel  he  couldn't  laff  no  mo'.  '  I  speck  you'll  take  dinner  wid 
me  dis  time.  Brer  Rabbit.  I  done  laid  in  some  calamus  root|  en  I 
ain't  gwineter  take  no  skuse,'  sez  Brer  Fox,  sezee." 

Here  Uncle  Remus  paused,  and  drew  a  two-pound  yam  ont  of 
the  ashes. 

''  Did  the  fox  eat  the  rabbit  f"  asked  the  little  boy  to  whom  the 
story  had  been  told. 

**Dat'8  all  de  fur  de  tale  goes,"  replied  the  old  man.  '*He 
mout,  eu  den  agin  he  moutent.  Some  say  Jedge  B'ar  come  'kmg 
en  loosed  'im-H9ome  say  he  didn't.  .  I  hear  Miss  Sally  oaUin'.  Yoa 
better  run  'long." 
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CHARIES  SCRIBNEH-A.  C.  ARMSTRONa. 

Baktt  A  ScrUmer  tmbark  in  the  Hook  Bunn«t»-~77u  old 
Srtek  CAwrcA  and  TVme*  Building — Andrew  Arm- 
Mronjf  cu  a  yowtg  man  —  Wondtffxl  Succest  of 
HeadUyU  Sook*~N.  P.  WiUW  Queer  Book  TtHa— 
Ik  Marcet  a  tfue^xM/ui  Aut/i&r — A  9100,000  Undtr- 
taking — />ealA  of  CharU*  ikrihntr —  Marion  Sariand'a 
"  Common  Scrtte " — Death  of  Jilair  Scribtter  and 
Sdteard  Htymour — JAtci/clopcdia  Uritannica — /!»• 
MiOion  IhtUan'  Worth  Hold—Cliarlu  Soribna't  Sotu. 

V  EITHKR  m-mt)^r  .^f  the  firm  "f  Rnkor  A  ScriUiwr  h«i 
*  WIT  eififj  ii^iET  ill  ilir  (wMik  l.ij.-iti.s,'.,  «lif(i  theyeat«b- 
luiioJ  ctitnuBoltcB  00  |fu  III  mil  DIB,  111  liiD  jtm  i(^M. 

Uaving  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  John  8.  Taylor, 
whooe  pablicatioua  were  chiefly  of  a  religious  natnre,  they 
located  themselTes  in  the  rear  of  Rev.  Dr.  Qordaer  Spring*! 
charch,  between  Park  Bow  and  Nassan  Street,  where  the 
Naw  York  Timet  building  now  stands. 

Mr.  Baker  had  been  in  the  dry-goods  business,  and  Mr. 
Scribner  a  law  studeut,  baring  recently  graduated  at 
Princeton. 

Tbe  congenial  literary  tastes  of  these  gentlemen  led  them 
to  embark  in  this  now  field  of  enterprise,  and  thas  laid  the 
foandation  of  a  house  which  soon  secured  and  has  since  re- 
tained a  position  m  book  publishing  which  has  not  been 
•xoelled  by  more  than  two  or  three  other  great  honeea  in 
tliis  country. 

Soon  after  their  establishment  in  bniiness,  the  new  flna 
[«1] 
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secured  the  services  of  Andrew  0.  Armstrongy  a  young  man 
who  had  had  experience  while  with  James  A.  Sparks,  then 
a  publisher  of  church  books  and  also  of  the  Churdkmanf 
which  was  then  edited  by  the  Sey.  Dr.  Seabnry,  a  staid; 
advocate  of  the  so-called  Puseyite  books,  then  being  pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  and  which  were  attrad»ng 
much  attention  in  the  religious  world. 

Soon  after  young  Armstrong  became  connected  with  the 
house,  Baker  &  Scribner  published  '^  Napoleon  and  his 
Marshals/^  by  J.  T.  Headley,  a  book  which  immediately 
became  immensely  popular.  It  was  soon  followed  by  its 
counterpart  in  ^'  Washington  and  his  Generals,''  and  after 
that  '^  The  Sacred  Mountains.'^  Of  these  three  works,  not- 
withstanding they  were  held  very  close  in  the  price  to  book- 
sellers, the  marvelous  sale  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
volumes  was  made  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
publication.  Mr.  Headley  was  a  brilliant  writer,  and 
Napoleon,  at  that  time,  was  all  the  rage.  The  '*  Sacred 
Mountains  "  was  even  recommended  to  congregations  by 
clergymen  from  their  pulpits.  The  total  sales  have  ei- 
ceeded  half  a  million  volumes. 

N.  P.  Willis  was  then  in  the  height  of  his  fame,  and 
was  naturally  led  to  Baker  &  Scribner  for  his  publishers, 
as  young  Armstrong  bad  recently  graduated  from  the 
Home  Journal  oflBce.  Although  this  was  nearly  forty  yean 
ago,  Mr.  Armstrong  remembers  very  well  the  experience  of 
the  house  in  arranging  with  Mr.  Willis  for  a  new  uniform 
edition  of  his  prose  works,  with  the  attractive  and  taking 
titles  of  "People  I  have  Met,''  "Life  Here  and  There," 
"  Famous  Places  and  Persons,''  "  Letters  from  Under  a 
Bridge,"  "  Out-doors  at  Idlewild,"  Ac. 

About  this  time  Baker  &  Scribner  arranged  with 
Donald  G.  Mitchell  ("  Ik  Marvel  ")  to  publish  his  first 
work,  entitled  "  The  Battle  Summer,"  being  the  authort 
personal  experience  of  the  Eevolution  in  Paris  in  184S. 
This  book  was  almost  a  total  failure.  His  next  work, 
"  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,"  was  received  with  great  favor  by 
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•  oritifiSUtd  reudiDg  commiiiiitjr.     It  was  soot 
tj  "DreuD  Life."      Botli  u(  tiic»u  volumes  bec^^uo  ' 
LfOpnUr  and  had  a  gtou  sale  st  tha  time,  and  atill    onl 
iUi  n«w  uiitl  uniform  vUitioa«h»riDgrouoiitly  ix 

Mr.  Uitcbell'ii  writiiigji  are  now  placed  aiQ'         t^ 
a  pablicationa  of  tbe  day. 
Wh«n  the  late   ITuiiry  Koniot  oummuQued  bi 
Bro«dway,   aoar  Bloecker  Street,  Mr.  Mitohell 
with  him  hb  the  iigi-toWQ  publiabvr  (while  Stringer  r 

end,  then  occupyiiij;  the  alore  undor  Bamum'e  aii  in, 
werv  the  dowo-town  publiahcrB),  of  m  weekly  brocnurg, 
«otitlL>d  ne  Lorgmttt,  or  Studiva  of  the  Town,  nudor  the 
iMfN  dt  plumt  of  "John  Simon,"  of  which  the  following 
wu  the  proflpectui : 

"  Thii  i*  a  work  lur  the  eiproat  «DtccikluioeDt  of  all  *pUiit«n 
who  wiih  biulMudi;  all  twlle*  wbu  admire  tlicir  own  cbartna:  all 
baatix  «rl)o  an:  capllTalud  wllh  their  own  portrait*);  all  old  ladles 
vba  wiab  to  be  Touag;  all  aulbot*  ituHiriui  ot  tboit  own  worju; 
alt  faabloiililt  In  InTa  witEt  (h«lr  own  poiiiion;  all  nii*iea«ager  lA 
baMca;  all  rich  men  whu  nro  lovera  of  tbcir  lurni^iy;  all  bacba- 
kin  InokiDK  for  a  tortun<^;  all  poet*  infatuated  wlib  tholr  powtin; 
■n  critic*  confident  ot  their  tatte;  and  all  tenaible  men  who  are 
OODtaot  to  be  boneat." 

For  nearly  an  entire  year  the  aDtborsbip  by  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  unknown,  although  many  other  littaraleura 
were  named  as  the  editor  of  this  brilliant  weekly  without 
denying  the  charge. 

Mr.  Baker  died  in  the  year  1850.  Mr.  Soribner  con- 
ducted the  business  for  sometime  thereafter  in  his  own 
name. 

About  this  time  the  late  Doctor  J.  Q.  Holland  brought 
to  Mr.  Scribner  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Henry  Word 
Be«cher,  and  also  s  manuscript  volume  entitled  "Timothy 
Titoomb's  Letters  to  Young  People,  Single  or  Married." 
Doctor  Holland  frankly  told  Mr.  Scribner  that  the  book 
bod  already  been  declined  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  and  by  Derby  &  Jackton,  id  New  York.    In  ex- 
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planation  of  this  it  is  fair  to  say  that  I  examined  the 
manuscript  personally  and  readily  saw  its  salable  qualities, 
but  haying  just  closed  a  contract  with  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  for  his  ''  Lectures  to  Young  Men "  I  deemed  it 
unwise  to  publish  a  book  of  similar  character  at  that  time. 

Like  Mr.  Mitchell's,  Doctor  Holland's  first  book,  ''  The 
Bay  Path,"  was  a  failure.  This  did  not  deter  Mr.  Scrib- 
ner's  prompt  acceptance  of  the  manuscript  of  ''  Timothy 
Titcomb "  for  publication.  The  book  immediately  capti- 
vated the  critics  and  public,  and  the  large  sale  of  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  copies  soon  followed.  His  next 
volume  was  a  poem  entitled  '*  Bitter-sweet/'  soon  followed 
by  ^'  Eatrina  "  and  ''  Mistress  of  the  Manse/'  all  of  which 
sold  more  largely  even  than  '^  Timothy  Titcomb's  Letters.'' 

The  next  important  publication  of  Mr.  Scribner  was  an 
American  edition  of  Lange's  Great  Commentary  of  the 
Bible.  This  was  an  immense  undertaking,  requiring  an  oat- 
lay  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  produce  the 
twenty-five  large  volumes  which  completed  the  work. 
Lange's  Commentary  is  edited  by  Bev.  Dr.  Phillip  SchaS 
and  has  proved  a  great  commercial  success.  About  this 
time,  Mr.  Armstrong,  who  had  been  with  Mr.  Scribner,  as 
before  stated,  until  1847,  was  admitted  into  the  firm. 

Mr.  Charles  Scribner  died  in  1871,  having  been  in  active 
business  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  unexpected  death 
while  traveling  in  Europe  was  much  regretted  by  the  book- 
selling fraternity.  I  had  known  and  respected  him, — as 
well  as  Mr.  Baker, — from  the  time  he  commenced  business. 
Mr.  Scribner  seemed  to  know  by  intuition  the  merits  of  a 
good  book.  He  was  conscientious  in  the  highest  degree  in 
giving  his  imprint  to  any  book  published  by  his  house. 

After  his  death  the  firm  was  re-organized  as  Scribner, 
Armstrong  &  Co. 

The  first  great  hit  of  the  new  firm  was  a  book  by 
Marion  Harland,  entitled  '^  Common  Sense  in  the  House- 
hold.'' The  author  had  suggested  such  a  work  to  her  pub- 
lisher O.  W.  Carleton,  who  did  not  encourage  her  in  the 
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andcrtaklng  ;  but,  nothing  daanted,  ehe  set  to  work,  pre- 
parod  tbc  MS.  and  offtsred  it  to  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co. 
Tbcy  arcvpt«d  it,  not  expecting,  however,  to  realize  more 
than  a  mnderata  profit.  Both  anthor  and  pQblishora  were 
grtntlj  sarprisod,  sa  tbe  sale  rcaohed  tho  cttruordinar^r 
figure  of  nearly  200,000  copioB. 

Mr.  Armstrong  retired  from  the  Arm  in  187S,  and  sinco 
that  period  has  eondnctcd  a  snocossful  publishing  businoaa 
nnder  the  namo  of  A.  0,  Armstrong  ft  Son. 

The  firm  was  again  re-orfianixed  under  tbc  style  of 
Charlei  Scribncr's  Sons,  Hr.  Scribner'a  eldest  eon,  Blair 
Scribner,  becoming  the  head.  Tbe  hotise  was  again  to 
•offer  a  great  lose  in  the  death  of  this  young  man,  who  b 
tuT  to  worthily  fill  the  vacant  place  left  by  his  fiithb. 
Bis  death  and  that  uf  Mr.  Kdward  8i*ymour,  who  bod 
nountly  bean  admitted  aa  a  partner,  occaeioned  much  sorrow 
>od  n^T*t  among  all  nhn  knew  Ihe  worth  of  these  intulli' 
gnt  aod  enterprising  gentlemen. 

A  younger  brollior.  Charlcx  Scribncr,  now  oontinnoa  the 
Itfgr  bnc)n(',<"  uf  ihin  concern,  undi-r  the  same  style  as  that 
of  his  prvdecesBors. 

The  most  notable  among  the  publications  of  the  preaent 
firm,ia"Tbo  Encyclopedia  Britannica/'wbich  in  onesenie 
is  tbe  greatest  cycIope<lia  ever  pobliflbod.  It  may  bo  well 
called  the  cyclopedia  for  tbc  specialist,  treating  as  it  does, 
exhauatiTely,  on  science,  philosophy,  history,  literature  and 
biography,  an  exceptional  feature  of  the  last  subject  being 
tbe  absence  of  any  biographical  notice  of  living  persona, 
DO  matter  how  important  such  a  personage  may  be. 

Unlike  the  other  largo  publishing  houses,  that  founded 
by  Charles  Scribncr  has  never  printed  or  bound  a  single 
volume  of  its  own  publications,  having  no  printing-office 
or  bindery  connected  with  the  establiabment.  This  is  an 
advantage  in  many  respects,  as  the  attention  of  the  honae 
if  not  diverted  into  other  channels  than  that  of  tbe  pobli- 
cation  of  their  own  books. 
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THE  BEECHER  FAMILY. 

Xj/man  Beecher  and  his  Gifted  Children — BemariabU 
family  of  Authors — Six  Sermons  on  Intemperance — 
ITie  aged  Pastor'* a  Return — A  young  Wtfe  ait  seventy- 
five —  Catherine  Beecher  as  an  Author —  Gayest^  kindest 
and  merriest  of  Women — Tragic  Death  of  her  Lover — 
Her  success  as  a  Teacher —  Yankee  Girls  go  West  to 
get  married — Edward  Beecher  as  an  Author —  Wifre 
going  to  give  you  Bell  to-morrow — A  religious  and 
commercial  standpoint — George  Beecher*s  vnmderful 
Memory — Bow  Benry  Ward  was  cheated — Dragie 
Death  of  George  Beecher, 

T^HIRTY  years  ago  a  writer  in  the  North  American 
Eevietv  said,  '*  The  Beecher  family  almost  constitute 
a  genus  by  themselves.  The  same  type  of  mind  and  style 
is  reprodnced  in  the  writings  of  the  venerable  father  and 
his  singularly  gifted  children/' 

Nearly  three  decades  have  passed  since  the  above  asser- 
tion was  made,  and  many  additional  volumes  have  been 
given  to  the  world,  written  by  this  remarkable  family  of 
authors.  There  is  no  record  of  any  such  distinction  in 
letters  in  this  country,  or  indeed  in  the  world. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  talk  of  if  not  for  the  Beecher 
family,  as  authors  of  books,  inasmuch  as  I  have  been  the 
publisher  of  works  written  by  at  least  five  of  them. 
Although  I  had  met  and  conversed  occasionally  with  the 
venerable  founder  of  the  family,  the  late  Rev.  Lyman 
Beecher,  D.D.^  I  was  familiar  with  but  one  of  his  boaka, 
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md  that  wu  bia  "  Six  Sermons  on  Intern  poranco,"  llio  do- 
i|Dcncc  of  which  hu  never  be<tii  cqnallcd  in  &ny  dtscoaraea 
on  tliat  subject.  "  Beecher  on  Intcmpcranco "  wm  » 
funiliar  rolumo  in  booknitoroa  htJf  a  cviitury  ago. 

In  Henry  Ward  fieecher's  "  Star  Papers,"  nnder  the 
title  of  the  "  Aged  Pastor's  Boturn,"  ho  ^iros  the  follow- 
ing interesting  tocunnt  of  hix  vjjiil  to  hia  native  plaoe, 
Litoblti^M,  Cunnecticat,  with  bis  venerable  father,  who  bod 
be«n  absent  from  bis  former  puri»h  for  ueurly  forty  jvut : 

"  Th«  iMst  d>j  It  wu  seat  out  fmr  and  wid«  that  Dr.  Ilccchcr 
WM  In  towD.  Thoujih  the  grfU  bwlj  al  hi*  formur  parlshlooer* 
Iwd  puatd  mwmj,  aoiaa  rrmaiDrd  that  were  old  when  lie  pnached 
llcra.  Aa  we  pau«d  tlte  gnTsyaril  coming  loto  lowo,  dij  fatber, 
poialiBg  U>\1  *a,ld,  '  Tboro  iitfae  conKroftatiuri  to  wLicbl  pr«acbcd 
wh»  I  WM  htro.'  Silent  dow  tod  withnat  tottmoTj.  Tho  udood- 
•ciotiB  aMnnhlj  gvtv  no  grcetlDg  m  wc  patsed,  but  kept  tbair 
lonft  Sa1>balti  without  livll  or  lilhTng-mauI  Bnt  tmnir  f«t 
trmaiDrd  alive.  Men  now  otSUj  jran  were  bo;i  when  mjr  fatber 
left.  TboM  who  liliuhed  to  think  of  love  and  busband  tlira,  now 
meked  Ihvlr  grand cbild re n'*  cradle  !  ThoM  who  witra  thvn  tn 
til*  priam  o!  miJdln  lifu  wero  nuw  rcuarablo.  And,  Indecil, 
LitehOcId  is  the  iMt  place  in  which  one  should  settle  whodesires 
to  go  carlj  to  his  rest.  It  leem*  difficult  to  obtain  release  from 
earth  od  this  clear  hill-top.  Hen  are  counted  Terj  joung  at  fifty 
and  sound  at  seTcnt;-flTe,  and  not  verjr  old  at  eightj.  One  old 
man,  near  nioetj,  modestly  told  us  that  bis  mind  had  been  affected 
by  a  shock  ;  but  surclj  he  had  more  wit  and  sprlghtliDess,  after 
all  his  loM,  than  most  men  have  to  begin  with.  He  was  pecu- 
liarly thanklul  that  while  he  was  loo  old  to  do  much  bimselt,  Ood 
had  been  pleased  to  give  himajoung  wife.  Bbe  wuoolyserenty- 
fire,  h«  informed  us. 

"  A  man  past  eighty,  going  through  the  streets  to  visit  all  tba 
faibeta  and  mother*  in  Israel,  who  had  been  young  in  bis  ministry 
there,  wm  a  scene  not  a  little  memorable. 

''One  patriarch,  in  hia  ninety-ninth  year,  whan  hia  former 
pMtor  came  into  the  room,  ipoke  not  a  word,  bnt  rose  up  and 
patting  his  trembling  arm*  about  hia  neck,  burst  inU>  tears.  Did 
be  SM  ia  that  moment,  as  by  the  opening  of  a  door,  all  the  way  be 
had   walked  till   that  hour,   snd   all   the  companiona  who  had 
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walked  with  him  ?  And  did  he  feel,  ttanding  by  the  Tencrabk 
pastor,  two  old  men,  how  few  there  were  that  jet  kept  itep  with 
him  upon  the  bleak  way  of  life  ? 

**  Passing  his  own  former  home,  my  father  broke  oat  with  « 
swing  of  his  arm,  '  Oh,  how  many  thoughts  and  aasociatioiis  haag 
abont  that  place  1  They  fill  the  air  like  Bwanna  of  beea,  and  yet 
I  cannot  speak  to  one  of  them.' 

'*The  particular  errand  which  brought  oe  to  Litchfield  was  a 
lecture.     A  new  organ  was  to  be  bought.    All  Litchfield  boji 
were  permitted  to  help.      Our  contribution  waa  aaked  in  the 
shape  of  a  lecture,  and  it  was  soon  done.     Then  the  aged  pastor 
came  forward.     A  crowd  of  old  and  young  gathered  at  the  pulpit 
stairs  to  grasp  the  hand  that  had  baptized  them,  or  bad  broken  to 
them  the  bread  of  life.    It  was  a  scene  of   few  worde.    One 
woman  gave  her  name,  but  was  not  recognised  in  her  married 
name.     Sbe  then  mentioned  her  maiden  name.     That  touched  a 
hidden  spring.     Both  burst  into  tears  but  spoke  no  words.    The 
history  came  up  instantly  before  both,  but  silently,  which  bad 
occasioned  the  preaching  of  those  '  Six  Sermons  upon  Intemper- 
ance.'   That  volume  is  in  every  land  on  earth,  and  in  many  buh 
guages.     It  is  preaching  and  working  with  unwasting  vigor. 
Those  that  read  it  know  only  that  it  is  a  cry  and  pleading  tbit 
few  men  can  hear  without  deep  feeling.    But  not  many  know 
that  it  was  a  cry  of  love,  the  utter  effort  of  a  heart  of  love  to  stTt 
a  dear  friend  imperilled,  or  two  friends,  rather  closely  related." 

Catherine  E.  Boecher,  the  eldest  child  of  Lyman 
Beecher,  was  the  anthor  of  no  less  than  ten  difiFerent  worb 
published  by  Harper  &  Bros.  The  most  popular  of  these 
was  "  Domestic  Economy ''  and  "  Domestic  Beceipta" 
The  annual  income  from  her  copyrights  enabled  her  to 
exercise  those  educational  charities  for  which  she  was 
noted.  Eev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  a  recent  interestug 
interview,  said  to  me  : 

*'  My  sister  Catherine  was  one  of  the  gayest,  kindest 
and  merriest  of  women  in  early  life,  until  the  loss  of  Pro- 
fessor Fislier,  of  Yale  College,  to  whom  she  was  engaged 
at  the  time  he  was  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Ireland  in  the 
ship  Albion.  His  tragic  end  nearly  killed  her.  She  used 
to  be  in  floods  of  grief.     It  nearly  upset  her  futh.     Finalljy 
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the  began  to  feel  that  her  life  mast  be  saved  by  attempting 
to  do  good.  This  resolution  was  the  means  of  her  going  to 
taacb.  She  founded  the  celebrated  Hartford  Female 
Seminary.  For  all  sports  and  fun,  and  games  and  frolics, 
▼riting  snatches  of  poetry  and  everything  of  that  kind,  she 
was  as  finely  equipped  as  any  person  I  ever  knew  in  my 
life.  She  was  very  industrious,  always  busy  and  very  faith- 
fnly  and  she  was  a  companion  to  her  older  scholars  and  one 
of  the  merriest  of  the  merry.  There  was  nothing  on  earth 
more  delightful  and  happy  than  the  relations  she  bore  to 
her  upper  cLisses  in  school 

There  was  some  theological  question  up  at  one  time  at 
Andover,  and  Dr.  Leonard  Woods,  one  of  the  professors, 
had  made  some  statements,  which  Catherine  reviewed  and 
pabli^hcd  it  anonymously  in  one  of  the  magaxines.  It  was 
ao  vigorous  that  Dr.  Woods  thought  he  had  found  an  an* 
tagonist  worthy  of  his  steel,  and  elaborately  answered  it 
Catherine  repliod,  and  lie  answered  that,  and  then,  to  his 
iofinitti  disgust,  he  found  his  opponent  was  a  woman,  and 
ho  dropped  his  pen,  for  at  that  time  people  did  not  think 
womori  won*  wc.rth  much  as  controversialists. 

CatluTino  aftiTwanld  became  oininently  ])ractical.  After 
Icsivin;:  Ikt  school  »he  devoted  herself  to  etjUiblishiiig  nor- 
m:il  M-iiools  in  the  West.  She  was  verv  much  interested  in 
ai'ndin;;  (  I.-isimm  c)f  teachers  to  the  Western  States  through 
Gowrnor  Slade  of  Vermont.  Some  ridiculed  the  plan 
by  H44yni;(  they  jiever  taught  a  year,  as  they  were  all  very 
§4j*tn  iiiitrricd  ofT.  (fovi-rnor  Slade*s  reply  was  '  that  is  the 
bi'pi  tiiiti;^  atxait  it.  Vou  will  tind  every  lawyer,  physician 
and  pr'»f--snr  all  througii  the  West  will  select  one  of  theso 
edui-alt-d  Yankee  girls.  Then  when  any  enterprise  requir- 
ing puhlio  fiMiit  is  started,  you  will  tiud  every  man  who 
hart  niarri«*d  one  of  these  Yankee  school-ma*ams  will  become 
an  i*rithu/<iaMli(!  adviM-ate  of  it.* 

All  h<-r  life  long  Catherine  dreadetl  pain,  and  it  pleasei 
G'i'l  t'i  let  her  go  to  sleep  without  consciousness  of  feebio- 
oess  and  to  wake  up  in  ileaven.*' 
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The  last  time  I  met  Miss  Beecher  was  daring  her  Tisit 
to  the  South  at  Aiken  in  1870.  She  was  then  planning,  in 
connection  with  the  late  Oeorge  Merriam^  the  organizing 
of  outdoor  schools  to  educate  young  ladies  in  botany  and 
floriculture^  in  which  undertaking  she  was  much  interested. 

Bev.  Edward  Beecher ^  D.D.,  is  the  author  of  sereral 
works  upon  theological  subjects,  the  most  prominent  of 
which  are  the  ^'  Conflict  of  Ages  "  and  the  '^  Ooncord  of 
Ages/'  the  latter  having  been  published  by  my  flrm  in  1860. 

His  latest  work,  entitled  ^^  Future  Retribution,''  was 
published  by  the  Appletons.  A  friend,  who  was  con- 
nected with  the  publishers,  meeting  fiev.  Henry  Ward, 
one  day  said  :  "  We're  going  to  give  you  hell  to-morrow, 
Mr.  B^cher."  The  Plymouth  pastor  looked  at  the  qieak^ 
in  astonishment,  and  askeJ,  **  What's  up  now  ?"  '*0h^" 
replied  his  friend,  ^'I  refer  to  your  brother  Ed ward^s  book 
on  ^  Future  Retribution/  which  the  Appletons  pabliah 
to-morrow."  Mr.  Beecher  said,  ''You  are  getting  bka- 
phemous."  His  friend  replied,  ''I  am  only  following  yoar 
pulpit  remarks  made  some  years  ago."  ''But,"  said  Mr. 
Beecher  laughingly,  "  I  used  them  from  a  religious  stand- 
point." **  And/'  replied  the  friend,  "  I  used  mine  from  a 
commercial  standpoint." 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  the  Plymouth  pastor  about 
the  several  members  of  his  family,  he  spoke  as  follows  of 
kis  brother.  Rev.  George  Beecher : 

"  The  first  year  or  two  of  my  preaching,  I  did  not  enjoy 
it.  At  one  time  my  brother  George  came  to  Lawrence- 
burgh  to  preach  for  the  communion  season,  which  lasted 
for  a  week.  We  preached  alternately.  When  George 
preached  the  first  sermon,  I  came  home  and  said  to  my 
wife :  *  I  never  felt  as  much  indisposition  to  go  into  the 
pulpit  again  as  I  do  now.'  But  I  struggled  against  it 
The  next  night  I  preached,  and  George  came  home  and 
said  to  his  wife  :  '  Well,  Sarah,  since  I  have  heard  Henry 
preach  I  feel  as  if  I  had  not  been  called  to  the  ministry.' 

"  If  George  had  lived  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  ahlnt 
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a  question.  We  started  right  off,  and  there  wasn't  one 
word  spoke  in  the  carriage  all  the  way  home.  The  manner 
in  which  he  said  it  led  me  to  suppose  that  George  had  de- 
liberately committed  suicide.  It  was  not  until  we  got 
home  that  we  learned  what  the  facts  were.  The  relief  was 
so  great  that  it  almost  took  away  the  sting  of  his  death. 
I  have  often  had  the  curiosity  to  know  how  Qeorge  would 
have  met  all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  from  that 
day  to  this.'' 


HARRIET  BEECHER  STOWE. ' 

Harriet  JSeecher  Stowe^s  fame  as  an  Author — Immense  Sale 
of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ''—Its  Publication  in  M 
Languages — Magnificent  Testimonial  to  its  Author — 
"  Uncle  Tom  toas  given  to  me*' — ^* IwiU  have  some 
Slipper  " — Archbishop  Whatelet/^  Oladstone  and,  Dean 
Al/ord—Thet/  praise  ''The  Minister's  Wooing"-- 
Professor  Stowe  an  Author, 

npHIS  most  famous  writer  of  the  Beecher  family,  and 
-*-  author  of  the  most  celebrated  work  of  fiction  ever 
published  in  America  or  indeed  in  the  world  during  the 
present  century,  first  became  well  known  as  an  author  in 
1852,  when  the  world-renowned  *' Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
first  appeared  as  a  serial  in  the  National  Era^  an  anti- 
slavery  paper  then  published  in  Washington. 

It  was  afterwards  issued  in  two  volumes  in  book  form 
by  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  The  sale  of  nearly  a  half  million 
of  copies  in  this  country  alone  in  five  years,  is  without  a 
parallel ;  this  was  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  it«  sale 
has  continued  unabated,  many  thousands  being  sold  annu- 
ally. That  the  interest  in  the  story  of  Uncle  Tom  does  not 
readily  die  out,  is  manifested  by  the  continual  representa- 
tions in  the  theatres,  for  which  it  has  often  been  drama- 
tized.     The  sale  of   "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  in  foreign 
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eonntriu  ii  thus  grftphioally  deicribed  in  a  loog  •iticto 
pablithed  in  the  Edinburgh  SevUw,  of  April,  1855. 

"TIm  flrat  LoBdoB  edition  itai  piibliatiud  In  Kay,  1853,  and 
waa  not  Utfft ;  for  tba  Europaan  pnpularilf  of  a  picture  of  nvgro 
life  waa  doubted.  But  in  11m  toWowiag  twplti»li«>r  tlw!  London 
pubtitbera  furaiabed  to  one  bouiu!  10,000  cupiua  per  day  for  about 
fear  weeka,  nod  bad  to  emploj  1,0(K>  ponoii*  in  preparing  copjcn 
to  aopply  the  geDenl  demand.  Wc  canoui  rotiuw  It  beyond 
IBSS  ;  but  at  tbat  time,  mure  tUan  a  cnillian  copic*  bad  bocn  aold 
in  Enjtland,  probably  ten  tlmea  lu  many  w  liave  Ucun  »uld  of  any 
otbcr  work,  cicept  tbe  Bible  and  Pray«r  Ikxtk.  In  France, 
'Uncle  Ton'  atlll  oovara  the  •Lnp-wimluwa  of  the  Buulevarde, 
nod  oae  publieber  alone,  Emmiice  Bnrin,  hai  aent  OUl  live 
dUenat  edillona  in  different  form*.  Before  Ihv  xnd  of  IBAS.  it 
h«d  been  Iranalsted  into  Italian,  it««ltili,  Dauikb,  buicb.  Plem- 
iab,  Qerman,  PoUab  and  Megyar.  TUeiw  arc  two  diltcreiit  Duicb 
■■d  twelre  diflarent  Oarman  tratiBlationi,  ond  the  Italian  uanala- 
tioa  enjuya  tbe  honor  of  tbe  Pufto'i  proUibitina.  It  liaa  been 
dramaiiied  in  tventy  different  formi  and  actad  In  eTcry  capital  in 
Bafope  aad  in  tbe  fne  Statea  ol  Amctioa." 

Tlic  galea  abroad  have  been  so  Urge  that  tbe;  cannot  be 
compated,  and  on  them  no  copyright  returns  have  ever 
been  nKx.-ircd  by  tho  author.  Slic  bus,  however,  something 
which  she  ralnps  more  than  copyright,  and  that  is,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  place  assigned  her  in  English  literature  by  the 
moet  eminent  critics  in  the  world,  the  letters  and  addresses 
which  she  has  received  from  foreign  states,  cities  and 
towns  as  noted  below. 

The  following  statement  appears  in  a  bibliograpliical 
acconnt  prefixed  to  a  late  edition  of  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  published  by  Ilonghton,  Hifflin  A  Co. 

"  The  neit  step  in  the  history  of  '  Uncle  Tom '  was  a 
iDoeting  at  Stafford  House,  when  fjord  Shaftesbury  recom- 
nended  to  the  women  of  England,  the  sending  of  an 
*  affectionate  and  Chriatiun  address  to  the  women  of 
America.'  This  address,  composed  by  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
was  taken  in  band  for  lignatures  by  energetic  cauTaMer* 
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in  hU  parts  of  England,  and  also  among  resident  En^ish 
on  fcho  Continent.  The  demand  for  signatures  irmt  as 
far  as  the  City  of  Jerasalem.  When  they  were  all  col- 
lected, the  document  was  forwarded  to  the  CMre  of  Mrs. 
Stowe  in  America,  with  a  letter  from  Lord  Carlisle,  re- 
commending it  to  her  to  be  presented  to  the  ladies  of 
America  in  such  way  as  she  should  see  fit. 

''  It  was  exhibited  first  at  the  Boston  Anti-SlaTery  &ir 
and  now  remains  in  its  solid  oak  case  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  pos- 
session, a  lasting  monument  of  the  feeling  called  forth  by 
'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  ^  It  is  in  twenty-six  thick  folio  toI- 
umes,  solidly  bound  in  morocco  with  the  American  eagle 
on  each.  On  the  first  page  of  the  first  Tolame  is  the  ad- 
dress beautifully  illuminated  on  vellum,  and  follawing,  the 
subscriber's  names,  filling  the  Tolumes.  There  are  fife 
hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  names  of  women  of  every  rank  of  life,  from  the  near- 
est in  rank  to  the  throne  of  Eugland  to  the  wiTes  and 
daughters  of  the  humblest  artisan  and  laborer/' 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Mrs.  Stowe  at  her  beautiful 
Hartford  home,  I  was  favored  with  an  opportQnity  to  ex- 
amine the  treasures  above  referred  to.  I  was  also  both 
interested  and  amazed  to  see  the  different  editions  of  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin.  Besides  the  thirty-five  different  editions 
of  that  work  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  there  were  nine- 
teen translations  in  different  languages,  in  which  Uncle 
Tom  aj)pears  under  the  following  curious  titles.  It  is  called 
in  French,  "  La  Cose  de  TOncle  Tom ;"  in  (JermaD, 
''  Oncle  Tom's  Htttte  ; "  in  Danish,  ''  Onkel  Tomas ; "  in 
Dutch,  *•  De  Negerhut ; "  in  Flemish,  "  De  hut  van  OnkeJ 
Tom  ;"  in  Hungarian,  "  Tama's  Batya ;"  in  Italian,  "L* 
Capanna  dello  Zio  Tommaso  ; "  in  Polish,  *'  Ohata  Wuja 
Tomasza;"  in  Portugese,  '*  A  Cabana  do  Pal  Thomaz;" 
in  Spanish,  '^  La  Cabana  del  Tie  Tomas ; "  in  Bnssian, 
"Khizhina  dyadi  Toma;"  in  Swedish,  "Onkel  Tom's 
Stuga." 

Blackwood's  Magazine,    in  an  article  of  more  thaa 
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thirty  pages,  devoted  to  the  examioation  of  the  literarj 
meriti  of  '*  Uncle  Tom's  Oabin,''  Tiefriiig  it  solely  as  a  work 
of  art,  thus  sommed  ap  its  opinion  of  the  author  : 

**  Mil.  Slows  is  aoquestionsblj  a  woawn  of  geoius,  acd  that  is 
a  word  ws  always  use  charily,  regardiog  genius  as  a  thing  per  as 
different  from  talcat,  in  its  highest  deTelopioent,  altogetlier,  sad 
ia  Iliad.  Quick aefs,  shrewdness,  energy,  intensity,  may  and  fre- 
quently do  accompany,  but  do  not  conatitute  genius.  Ita  diTine 
spark  is  the  direct  and  special  gift  of  God  ;  we  cannot  completely 
analyse  it,  though  we  may  detect  Its  presence  and  tlie  nature  of 
■umy  of  ita  attributea,  by  its  action ;  and  the  skill  of  high  criticism 
la  rvquiaite  In  order  to  distinguish  betweenthe  feata  of  geniua  and 
the  operation  of  talent.  Now,  we  imagine  that  no  person  of  geniiu 
can  read  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin  and  not  feel  in  glowing  contact  with 
gaaiua — generally  gentle  ami  temler,  but  capable  of  rising  with 
its  theme  into  very  high  regions  of  dramatic  power.  Thia  Mrs. 
Bcowe  has  done  several  times  in  the  work  before  us— exhibiting  a 
passion,  an  intensity,  a  subtle  delicacy  of  perception,  a  melting 
leadernrsa,  which  are  as  fsr  out  of  reach  of  mere  talent,  however 
well  trained  and  experienced,  aa  the  prismatic  colors  are  out  of 
reach  of  the  born  blind.  But  the  genius  of  Mrs.  Stowe  is  of  that 
kind  whicli  iiistinetiTely  •ddrcsM^s  itm*If  to  the  sfTectionfl  ;  and 
though  uioftt  at  home  with  the  gentler,  it  can  l>e  yet  foarlejuly 
familiikf  with  the  fierccHt  pnHHiuiiH  which  cun  agitate  niid  reud  tiie 
human  brcuHt.  With  the  uiie  hUu  can  exhibit  uu  ex(|uiiiite  tender- 
ne««  Hiiti  fiympathy  ;  watching  the  other,  liuwever,  with  Htern  but 
calm  »crutiiiy  ami  <leliiieulinf(  both  with  a  truth  and  simplicity  in 
the  one  cane  touching,  in  the  other  really  terrible.*' 

Mn».  Stowo  once  said  to  mo,  while  speaking  of  her 
brother,  *'  Ilciirv  wrote  me  lie  wouldn't  read  Uncle  Tom's 
Caliin,  but  he  couMn^t  help  it.'  And  said  he,  'If  you  ever 
writo  fUch  another  l)<>ok,  I  will  kill  you,  if  I  have  to  go 
around  thr  world  to  find  von.  You  have  taken  more  out 
of  luv  th.iii  a  wholoyt-ar  of  pri'aeliing.  I  wisli  tliat  all  the 
ala^e)ioltK-r<«  in  tlu*  South  and  all  the  Nortlirrn  .*i}'ni}iathi2- 
ers  with  thtin  were  hhut  n[)  fur  a  C4'ntnry  and  obliged  to 
lead  LTiiclu  Tum*s  Cabiu.'     I  will  ttay  this  for  Henry.    I 
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never  heard  him  speak  a  cross  word  in  all  my  life.     I  have 
been  yerj  intimate  with  him  and  have  seen  him  under  Tery 
trying  circa mstances.   He  is  the  sweetest  tempered  person, 
although  he  is  my  brother ;  he  is  a  mighty  fellow  and  all 
feeling.     When  he  is  angry  he  doesn't  say  anything ;  he 
shuts  his  mouth  and  sits  still.    Henry  doesn't  look  like  the 
traditional  idea  of  the  saints,  but  he  is  one.     Those  saints 
were  generally  rolling  up  their  eyes  and  wearing  long  feces. 
He  doesn't  dd  anything  of  that  kind.     He  jokes  and  bbjb 
good-natnrcd  things.     I  think  good-natnre  is  a  virtue.    1 
consider  that  God  loves  good-natnred  people.'* 

At  the  garden  party  given  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Stowe  to 
commemorate  her  seventieth  birthday,  in  June,  1882, 1  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  refer  to  these 
different  editions  of  Uncle  Tom's  Oabin  in  foreign  langu- 
ages, in  the  following  felicitous  lines  : 

'*  If  every  tongue  that  speaks  her  praise^ 
For  whom  I  shape  my  tinkling  phraeey 

Were  summoned  to  the  table. 
The  vocal  chorus  that  would  meet, 
Of  mingled  accents,  harsh  or  sweet, 
From  every  land  and  tribe,  would  beat 

The  polyglots  of  Babel. 

"  Briton  and  Frenchman,  Swede  and  Dan«^ 
Turk,  Spaniard,  Tartar  of  Ukraine, 

Hidalgo,  Cossack,  Cadi, 
High  Dutchman  and  Low  Dutchman  toOy 
The  Russian  serf,  the  Polish  Jew, 
Arab,  Armenian  and  Mantchoo, 

Would  shout,  *  We  know  the  lady  I » ^ 

Mr.  Beecher,  on  the  occasion  referred  to  abore,  in  hii 
eloquent  and  feeling  remarks^  said  : 


**  I  don^t  know  whether  it  is  in  good  taste  for  any  other 
ber  of  my  father^s  family  to  join  in  the  laudation  of  Mrs.  Stowe, 
but  if  it  is,  I  am  a  very  proper  one  to  do  it.  I  know  that  for  a 
long  time  after  the  publication  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  there  were  a 
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gnU  umajr  my  «1m  [wople  wlio  naid  thrjrknew  ihnt  the  tivrer 
«rule  It  bcrwtf,  but  lt»t  I  did.  Thn  mmtcr  ul  last  biH:iimc  to 
•uDdolnui  thKt  I  d«l«niilneiJ  to  [>ut  an  cud  to  It,  And  tbenfore  1 
wrotfl  '  Nofwoot).'    Tbat  killed  tbo  thing  dead. 

"  Now,  I  ihlnk  we  might  tiavo  a  good  uxporlanc«  muetlng  here 
Ihli  ■flerDoim,  il  cTcr;  umi  wuuld  Icll  uodcr  what  cilcumatancc* 
he  tvad  tlie  book,  auil  liow  lie  aclri).  I  can  still  rempiobor  pliilnl; 
iIm  rircuuuilaDcca  under  itlik-h  1  ^uiatied  It.  I  bud  j;ot  well  into 
U)«  MC«nd  (rntumc.  It  waaTbtiindBj.  Sundaf  waa  Inomlug  u|) 
brfure  mv.  and  at  the  rale  at  wblcll  1  waa  gorng  tbcru  would  not 
be  time  to  fliiUh  it  before  Bumlaj,  and  I  could  navcr  preacli  till  I 
fliilahed  It.  So  I  not  nt;»i.-l(  to  It  and  dolenniuei]  to  Gaiib  U  at 
once.  1  hul  KDt  a  conaidemble  wajr  into  the  aecnad  volume,  and  I 
r«Dmnirnd«'d  m?  wife  to  gn  lo  brd.  1  didn't  want  aojbodj  ditwa 
tbrre.  I  HHiQ  begun  lo  cr;.  Tbi-n  I  w«Dt  and  abut  all  til*  di>un, 
for  I  did  Dot  want  an;  one  tn  lae  me.  Then  I  aat  down  to  it  and 
flnlalted  it  ibot  nlgbl.  tm  I  knew  Dial  only  In  tliat  wajr  abould  1  be 
able  to  preach  ou  Sundaj.  I  knnw  tlint  manj  of  jou  muit  liara 
iwad  It  Kiiiirlblng  ai  1  illd  at  Ilut  time." 

In  on«  of  m7  ooiiTertttiona  with  Ber.  Henrj  Ward 
Boechcr,  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  how  Hn.  Stowe  csmo  to 
wnU' tlio  book.  He  replied,  "Sister  Harriet  said  to  me  one 
day,  '  Uuve  joii  ever  seen  the  National  £ru  ?'  (It  was  an 
aiiti-KlaTcr)'  paper  established  ia  Washington.)  I  said, 
'No,  I  don't  see  it,  but  I  can.'  She  said,  'Dr.  Bailey, 
thi-  fditor,  has  sent  a  reqneet  to  mo  to  write  him  a  story.  I 
am  K^'^K  to  send  him  one  I  think  that  will  rnn  throitgh 
tlinv  or  four  uf  the  papers.'  That  waa  the  beginning  of 
Uncli'  Tom*s  Cabin.  Instead  of  running  through  throe  or 
four  papers,  it  ran  through  abont  flfty,  nearly  a  year.  It 
produci'd  such  an  effect  that  it  was  soon  published  in  book 
form.  It  had  got  up  to  the  point  where  it  could  be  pub- 
lished in  book  form.  Ilcr  publisher,  John  P.  Jewott,  waa 
Tcn'  anxious  she  sbuuld  put  it  into  one  Tolnmc  and  not  by 
any  means  into  two,  and  he  got  mo  to  write  to  her.  I  ac- 
eordiii^-ly  wrote,  'You  know  what  difficulty  there  is  in 
Uying  before  the  public  any  matter  that  ia  prejodicial  to 
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slavery.  You  have  succeeded  in  this  story,  and  if  joa  do 
not  make  it  too  long,  I  think  it  will  be  a  book  that  will 
have  an  important  influence/  She  never  answered  my  letter 
and  never  said  a  word,  but  went  on  writing  until  she  got  to 
the  end. 

'^  Some  one  said  to  Mrs.  Stowe  one  day, '  I  don't  see  how 
you  could  have  suffered  Eva  to  die.'  '  Well,'  said  she, 
'  I  was  sick  in  bed  three  days  after  her  death.'  The  story 
was  written  every  week  and  read  in  the  family  before  it 
went  off.  Some  of  tliem  said  it  was  exactly  like  a  histoiy 
going  on  in  some  neighboring  family  and  the  news  being 
brought  over  to  them  every  day  of  how  they  were  getting 
on  When  Eva  died,  the  house  was  as  still  and  solemn  as 
at  a  funeral." 

'^  Mrs.  Stowe  always  speaks  of  that  book  as  not  being 
hers.  Sometimes  people  would  speak  to  her  of  working  up 
something  else,  and  would  say,  '  You  know  how  it  was 
with  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  '  Well,'  she  would  answer, 
*that  wasn't  mine,  that  was  given  to  me.'" 

*'  The  persons  in  her  story  were  not  real,  living  charac- 
ters, except  so  far  as  to  give  her  a  hint.  There  was  a  man 
said  to  be  the  original  of  Uncle  Tom,  who  pleased  her  very 
much,  and  may  have  contributed  one  or  two  ideas.  For 
one  accustomed  to  writing  fiction,  only  one  or  two  hints 
are  needed,  and  tJic  whole  scene  pictures  itself.  Many  of 
the  characters  in,  *  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin '  were  suggested  by 
the  people  in  her  own  house." 

"There  was  one  character  named  *Sam,'  who  is  repre- 
sented early  in  the  story  as  ingeniously  assisting  the  escape 
of  Eliza.  The  original  of  Sam  was  a  very  curious  fellow. 
At  one  time  ho  was  convicted  of  stealing  and  was  put  in 
prison  at  Columbus.  lie  afterwards  came  back  to  see  us, 
and  said  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  State  for  a  year 
or  two.  On  making  inquiries  we  found  ho  had  been  in  the 
state  prison.  Mrs.  Stowe  once  said,  '  I  always  have  been 
sorry  I  let  Sam  die  off,  but  I  had  nothing  for  him  to  do. 
Topsy  had  an  original.    She  was  just  such  a  creature  as  is 
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d<»eribcd  id  "Uncle  Tom'ti  Caliiu."  She  lirod  on  Walnat 
Hill,  Cincinnati.     Her  mine  wiw  CeWto.* 

"Mrs  StdWi'V  omTeWiiiiuus  abuui  uegro  people,  wluii 
ih*  if  in  ft  nvntire  mi>i>.l,  arc  uqiial  to  anytbiD^  iu 
'Unole  Tom'i  0»bia.'  Si>j<iiinmr  Truth  imuc  guvo  Mrs. 
StoweuAOCoant  ot  her  lik*.  It  is  &  moat  exlruoidinary 
a*mtiT» of  «Tenta which  ricvir  cuulil  huw  occurred  aaj- 
wbtn  eioept  »mong  thete  Anicriciia  ncgmoM.  MrK.  St^wu's 
rveiul  of  th»  itorr  u  very  tuuchiD^,  WUcn  she  wm  iu 
Borne  iho  related  it  to  Urx.  Browning  luid  tho  sculptor 
Story,  »t  the  home  of  the  furuicr.  They  were  to  struuk 
with  it,  that  partieit  wore  afterwards  formpd  there  to  hcnr 
her  giTO  narrative  aoooantis  cif  wtmv  uf  thcM:  tiugm  ch&ruc- 
ten.  I  have  tometiraea  tbiKi){lit  sbo  imrnited  butVffT  t)iaa 
■he  wrote." 

After  thia,  Inid,  "Ur  H(-iK!h4>r,  thisiftri>rjrint«rc«ting. 
Tell  me  more  aboat  yoor  sr^ti^r's  habits  while  vritiag."  U« 
went  on  to  taj :  '*  ^rriet  St^iwo's  httbits  in  those  days  wers 
pecnliar.  She  would  owl  ubutit  all  day,  go  ti>  luuk  uL  a 
pictore,  get  a  book,  and  ait  down  in  n  comer  and  read ;  if 
anyone  talked  to  her  she  couldn't  hcur  uhul  was  huhI  and 
did  not  know.  In  the  afternoon  she  would  go  to  ileop. 
About  five  or  sii  o'clock  she  would  begin  to  twinkle  and 
look  itround  and  perhaps  make  eome  comical  remark.  To- 
wardx  CTcning  she  would  commence  to  talk  for  two  or  throe 
boon,  and  h?r  cunvorsaMun  was  perfectly  fascinating.  She 
bad  a  wonderful  memory.  She  could  rccit«  pretty  much 
all  of  the  English  classics,  among  others  passages  from 
Goldsmith.  Dryden,  Shakspeareand  Hilton.  I  don't  moan 
that  she  could  recite  tho  whole  of  their  poems,  but  passages 
that  Would  come  in  pat.  If  one  was  talking  about  anything 
and  ^liKiild  say,  '  lluw  does  that  run  P*  she  would  catch  the 
note  and  rerito  it.  80  with  the  Bible  ;  she  could  recite  it 
nlmoxt  frnm  b«'ginning  to  end. 

"  I  remember  fttonn  time  when  iho  was  a  child,  so  young 
as  to  Ik-  Hubject  to  discipline,  her  mother  for  some  reason, 
boxed  her  oars  and  refused   to  give  her  any  sapper.      She 
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went  oat  iato  the  garden  and  picked  a  lot  of  quince  blos- 
soms and  brought  them  up  into  the  chamber  where  I  was, 
I  believe,  in  equal  disgrace,  and  commenced  pulling  off  the 
petals  and  eating  them^  saying  :  '  I  will  have  some  sup- 
per.' " 

Mrs.  Stowe's  next  novel  was  called  *'  Dred,  a  Tale  of 
the  Dismal  Swamp/'  an  interesting  account  of  which  is 
given  in  another  chapter.  This  title  was  subsequently 
changed,  and  it  is  now  published  under  the  name  of  ''Nina 
Gordon,  a  Story  of  Slavery." 

In  the  year  1859,  my  firm  became  the  publishers  of  her 
next  book,  entitled,  "  The  Minister's  Wooing,"  which  many 
consider  her  best  work  next  after  Uncle  Tom.  In  an  unpub- 
lished letter  of  Archbishop  Whateley,  he  pronounces  "  The 
Minister's  Wooing  "  to  be  superior,  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  to  anything  Mrs.  Stowe  has  ever  written.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone also  wrote  that  "he  had  just  been  rei:ding  the  book 
and  expressed  himself  much  delighted  with  it.  He  con- 
sidered it  one  of  the  most  charming  pictures  of  Puritan 
life  possible,  and  he  thought  the  different  characters  were 
differentiated  remarkably  well." 

In  another  letter  to  Professor  Stowe  Dean  Alford  wrote: 
"  I  read  the  Minister's  Wooing  with  interest  and  pleasure. 
You  will  tillow  me  to  say  that  I  like  it  best  of  all  Mrs. 
Stowe's  tales.  The  picture  which  it  gives  of  the  Calvinis- 
tic  Life  of  New  England  is  most  interesting  and  informing." 
Professor  Stowe  himself  is  the  author  of  a  very  able  work 
on  the  origin  of  the  Bible,  and  several  theological  works. 
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HENRY  WARD  BEBCHER. 

Smri/  Ward  Bttchn-  <u  cm  A  ufhor— Great  Sueetss  of  His 
Star  Papers — BttcKer  ami  Randolph  the  Publisher — 
A  Preacher  appropriates  /{etcher's  ■'<ertnon» — Rather  be 
executed  than  read  a  Bo-ik—How  Hfnry  Wnrd  Itgan  to 
buy  Soott— Martin  Van  Jiuren  hear»  him  prtach— 
Thnuere  did  not  set  wry  trrll—Pe*c/ier'»  attarhmml  lo 
Bonntr — Be  tmoket  cignrx  with  Statitem —  Washitigton 
Irvinghean  bautotheti'nriif  ThutuUr—A  Texas  TVi- 
btUe  to  Henry  Ward  Sfr/irr — Charles  Beectier  as  an 
Author — Henry  Ward  Jkerlicr  and  his  Ntphev) — ifrt. 
Beecher't  "  Dawn  to  Daylight." 

fC^EARLY  thirty  ycarB  ago  I  became  the  flret  New  York 
jmbli.'hcr  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  by  issuing  for 
him  a  new  iHtok,  entitled  "  Star  Papers,  or,  Experiences  of 
Art  and  Nature."  Tins  Tolnmc  was  a  collection  of  his 
contributions  to  the  New  York  Independent.  They  wcn» 
received  with  so  much  favor  that  the  anther  was  induced 
at  the  solicitation  of  many  friends  to  collect  them  for  pnl>- 
litaiion,  and  as  soon  as  the  volume  was  ready  for  sale  it 
was  in  ^reat  demand,  edition  after  edition  following  each 
other  in  rapid  succct^sion. 

The  author  introduces  the  volume  to  his  readers,  ai  fol- 
lows : 

"Tlie  aurhor  bu  lieen  isvcd  the  trouble  of  Msrcbinf;  for  » till* 
to  hi*  book,  trom  llic  limple  rircunutance.  tbst  the  aniclH  of 
which  Ihr  work  it  mule  up  appearcil  in  the  culumn*  o(  Ilia  New 
Tork  lAdtymdrnt,  with  the  sigiuture  of  a  itar  ;  aad,  haviag  tM«ii 
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familiarly  called  the  Star  Akticlbs,  by  way  of  deaig^atioiiy  they 
DOW  become^  in  a  book  form,  Star  Papers. 

**  On  ly  such  articles  as  related  to  art  and  to  rural  affairs  have  been 
published  in  the  volume.  It  was  thought  best  to  pat  all  contro- 
yersial  articles  in  another,  and  subsequent  volume. 

**  Tlie  letters  from  Europe  were  written  to  home  friends,  during 
a  visit  of  only  four  weeks ;  a  period  too  short  to  allow  the  subsi- 
dence of  thut  enthusiasm,  which  every  person  must  needs  experi- 
ence, who,  for  the  first  time,  stands  in  the  historic  places  of  the 
Old  World.  An  attempt  to  exclude  from  these  letters,  any  exceai 
of  personal  feeling,  to  reduce  them  to  a  more  moderate  tone,  to 
correct  their  judgments,  or  to  extract  from  them  the  fiery  particles 
of  enthusiasm,  would  have  taken  away  their  very  life. 

*'The  other  papers  in  this  volume,  for  the  most  part,  were  writ- 
ten from  the  solitudes  of  the  country,  during  the  vacation  of  three 
summers.  I  can  express  no  kinder  wish  for  those  who  may  read 
them,  than  that  they  may  be  one  half  as  happy  in  the  reading,  as  I 
have  been  in  the  scenes  which  gave  them  birth.*' 

A  second  Yolame,  entitled  ^^New  Star  Papers,  or.  Views 
and  Experiences  of  Bcligions  Subjects,"  which  was  also 
made  up  from  like  contributions  to  the  Independent, 
followed  in  1859.  Of  this  volume  the  author  says  in  his 
preface,  "  If  unworthy  of  a  book  form  the  public  has  itself 
to  blame  in  part,  for  encouraging  a  like  collection  of  Star 
Papers  some  years  ago/' 

His  third  volume  was  entitled  ^'  Plain  and  Pleasant 
Talks  about  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Farming,"  which  title  was 
selected  by  myself.  The  prefatory  remarks  in  this  volume 
are  in  a  measure  autobiographical,  and  cannot  fail  to  prove 
interesting  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Beecher,  in  what  he  says 
of  himself  when  a  young  minister  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
then  living  in  Indiana : 

**  It  is  now  twenty  years  since  we  settled  at  Indianapolis,  the 
capital  of  Indiana,  a  place  then  of  four,  and  now  of  twenty-five 
thousand  inhabitants.*     At  that  time,  and  for  years  afterwards, 

*  In  1859. 
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tlHnwu  not,  witbin  oar  knowledge,,  uy  other  then  polltiul 
aowefMper*  in  the  lUte— no  educmUoiikl  jnameU,  bo  agricaltiinl 
«r  fftHilj  papere.  The  l»iim»»  Jemnal  at  length  propeeed  to 
Utroduce  u  •gricoUnral  depaitBent,  the  matter  of  irbMh  ■heuld 
•very  month  bo  printed.  In  nagaciae  form,  nader  the  title, 
iWieaa  Fiumti-amid  Oardtiur,whieh  waiaftenrarda  ehanged  to  the 
■wre  ooBpraheDM*B  title,  WmUm  AwMwr  and  Oardtntr.  It  may  be 
of  aerrice  to  the  young,  at  tbowing  bow  Talnable  tbe  fragOMiili 
at  tlae  may  become  if  mention  it  made  ot  the  way  in  which  we 
became  prepared  to  edit  thia  )onntal.  The  eonUntwd  tayatkw 
of  dally  preaching,  eiteodlog  through  moatba,  and  mm*  thraugfc 
dgbteen  conMcniiv*  maath*,  withont  the  eseeptioa  of  a  aingla 
day,  began  to  wear  upon  the  aerre*  and  made  It  neoaMary  for 
m  to  aeek  mme  relaiation.  Accordingly  we  naed,  after  each 
weeli-nlgbt'e  preaching,  to  drire  tlie  aermon  ont  of  our  headi  by 
aome  alteratiTe  rending.  In  tbe  Btnte  Library  were  Lnudon'i 
worlu,  hla  encyclDpadiaa  of  horticQlture,  of  agrtonltnra,  Mnd  of 
■rebileetare.  Wo  fell  npoa  them,  and,  for  yean,  aimoat  noanpo- 
llied  them.  In  oar  little  one-etory  cottage,  afterthe  day'e  work 
waa  done,  we  pored  OTsr  three  moDumenta  of  an  aimoat  ioeradible 
iadnitry,  and  road,  we  aappoee,  not  only  every  line,  bat  moeh  of 
it  many  tintea  over;  noli),  at  length,  we  had  a  lopograpbleai 
knawledgB  of  many  of  tlie  too  Eogliih  eatatea — qnltc  aa  lutlnala, 
we  ilarc  miy.  as  was  posstsneil  by  many  of  tlioir  truant  ownBri.  A 
aMdtman'i  list,  a  nursoryoian's  cala1r>f{ue,  are  more  faaciuating  to 
n>  ihao  any  story.  In  this  w&j,  through  several  years,  we  gradu- 
ally nccumulalii]  maleriuls  and  became  familiar  with  facts  and 
princi|)les  which  paTed  the  way  for  editorial  labnra.  Lindley'a 
*  Ilorticuliarp,'  and  Gray'*  '  Siniciural  Botany  '  came  in  as  con- 
itaot  cumpanions.  Acid  when,  at  length,  through  a  friend's 
liberality,  we  liecnme  the  recipients  of  Ihe  London  Oardtittr'i 
Chnnidt,  ctliti'd  by  Professor  Liodley,  ourtreasures  were  ineatim- 
ablr.  Many  hiinilred  lioics  hare  wo  lain  awake  fur  hours,  unable 
to  tlirow  uff  ihr  cii'itemcnt  uf  preacliing,  and  bcf^uiling  the  time 
with  ims^'inary  liKiis  lo  the  Chiswiclt  Oarden,  to  tbs  more  than 
OricntsI  msgniflceoce  of  tlic  Dulco  n[  Devonshire's  gmunda  at 
Chalswonh.  Wc  bare  liad  long  dlMauioni  in  that  little  bed- 
room at  Indianapolis,  with  Van  Mous.  about  pear*,  with  Sibert 
about  roses,  with  Thompaon  nnd  Kiiit(ht  of  truita  and  theoriea  of 
*e;;rlable  life,  and  with  l^udon  aboiit  eTerylMng  under  the 
besTco*  in  the  horticultural  world.       This  employnent   of  WMt« 
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hours,  not  only  answered  a  purpose  of  soothing  ezdted  nerfcs 
then,  but  brought  us  into  such  relations  to  the  material  world, 
that,  we  speak  with  entire  moderation,  wlien  wo  say  that  all  the 
estates  of  the  richest  duke  in  England  could  not  have  given  us 
half  the  pleasure  which  we  derived  from  pastureSi  waysides  and 
unoccupied  prairie^.'' 

Mr.  Beecher  has  now  in  his  large  and  choice  library 
every  known  treatise  on  trees,  flowers  and  plants,  and  at 
his  beautiful  summer  residence  at  Peekskill,  on  the  Hnd- 
son,  over  six  thousand  ornamental  shade  trees. 

'*  Beecher's  Life  Thoughts/'  a  volume  of  gems  selected 
by  Edna  Dean  Proctor  from  his  sermons,  had  an  enormous 
sale.  Although  the  Plymouth  pastor  gave  his  consent  that 
a  volume  of  that  kind  might  be  published,  he  never  received 
a  penny  copyright  for  it.  The  same  is  true  of  "  Notes  of 
Plymouth  Pulpit/'  by  Augusta  Moore.  The  two  were 
published  together  in  England  under  one  title,  ''Life 
Thoughts.'' 

Mr.  Beecher  tolls  an  amusing  story  ahont  my  good 
friend  A.  D.  F.  Bandolph.  The  latter,  meeting  a  friend 
of  his  QUO  day  and  handing  him  a  small  volume  said:  '^  Take 
this  and  see  how  you  like  it ;  I  am  just  bringing  it  out" 
The  friend  took  it  homo.  The  next  time  Bandolph  saw 
him  he  asked  :  "  How  did  you  like  that  little  book  ?"  "  I 
always  did  like  it/'  was  the  reply.  ''  What  do  you  mean  ?" 
asked  Randolph  ;  **  it  is  a  new  English  book  just  reprinted 
here."  "  I  mean/'  said  the  man, ''  I  read  all  of  those  papers 
when  they  came  out  in  the  Independent;  they  ai'e  all 
Beecher's  articles."  Bandolph  then  wrote  Mr.  Beecher  a 
letter  about  it,  and  said  ho  had  no  intention  of  violating 
his  copyright.  Mr.  Beecher  answered,  "  Go  ahead  !  I  shall 
not  object  to  your  publishing  it."  In  this  book  there  was 
no  hint  given  of  the  authorship. 

When  Mr.  Beecher  was  in  London  in  1863,  he  searched 
out  the  English  publisher  and  said  :  *'  What  under  the 
heavens  is  the  reason,  when  you  took  that  book  of  mine, 
you  did  not  refer  to  me  ?"  **  I  had  no  intention  of  defraud- 
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ing  yon/'  wm  the  reply,  "bat  if  I  had  printed  your  name 
in  the  book,  other  pnblishers  would  hare  known  it  was  an 
American  book,  and  they  would  have  printed  it  too ''  — 
(another  argument  for  an  International  copyright). 

When  Mr.  Beecher  was  in  Wales,  a  little  Welsh  clergy- 
man came  tocall  on  him,  and  in  the  course  of  conyersation 
•poke  of  being  quite  familiar  with  his  works,  "Lif9 
ThoughU ''  and  ''  Royal  Truths.''  It  struck  him  at  once 
that  the  clergyman  was  trying  to  make  out  that  he  knew 
more  about  his  writings  than  he  really  did.  ''  You  refer 
to  '  Life  Thoughts,'''  said  Mr.  Beecher,  "  I  never  wrote  a 
book  with  such  a  title  as  the  ktter."  ''  Oh,  yes,"  said  he, ''  I 
will  got  it"  He  went  home  and  brought  back  a  book  with 
Mr.  Beccher's  name  on  it,  different  from  **  Life  Thoughts," 
bat  which  was  made  of  whole  pages  from  his  sermons,  and 
cmlled  "  Boyal  Truths."  He  had  never  seen  it  or  heard  of 
it  before.  When  he  came  back  to  this  country  he  brought 
oTcr  a  copy,  and  Ticknor,  Fields  &  Co.,  published  it  under 
the  title  of  "Royal  Truths."  "So  you  see,"  said  Mr. 
Beecher,  after  relating  to  me  this  incident,  "I  had  two 
chilflrrn  lK>rn  and  waBn't  aware  of  it." 

Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  of  the  City  Temple,  liondon,  whom 
I  rccontlv  met  at  Mr.  Booclior's  l)oautiful  Peekskill  rcsi- 
df'Tire,  pive  nic  as  his  opinion  that  no  man  has  exercised 
a  more  KtimuhUin^  and  ennobling  effect  upon  the  pulpit 
life  and  literature  of  England  than  Mr.  Ik'echer.  His 
M-rmonft  in  neW8pa|>ers  and  in  volumes  are  to  l>e  found  in 
cv«'ry  r|uarter  of  the  old  country,  and  miniRters  of  every 
a^e  are  not  afniid  to  sav  that  they  have  founded  their  min- 
istry ufMrn  the  lines  of  the  illustrious  Plymouth  Church 
pastor. 

Dr.  I^arker  in  the  outhor  of  those  well  known  Evangel- 
ical volumes  *' Eece  Deus "  and  "The  Inner  Life  of 
ChriM.'* 

Another  of  Mr.  Heecher's  clerical  friends  writes  : 

••  As  an  author,  Mr.  Beecher  may,  by  thi  u»*mber  of  his 
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works  published,  justly  rank  among  the  most  prolific  writ- 
ers. Ho  is  the  literary  father  of  thirty-five  Tolumes,  and 
if  the  writings  published  without  his  sanction  should  be 
added  to  the  list,  the  number  would  increase  to  oyer  fifty. 
His  intenser  sympathy  with  the  living  questions  of  the 
hour,  have  been,  perhaps,  an  inevitable  hindrance  to  liter- 
ary finish  and  completeness.*' 

Mr.  Beecher  once  gave  me  an  account  of  the  origin  of 
his  first  book,  his  "  Lectures  to  Young  Men."  It  grew 
up  in  his  parish.  Ministers  were  accustomed,  he  said,  to 
give  lectures,  and  he  concluded  to  give  these.  One  subject 
suggested  itself  after  another,  and  he  wrote  them  all  canv 
fully.     They  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  the  time. 

There  was  a  man  in  Indianapolis  named  Cutler,  who  was 
a  journeyman  in  the  printing-oflBce  of  John  W.  Defrees, 
who  afterwards  became  Congressional  printer.   This  Cutler, 
who  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Beecher's  church,  came  to  him 
at  one  time  and  said  he  would  like  to  start  in  the  publishing 
business,  and  wanted  to  know  if  he  would  give  him  those 
lectures  to  start  on.     Mr.  Beecher  consented  to  do  so,  and 
au  arrangement  wjis  made.     Cutler  was  to  have  the  whole 
copyright  to  encourage  him,  for  a  term  of  years.     Said  Mr. 
Beecher,  *'  When  I  first  sat  down  to  prepare  them  for  the 
press,  I  took  up  the  lecture  on  *  Industry  and  Indolence.' 
Said  I  to  myself,  *  I  have  gone  through  these  with  my  own 
ideas,  now  perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  see  what  others  have 
written  also  ;  it  might  suggest  something.'   I  then  tooknp 
a  woi^  <;oiitaining  two  or  three  sermons  on  the  same  sub- 
ject by  Isaac  Barrow,  w^ho  was  a  great  favorite  of  mine. 
Before  I  ha^l  read  tliem  half  through,  1  found  Barrow  had  said 
all  I  had,  and  had  said  it  a  great  deal  better.     I  then  slung 
my  manuscript  under  the  bookcase  and  there  I  left  it.    A 
man  by  the  name  of  Eckert,"  continued  Mr.  Beecher,  "a 
harness-maker,  was  all  the  time  talking  to  me  about  some 
lectures  to  young  men  written  by  Eev.  Mr.  Smith  of  Wash- 
ington, and  he  wanted  me  to  read  them.     After   I  had 
finished  two  of  the  lectures,  I  said,  'My  goodness!    If 
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tbeie  lootares  can  be  read  with  such  ardor,  I  think  my  poor 
Utile  book  might  as  well  oome  out  from  ander  the  bookcaaa 
there.'    So  I  went  on  and  flniahed  it" 

Beecher'a  "  Lectnres  to  Young  Men  "  was  first  pnblished 
more  than  forty  years  ago.  It  has  gone  throngh  many 
editions  and  was  pnblished  in  an  enlarged  form  by  my  firm 
in  1859,  and  is  now  pnblished  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

While  Mr.  Bcecher  was  preaching  in  Indianapolis,  Mar- 
tin Van  Buren  (afterwards  President)  was  passing  throngh 
the  place,  and  as  he  intended  to  spend  Sunday  there, 
some  friends  of  the  former  called  on  him  and  informed 
him  that  Van  Bnren  wonld  attend  senrioes  at  his  church  the 
next  day.  '*  He  is  certainly  welcome,"  said  Mr.  Beccher, 
*'  there  is  plenty  of  room  there."  **  We  thought,  possibly, 
you  might  like  to  know  it  as  it  might  make  some  difference," 
•aid  one  of  them.  **  Oh,  no,"  said  Beecher,  ^*  no  differ- 
ence. I  should  preach  to  him  just  as  I  would  to  any  other 
•inner."  Van  Buren  attended  the  serrice.  Mr.  Beecher 
afterwards  met  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  called  upon 
him.  They  were  laughing  about  it,  and  one  of  them  said, 
**  Perhaps  yon  would  like  to  hear  what  the  Ex-Presidcnt 
had  to  Hay  al>out  your  sermon.  Ho  said  he  thought  your 
trouMTri  iiidn't  iwt  verv  well  I" 

I  once  oHkcHl  Mr.  Hoecher  if  ho  had  read  all  the  books 
written  by  his  brothcrn  und  Bidters.  Ho  replied  *'  I  have 
made  it  a  rule  of  my  life  to  read  none  of  the  writings  of 
my  relatives,  and  with  two  or  three  exceptions  have 
a^lhereii  to  that  rule."  He  then  relatetl  an  anecdote  of  a 
man  that  was  con<lemne<l  to  death  in  Italy  fur  some  poli- 
tical offense.  Numerous  petitions  were  made  for  his 
pardon.  His  sentence  was  ufterwurdfl  commuted,  on  the 
condition  that  ho  siiouM  read  a  certain  Toluminous,  but 
not  Tery  ent<*rt4iining  History  of  Italy.  He  as  a  matter 
of  conrM)  chose  tiic  latter  alternative  and  commenced 
reading  the  work,  and  in  thecournoof  aweek  sent  in  word 
that  **  he  would  rather  be  executed/' 

To  my  question  as  to  whether  ho  had  read  any  of 
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Ouida's  works,  he  replied  :  "  I  hava  She  is  a  poworfol 
writer.  Her  descriptions  of  the  horse  are  vigorous  ODoagh 
to  raise  a  man  from  the  dead.  Her  writings  hare  not 
much  repose^  they  are  full  of  fire  and  thunder.  And  that 
may  be  one  cause  of  their  popularity." 

I  then  asked  him  what  were  the  first  books  he  bonght. 
He  replied  :  ^'I  early  had  a  passion  for  books.  When  I 
was  in  college  and  had  begun  to  lecture,  I  was  inTited  to 
go  to  Brattleboro'  to  deliver  an  address  at  a  temperance 
celebration  on  the  fourth  of  July.  The  honor  of  an  invi- 
tation was  considered  sufficient  compensation  for  the  lec- 
ture, but  they  paid  me  ten  dollars  for  my  expenses.  I 
walked  from  Amherst  to  Brattleboro'  and  walked  back 
again.  I  saved  all  the  money  to  buy  books.  When  I  was 
at  Amherst  I  had  money  sent  to  me  to  come  home,  and  I 
walked  home  and  saved  that  money  also  to  buy  books. .  I 
had  got  about  two  dozen  volumes  together  in  that  way. 
Among  the  books  obtained  in  this  way  were  Burke's 
works,  in  three  volumes,  and  John  Milton's  poetical  works 
in  two  volumes,  which  I  bought  in  Boston.  I  remember 
those  two  for  this  reason  :  When  I  graduated  there  was  no 
railway  to  convey  anything  to  Cincinnati,  and  all  freight 
going  to  that  city  was  sent  by  way  of  New  Orleans.  I  had 
orders  from  my  father  to  pack  my  things  in  a  box  and  send 
them  in  that  way,  but  they  never  reached  their  destination. 
About  two  years,  or  more,  after  that,  a  cousin  of  mine, 
David  Beecher,  was  in  New  Orleans,  and  as  he  was  going  by 
an  auction  shop,  he  heard  an  auctioneer  shout,  '  Letters 
from  Lyman  Beecher.'  He  stepped  in,  bid  off  the  whole 
lot,  and  he  found  among  the  books  my  college  exercises. 
There  had  been  some  misdirection  on  the  box  in  which 
these  books  were  sent,  and  they  were  put  in  a  warehouse 
and  afterwards  sold  for  storage.  In  this  box  I  had  put  all 
the  books  in  my  library  and  all  my  college  letters  and 
papers.  After  I  began  to  write  for  Mr.  Bonner,  in  the 
Ledger,  I  wrote  an  article  describing  my  loss.  This  article 
came  into  the  hands  of  an  old  merohant,  who  had  bought 
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m;  liookH  at  tho  aiiciiun  in  New  Orleani.  Hia  ntins  ma 
John  WRlton,  and  he  did  me  the  kiadnew  to  send  to  me 
B17  copy  of  John  Hilton." 

Tbifl  book  Mr.  Beeoher  bu  now  in  hia  poiiottion.  He 
fn»t\j  Tftluei  it,  not  onlj  from  ita  romantio  hittorj,  bat 
■a  hii  flnt  parobMe  of  tho  beginning  of  an  eztenitTe  col- 
lection of  standard  authors  in  every  department  of  liters 
tore  which  now  enriches  his  eztenaiTe  library. 

Mr.  Beecher  renoTod  to  Brooklyn,  from  Indiaoi^Ua, 
in  the  year  1847.  That  excellent  authority  the  Amwican 
Cyclopedia  speaks  of  him  as  foUowa : 

"  Hera  mlmnat  from  tlia  outMt  li«  begaa  to  ariiaira  thnt  reputa- 
tion m  a  palpit  orator  which  haa  bc«D  maintairici)  &Dd  iDcrcnwil 
during  a  quartw  of  a  eaotnry.  The  church  and  cuDgrcfc"<oa 
adder  hU  charge  are  probably  the  largeat  In  A,in«rlc».  He  haa 
alwaj*  diacarded  the  mere  can*entloDalitiea  of  iliv  cli-rickl  pio- 
feaaioa.  In  bia  view  hanor  hae  a  place  Id  a  nrrmon  u  it«1I  m 
argumeat  and  eshoruiion.  He  \»  fond  of  lUntttatloB,  drawing  hIa 
natarial  from  every  aphere  of  huaun  life  aad  tbongbt;  and  mm 
■unner  la  blglily  dramatic  Though  hi*  keen  wnao  of  humor 
contlouallj  manifeata  itoelf,  the  pTcniling  impreailon  given  bj 
bii  ilucourMi  ii  oae  ol  iutenH  carnestoesi.  Tlie  canJiDal  Idea  of 
bu  creetl  i«  tliat  ChrUlianit;  U  not  a  teriea  of  philoaopbical  or 
mctaphjucal  ilogmas,  but  n  rule  of  lire  iu  every  pboae.  Hence 
be  III*  pever  lioitaled  to  diKUii  from  Itio  pulpit  the  great  aocial 
ODil  political  quetiiona  of  the  d*y,  *uch  ■*  *lavery.  Intemperance, 
licrniiouiDeu,  the  lu*t  for  power  and  tho  greed  for  gain.  He  ia 
an  autboriiy  in  music,  a  connoisseur  in  art,  a  lover  of  flower*  and 
aaimal*,  and  I  may  add  in  addition  a  bibliophile  io  the  fnllcat 
BcoM  of  ibe  word." 

Before  Mr.  Beechor  was  installed  ae  the  Plymouth 
ItMtor  he  wae  cmmiDed  as  to  his  theology  by  a  Gongrega- 
ii-in:il  Council.  One  of  the  questions  asked  him  wua,  "  Do 
you  believe  in  the  pfrMvcranco  of  the  saints  P"  The  good 
Doctor,  who  propounded  tho  question,  was  his  coUegs 
father,  and  thinking  his  son  was  not  doing  himself  much 
credit  in  tho  tlieologicul  line,  hoped  to  pat  a  qoeation 
which  bo  could  not  fail  to  answer  right. 
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'^I  was  brought  up  to  believe  that  doctrine, '^  said  Mr. 
Beecher,  *^and  I  did  believe  it  till  I  went  out  West  and 
saw  how  Eastern  Christians  lived  when  they  went  out 
there.     I  confess  since  then  I  have  had  my  doubts.'' 

Mr.  Beecher  immediately  announced  in  Plymouth  pol- 
pit  the  same  principles  that  he  had  in  IiidianapoliSy  name- 
ly,  his  determination  to  preach  Christ  among  them,  not  as 
an  absolute  system  of  doctrines,  not  as  a  by-gone  historical 
personage,  but  as  the  living  Lord  and  Ood,  and  to  bringall 
the  ways  and  usages  of  society  to  the  test  of  His  standard. 
He  announced  to  all  whom  it  might  concern,  that  he  con- 
sidered temperance  and  anti-slavery  a  part  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  should  preach  them  accordingly. 

The  New  York  TVibune,  in  speaking  recently  of  the 
eloquent  eulogy  of  Mr.  Beecher  on  the  late  Wendell  Phil- 
lips, says  : 

"  When  the  life  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  comes  to  be 
written  after  his  work  is  finished,  his  biographer  will  not 
easily  find  for  him  a  higher  claim  to  the  esteem  of  his  fei- 
low-countryinen  than  is  involved  in  the  following  sentence 
from  his  discourse  of  last  Sunday :  *  There  never  has  been 
a  day  since  I  became  the  pastor  of  Plymouth  Church  that 
a  respectable  colored  man  or  woman  could  not  have  come 
in  and  taken  a  scat  in  this  church.'  It  wears  on  its  face  a 
commonplace  statement,  but  to  all  who  remember  the  past 
it  means  that  here  was  a  man  with  courage  to  preach  the 
gospel  as  it  was  written,  at  a  time  when  many  churches 
had  agreed  to  dehumanize  the  negro." 

Mr.  Beecher  is  very  strong  in  his  attachments.  In 
talking  with  him  on  one  occasion  about  Robert  Bonner,  he 
spoke  of  him  as  follows  : 

'^  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  many  men,  and  my 
business  experience  with  them  has  been  quite  a  checkered 
one,  but  I  have  never  been  connected  with  anybody, 
friend  or  stranger  in  business,  who  has  treated  me  with 
so  much  generosity  or  as  much  delicacy  as  Robert  Bonner. 
I  always  made  it  a  point  of  honor,  never  to  fail  in  any  en- 
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(■gemoiit  I  mode  vriili  huA,  from  week  to  week.  Ft^ 
qubittljr,  wlicu  U  MMiiied  to  nelhat  I  ludii't  anythiog  to 
■ay,  1  would  go  rit;ht  lo  tlit  office  and  write,  forcing  naturo, 
niUipr  tbtui  fdl  iu  aii  cii^uj^ement  madewiih  him.  I'biA 
u  what  I  wuuld  tiut  huvr  done  for  uij  other  niitn  living. 
I  shkll  alwuj'B  retaiu  to  my  death  reij  witrm  uixl  grate< 
All  apprvuintiun  of  bio  Nurvioee  to  ma.  Bi>  got  out  of  ma 
what  nobody  eitw  could. 

"  Whvn  Bouuor  proposed  that  uorel,  '  Korwood,'  to  me^ 
I  had  iio  idea  of  writing  iL  I  wae  oondnoting  a  prayMV 
miK'ting  oDc  oortiiDg.  wbeu  a  boj  oame  in  with  a  little  noto 
wliicti  nid,  '  You  uskod  mo  how  moch  I  gare  to  Sdwaid 
Kvorett  for  oil  bii  writings  in  the  Ledger.  I  allowed  him 
>S4,000,  and  if  j-ou  will  write  »  ttorj  for  the  Ltdgar' 
(cvveritig  a  given  uuuilwr  of  colnmnt),  '  I  will  paj  70a  an 
pqual  umnuiit.'  A  lUp  uf  thonder  would  not  hare  been 
mom  aituaoding  Lu  tnc.  I  laughed  ai  I  read  the  diapatob. 
I  refo»cd  at  lintt,  but  Itu  uoDtinaed  to  talk  to  me  about 
h,  antil  flDilljI  agreed  to  do  iL  Then  I  oouldn't  gat  mj- 
Mlf  to  begin.  I  didn't  belioTe  I  conid  aooompUsh  it.  It 
wai  entirely  out  of  the  line  of  all  my  habits  of  tbongbt. 
But  Mr.  Bonner  encouraged  mc,  and  I  finally  camroeoced 
it.  When  1  bad  got  about  two-thirds  through,  be  wrote 
me  a  little  note  one  day,  saying,  '  When  all  the  matter 
which  is  now  in  typo  sbull  have  been  published,  you  will 
have  fulfilled  your  purt  of  the  contract.  I  do  not  wish  to 
h«re  the  book  brought  to  a  precipitato  cloae,  but  1  wish 
yun  to  go  on  and  complete  it  us  you  desire,  and  I  will  pay 
you  t500  for  each  of  tbo  additional  chapters.'  Of  course  I 
felt  aa  though  it  would  not  bo  honorable  to  do  other  than 
bring  it  to  a  close  as  quickly  as  I  could  conHistently  with 
the  story.  The  sum  paid  for  Norwood  amounted  to  $30,000." 

I  once  asked  Mr.  Bccchcrif  ho  ever  indulged  in  smoking, 
and  tu  my  question  he  euid  : 

"  After  the  death  of  Lincoln,  I  went  to  Washington  to 
preach  the  funeral  sermon  of  young  Dahlgren.  President 
Johoion  and  bis  Cabinet  were  at  the  funeral.    At  the  cloM 
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of  the  soryices  the  President  asked  me  to  call  npon  him  in 
the  afternoon.  Johnson  was  at  that  time  hanging  in  the 
wind,  not  knowing  which  way  he  should  go,  and  Stanton 
and  all  his  Northern  friends  were  extremely  anxious  that 
every  influence  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him  to  bring 
him  right.  It  was  on  that  errand  I  was  sent  Stanton  said 
to  me,  '  Gome  right  down  to  my  house,  as  soon  as  you  see 
him/  After  my  interview  with  Johnson,  I  went  to  Stan- 
ton's house  the  same  evening.  He  introduced  me  hastily 
to  his  family,  then  drew  me  across  the  hall  into  his  study, 
and  we  sat  down  to  have  a  right  good  talk  on  poetiy,  lite^ 
aturc  and  so  on.  You  know  how  I  abhor  tobacco  in  all 
its  forms.  Stanton  was  staggering  under  the  weight  he 
was  carrying  in  that  war  period.  He  brought  out  his  box 
of  cigars.  I  knew  instantly  that  if  I  refused  to  smoke,  ho 
would  refuse,  and  have  a  miserable  evening  of  it ;  so  I 
quietly  took  a  cigar.  He  commenced  smoking  his.  I 
played  with  mine  for  some  time,  till  I  saw  that  he  noticed 
that  I  was  not  smoking,  then  I  took  a  mateh,  lighted  my 
cigar  and  drew  a  few  puffs  every  time  he  looked  up.  When 
1  saw  his  was  coming  to  an  end,  I  quietly  hid  mine  be- 
hind a  book.  He  thought  I  smoked  the  cigar.  Stanton 
and  asthma  are  the  only  influences  that  have  ever  induced 
me  to  try  to  smoke,  and  I  made  a  poor  fist  of  it  every  time." 

On  another  occasion  I  asked  Mr.  Beecher  if  he  had  ever 
met  Irving.     He  said  : 

"  The  only  time  I  ever  met  Washington  Irving  was  at  a 
dinner  given  by  the  printers  in  New  York.  I  was  called 
upon  to  npcak.  In  the  remarks  I  made  I  had  occasion  to 
allude  incidentally  to  the  man  who  had  such  a  voice  that 
he  said  he  could  sing  base  to  thunder.  Irving  at  that  time 
had  never  heard  the  phrase  and  it  convulsed  him.  He  broke 
out  into  laughter  again  and  again.'' 

"Brady,  the  photographer,  gave  me  an  account  of  how 
the  representations  of  Irving,  which  are  now  universal, 
oame  to  bo  circulated,  instead  of  the  one  he  intended  to 
send  to  posterity.   The  latter,  I  think,  was  painted  by  Inman, 
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and  he  «m  roprcwntei)  m  n  nia.ii  in  th«  primo  of  life,  and 
nrw  kandMJtne.  He  rofiistKl  to  sit  or  bare  anyoni^  dw 
paint  him.  He  had  a  coaplo  of  oiocea  to  whom  ho  waa 
»««  much  ttttJiohvi).  On  the  ovu  of  his  going  Ui  the  West 
Indiofi,  ihioking  they  might  never  see  him  a^uin,  they  jht- 
auwlpd  bim  to  go  down  uud  got  thom  a  photogruph.  Hfl 
oenw-nt«td  on  the  condition  thut  they  would  never  ptirt  with 
it.  Uradr,  to  whom  he  then  went,  fonnd  fanit  with  the 
Sr»t  Bitting  fu  imperfect,  anil  ho  uit  the  Mrond  lime.  This 
picture  proved  tu  Im!  a  gooil  one.  But,  waid  Brady,  with  ft 
wink,  *'  I  put  the  first  one  away  and  kept  it."  Tlio  rery 
weok  Ihnt  Irring  died  he  brought  out  the  nogutiTo  and 
)  Mmioeaced  iisuing  the  picture  of  Wtuhinglon  Irving  an  ha 
!  lookad  in  his  old  ago.  From  thut  picture,  all  of  the  others 
'  Imts  bcwn  derived.  It  in  the  one  that  now  ii  nniverBally 
prevdent,  and  luia  thui  defeated  Irving'!!  life-long  plan  of 
being  known  only  oa  he  looked  in  middle  life.  "  What 
■hodowK  we  are,  what  uliadows  we  pnnue." 

Sir.  lieecher  haa  recently  returned  from  a  lootaring  tour 
tbnvn^b  I  lie  fur  Wc«t  and  citremo  South.  lie  was  rec«irod 
in  alitiogt  cvor^'  pliiuo  hu  ^Wal^•i  with  the  gr™U'^l  inlt-reet 
•nd  fiometimcs  with  enthnsiaam,  eapocially  in  the  Southern 
Slater,  where,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  he  would  net 
have  been  permitted  to  diacoam  on  any  subjoot  what- 
ever. 

To  illustrate  the  groat  change  in  public  opinion  in  the 
6outh,  the  following  description  of  Hr.  Beecher  from  a 
recent  uambcr  of  the  Texas  Chrutian  Advocaie,  ts  a 
good  eiample. 

"  Sach  ejct,  racli  a  brow,  tucli  a  couotcoanoa  one  doM  not 
ntien  lec.  Th«  face  whicli  Ibe  pictorial  papen  liave  made  n 
(anilimr  to  the  countrj  is  iluU,  heavj,  groat.  But  the  face  of  IIm 
nui  whu  itood  bcfure  ua  Itie  olticr  niglil  wa*  reverviid.  •piritaul, 
mji'ilii',  and  when  in  rcpow  an  leadi-r  ua  a  womao'a.  ili*  ntinil  ii 
Irami'd  to  wlimt  wuuld  m'cqi  llie  liul  degree  of  eultore.  It  dIm:;* 
bim  lilic  ■  wfII  uildl  macliine,  without  hall  or  friclinn.  Uii  lan- 
guage U  pure,  brautiful,  vigorouiaod  teemitiglj  exhauatieat.     Ha 
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can  harness  as  many  adjectives  to  a  noun  as  ono  Bsqtiimaa  doei 
dogs  to  his  sled,  and  have  some  to  spare.  His  powers  of  illustra- 
tion are  phenomenal.  Through  these  open  wiadows  the  liglit 
rushes  upon  his  discourse,  no  part  in  obscurity.  His  delivery  » 
not  that  of  oratory,  as  it  is  commonly  understood.  It  is  rather  s 
sublime  kind  of  talking.  Tet  from  this  level  he  is  ready  at  any 
moment  to  rise.  Closely  observing  him  you  see  a  peculiar  shrug 
of  the  right  shoulder — then  look  out  I  The  face  glows^  the 
shoulders  square  themselves,  up  goes  the  voice  and  down  comes  s 
grand  period,  while  you  hold  your  breath  until  it  is  over.  In 
delivering  himself  upon  his  audience  the  whole  man  comes  into 
play.  You  see  reason,  memory,  imagination,  judgment^  fancy. 
You  hear  wit,  humor,  sarcasm,  pathos,  thought,  sentiment.  Yoa 
listen  to  the  eye  and  the  hand  as  well  as  to  the  tongue.  Body, 
mind  and  soul  speak  at  once.  Every  string  of  the  harp  is  touched. 
All  the  octaves  tremble.  And  whatever  the  music  be  the  harp  ii 
golden.  An  old  man  past  seventy,  after  fifty  years  of  steady  lahor 
standing  before  an  audience  for  two  hours,  with  so  perfect  a  com- 
mand of  mind  and  body  as  to  remain  during  all  that  time  master 
of  liimself  and  them,  and  looking  at  the  end  as  fresh  as  at  the  be- 
ginning, is  a  phenomenon  that  sets  one  thinking.  What  is  behind 
all  that!  Men  do  not  come  into  that  power  suddenly.  Something 
behind  it  there  is.  What  ?  Culture — long  years  of  culture— cul- 
ture for  hotii  mind  and  body.  The  very  sight  of  such  a  trainiug 
is  a  lesson  to  every  man  who  is  trying  to  fill  a  pulpit." 

liev.  CJiarles  Beecher  has  written  several  volnmes,  ono 
of  which,  **Pen  Pictures  of  the  Bible'*  was  published  by 
my  firm  in  1855.  He  also  assisted  his  brother  in  preparing 
the  celebrated  Plymouth  Cellection  of  Hymns  and  Tunes, 
now  in  use  in  the  pastor's  church.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
authors,  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Stowe,  of  "Sunny  Mem- 
ories of  Foreign  Lands,''  of  which  I  was  the  New  York  pub- 
lisher in  1854. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  name  of  Frederick  B.  Perkins,  the 
well  known  librarian  of  the  San  Francisco  Library,  should 
be  mentioned  in  this  sketch  of  the  Beecher  family,  his 
mother  being  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lyman  Beecher.  Mr. 
Perkins'  novel  entitled  **Scrope,  or  the  Lost  Library,** 
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fiiblifhed  ■ome  jmn  sinoa,  wm  totj  well  reodTed  lij  the 
pnUio.  He  wm  at  one  time  editor  of  Putnam's  Mofforiiu, 
and  later  aeeooiate  author  with  O.  Hayen  Patnam,  of  the  book 
entitled  '*  Best  Beading.''  Bey.  Henry  Ward  Boechor  onoe 
•aid  of  him,  "  Fred  ia  a  perfect  encyclopedia ;  aside  from  a 
groat  deal  of  nsefnl  knowledge,  political,  scientific  and  phil- 
aaophical,  he  knows  more  things  that  are  absolntely  worth- 
less than  any  man  living.  For  instanoe,  about  a  bnttoa 
lliat  somebody  wore  a  thousand  yean  aga  He  is  am  aroh* 
ssologist  though  of  the  first  water.'' 

Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  not  without  claim  to 
authorship.  In  tho  year  1859  she  called  upon  mo  with  a 
manuscript  which  she  told  me  was  a  simple  record  of  the 
early  career  of  the  nuurried  life  of  herself  and  husband.  She 
wanted  it  publishod  anonymously,  which  I  was  willing  to 
do,  prorided  her  husband  would  giye  his  consent.  She  said 
she  wanted  to  koop  it  a  secret  from  him  until  the  book  was 
ready.  Finally,  howoyer,  she  agreed  to  see  her  husband 
on  the  subject,  which  she  did,  and  told  him  the  conditions 
on  which  tho  book  would  be  published.  He  said,  "Tell 
I>erby  if  ho  wants  to  bo  fool  enough  to  publish  a  book  writ- 
ten hy  my  wife,  to  go  ahead.'' 

Mrs.  Beecher  bore  me  the  message  with  a  knowing 
smile.  She  said  the  manuscript  was  written  by  her  on  a 
sick  l>od.  It  fell  into  her  daughter's  hands  and  pleased  her 
so  well  that  the  latter  begged  her  to  publish  it.  She  con- 
united  Mr.  Beecher  about  it  and  he  »iid  that  anything  that 
ple&HcHj  a  young  girl  of  thirteen  and  without  being  harm- 
ful, must  be  good.  The  original  title  of  the  book  was 
'•  Ui*niini«cence8  of  a  Missionary's  Wife."  My  firm 
issued  the  volume  **  From  Dawn  to  Daylight,"  which 
without  any  knowledge  of  its  authorship  was  well  received 
by  the  public.     Several  editions  were  sold. 

Among  other  favonible  notices  at  the  time,  is  the  fol- 
lowing written  by  Ri)bert  Bonner. 

"  '  From  Ddwn  to  DnyliKht,  or,  Tho  Simple  Story  of  a  Western 
Home ;  by  a  Miniftt«r*»  Wife.*  It  u  not  often  that  we  call  attentioo 
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to  new  books  in  the  Ledger ;  but  ibis  is  a  work  of  sach  peculiir 
interest  that  we  must  deviate  from  our  rule.  Were  the  name  of  the 
author  given  to  the  public,  we  think  the  work  would  make  a  decided 
sensation.  This  much,  however,  we  will  say  of  her,  that  her  bat- 
band  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  popular  clergymen  in 
the  country,  so  much  so  indeed  that  you  can  scarcely  pick  up  t 
newspaper  in  which  you  do  not  find  his  name.  The  book  is  one 
which,  as  a  contemporary  remarks,  will  make  the  reader  the  better 
for  the  reading,  while  at  the  same  time  it  abounds  in  entertdoing 
sketches  of  experiences  and  scenes  which  must  interest  the  general 
reader." 

Mrs.  Beecher  is  also  the  author  of  two  ezoellent  toI- 
nmes— "Motherly  Talks"  and  "All  around  the  House,'' 
both  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of  young  housekeepen. 
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I  A    PoUlical    nistorian   and  Modern  B«»vfn—Liff  and 

I  Work*  of  Seward — Foundtr  of  Prixon    Asgocialion — 

DUbursing  Agent  for  State  DepoHmful — An  Excile- 
ment  in  the  Cabinet — Author  $tartles  Oovernmnti 
Official* — Old  Jameg  Oordtm  Bennett— "  J  guett  it'a 
trut,  ttv'H  prfnt  it " — Ko*$utk  males  Daniel  Wtbiii4r 

L  Wtep~Gr6eUy  proposes  Bryant  for  •Secrelari/  of  .Slate 

I         —Splendid  Tribute  to  .Sraxtrif*  WorU 

'T^HE  nunc  of  George  E.  Baker  vats  wi>ll  b«  clasHed 
■^  amoD^  the  writcn  of  |iolitioaI  literatnre  in  thw  ooDn* 
try.  He  hue  miidc  that  field  of  researcli  richer  by  hia 
many  yen rs  uf  juitient  toil  in  gut hering  logo t her  the  politicul 
writjn(;a  of  uiii-  of  the  foremost  Etatceoien  which  this 
country  hiis  produced.  I  refer  to  the  worke  of  William  H. 
Seward,  which  have  just  becD  piibliahcd  in  five  large 
Toliimcfl,  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Ab  Boawell  was  to 
Johnson,  to  liM  Mr.  Baker  been  to  Seward,  the  confidential 
friiiid  and  biographer. 

It  is  just  thirty  years  dince  J.  S.  Bcdfield,  formerly  a  well- 
known  book  publisher,  issued  in  three  octaro  volamcs  the 
works  of  William  II.  Sf  ward,  which  Mr.  Baker  modestly 
inlrodnce^  to  the  public  as  follows  : 

■-Id  thi*  cnllcctioD  of  Mr.   Seward'i  worki,  it  ti  loteaded  to 

pfTwrnt  to  lli«  public,  nnt  odIj  with   liii  more  elaborate  Bpeeclie* 

■»d  wrilingi,  but  alio  wiih  his  nMuioonl   and  unstudied   effort*. 

Tbe  priociplet  and  measure*   of    public    policy,  which  he  baa 
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maintainecl,  receive  as  clear  an  illustration  from  the  latter  cUms of 
his  productions,  as  from  his  more  systematic  and  finished  perfom- 
ances.  They  are  accordingly,  important  at  a  time  when  tbe 
political  views  of  Mr.  Seward  have  become  the  subject  of  discoi- 
sion,  in  every  quarter  of  the  Union. 

''It  has  often  been  regretted  that  so  few  of  the  speeches  of  tbe 
eminent  men  of  a  former  age  have  been  preserved.  The  historyof 
our  own  country  especially  has  suffered  from  this  neglect.  We 
search  in  vain  for  the  speeches  even  of  James  Otis,  which,  in  tlie 
words  of  one  of  his  contemporaries,  'Breathed  the  breath  of  life 
into  this  Nation.'  The  facilities  of  the  present  day  leave  no  ex- 
cuse for  a  similar  neglect  in  regard  to  our  own  orstofs  and 
statesmen. 

"  The  editor  of  these  volumes  though  by  no  means  anooDidou 
of  his  slight  qualifications  for  so  important  a  task,  has  attempted 
to  collect  and  prepare  for  publication  the  following  worln  of 
William  H.  Seward.  A  desire  to  aid  in  disseminating  the  doctrinei 
and  principles  they  contain,  as  well  as  to  preserve  them  in  a  per- 
manent form,  must  plead  an  apology.  For  a  number  of  yesn  it 
has  been  his  wish  to  bring  these  works  before  the  pablic  HehM 
only  waited  for  the  time  when  they  could  be  produced  withont  ex- 
citing a  suspicion  of  personal  or  partisan  objects.  That  time,  is 
his  opinion  has  arrived.  It  is,  however,  perhaps,  too  moch  to 
expect,  even  now,  a  candid  hearing  from  all  parties.  'Nothing/ 
says  Mr.  Seward  in  one  of  his  letters,  '  that  I  can  say  or  do,  ortbU 
can  be  said  or  done  by  my  friends,  is  suffered  to  pass  without  ex- 
citing alarm,  lest  it  may  have  aa  ambitious  design  that  I  almost 

despise.' 

'*To  the  friends  of  Republican  principles,  and  of  the  claimsof 

justice  and  freedom  everywhere,  the  editor  believes  these  volamei 
will  be  welcome,  and  to  such  they  are  respectfully  dedicated.  To 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Seward,  also,  they  will  be  acceptable  as  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  the  various  misrepresentations  of  his  acts  and 
opinions,  current  in  the  community,  supplying  a  want  lon^  felt 
and  frequently  expressed.  To  many  of  these  friends  the  editor 
is  already  indebted  for  assistance  and  encouragement  id  his 
undertaking,  for  which  he  avails  himself  in  this  place  to  express 
his  acknowledgments.'' 

About  the  same  time  Mr.   Redfield  published^  in  a 
smaller  volume,  a  '*  Life  of  William  H,  Seward,'*  by  Mr. 
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Baker,  which  was  well  recciTed  by  the  public.  Being  a 
vwident  of  Aabnm  at  that  time  and  a  personal  and  poli- 
tical friend  of  the  subject  of  Mr.  Baker's  memoir,  it  natur- 
ally brought  me  into  a  friendly  acquaintance  with  the 
latter,  who,  although  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  has  spent 
the  larger  portion  of  his  life  in  the  State  of  his  adoption. 

Indoctrinated  in  early  manhood  with  the  political  riews 
of  Horace  Mann  and  Charles  Sumner  he,  on  becoming  a 
eitisen  of  New  York,  naturally  recognized  in  William  H. 
Seward,  who  was  then  goTemor  of  the  State,  the  leader  of 
political  reforms,  including  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Time 
and  ex|ierieneo,  he  says,  only  confirmed  his  faith.  To 
Bnake  Mr.  Seward's  principles  known,  became  the  ruling 
passion  and  has  been  the  labor  of  Mr.  Baker's  life.  He  waa 
elected  to  the  Legislaiure  of  his  adopted  State  from  one  of 
the  Brooklyn  districts  in  18^  as  a  ''  Seward  Whig,''  and  in 
bis  speeches  and  votes  maintained  the  doctrine  of  Seward* 
iem  during  his  legislative  career. 

In  1H54  Mr.  Baker  was  appointed  private  secretary  to 
Myron  II.  Clark,  who  had  been  elected  governor  of  the  State 
on  a  ti*mi»eranco  issue.  Governor  Clark  had  little,  if  any, 
ex|NTit*n(*o  in  administrative  duties,  and  Mr.  Baker,  being 
th<>n>ughly  posted  in  such  mutters,  was  considered  at  one 
time  M  the  real  uc^ting  governor  of  the  State,  the  Legis- 
latiirr,  without  op|K>8ition,  voting  him  a  considerable  sum 
for  for\ires  rendered  the  State. 

Mr.  Baker  was  among  the  founders  of  the  Prison  Asso- 
ciation (»f  New  York  in  1844,  and  wns  a  friend  and  coad- 
jutor of  the  luto  Iwuic  T.  HopiKT  in  the  reform  institutinl 
by  that  fu»ciety.  In  1851  he  wuh  appointed  by  the  L«*giti]a- 
ture  to  invctHigate  the  condition  of  the  State  pri84>ns  and 
S|)entago<Kl  part  of  the  year  in  the  prisons  at  Auburn, 
Sing  Sing  and  Clinton.  The  rc|>ort  made  by  him  at  the 
en<iuing  ^cs>ion  of  the  licgishitureand  many  of  the  reforms 
recomminded  were  aftorwanln  cnactinl  into  laws. 

Whfu  Mr.  Seward,  in  March,  1801,  entered  upon  his 
duties  an  Secretary  of  State  he  ajtpuinted  Mr.  Baker  to  the 
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responsible  office  of  Disbursing  Agent  of  the  Department 
of  State,  which  brought  him  into  close  relations  with  all 
those  engaged  in  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  charge  and  disbursement  of  the  Secret  Senrice 
Fund.  This  important  position  was  held  by  him  through 
the  whole  time  of  Mr.  Seward's  official  life  as  Secretary  of 
State. 

He  was  continued  by  Mr.  Seward's  successor^  the  Hon. 
Hamilton  Fish,  and  hold  the  position  during  the  session  of 
the  Joint  High  Commission  and  until  July,  1871,  when  he 
resigned  to  take  the  office  of  Oomptroller  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Under  his  administration  the  loans  by  which 
the  great  improvements  in  Washington  were  made  were 
negotiated  through  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York, 
of  which  his  son,  George  F.  Baker,  is  now  president 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1862,  owing  to  the  repeated 
defeats  of  the  Union  Army,  a  caucus  of  Republican  senators 
was  held,  and  passed  resolutions  advising  President  Lincoln 
to  remove  the  chief  member  of  his  Cabinet,  they  believing 
Mr.  Seward,  by  his  advice  to  the  President  was  the  cause  (^ 
the  military  disasters.  Mr.  Seward,  hearing  of  this  nn- 
usual  action  on  the  part  of  the  senators,  immediately  sent  in 
his  resignation,  which  was  quickly  followed  by  that  of  Mr. 
Chase,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  result  of  their 
action  is  explained  in  the  following  letters  : 

**  Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  Dec.  20,  1863. 
**  Hon.  William  H.  Seward  and  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Chase. 
**  Gentlemen: 
'*  You  have  respectively  tendered  me  your  resignations  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  United  States.    I 
am  apprised   of  tiie  circumstances  which  may  render  this  course 
personally  desirable  to  each  of  you;  but,  after  most  anxious  con- 
sideration,  my  deliberate  judgment  is,  that  the   public   interest 
does  not  admit  of  it.      I,  therefore,   have  to  request  that  jou  will 
resume  the  duties  of  your  departments  respectively. 

**  Your  obedient  servant, 

**A.    LlNCOLK." 
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"  Dcputamt  of  Bteto,  WuhiagtaB,  Dm.  II.  1861 
"  Band  a  J  Homing. 
"Mt  Hkmm  Bnt: 

"I  bava  cbecTfoUj  mtuMd  the  fnnetloiia  of  thli  (Uptrtawat, 
■  obedlenea  to  jonr  conuQud. 

"  Witlt  bigbeat  rcapact,  yovr  bnnbla  wiraiit, 

"WaLUM  H.  BCWAID. 

"  Tbe  PnaidMt  of  Um  United  Btatea." 

Tbit  digreMion  ii  made  to  enable  me  to  state  here  an 
ncident  which  occarred  at  the  time. 

Kr.  Baker*!  cocfidcatial  relatione  were  of  neh  a  natnre 
.hat  he  waa  aware  of  thii  action  before  it  was  made  pnblio. 
Se  oommuQJcatcd  to  me  bj  miduight  mail  the  startling 
Mws  which  I  (then  the  Despatch  Agent  at  New  York),  at 
ace  commnnicated  to  Hiram  Bamej,  thea  OoUector  o(  the 
wrt  of  New  York,  Abiam  Wakeman,  Postmaster  at  New 
fwk,  and  the  late  John  J.  Oisco,  then  Assistant-Treasarer 
if  the  United  SUtes  in  New  York.  None  of  them  coold 
lardly  believothe  startling  information  so  nnexpected  to 
liem  all.  I  then  callod  npon  Frederick  Hadson,*  then 
nanaging  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald,  and  gare  him 
he  iiiformatioii  I  hml  reeeivi'd  from  Mr.  Bukor.  He  nt 
tnce  fouiliirti'il  mc  to  the  i-ditor-in  ■chief,  tho  Isle  James 
jordon  Ihnnctt,  who  at  first  vm  not  inclinod  to  believe 
ny  iiifiirniJiit.  S<-aimiiif;  m<;  clittK'ly  with  those  peni-trat- 
ng  oyci  of  hiK,  tliut  ciiuld  w'<>  in  two  diructioas,  he  finally 
aid.  "  I  gmw  n'n  true  ;  we'll  prenl  it." 

An  titra  wan  itntiie<liai«'ly  ^nltcii  out  headed  "  Import- 
tnt  news  direct  by  ulccnvni  fmm  Washington."  As  tho 
inly  information  ntvivo^l  vhx  conimiinicatcd  in  a  letter  to 
ne,  I  tlK-n  k-iimcd  for  the  lirit  time  how  important  nrws 
rum  iJiaUnt  [Tlwea  is  really  written  in  a  newspaper  office. 

Mr.  Baker  is  full  of  intercHtiog  recollections  of  eminent 

*  Anthor  nt  thai  inti-rmttni;  volume  pal>ri«h«d  by  Harf  «r  A 
trnthrra,  "  llHtorj  <•!  JnurDilinm."  and  whoaa  tragic  dealb  at 
'wii  11 11  Banjr  of  tuy  ro'lur*  will  remember. 
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men  ;  he  said  to  me  recently  that  after  Kossnth's 
in  this  country  in  1851,  Daniel  Webster,  then  Secretaiy 
of    State,    in  a  private    letter  to  a  friend,  said  :  '*  His 
presence  here  will  be  quite  embarrassing  (owing  to  our 
friendly  relations  with  Austria),  I  am  at  a  good  deal  of  a 
loss  what  to  do  or  what  to  say."   When  Kossath  arrived  in 
Washington,  Webster  by  appointment  met    him  at  Mr. 
Seward^s  house,  thus  avoiding  anything  like  an  official  re- 
ception of  the  great  Hungarian.  Mr.  Seward  described  the 
meeting  as  one  of  intense  feeling  on  the  part  of  Webster 
and  Kossuth  alike.     The  latter  plead  the  cause  of  HnngHiy 
in  such  eloquent  terms  as  to  draw  tears  from  Mr.  Webster^ 
eyes,  while  he  remarked  :  ^^  0  !  he  is  a  royal  fellow  I"  Mr. 
Seward  always  regarded  Kossuth's  speech  as  the  most  elo- 
quent he  ever  heard.     The  next  day  Mr.  Webster,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Seward,  presented  Kossuth  to  the  President 
Mr.  Seward  describes  Mr.  Fillmore's  interview  with  Kossutli 
as  cold  and  formal,  in  marked  contrast  with  Mr.  Webster*^ 
affecting  meeting  with  him  at  Mr.  Seward's  house. 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  Seward  went  with  Mr.  Baker 
to  hear  Henry  Ward  Beecher  preach,  and  was  filled  with 
enthusiasm.  The  next  day,  meeting  Sumner,  he  said  to 
him  :  "  You  ought  to  have  heard  Beecher  yesterday. 
There  was  more  eloquence  in  his  one  sermon  than  in  four- 
teen of  your  orations." 

Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Sumner  were  on  very  intimate 
terms  while  they  were  Senators.  There  was  always  a  seat 
at  Mr.  Seward's  table  for  Mr.  Sumner.  The  former  gen- 
erally showed  his  written  speeches  to  the  latter,  before 
he  made  them  in  the  Senate  and  invited  criticism.  Once, 
Mr.  Sumner  induced  Mr.  Seward  to  change  the  verb  "loan" 
to  "  lend."  Mr.  Sumner  was  a  worshipper  of  Judge  Story, 
and  Mr.  Seward  often  chaffed  the  Senator  by  referring  to 
Judge  Story's  defense  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  the 
Prigg  case. 

Mr.  Baker  had  been  for  many  years  a  friend  and  corre- 
spondent of  the  late  Horace  Orecley.     It  will  be  seen  in 
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•f  the  foUowiof  Ifltton,  tiut  th«  Utter  nggwted, 
■tntigo  to  ny,  Wtlltun  0.  BTjuit,  with  whom  he  seTcr 
Iwd  u;  intoTcoarse  vhateTer,  for  Seorotu;  of  State. 

"  Hew  Tork,  AogHt  17, 1855. 

"  I  want  to  •uggeit  A  anr  name  far  Srcmiuj  uf  SUto  in  OM 
V*  COBcrdp  tlutt  offlcx  (M I  think  tiot)  to  th«  I>Ftnorrmcf.  I  pto> 
pVMWilUuaC.  Brjant.  Too  know  1  don'tlllcv  hioi  p«rs»nallj, 
■v  b*  na^  bal  1  can't  think  «t  an;  mco  of  grrnlcr  mark;  and  1 
tUnk  hi  la  Ifaoroajchl;  honaat  and  capable.  Do|>ra<i  on  it,  thrr* 
ens  good  vuajol  nil  paitiea  whu  would  gladly  aail  prouilljr  volo 
lor  him.  If  wc  un  only  kMp  nff  the  ticket  natne*  o(  all  who 
WMit  to  l>vput  on.  I  tliiak  w«  inunt  Ruccned.  And  I  don't  beli«va 
there  ta  a  man  in  IliB  Btate  wlia  tiaa  leia  idea  of  l>citiga8tMe 
oflkar  ihaa  BryasL  Dint  make  ua  iwallow  El<>n.  Butl«r,*  If  tboro 
k  sajr  help  for  IL    Ha  wooM  go  nrj  bard. 

"TOUM, 

"HokAoa  Qaansv." 

"  New  Toik,  Jbm  n,  ISM. 
"Xt  DKtn  Stn  : 

"1  KMo't  maka  a  pyrotechnic  l«i)-itiiaiit«  apeech.  Icaataaj 
anjlhioic  worth  hearing  udIcsi  I  haTc  time  to  aa;  it  Id  mj  owa 
WBj.  I  waa  over  to  WilliamitbHrg  lait  Fall  aod  tried  to  Mj  aomc- 
Ibing.  but  ihc  cliairman  put  mv  di>vD  as  apeaking  loo  long,  which 
1  prcaumc  wua  the  farl,       Vou  muat.  therefore,  eicuie  mo  aa  iinflt 

for  tbia  »ott  of  buaioeaa,  aod  call  in and and  our 

buja  who  can  melt  the  4th  of  Jul;  into  Lundy't  Lane,*  and  aer^e 
it  yp  with  Chcpultepect  for  gra*;.     I  am  nothing  in  that  line. 
"  Yonn, 
"George  E.  Baker.  Horace  Okbblit." 

Mr.  Balcor  b.-ij8  that  Mr.  Seward  once  uid  to  hioi  * 
"  Wlut  great  men  cTcr  made  almacacfl  bnt  Franklin  and 
Greeley?"  And  then  added  that  full  jaBtic«  had  not  been 
done  to  the  enbject  by  Mr.  Parton  in  bia  interesting  bio- 
graphy.    "  I  had  hoped,"  said  Mr.  Seward,  "  to  write  the 
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life  of  Mr.  Greeley  myself  Bome  day,  as  a  labor  of  lore,''  and 
then  he  ran  a  parallel  with  the  two  ''philosophers.'' 
''  But/'  said  Mr.  Baker,  ''  Oreeley  has  some  striking  weak- 
nesses." ''So  bad  Franklin/'  rejoined  Mr.  Seward,  and 
added :  "the  faults  of  great  men  drop  out  when  their  his- 
tory is  written." 

Mr.  Seward  was  always  much  pleased  with  the  selections 
made  by  Mr.  Baker,  in  the  volumes  of  his  works.  In  look- 
ing over  them  on  one  occasion,  he  said  :  "  I  know  why  the 
Democrats  hate  me,  but  I  don't  understand  why  the 
Whigs  do  I"  On  another  similar  occasion,  placing  his  hand 
on  the  volumes,  he  said  :  "  These  will  be  good  books  to  die 
on.     The  heresies  are  all  in  I" 

The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser ,  in  a  long  review  of  the 
new  edition  of  William  H.  Seward's  works  just  completed, 
says  : 

'*It  is  sometbiag  more  than  the  biography  of  a  mao — it  U  the 
biography  of  a  nation.  The  collection  is  well  edited  by  Mr.  Baker, 
and  is  an  important  addition  to  our  political  literature.'* 

In  a  similar  extended  review  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  closes  as  follows  : 

'*  The  reading  of  Mr.  Seward^s  speeches  in  the  period  before 

the  war  is,  and  will  long  be  a  high  course  of  political  education. 

.     .     .     The  record  is  now  complete,  and  there  is  hardly  any 

other  similar  monument  of  American    statesmanship    of  moie 

enduring  value  for  the  student  of  history." 


TTTT. 

FRANK  B.  CARPENTER. 

A  Oreat  Jtulorical  Painter— Op»H$  a  Studio  in  N«m  TM 
— CoHMittta  OrandPietun—f^ieHdai^ipearin  Tim» 
of  Xeed—/ieeeption  by  iVtfawitfU  Zincoln—"  Wt  ibX 
twm  j/outoo»t  in  her«" — 77te  Cry  o/ Ethiopia /or  Malp 
—Ptypit  DitatUt  at  Bull  Jtun — MJauateipation  J^v- 
ciamation  Juutd — Immense  Sale  of  the  Pieture — Jtrt, 
nomp^on't  MuH\fieent  Oi/t — Original  Paintinf/ pre- 
»ent<*l  to  the  Government — Abraham  lAneoln  and 
Arimtua  WarJ—Six  JTontA*'  in  the  White  Mouee. 

|^&A\K  B.  CAJlPi£NTEB,  wlioM  ume  it  now  recorded 
-*-  unong  the  historical  painten  of  the  oonntrj,  ii  a 
lutiTe  of  Homer,  N.  Y. 

Allliough  Ilia  futlicr  wtu  a  farmer,  his  yoang  son  took 
no  iDtereat  whatoTcr  iu  tilling  the  suil,  and,  much  against 
lits  futhcr's  wishes,  wu  conCiiiuallj  czperimciitiDg  with  a 
common  house-pain ter'a  brnsh  in  making  portraits.  One 
<lay  his  fathor,  becoming  impatient,  and  wanting  his  help 
fur  farm  work,  instead  of  calling  him,  went  directly  to  the 
attic  irherc  the  embryo  artist  was  jnst  finishing  a  picture. 
Striding  angrily  into  the  room,  he  suddenly  stopped  short. 
"  Who  IS  Uiut  ?"  ho  asked  abruptly. 

"  Don't  you  know,  father?"  said  the  boy,  witharoguiah 
though  cnrucKt  look. 

"  It  IS  your  mother,  I  snppose,"  replied  the  father 
gruffly,  ytt  honestly,  and  be  waa  somewhat  coDSCJenoe- 
•tnckcn  when  ho  saw  that  his  boy,  who  did  not  like  farm- 
ing, could  actually  make  a  likeneae. 

I«B1 
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The  first  sum  of  money  earned  by  young  Carpenter 
ten  dollars^  when  at  the  age  of  serenteen  he  painted  the 
portrait  of    Hon.    Henry  S.    Bandall.      The    latter  was 
afterwards  elected  Secretary  of  State,  and  was  also  the 
author  of  the  interesting  and  valuable  life  of  Thomas  Jef- ; 
ferson,  which  was  published  by  my  firm  in  the  year  185S. 

In  1851,  Mr.  Carpenter  opened  a  studio  in  New  York 
City,  where  he  speedily  became  known  as  an  excellent 
portrait  painter.  The  conception  of  the  idea  of  a  picture 
representing  the  President's  Emancipation  Proclamation 
before  the  Cabinet,  came  to  him  in  the  latter  part  of  186^ 

To  carry  out  his  cherished  idea  concerning  the  picture, 
two  things  were  necessary  :  the  first,  to  procure  the  Presi- 
dent's consent,  and  the  co-operation  of  his  Cabinet,  the 
second,  a  sufiicient  sum  of  money  to  enable  him  to  spend 
the  necessary  time  in  Washington  to  paint  the  picture. 
Through  some  intimate  friends,  and  especially  Hon.  Schuy- 
ler Colfax  and  Hon.  Owen  Lovcjoy,  who  represented  Mr. 
Lincoln's  district  in  Congress,  satisfactory  arrangement 
were  made  with  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  money  question  had  a 
curious  and  almost  providential  solution.  A  former  ac- 
quaintance, whora  Mr.  Carpenter  had  not  seen  for  some  years, 
happened  to  be  looking  with  him  into  a  window  on  Broad- 
way, where  some  pictures  were  exposed  to  view.  He  had 
heard  that  this  friend  had  been  successful  in  business  Ten- 
tures,  and  there  seemed  to  come  into  his  mind  the  words 
**  this  man  has  been  sent  to  you."  Full  of  this  impression, 
he  laid  before  the  friend  the  conception  of  "what  he  wished 
to  undertake,  and  being  informed  of  the  consent  and  co- 
operation of  President  Lincoln,  his  friend  said,  *'  You  shall 
paint  the  picture.  Tuke  plenty  of  time.  Make  it  the 
great  work  of  your  life,  and  draw  upon  me  for  whatever 
funds  you  may  need." 

On  February  4th,  1864,  the  artist  went  to  Washington 
and  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  work  be 
had   to  do,  and  here  let   mo  quote  from  his  interesting 
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book  "8iz  Vontli*  ID  the  White  Uoiue,"  to  wbicli  I 
iluOl  biTe  occasion  to  refer  again. 

"The  appointed  hour  (iNUid  me  w  the  wcUremembcml  door 
of  tbo  afflciKl  cIminU'r — i)iat  doorwkifhcd  dally  wUli  ko  hudj 
conAicliog  [-niodnu*  ut  liii|Ht  and  foar  Ij;  thu  nosioiu  Ihrung  refiM- 
Imti]  gktliL-recl  tlirre.  Tlie  Pnaldent  hid  prectrdrd  me  and  wm 
alitadj  ilfcp  In  AtUi.l  CiMigreM,  with  which  Ihu  wrliiiiK  Ueik 
«>•  iticwt-d  Bwaitiog  hii  ligDMlira.  Ilo  Tcccivod  mc  plcuantlj, 
giving  mo  M  Hut  iieur  hi*  own  Mm-^linLr,  &dO  iiftt<r  having  ivdd 
Uoa.  Uwvu  Lt>v«J<>;'*  auii-,  be  tOOkvS  hi*  (|)ccUclia  and  naid  : 
>  Well,  Mr.  Carpcuirr,  wo  will  turn  jou  in  Ioom  httn  and  Irj  to 
gin  JOU  ■  ^ood  chuucA  to  work  oot  juur  idea.' " 

Then,  withoat  pajing  mnoh  attoDtion  to  the  eathuRJiu- 
tio  ezpreeuoD  or  ambitiooa  deairo  imd  purpose  uf  ttio 
artiit  the  proceeded  to  giro  him  a  detailed  aooonnt  ol 
Uw  hiitorj  and  isiae  of  Uie  great  proclamation. 

*"It  bid  got  In  be,'  Mid  Jte,  '  mld-WDiMr,  IBU.  Tbinga 
bad  goM  OB  frwu  bad  to  wone,  Datll  I  felt  that  we  bad  reached 
the  end  of  oar  rope  on  the  plan  of  openukiai  we  bad  beeo  par- 
■oing,  that  w«  had  about  ptajed  our  lait  card  aad  mtut  (haage 
our  tactici  or  low  the  game.  I  dow  deierraincd  upoD  the  adop' 
tioo  of  tlie  ('iDBOcipali'iii  jiolicy;  aod  wilhout  couaultatioa  with,  or  - 
the  knowkdgi- of  the  Cabinet,  I  prepared  the  original  draft  of 
the  prockmalion.  and  after  much  aoiioui  thought,  called  a 
Cabinet  meeting  upon  tie  tuliject.  Thi*  wai  the  lait  of  July,  or 
tiM  flrat  part  ul  the  muoth  of  Auguit,  1809.'  (Tha  exact  date  lie 
did  oot  remember.)  'This  Cabinet  meeting  took  place,  I  thiok, 
upOD  a  Saturday.  All  were  present  except  Mr.  Blair,  the  Poat- 
naater  Cieneral,  who  wai  abaent  at  the  opening  of  the  diacuMion, 
but  came  id  lubtetiueDdj.  I  amid  to  the  Cabinet  that  1  bad  re- 
•olved  upuD  tbia  step,  and  bad  not  called  them  together  to  aak 
Ibeir  advire,  but  to  la;  the  subject- matter  before  them  ;  ■aggea* 
tioni  aa  to  which  would  be  in  order  after  they  had  beard  it  read. 
Mr.  LoTejo;,'  laiJ  he,  '  wai  in  error  when  he  ioforroed  jou  that 
it  elcitcd  oil  comment,  eicepliogoD  the  part  of  Secretary  Seward. 
VariouB  luggcitioui  were  iiflercd.  Becretai;  Chaae  wlahed  the 
language  >troDgcr  iu  reference  to  tlie  arming  of  black*.  Mr. 
Blair,  after  he  came  in,  deprecated  the  policy,  on  the  ground  that 
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it  would  cost  the  administration  the  fall  elections.  Kotbing, 
however,  was  offered  that  it  had  not  already  fally  anticipated  and 
settled  in  my  own  mind,  until  Secretary  Seward  spoke.  He  said 
in  substance  :  *  Mr.  President,  I  approve  of  the  proclamation,  but 
I  question  the  expediency  of  its  issue  at  this  juncture.  The  de- 
pression of  the  public  mind,  consequent  upon  our  repeated  re- 
verses, is  so  great,  that  I  fear  the  effect  of  so  important  a  step.  It 
may  be  viewed  as  the  Inst  measure  of  an  exhausted  govemmeDt,  a 
cry  for  help  ;  the  government  stretching  forth  its  hands  to 
Etiiiopift  instead  of  Ethiopia  stretching  forth  her  hand  to  the 
government.'  *  His  idea,'  said  tlie  President,  *  was  that  it  would  be 
considered  our  last  shriek,  on  the  retreat.'  (This  was  his  predie 
expression.)  *Now,  continued  Mr.  Seward,  '  while  I  approve tbe 
measure,  I  suggest,  sir,  that  you  postpone  its  issue,  until  yon  can 
give  it  to  the  country  supported  by  military  success,  instead  of 
issuing  it,  as  would  be  tlie  case  now,  upon  the  greatest  disasten 
of  the  war  I'  Mr.  Lincoln  continued:  *  The  wisdom. of  the  view 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  struck  me  with  very  great  force.  It  was 
an  aspect  of  the  case  that  in  all  my  thought  upon  the  subject,  I 
had  entirely  overlooked.  The  result  was  that  I  put  the  draft  of 
the  proclamation  aside,  as  you  do  your  sketch  for  a  picture,  wait- 
ing for  a  victory.  From  time  to  time  I  added  or  changed  a  line, 
touching  it  up  here  and  there,  anxiously  watching  the  progress  of 
events.  Well,  the  next  news  we  had  was  of  Pope's  disaster  at 
Bull  Run.  Things  looked  darker  than  ever.  Finally  came  the 
week  of  the  battle  of  Antietiim.  I  determined  to  wait  no  longer. 
The  news  came,  I  think,  on  Wednesday,  that  the  advantage  was 
on  our  side.  I  was  then  staying  at  the  Soldier's  Home  (three 
miles  out  of  Washington).  Here  I  finished  writing  the  second 
draft  of  the  preliminary  proclamation,  came  up  on  Saturday, 
called  the  Cabiuet  togetlier  to  hear  it,  and  it  was  published  the 
following  Monday.'  " 

*' Having  concluded  this  interesting  statement,  the  Pres- 
ident then  proceeded  to  show  me  the  various  positions  oc- 
cupied by  himself  and  the  different  members  of  tho  Cabi- 
net, on  the  occasion  of  the  first  meeting.  *'.As  nearly  as  I 
remember,''  said  ho,  *'  I  sat  near  the  head  of  tho  table. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  War 
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were  hero  at  my  right  hud ;  the  others  were  gronped  at 
my  left** 

The  artist  wai  assigned  the  state  dining-room  for  a 
■tadio  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  was  engaged  on  the  work,  the 
dimensions  of  which  are  fourteen  feet  six  inches  by  nine 
feet,  from  February  to  August,  1864. 

Oi)  its  completion,  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  consent,  it  was  ex- 
hibited for  two  days  in  the  East  room  of  the  White  House 
to  crowds  of  people.  Immediately  after  the  artist  entered 
into  a  contract  with  my  firm  to  hare  the  painting  engrared 
on  steel  by  A.  H.  Ritchie,  Derby  ft  Miller  to  be  the  pub- 
lishers. The  price  paid  Mr.  Bitchio  was  six  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  steel  plate,  which  occupied  him  eighteen  months 
to  engrave.  For  several  months  after  the  plate  was  finished 
the  orders  could  only  bo  supplied  by  printing  from  the 
plate  day  and  uight.  The  subscription  list  for  the  engrav- 
ing was  headed  by  President  Lincoln  and  his  entire  Cabi- 
net, and  before  it  was  closed  embraced  the  names  of  almost 
erery  distinguished  man  in  the  Northern  States.  Nearly 
thirty  thousand  impressions  were  printed  from  the  steel 
plate,  which  in  now  worn  out. 

In  1XT7,  MrH.  Klizabi'th  Tlioni)>i<on,  a  wealthy  and  ]n\h' 
Ii<.-s|iirit(»(l  widow  lady  uf  N<*w  York  City,  lournin|(  that 
thr  ii:iintin^  wa.^  still  in  Mr.  ('ar|x*n tor's  potMOHMion,  foar- 
in^^  iL^dix^lrurtion  by  tiiv,  and  considering  that  the  rightful 
dcf^tinatiitn  of  this  paint in;^  was  in  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
in;;ton,  as  it  coninicnionitfd  an  event  in  our  hiHtory  second 
only  to  that  4»f  tln'  Ihu-laration  «»f  Indej>ondence,  recently 
pup-h:i><'ii  ih«?  paintinr;  for  the  artist's  price — iwenty-flve 
thi inland  dollars,  and  on  Ijnc(dn*s  liirthday,  February  12, 
IHT^,  it  was  fi»rnially  prcM-iilcd  to  the  United  States  on  be- 
half of  Mrs  Thompson.  Ixith  Houses  of  Congres.i  mijourn- 
in^  in  honor  of  the  event. 

The  paint int;  was  pl;i4!e<i  for  the  ceremony,  over  the 
S|ieakir's  de*tk  and  chair,  (K'cupyinj;  conHi<K*rable  B\tace  in 
front  of  th«*  l^•{x»rt4•rs'  gallery.  The  IIousi*  of  Ueprcsen- 
tatived  was  crowded  with  s|)ectator8,  hundreds  being  unable 
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to  gain  admittance.  The  presentation  speech  was  made  bj 
Hon.  James  A.  Garfield  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Thompeon.  He 
paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  fidelity  of  the  painting,  its 
historic  Tolue  and  the  generosity  of  the  donor,  and  then 
entered  upon  an  eloquent  paneygric  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  hJB 
work^  followed  by  individual  tributes  to  the  different  mem- 
bers of  the  War  Cabinet. 

The  painting  was  received  on  behalf  of  Congress  by 
Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  late  vice-president  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  Avho  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  anoounced 
"slavery"  to  bo  the  "comer-stone  of  the  new  confeder- 
acy."   It  was  a  sublime  sight  to  see  this  man  on  behalf  of 
the  Be-United  States,  accepting  u  painting  commemorating 
the  downfall   of  slavery.      Mr.   Stephens   spoke  of  Mrs- 
Thompson's  patriotic  action,  as  the  most  valuable  offering 
ever  made  to  the  Nation  by  a  private  individual.     His  tri- 
bute to  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  work  was  very  remarkable, 
coming  from  the  vice-president  of   the  defunct   Confed- 
eracy, and  the  speech  throughout  excited  the  liveliest  inter- 
est in  all  who  heard  it,  and  was  widely  commented  on  by 
the  newspapers  of  the  country. 

The  painting  was  placed  in  one  of  the  only  two  vacant 
panels  in  the  Capitol,  tlie  panel  in  the  eastern  staircase  of 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives.  In  the  panel  on  the  western 
side  is  Leutze's  **  Westward  the  Course  of  Empire  takes  its 
way." 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  passed  a  joint  resolution  con- 
veying the  thanks  of  Congress  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomp- 
son, for  her  patriotic  action  in  the  presentation  of  the 
painting,  an  honor  never  before  conferred  upon  any  lady. 
This  entitles  her  to  the  privileges  enjoyed  only  by  Ex- 
Senators,  Ex-Members  and  Ex-Governors,  as  to  admission 
to  the  floor  of  both  Houses.  Mrs.  Thompson  is  the  only 
lady  in  the  United  States  who  can  rightfully  claim  this 
privilege  and  honor. 

During  Mr.  Cari)enter's  stay  at  the  White  House  he  had 
many  pleasant  conversations  with  President  Lincoln* 
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'On  one  oooMion  the  latter  said,  ''There  are  tome 
^naint,  qneer  reraes  written,  I  think,  by  Olirer  Wendell 
Holmes,  entitled  '  The  Last  Leaf/  one  of  which  is  to  mo 
inexpressibly  touching/'  He  then  repeated  from  memory 
the  Terse  which  oocors  in  about  the  middle  of  the  poem» 
whioh  reads  as  follows : 

**  The  mossy  msrbles  rest, 
On  the  lips  that  he  hss  piesssJ, 

In  their  bloom; 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hsari 
Hare  beeo  canred  for  many  a  ysari 

On  the  tomb.** 

As  he  finished  this  rerse  he  said  in  his  emphatio  way, 
''For  pure  pathos,  in  my  judgment,  there  is  nothing  finer 
than  thoee  six  lines  in  the  English  language.^  And  I 
think  President  Lincoln's  judgment  ooinoidei  with  that 
of  all  readers  of  that  exquisite  lyria 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  Lincoln  repeated  the  linea  of 
the  now  famous  poem, 

**  Oh  whj  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  f 

which  the  artist  wrote  down  one  bj  one  as  they  fell  from 
his  lips.  This  beautiful  poem  soon  became  famous,  although 
at  that  time  the  author  was  unknown.  It  was  subsequently 
ascertained  that  it  was  written  by  Richard  Knox,  a  young 
Scotchman,  a  contemporary  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  This 
poem  has  been  published  complete  in  the  beautiful  Oolden 
Floral  Series  by  Lee  8l  Shepherd. 

After  the  painting  was  completed  and  Mr.  Carpenter  was 
about  returning  home,  the  President  called  on  him  and 
aaid: 

''  Well,  Carpenter,  I  must  go  in  and  take  one  more  look 
at  the  picture  before  you  leave  us/'  So  saying,  ho  accom- 
panied the  artist  to  the  East  Room,  and  sitting  down  in 
front  of  it  remained  for  some  time  in  silence. 
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After  a  while  he  said^  ''  There  is  little  to  find  fault 
with/^  he  replied^  '^  the  portraiture  is  the  main  thing,  aod 
that  seems  to  me  absolutely  perfect.'' 

The  late  Henry  J.  Baymond  once  related  a  curious 
anecdote  about  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation.  He 
said  that  Secretary  Chase  told  him  that  the  President  came 
into  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  after  the  battle  of  Antiotam, 
and  said  he  had  come  across  something  very  amusing  in  one 
of  Aiiiemus  Ward's  letters,  and  he  read  it  through  for  the 
edification  of  the  Secretaries.  He  then  said  he  had  brought 
another  document  to  read  to  them — not  for  their  advice 
and  criticism,  for  his  mind  was  fully  made  up  on  the  sob- 
ject,  but  for  their  information. 

It  was  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation.  He  said  he 
had  promised  himself  and  his  God  that  if  the  rebels  were 
driven  out  of  Maryland  he  would  issue  such  a  proclamation, 
and  he  was  about  to  do  it.  Mr.  Chase  said  the  words  ''and 
my  God  '^  were  uttered  in  a  low  tone,  and  he  thought  no 
one  but  himself  heard  them.  Some  days  after  he  recalled 
them  to  the  President's  notice,  and  told  him  it  seemed  to 
him  to  indicate  that  he  had  issued  the  ProclamatioD  in 
fulfillment  of  a  religious  vow.  The  President  half  assented 
to  the  inference  which  Mr.  Chase  had  drawn. 

In  a  copy  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  book,  *'  Six  Months  at  the 
White  House ;  or,  Inner  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,*'  which 
lies  before  me,  I  find  the  following  inscription  : 

•*To  my  friend,  Jas.  C.  Derby,  Esq., 

**  Who  suggested  the  title  of  this  book,  *  Six  Months  at  the 
White  Jlouse,'  and  whose  constant  friendly  inteiest  in  it  from  the 
beginning,  greatly  encouraged  and  helped  me  in  its  progress. 

**  Frank  B.  Carpsntsr. 

**  New  York,  1869." 

The  volume  was  published  by  Hurd  &  Houghton  in 
the  year  1867,  and  has  reached  a  sale  of  nearly  thirty 
thousand  copies. 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS-A.  H.  STEPHENS. 

«<  BiM  and  Fall  of  the  dmfederaie  Oavemmeni  ^—A  VUU 
to  J^er$on  Davis — Hospitable  Reception  at  JBeauvoir 
— A  Yet  Vnjiniehed  Book — Jud^e  Tinney  Comes  to 
the  Rescue — Sarah  A.  DorseyU  Request — The  Mb- 
IVesidenfs  Complimentary  Letter — Ravages  of  Yd- 
low  Fhver — Noble  Action  of  Northern  People — A  new 
Version  of  the  Capture  of  Davis — Reauty%§l  Home  ai 
Reauvoir. 

IN  the  year  1875,  the  honae  of  D.  Appleton  ft  Oo.,  with 
which  I  was  then  oonnected,  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  an  anthorizod  agent  of  Jcfloreon  Davis,  to  pre- 
pare under  his  dict^ition  a  bo<»k  on  the  late  war  between 
thi'  Statc»««,  the  titlr  cif  whioli,  afterwards  ft^rt*c»d  u{>ony 
U'lii:;  ••The  Rise  and  Full  of  the  Confederate  Govern- 
ment/* The  hook  was  to  have  Ihhmi  completed  in  two 
year?*'  time,  tin-  puhlisher."*  n^rreeinfj  to  advance  on  account 
of  cr.pyri^ht  a  s|X'cifuMl  Hum  for  the  fwrviccs  of  the  agent 
n*fern-d  to,  and  to  defray  the  ex|>ensc8  of  gathering 
material  fur  tin*  use  of  the  writer. 

The  time  having  rxpin*il  in  whieh  the  hook  was  to  have 
been  fnii*<ht'd,  with  hut  litth*  progn»SH  towanis  its  comple- 
tion and  the  Hunirt  advanced,  as  agri^od  UfMin,  having  con- 
fii'icrahly  inereaw-Ml,  without  any  near  proM|H»et  of  getting 
th<*  lMH»k,  the  puhliHherH  iMvame  concerned,  reganling  the 
non-fulfillment  of  the  contract.  In  conMecpiencc  of  this  I 
wan  deput(*<i  by  the  houfte  to  vinit  Mr.  Davis,  at  his  home 
in  Mississippi,  according  to  the  following  instructions  : 
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'<  New  York,  Jan.  88,  1880. 
''Dear  Mr.  Derbt  : 

'*With  respect  to  the  unfortunate  delay  in  completing  th« 
work  ou  the  Confederacy  by  Mr.  Davis,  and  the  very  considerable 
amount  we  have  advanced,  we  wish  to  say,  first;  we- have  extended 
the  first  agreement  to  suit  all  parties,  and  have  advanced  money 
until  the  sum  is  too  large  and  we  can  advance  no  more.  We  do 
not  desire  to  find  fault  with  any  one  ;  we  simply  claim  that  we 
are  entitled  to  consideration  under  the  agreement.  Wedooot 
wish  to  push  unreasonably  our  claim.  Wo  anxiously  desire  the 
work,  but  will  forego  it  altogether,  if  the  money  wo  have  ad- 
vanced is  returned  to  us.  You  must  judg^  for  yoorBelf,  bat  we 
think  the  past  clearly  shows  we  can  place  no  confidence  in  toy 
future  promises.  Wo  have  every  cfbufidence  and  respect  for  Mr. 
Davis,  but  do  not  believe  he  can  ever  complete  the  work  on  kit 
present  plan.  And  for  this  reason  we  are  anxious  it  ahonld  psM 
into  other  hands.  It  is  now  two  years  since  Mr.  Tenney  was  with 
Mr.  Davis  and  saw  the  manuscript,  and  he  left  with  theimpiei- 
sion  it  would  be  all  completed  in  from  three  to  six  months.  We 
have  no  doubt  if  the  material  is  placed  in  his  hands  now,  hecoold 
do  it  within  that  time.  Most  truly, 

D.  Applstok  ft  Co." 

I  started  immediately  for  Beauvoir,  the  residence  of 
the  ex-President  of  the  Confederate  States,  arriving  there 
in  February,  1880.  Mr.  Davis  had  been  prepared  by  corres- 
pondence to  expect  my  arrival,  and  I  was  received  with 
great  cordiality  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Beauvoir,  and 
soon  after  my  arrival  we  commenced  to  talk  about  the  book. 

I  found  Mr.  Davis  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  progress 
of  his  work,  he  trusting  entirely  to  his  agent^  in  whose 
literary  attainments  ho  placed  the  utmost  confidence^  and 
towards  whom  he  seemed  to  cherish  the  most  afifectionate 
regard. 

Mr.  Davis  had  occasionally  seen  a  few  pages  of  the 
manuscript,  and  he  said  he  wished  my  visit  had  been 
earlier^  as  the  gentleman  who  had  the  preparation  of  the 
manuscript  in  charge,  lived  at  some  distance,  and  he  him- 
self had  been  utterly  unable  to  visit  him  in  person* 


B  my  fetter  of  iMtraetiooa  n^u4mz  Jsdfc  Tnan.  m  m 
xnDpetenE  and  r**ilj  wnMr  -jj  ^-1  i  a  !3  coaplifCiDg  the 
ong-deUTed  work.  a«  '^.d  ::;a:  ^'>-.ii:!^z  «qal>i  pi««M  hia 
Mtcr,  M  b«  «a:ert*.a<d  a  ii;zn  r*«»ni  for  Uk  Ut:«r'i  £»ir- 
wn  uid  litcrvT  cspaci:*,  sa<!  h«  veoJd  be  (iad  of  hi* 
]ieedj  aMistAoce. 

SooD  aft«r  BT  ncam  to  N«w  Tork.  tbe  pobtubera 
l«p«tcb«d  Jadgt  TeoiKT  w-iiboat  further  deUv  to  awui 
Hr.  Dktu  in  (be  prep*n::-'0  uf  the  maaiucr.pt  for  tbv 
iraiL  It  vu  MOD  ompleud.  utd  tbu,  after  the  prtK 
racted  delaj,  the  book  made  iu  kppe&raoce.  Mr.  Dari* 
DlrodncM  hi>  "  BiM  and  Fall  of  tb«  Confedenc; '  M 
!oUovi: 


*  O'er  rifiht  Ibootud  dolUn  had  hn*  ^*aac«d  lowib  Ik* 
rrrpMmtioa  ol  the  «ork.  not  a  doiku  o(  «bich  had  Mr.  Da«i*  n- 
iViTcd.  It  vu  psM)  oat.  bovenr.  oa  hu  order,  to  tba  ifiBt 
wftmd  to.  ud  vat  altiBiaulj  dedocled  fraa  tba  copjiight. 
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« 

**Tho  object  of  this  work  has  been  to  show,  from  historicsl 
data,  that  the  Southern  States  hod  rightfully  the  power  to  with- 
draw from  a  union  into  whicli  thcj  had,  as  sovereign  oommunities, 
voluntarily  entered  ;  that  the  denial  of  that  right  was  a  violation 
of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  compact  between  the  States,  and  that 
the  war  waged  by  the  Federal  Government  against  the  seceding 
States,  was  in  disregard  of  the  limitations  of  the  Constltation,  and 
destructive  of  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  author  from  his  official  position  may  claim  to  have  known 
much  of  the  motives  and  acts  of  his  countrymen,    immediately 
before  and  during  the  war  of  1861-05,  and  he  has  sought  to  fnmidi 
material  for   the  future  historian,   who,  when  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  day  shall  have  given  place  to  reason  and  sober 
thought,  may  better  than  a  contemporary  investigate  the  caoseii 
conduct  and  results  of  the  war.'^ 

Soon  after  my  return  home  from  my  business  trip  to 
Beauvoir  I  received  the  following  letter : 

<*Beauvoir,  Feb.  14th,  1890. 
•*  J.  C.  Derby,  Esq.: 

*'  Mt  Deau  Sir  :  I  hope  your  remembrance  of  your  visit  tons 
may  not  be  exclusively  of  your  business  troubles.     In  that  connec- 
tion, however,  you  must  have  the  consolation  of  having  achicTed 
as  much  as  was  practicable  to  expedite  the  completion  of  the  prc(>- 
aration  of  my  manuscript  for  the  press.     The  disappointment  felt 
by  your  house  at  the  slow  progress  of  the  work  was  certainly  not 
greater  than  my  own,  and  strange  as  it  may  ap|)ear,  I  was  but  lit- 
tle better  prepared  than  yourself  to  find  how  little  had  been  done 
in  a  form  to  be  sent  to  tlic  press.     It  is  proper  that  you  shoald 
know  that  much  correspondence  to  obtain  material  for  the  second 
volume  which  is  on  hand,  did  not  appear  in  what  was  submitted 
to  you,   but  is  valuable  and   did  consume  much  time.     If  your 
associates  can  be  made  fully  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  you  en- 
countered and  the  obstacles  you  overcame,  they  will  accord  to  you 
the    credit    of  having   achieved   as  much    as    was    practicable. 
Hoping  that  in  the  future  more  efficient  conduct  of  the  work  may 
repay  your  past  disappointments,  as  far  as  what  is  lost  may  be 
compensated  for,  and  that  you  suffer  no  further  inconvenience 
from  your  recent  illness,  I  am  respectfully  and  cordially, 

'*  Yours, 

'*  JSFFEBSON  DaYIS.^ 
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The  book,  although  publiihed  at  a  high  price  in  two 
arge  Tolumee,  mot  with  a  large  sale,  reaching  many  thou- 
mndB  of  copies. 

Judge  Tennejy  to  whose  untiring  industry  was  mainly 
lae  the  speedy  appearance  of  the  book,  had  been  with  D. 
ippleton  ft  Co.  for  nearly  thirty  years,  prorious  to  which  he 
raa  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Now  York  Evening  Post,  and 
rell  known  in  literary  circles.  In  the  summer  of  1888, 
rhile  risiting  Mr.  Davis,  Judge  Tenncy  was  taken  sick, 
ind,  returning  to  his  home,  died  most  unezpeciedly,  much 
;o  Uie  regret  of  all  who  knew  him. 

BeauYoir,  the  home  of  Jefferson  Daris,  is  situated  on 
;he  Oulf  of  Mexico,  midway  between  Mobile  and  New  Or> 
eans.  The  property  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Davis  from 
If rs.  Sarah  A.  Dorsey  soon  after  her  husband's  death,  for  a 
pleasant  residence  for  the  summer  months ;  it  was  not 
rilled  to  him  by  Mrs.  Dorsey,  as  the  public  generally  be* 
.ieve ;  at  her  death,  however,  she  did  will  some  plantation 
property  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  to  Mr.  Davis,  which 
irill  has  been  contested  and  is  still  in  the  courts.  Mrs.  Dorsey 
iras  a  fp'eat  admirer  of  Mr.  Davis  and  sustained  with  great 
inlor  tiK'  CMUso  of  which  he  win  the  aokiiowlwlgod  head  ; 
Lhey  wore  )M»rn  and  lived  on  neighboring  plantations,  and 
tier  iifToctidii  for  him  wuh  that  of  a  devoted  sister.  Mrs. 
Donfey  wm  an  iiuthore^H  of  some  repute;  she  wa^  known 
in  littnirv  circles  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  She  was  a 
niece  of  that  hrilliant  writer,  Mrs.  Catherine  A.  Warfield, 
lathor  of  the  Household  of  Uouverie. 

The  following  letters  received  by  me  from  Mr.  Davis 
will  doubt le^slv  interest  mv  readers  : 

'*  Beauvoir,  Fvb.  6th,  1874. 
**Tbc  time  is  near  at  hand  when  frost  may  In*  eipccte<l  at 
Memphis,  and  tin*  effi-ct  it  produces  has  usually  been  felt  for 
•tveral  de^ees  of  latitude  Houth  of  the  place  it  occurred  ;  we  aro 
bere  aurroundetl  by  yelloxr  fever,  ami  the  circle  steadily  narrows, 
but  my  residence  is  so  iiioluted,  that  we  may  fairly  hope  not  to  be 
laTiilcd  by  the  iufectif>D.      The  disease  this  year,  however,  baa 
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some  characteristics  hitherto  unknown,  and  the  sofiEeiing  has  been 
and  is  more  severe  than  any  previous  epidemic.  The  noble  gener- 
osity of  the  northern  people  in  this  day  of  our  extreme  affliction, 
has  been  felt  with  deep  gratitude,  and  has  done  more  for  the  fra- 
ternization of  which  many  idly  prate,  than  would  many  yolnmes  of 
rhetorical  assurance." 

*'  Beauvoir,  Sept.  4tb,  1878. 

**  Herewith  is  enclosed  the  marked  article  in  reference  to  im- 
portant documents  on  Exhibition  in  Toledo.  Statements  in  regard 
to  such  matters  are  generally  so  unreliable,  that  one  cannot  forma 
conclusion  fkm  them;  for  example,  in  this  recital  articles  are 
mentioned  as  taken  by  Michigan  soldiers  at  the  time  of  my  cap- 
ture. It  may  be  true  that  they  were  taken  by  Colonel  Pritcbard, 
of  Michigan,  or  his  staff-officers,  when  they  pillaged  my  wife's 
trunks  after  I  was  imprisoned  in  Fortress  Monroe,  or,  they  may 
have  been  found  in  a  trunk  belonging  to  me,  which  a  party  going 
from  Virginia  to  Florida  had  carried  to  Florida,  and  left  there, 
but  they  were  not  taken  as  reported.  Again,  the  government  of 
the  C.  S.  A.  was  oever  transferred  to  Greensboro,  N.  C.  I  stopped 
there,  after  the  surrender  of  Lee,  for  a  conference  with  J.  £. 
Johnston  and  Beauregard,  but  never  designed  to  establish  tbe 
government  there,  yet,  there  may  be  important  documents  obtained 
by  means  which  it  is  sought  to  conceal  by  a  misstatement;  bat  of 
that  I  have  no  power  to  judge." 

'*  Beauvoir,  Oct.  29th,  1878. 
'*Dbar  Sir: 

**  When  your  kind  letter  of  the  15th  inst.  was  received,  domes- 
tic affliction,  in  the  loss  of  my  last  surviving  son,  who  died  far 
from  me,  Aud  the  serious  illness  of  my  wife,  who  alone  of  my 
family  is  with  me,  prevented  mo  from  making  an  early  acknowl* 
edgment.  .  .  ■.  . 

Isolation,  which  has  heretofore  given  security,  no  longer  affords 
safety  from  infection.  Creole  children  and  full-blooded  negroes, 
who  were  generally  exempt  from  yellow  fever,  have  been  in  no- 
wise spared  by  this  pestilence.  These  and  other  characteristics 
of  this  year's  disease  have  caused  such  discussion  without  satis- 
factory conclusion,  as  to  whether  it  is  pure  yellow  fever  or  a  com- 
bination of  that  disease  with  other  fevers.  The  benevolence  of  your 
city  and  other  places  can  never  be  forgotten  by  our  people,  and  will 
remain  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  civilization  of  our  day  and  oonn- 
try." 
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The  following  pictareaqne  description  of  Beanroir^  and 
Ob  snrroandings,  written  by  Mrs.  Frank  Ledio,  and  pnb- 
lished  in  her  lUusiraied  Newspaper  of  March  24th,  1883, 
will  no  doubt  bo  interesting  to  many. 

"  Among  my  most  pleasurable  remtoitceDCM,  a  Tiait  to  Baao* 
▼oir,  the  stately  home  of  Jefferson  Davis,  is  cut  io  boldest  relief. 

*'  It  was  a  balmy  March  morning — the  idea  of  a  balmy  morn- 
ing in  this  monster  monthl-^that  we  left  the  Crescent  City— a 
party  of  a  doaon  or  more  en  route  to  Mississippi  City,  close  to 
which  lies  the  Davis  domain  and  mansion.  Tlie  train  ran  into  the 
station  at  Mississippi  City,  where  we  found  carriages,  sent  from 
BeauToir,  awaiting  us. 

**  Beauvoir  is  a  stately  mansion,  reminding  one  of  an  old  Eng- 
lish home.  It  is  approached  by  an  avenue  of  superb  and  venerable 
trees.  At  the  gate,  in  a  spirit  of  true  Southern  courtesy,  Mrs. 
Jefferson  Davis  awaited  us.  As  we  walked  up  to  the  old  manor- 
house,  beneath  the  arching  boughs  of  lordly  trees  that  stood  like 
sentinels  presenting  arms  as  we  passed,  I  felt  its  fascination  to 
the  full.  Ascending  a  steep  ilii^ht  of  steps,  we  were  ushered  into 
tlie  reception  room,  an  apartment  at  once  as  elegant  as  it  Is  cozy. 
A  bright  log  (Ire  smiled  on  us,  and  great  easy  chairs  received  us 
with  open  arms.  .Miiiiaturc;*  of  many  generations  gazed  at  us 
from  till:  Willis  and  books,  old  and  new,  were  at  our  beck.  Pic- 
tures and  portfolio*!,  dainty  bits  of  work  and  all  the  costly  knick- 
knuc-keritft  that  bcs|Kruk  refinement  and  culture  blossomed  in  this 
rharmin;;  old  room,  and  uh  if  to  complete  the  picture,  a  huge 
»ha(r^j  Newfoundliind  dog  Hprawlcd  l>cfore  the  fire,  even  in  his 
felr«*p  ct'er  and  anon  wagging  his  bunhy  tail  for  very  hospitality. 

"  .\ftrr  n  delightful  rhat,  Mni.  Davin  volunteered  to  show  us  her 
hu»liand'4  ittu<ly — the  workHhop  in  which  he  turned  out  the  '  Ilis* 
t/try  of  the  Wsr  *  —and  in  which  he  paasea  so  much  of  his  wakinfr 
bouni.  Thin  Ranotum  in  a  verandaed  building  with  a  conical  roof, 
ktanding  iipart  from  the  manor-liouitu  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
mai;niflc('nt  trees.  The  interior  presents  all  the  rude  reality  that 
actuil  wmk  ever  impart r,  and  is  lined  with  two  tierft  of  books. 
Etitt vrhere  an?  eviilenre^  of  Jeff.  Davis*  individuality  in  the  form 
of  pictures  and  htat uetteK.  Mr.  Duvifi  will  not  permit  any  profane 
hantU  here,  and  everything  muRt  remain  as  he  leaves  it.  While 
he  ii  r1o4eted  in  his  sanctum  no  one  may  disturb  him.  This  law 
is  DraconiaB.*^ 
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Stephens  Hears  Setoard  Speak  in  1854 — A  Visit  to  Liberty 
HdU — It  does  not  Belie  its  Name — "  jRetraet^  or  Ptt 
Cut "— "  Never  I  Cut  ''—Devotion  of  Mrtner  Slam 
to  ^^ Mars  Aleck'' — John  QuUicy  Adams  %Brites 
Verses  to  Stephens — TTie  latter  Opposes  the  War,  then 
follows  his  State — Becomes  Vice-President  of  ComfeA- 
eracf/ — Negro  not  equal  to  White  Man — Illinois  "  M 
Noise" — Speech  on  Carpenter's  IHcture — His  Death 
while  Governor  of  Georgia — Eloquent  TVibute  to  J3& 
Memory, 

TN  the  year  1854  daring  a  visit  to  Washington,  I  first  saw 
"*■    Alexander  H,  Stephens,  then  a  Member  of  Congrsss 
from  Georgia.     He  was  listening  to  a  speech  of  William  H. 
Seward,  thenU.  S.  Senator,  on  what  was  called  the  Missouri 
Compromise  Bill.     Ho  at  that  time,  like  Mr.  Seward,  be- 
longed with  Clay  and  Webster  to  the  Whig  party,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  repeal  of  the  Compromise  bill,  and  on 
the  ruins  of  which  party  the  Republican  party  was  bnilt 
I  remember  hearing  Mr.  Stephens  while  ho  was  conyersing 
with  a  fellow-member,  a  Northern  Whig,  belonging  to  what 
was  then  known  as  the  Silver  Gray  faction  of  that  party. 
The  conversation  of  these  Congressmen  was  very  bitter  to- 
wards Mr.  Seward,  who  was  at  that  time  very  obnoxious  to 
the  Southern  Members  of  Congress. 

The  next  time  I  met  Mr.  Stephens  was  in  1870,  at  Liberty 
Hall,  his  well-known  home  at  Crawfordsville,  Georgia.  I 
was  accompanied  in  my  visit  by  James  R.  Randall,  then 
editor  of  the  Augusta,  Ga,,  Constitutionalist,  and  an  inti- 
mate personal  and  political  friend  of  the  Georgia  states- 
man.   Mr.  Stephens  gave  us  a  cordial  greeting,  and  I  waa 
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■oon  made  to  realise  that  his  hospitable  mansion  did  not 
belie  its  name.  I  was  struck  with  the  personal  appearanoe 
of  our  host,  with  his  boyish  stature  and  delicate  frame. 

Not  long  since  I  met  Mr.  W.  F.  Herring,  a  well-known 
Georgian,  now  living  in  Now  York.  He  said  to  me  that 
when  a  boy  in  Atlanta  ho  witnessed  the  attack  made  on 
Mr.  Stephens  by  a  desperate  man  of  giant  frame.  He  saw 
the  strong  man's  knife  raised  aboTe  the  throat  of  his  weak 
and  prostrate  victim,  and  hoard  the  hoarse  imprecation 
with  which  he  said,  ''  Retract,  or  111  cut !  **  Looking 
his  foe  in  the  face,  the  blood  streaming  from  the  wounds 
he  had  already  received,  and  the  blade  about  to  descend  in 
A  last  fatal  blow,  the  almost  dyint^  but  dauntless  man  an- 
■wered,  ''  Never  I  Cut  T  Mr.  Herring  says  he  can  never 
forget  that  exhibition  of  the  most  utter  fearlessness  which 
human  nature  can  possibly  exhibit. 

His  conversation,  like  his  ap|)earance,  was  very  remark- 
able. At  that  time  he  could  neither  stand  or  walk,  being 
wheeled  about  in  a  chair,  or  carried  by  his  body  servant. 
His  most  remarkable  feature  was  his  bright  and  piercing 
eye.  His  voice  was  as  effeminute  as  a  woman's,  except 
when  an»usiHl  in  conversution,  or  in  making  one  of  liie 
brilliant  »((>ti'chi'8.  His  former  elaves  remained  with  him 
art  freednieii,  and  were  devoted  to  the  interests  of  '*  Mars 
Aleck/*  ttd  thev  called  him. 

1  was  greatly  intererttiKl  in  his  anecdotes  of  public  men 
whom  he  hud  met  in  Congress,  among  others,  those  about 
John  Quiney  Adams,  with  whom  ho  was  on  the  most 
friendly  terms,  lie  showed  among  other  mementoes  the 
foll(»wiiig  Htunzas  from  Ex-President  Adams,  who  was  his 
intimate  friend: — 

••TO  ALEX.\XDER  II.  STEPHENS,  ESQ.,  OP  OA. 

•*  Say,  by  what  Rvrnptthetic  charm. 
What  myHtic  magnet*!  secret  away, 
Drawn  by  aome  unrcaitted  arm 
We  come  from  rcgiona  far  away  f 
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*<  From  North  and  South  from  Eait  and  Wiik 

Here  in  the  people's  ball  we  meet. 
To  execute  their  high  behest 
In  council  and  communion  sweet. 

"  We  meet  as  strangers  in  this  hall, 
But  when  our  task  of  duty^s  done. 
We  blend  the  common  good  of  all. 
And  melt  the  multitude  in  one. 

*' As  strangers  in  this  hall  we  meet; 
But  now  with  one  united  heart 
Whatever  of  life  awaits  us  yet, 
In  cordial  friendship  let  us  part 

'*  John  Quinot  Adamb.** 

The  following  amusing  anecdote  was  related  by  Mr. 
Stephens:  ''  On  a  certain  occasion  when  the  Honse  was 
in  session,  a  dispute  arose  between  Hardin  and  others  of 
the  Illinois  delegation  as  to  the  proper  pronnnciation  of 
the  name  of  their  State.  Some  insisted  it  was  *  Illinoy/ 
others  as  stoutly  that  it  was  '  Illinois.'  Hardin  at  length 
appealed  to  the  venerable  John  Quincy  Adams.  *If  one 
were  to  judge  from  the  character  of  the  representatives  in 
this  Congress  from  that  state/  said  the  old  man,  with  a 
malicious  smile,  ^  I  should  decide  unhesitatingly  that  the 
proper  pronunciation  was  'All  noise  V" 

During  my  visit  Mr.  Stephens  presented  me  with  a  copy 
of  his  History  of  the  Late  War  between  the  States,  with 
this  inscription. 

'^This  work  is  commended  to  the  careful  perusal  and  study  of 
his  friend  J.  C.  Derby ;  upon  the  priociples  herein  presented 
depend  the  future  welfare  of  our  country,  as  well  as  the  hope  of 
mankind — this  at  least  is  the  opinion  of 

Alexandxb  H.  Stefhbhs.** 

This  work  referred  to  was  published  in  two  laige  vol- 
umes  and  over  100,000  copies  were  sold. 
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I  next  met  Mr.  Stephens  in  Washington,  where  he  had 
again  taken  his  seat  as  representatiye  in  Ciongress  as  a  pro- 
nounced Unionist 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Stephens  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  secession  of  his  State  from  the  Union,  and 
threw  all  his  inflncnco  against  the  course  adopted,  belieying 
it  wonld  be  better  for  the  State  to  remain  in  the  Union 
than  to  follow  the  action  of  South  Carolina.  When,  how* 
eyer,  Oeorgia  did  secede,  Mr.  Stephens,  like  most  of  the 
people  belieTing  in  the  doctrine  of  States  Bights  (owing 
first  allegiance  to  the  State),  went  with  his  State  out  of  the 
Union. 

In  his  famous  speech  deliyered  on  the  21st  of  March, 
1861,  in  Savannah,  he  said,  "  Our  new  goTemment  is 
founded  upon  exactly  the  opposite  idea ;  its  foundations 
are  laid,  its  comer-stone  rests  upon  the  great  truth,  that 
the  negro  is  not  equal  to  the  white  man ;  that  sUyery— 
subordination  to  the  superior  race— is  his  natural  and  nor* 
mal  oondiUon.'' 

It  seems  strange  that  in  the  logic  of  events  Mr.  Stephens 
should  have  been  Bolcctody  when  a  member  of  Congress,  to 
receive  from  the  hands  of  the  donor,  F.  B.  Carpenter's 
picture  of  the  **  Emancipation  Proclamation,^  which  duty 
he  performed  in  an  elucjuent  speech  on  the  12th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1878,  which  openit  as  follows  : 

*'  Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Speaker  : 

**  There  is  but  little  left  to  say  in  the  performance  of  the  part 
aadgned  me  in  the  pro^^mme  arranged  for  this  august  occasion. 
Upon  the  mrritji  of  the  picture  and  the  skill  of  the  artist,  mj  friend 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Qarflcltl)  haii  dwelt  at  large.  I  can  but  indorse 
all  he  has  so  well  said  on  that  subject.  As  to  the  munificent  gift 
of  the  donor,  he  has  also  left  me  nothing  to  add.  The  prei»ent  of 
a  tweaty-flTe-thousand-ilollar  painting  to  the  goTernment  well  de- 
senres  commendation.  Few  instances  of  this  sort  hare  occurred 
In  the  history  of  our  country.     I  know  of  none.     The  example  of 
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this  generous  lady  in  the  encouragement  of  art  may  well  be  fol- 
lowed by  others. 

''Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  painting,  I 
propose,  if  strength  permits,  to  submit  a  few  remariEs;  first,  as  to 
the  central  figure  the  man,  after  that,  as  to  the  eyent  commemor- 
ated. I  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  well.  We  met  in  the  House  in  Decem- 
ber, 1847.  We  were  together  during  the  Thirtieth  Congress.  I 
was  as  intimate  with  him  as  with  any  other  man  of  that  Congress 
except  one.  That  exception  was  my  colleague,  Mr.  Toombs.  Of 
Mr.  Lincoln^s  general  character  I  need  not  speak.  He  was  warm- 
hearted; he  was  generous;  he  was  magnanimous,  he  was  most 
truly,  as  he  afterwards  said  on  a  memorable  occasion  ^  With  malice 
towards  none,  with  charity  for  alL'  " 


Although  Mr.  Stephens  had  been  a  great  sufferer  for 
half  a  century,  and  had  reached  the  age  of  threescore  and 
ten,  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Georgia,  over  all  opposition, 
by  a  majority  of  sixty  thousand  votes,  living  but  a  short 
time,  however,  after  his  inauguration.  His  death  was  a 
national  loss,  more  especially  to  his  State,  whom  he  had 
served  so  long  and  well.  A  most  interesting  life  of  Mr. 
Stephens  has  recently  been  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co.,  written  by  Kichard  Malcolm  Johnston,  a  gentle- 
man of  fine  literary  attainments  and  a  life-long  friend  of 
the  subject  of  his  memoir. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Bryan,  editor  of  the  Sunny  South,  pub- 
lished at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  an  authoress  of  considerable 
merit,  known  to  me,  as  a  special  protege  of  Mr.  Stephens, 
writes  of  his  death  as  follows, ''  He  died  just  as  the  day  was 
breaking.  It  was  the  hour  he  had  lately  said  he  looked  for 
death  to  come.  Once,  this  winter,  a  friend  took  him  some 
flowers.  In  the  conversation  that  ensued  he  spoke  of 
Henry  Timrod's  poems— of  that  saddest,  sweetest  one,  his 
favorite,  called  '  A  Common  Thought  * — the  poem  Tim- 
rod  had  whispered  with  husky  lips  just  before  he  died. 
Mr.  Stephens  repeated  it  almost  in  full. 
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«  on  thta  Mrthly  pUnat, 
la  Um  diut  of  llawera  to  b^- 
In  Um  dowdrop  ud  Um  wBihlM 
Wiito  >  nlBmn  hour  for  miu 

**  At  Ulo  wikefol  Itoiir  of  mldnlghk 
1  behold  it  dawn  in  mtet; 
And  I  bMT  ft  touad  of  MbUof 
Tbrougb  tiM  dftrkDOM,— biatl  ob,  hWI 

"  In  ft  dim  ftod  mnrkj  ebambw 
I  ftm  bfMtbing  Ufo  ftwftj; 
Soma  00*  dnwi «  curtain  wfUj, 
And  I  wfttch  tbo  broftd'niag  dftj, 

"  Aft  it  parplct  in  tbe  Mnitb, 
Aft  it  brigfatau  oa  tb«  lawa, 
Tbtnfa  ft  boftb  of  death  ftbont  n», 
AadftwUipw,  'HabfOMb*" 
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THURLOW   WEED. 

Albany  Evening  Journal  Fifty  Years  ago — A  Modem 
Warwick — Wiley  &  Putnani^e  London  Souse--' 
Thurlow  Weed's  Autobiography —  Walking  barefoot 
through  the  Snow — Advocates  School  libraries— 
JPaulding  and  t/ie  Dutchman's  JFlreside—ITiurlow 
Weed  writes  a  Novel — Fennimore  Cooper  gets  a  Ver- 
dict— Noble  Charity  to  Edwin  Croswall — Thwrkm 
Weed  Barnes'  Final  Memoir — Tliurlow  Weed  and 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

TVT  EARLY  fifty  years  ago,  while  residing  in  Aubom,  I 
^^  became  familiar  with  the  Albany  Evening  Journal, 
the  leading  Whig  paper  in  the  State  and  a  powerful  factor 
in  the  politics  of  the  times.  It  was  usually  called  Thurloir 
Weed^s  paper,  and  tlie  question  was  often  asked  by  poli- 
ticians on  arrival  of  the  Albany  paper,  "  What  does  Thur- 
low say  to-day  ?''  My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Weed  dates 
back  to  the  fall  of  1838,  soon  after  the  election  of  his 
friend  and  protege  William  H.  Seward  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Weed  has  been  called  a  modern  Warwick,  which 
term  is  not  inaptly  applied  to  one  who  has  been  the  maker 
as  well  as  unmaker  of  Presidents,  Governors  and  Senaton 
during  more  than  half  a  century  of  an  eventful  political 
life.  But  Mr.  Weed  was  not  always  the  politician ;  be 
was  a  good  friend  of  booksellers  and  authors,  besides  being 
a  great  reader  of  books  himself.  Thurlow  Weed  first  be- 
came an  author  in  1866  ;  an  involuntary  one,  I  might  saji 
[506] 
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at  <'  Letten  from  Eorope  and  the  West  Indiea,''  written  to 
the  Albany  Evening  Journal  from  1843  to  1862,  were 
printed  and  published  in  an  ootaTO  Tolome  at  Albany,  for 
private  circulation  only,  by  a  few  personal  friends  unbe- 
known to  the  author. 

In  one  of  these  letters,  dated  London,  July  12th,  1843, 
he  says  of  the  Liondon  house  of  Wiley  &  Putnam,  just 
established  by  the  junior  member  of  that  firm  : 

**  I  walked  through  Paternoster  Row,  among  the  booksellers, 
to^iaj,  and  into  the  London  house  of  Wiley  ft  Putnam,  who 
you  know  are  leading  booksellers  and  publishers  in  New  York, 
and  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  from  my  friends  the  Harpers.  These 
gentlemen  are  doing  much  to  enforce  a  knowledge  of  American 
books  up«>n  the  British  public.  But  they  find  many  discourage- 
ments. With  the  exceptions  that  exist  among  enlightened  men 
of  liberal  minds,  the  great  ouss  of  Englishmen  look  upon  us  as  a 
people  scarcely  able  to  rcatl  and  comprehend,  and  much  less  qnali- 
fled  to  write  and  think,  and  yet,  in  looking  upon  thomseWefl  and 
running  orer  the  *  American  Bookseller^s  Circular/  which  those 
gvntlcmeo  hare  pushed  all  OTer  Europe,  I  was  proud  of  the  literary 
wealth  of  my  country,  and  of  the  array  of  names  we  present,  that 
eTPti  Brituh  supremacy  in  letters  and  science  does  not  cast  in  the 
shade/* 

Mr.  Wced*8  next  volunio  was  posthumous ;  his  interest- 
ing ttutobiugruphy  wtu)  not  published  until  a  year  after  his 
death. 

I  hiiil,  on  Fevoral  occasions,  conversed  with  Mr.  Weed 
in  n-ft-ri'iKM*  to  his  writing  his  monioirs.  lie  consented  to 
do  ^u  lind  I  mHd4*,  at  his  request,  ut  least  two  appoint- 
mentH  for  him  to  receive  the  stenographer  and  dictate  his 
reniinirteences  ;  but  on  e:ich  oecasion  he  was  unable  to  give 
the  neceiuiury  attention,  owing  to  some  indisposition. 

Thus  has  |>osterity  been  deprived  of  much  interesting 
|»iilitica1  history  which  was  lost  to  the  world  when  Thurlow 
We«-<1  dietl. 

The  autobiography  referred  to  was  written  as  dictated  by 
him, to  hisdaugliter  Harriet, who  was  her  father's  second  self 
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in  all  his  wishes,  aims,  and  desires,  while  he  lired.  Thii 
part  of  the  story  of  Mr.  Weed's  life  is  toachingly  referred 
to  in  the  preface  to  the  Autobiography  : 

**  My  father's  own  story  of  his  life,  so  far  as  he  committed  it  to 
paper,  will  be  found  in  this  volume.  Written  at  various  periods, 
and  frequently  in  detached  fragments,  these  reminiscences  ire 
sufficiently  full  to  make,  when  arranged  in  due  order  of  time,  t 
connected  narrative  of  the  events  and  experiences  of  the  years  lie 
deemed  of  chief  interest  or  importance.  Failing  health  prevented 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose  to  describe,  much  more  follj, 
two  periods— 1842  to  1848  and  1852  to  1860— which  are  but  briefly 
alluded  to. 

*^  My  duties  have  been  confined  to  the  verification  of  the  dates, 
and  in  placing,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  the  several  sections  of 
the  manuscript  in  chronological  order.  I  am  under  great  obh'ga- 
tions  to  my  own  and  my  father's  friend,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Sewtrd, 
for  the  assistance  he  has  afforded  me  in  preparing  the  volume  for 
publication.  **  Habribt  A.  Wkbd.** 

"New  York,  April,  1883. 

Even  as  a  youngster  Mr.  Weed  was  yery  fond  of  books. 
In  his  Autobiography^  he  says  : 

**I  borrowed  books  wherever  I  could.  I  remember  to  hiTC 
heard  that  a  neighbor,  some  three  miles  off,  had  borrowed  from  t 
still  more  distant  neighbor,  a  book  of  great  interest,  and  after  this 
book  had  been  read  by  those  better  entitled  to  the  privilege,  1 
started  off,  barefooted,  in  the  snow  to  obtain  the  treasure.  There 
were  spots  of  bare  ground  upon  which  I  would  stop  to  warm  mj 
feet,  and  there  were  also  along  the  road  occasional  lengths  of  log 
fence  from  which  the  snow  had  melted  and  upon  which  it  was  t 
luxury  to  walk.  The  book  was  at  home,  and  the  good  people  coo- 
sentedf  upon  my  promise  that  it  should  be  neither  torn  nor  soiled, 
to  lend  it  to  me.  In  returning  with  the  prize  I  was  too  happy  to 
think  of  the  snow  or  my  naked  feet.  Candles  were  then  amoog 
the  luxuries,  not  necessaries,  of  life.  If  boys,  instead  of  goiut  to 
bed  after  dark,  wanted  to  read,  they  supplied  themselves  with  pii^ 
knots,  by  the  light  of  which  (in  a  horizontal  position)  they  ps^ 
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iMd  th^  atodiet.  la  Otit  ■■■■»-.  wrtk  ■?  badi 
bduM  ud  mj  bcMl  out  of  doon  vho*  Ike  b«  piw 
tMd  witbinWDwinteratft -BaUK^odk*  f^Mck 


When  the  project  for  Diitrict  ScbodL 
oat  the  SUte,  which  Mr.  Weed  hid  KiTocaud  vna  « 
earaeatness,  had  become  a  Uv  bj  legiiiuiK  hcligb.  Har- 
pers' School  Dutrict  Libnrr  receind  the  «m  oovmcwU- 
tion  of  Hr.  Weed,  in  an  ankle  in  tbe  Fwrmutg  Jtmrmdl. 
which  broaght  forth  the  following  letter : 

■'Kcw  TtMk,  Ju.  tad,  IMl. 
"TaoMLOw  Weed,  Kw).. 

"DkabFubkp: 

"  Yoar  grslirjiDg  letter  of  the  Slit  bIl  eaae  to  kaad  lUa  b»- 
■•Ot.  Tim  h>*e  indeed  jaaAe  bs  tct;  bappj.  Thii  ti  a  glanoQi 
begionlng  for  lU,  for  whirh  we  beg  yoo  to  accept  vx  SBbosaded 
mmI  incipreaiible  Ihaaki.  We  feci  better  and  BOf«  thaaktol  tfcaa 
though  we  had  been  presented  with  tbe  nim  of  Htc  Itinwml  dol- 
|V«.  The  *  Brotheri  Cbeeirble '  (if  we  maj  be  allowed  fof  oaee 
to  appi  J  jnor  beaatifol  coaplinKnt  to  oonelTea>,  will  ever  ifia 
bet  jiiDr  kiadneM.  la'lmdumllT  and  rollfctlTclj  wishiDs  a  HappT 
Sew  Vear  lo  tbe  dictator,  wc  remaio  T.,jr  cblig-pi  frlfi-ii. 

■■HAftTTsA  BavTBKM.- 

Thow  of  my  old  bwkielling  Iritrnds  *l,o  rtmember  the 
popular  dcmiiiid  for  Cuptain  Riley '«  SarrativK  will  be  in- 
terpatcd  lo  know  what  Wr.  Weed  Bays  of  the  way  it  came 
to  be  ]iubli«bcd  : 

"  When  James  and  John  Harper  e«!abliibe.]  a  %iat\\  office  of 
tbeir  owB,  I  reluctantly  left  Mr.  Se;mt>ur'a  office  to  take  a  aittta- 
lUm  in  thai  of  William  A.  Xercieo  in  Gold  Street,  that  I  niwtit 
have  Tbofl)**  Eennrdj.  wbo  wat  coD«)dered  tbe  bat  pnvaaa  !■ 

lieW  Tork,  W  a  p^nacf.    nrra  too  1  faattd  madi  < 

Hoa  beeHDc  a  faroriu  with  Mr.  Mcrt:iea  aad  alwafi  had  Ibkli 
work  la  tk*  oCm.    Her*  Captaia  BUe; '■  aanatlTa  «(  « 
tU«  thipwnck  OB  tlw  Com  of  Africa,  « 
Ua  aeqpaiataww  Iba  day  h»  brought  Um  ■ 
i      tothnaM^aadnadiaf  tht  Bm  cba|aar,  ] 
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that  it  was  carelessly  written  and  needed  revidngy  and  althongli 
at  first  annoyed,  he  finally  took  it  away  and  availed  himself  of  the 
services  of  a  school  teacher,  who  improTed  the  whole  narracm  ra 
its  style  and  grammar.  The  work  was  a  great  sucoesa,  keeping  its 
author  before  the  people  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years* " 

Again  an  amusing  account  is  given  in  which  a  famous 
author  and  famous  publisher  were  interested  parties. 

''After  reviewiDg  the  'Dutchman's  Fireside,'  a  novel  by  Mr. 
Paulding,  I  was  subjected  to  a  ludicrous  and  embarrassing  intei^ 
view  with  the  author.  Calling  at  the  Harper's  a  few  days  ifter 
my  notice  appeared,  my  old  friend  James,  the  senior  of  that  booae 
in  taking  me  by  the  hand,  abruptly  said :  '  You  are  just  in  time 
to  give  an  account  of  yourself.  Here  is  Mr.  Paulding  agaiutt 
whom  you  have  brought  the  charge  of  plagiarism.  We  genenlly 
swear  by  the  '  Evening  Jaurnal^^  but  of  course  yon  are  mistakea 
iu  this  case,  and  I  have  assured  Mr.  Paulding  that  you  will  cbcer- 
fully  make  an  apology.'  Mr.  Paulding  very  courteously  remarked 
that  he  was  not  conscious  uf  being  obnoxioos  to  the  grave  chargr* 
but  that  authors  not  unfrequently  fell  into  a  train  of  tbooK^fc 
which  might  subject  them  to  criticism.  'That  won't  do,' slid 
Harper,  *  our  friend  Weed  has  either  made  a  great  blunder,  or  be 
has  found  something  to  justify  his  accusation ;  he  must,  therefore, 
cither  back  out,  or  prove  his  assertion.'  Mr.  Paulding  politely 
expressed  a  desire  to  know  upon  what  part  of  his  book  the  charge 
of  plagiarism  wns  founded.  Harper  then  produced  a  copy  of  the 
'  Dutchman's  Fireside  '  and  I  turned  to  the  following: 

**  ^  A  bashful  man  is  like  a  tiger;  he  makes  but  one  effort  and 
if  that  fails  slinks  away  to  his  jungle  and  essays  not  another.  I* 
myself,  have  my  own  experience  to  vouch  for  this.' 

"  I  then  asked  for  a  copy  of  Moore's  *Life  of  Byron '  and  I 
turned  to  a  letter  of  the  latter  written  to  Murray  in  which  Byron 
said:  '*  With  regard  to  what  you  say  about  retouching  the  Juin 
and  the  hints,  it  is  all  very  well;  but  I  can't  furbish.  I  am  like 
the  tiger  (in  poesy),  if  I  miss  the  first  spring,  I  go  growling  back 
to  my  jungle.     There  is  no  second.' 

After  an  embarrassing  pause,  Mr.  Paulding  frankly  admitted 
that  the  criticism  was  just,  but  said  that  while  it  was  quite  eTi- 
dent  that  he  had  used  both  the  figure  of  speech  and  the  language, 
he  was  oblivious  while  writing  of  the  fact  that  ho  was  indebted  to 
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Lord  Bjron  for  both.  Wbeo  Mr.  Paulding  retired  I  ezpostalated 
with  Mr.  Harper  for  placing  strangers  in  a  position  of  sncb  pecu* 
Uar  emtMu-rassmeDt.  He  replied  laughingly,  that  he  tuppoaed  he 
was  putting  me  in  a  tight  place,  but  knew  that  I  would  work  out 
of  it  in  some  waj,  but  that  he  regretted  haTing  touched  Mr. 
Paulding  on  the  raw." 

It  will  be  news  to  most  of  my  readers  to  loam  that  Mr. 
Weed  had  composed  a  nofel  in  his  own  mind  but  had  never 
written  it  oat.  His  daughter  Harriet  nsed  to  beg  of  him 
to  dictate  to  her  so  that  it  might  sometime  be  published. 
He  had  planned  the  entire  plot  of  the  noTel  and  intended 
to  put  it  in  shape,  but  never  did. 

Mr.  Weed  was  a  great  reader  of  novels.  His  favorite 
•others  were  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Charles  Dickens. 

It  is  believei  that  Mr.  Weed  was  the  first  in  this  country 
to  discover  the  authorship  of  Waverly,  which  as  is  known 
was  published  anonymously.  After  reading  some  of  that 
author's  subsequent  novels,  acknowledged  to  be  Sir  Walter 
Scott's,  Mr.  Weed  insisted  that  Scott  was  the  author  of 
**  Waverly,"  before  the  latter  admitted  the  authorship. 

Mr.  Weed  preferred  Dickens  to  ull  other  authors,  his 
works  lmvin^l>een  reiui  and  re-read  to  him  many  times,  and 
waa  much  intercBled  in  their  circulation,  80  much  so  as  to 
present  many  nets  to  those  who  admired  Dickens,  but  could 
not  aflonl  to  buy  his  works. 

It  \^  well  known  that  J.  Fen i more  Cooper  sued  Mr. 
Witnl  repeatedly  for  libels  in  reviewing  his  books.  At 
on«-  of  the  trials,  while  the  lawyers  were  engaged  in  argu- 
ing the  ca^e,  and  the  judge  afterwards  making  his  charge 
to  the  jury,  Mr.  Weed  w:is  reading  Cooper's  last  novel, 
**  The  I)e<T  Slayer,"  in  which  he  became  so  deeply  inter- 
e8ti*<l,  he  let  the  trial  go  on  without  notice,  nor  was  he 
aware  it  was  over  until  the  jury  brought  in  their  verdict  of 
** guilty."  This  incident  was  told  afterwards  to  Mr.  Paul 
Cooper,   nephew  of  the  great  novelist,   who  said  he  very 
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mach  regretted  his  uncle  did  not  know  Aboat  it  «t  tbe 
time. 

After  Mr.  Weed  removed  to  New  York,  he  loomed 
incidentally  that  Edwin  Groswell,  who  had  been  his  con- 
temporary  for  so  many  years  as  the  editor  of  the  Albang 
Argus,  the  organ  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  but  who  had  retired  with  a  competency,  had,  by 
some  unfortunate  investments,  lost  all  of  his  property,  in 
addition  to  which  misfortune  he  had  recently  be«n  pros- 
trated by  a  paralytic  stroke.    He  had  requested  his  creditors 
to  take  his  residence,  the  mortgage  on  which  he  was  unable 
to  pay  the  interest,  and  cancel  the  same ;  he  had  also  been 
compelled  to  sell  his  household  effects  to  help  liquidate  his 
indebtedness,  and  went  to  live  with  a  married  daughter  in 
New  Jersey.     As  soon  as  Mr.  Weed  heard  of  the  trouble  of 
his  former  political  enemy,  he  called  upon  a  wealthy  friend, 
from  whom,  with  some  other  associates  and  his  own  sub- 
scription, $10,000  was  raised  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Croswell. 
This    money  was  invested   in  Oovemment   bonds,  snd 
handed  to  the  latter,  as  a  New  Year*s  testimonial,  with  this 
correspondence  : 

*»  New  York,  Jan.  1,  1871. 
**  Dear  Mr.  Croswell  : 

**  Some  of  your  old  friends  and  neighbors,  availlDg  themselves 

of  the  festive  season,  have  united  in  a  testimonial  expression  of 

their  sense  of  your  public  services  and  personal  character,  which, 

together  with  their  best  wishes  for  your  restored  health,  will  bt 

presented  to  you  by  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Augustus  SchelL 

**  Yours  truly. 

Thurlow  Wbed.^ 

"  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Feb.  7,  1871. 
''Dear  Mr.  Weed  : 

Our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Augustus  Schell,  handed  me  yesterday 

your  highly  esteemed  favor  of  the  1st  January   ultimo,  together 

with  the  valuable  testimonial  by  which  it  was  aocompanied,  a&d 

to  which  it  refers.     I  find  great  difficulty  to  command  fitting 

terms  of  acknowledgment  of  this  generous  and  liberal  offering. 

Large  as  its  pecuniary  worth  is,  and  as  such,  a  source  of  gntefol 
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tiMuiktgiTing,  it  is  especially  procioas  io  my  eyos  m  an  expresaioa 
of  approval  of  roy  public  services  and  personal  character,  coming 
from  a  body  uf  intelligent  and  enlightened  friends  whose  good 
opinion  and  faTorable  judgment  are  of  inestimable  Talae.  To  you« 
my  dear  Mr.  Weed,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  feel  a  particular  con- 
sciousness of  your  voluntary  kindness  and  action  in  this  matter, 
springing  from  emotions  of  an  ever-generous  nature  ;  and  I  b<*g 
you  to  convey  to  my  friends  in  your  own  good  time  and  manner, 
ny  cordial  and  grateful  acceptance  of  their  testimonial. 

*•  Very  truly  yours, 

Eowuf  CsotWKLL.'* 

The  memoirs  of  Thurlow  Wood  by  his  grandson,  Thar- 
low  Weed  Barnes,  have  recently  been  published,  thus  oom- 
pleting  the  life  history  of  this  venerable  printer,  journalist, 
diplomat  and  statesman.  The  work  is  very  ably  written. 
Mr.  Barnes  says  in  the  preface  : 

*'  In  devoting  the  ensuing  |>ages  largely  to  the  period  between 
1840  and  1882,  and  more  particularly  to  that  between  1850  and 
1867,  the  writer  is  but  carrying  out  the  purpose  which  his  grand- 
father cherished.  When  possible — as  it  has  been  often — Mr. 
\Vred*B  own  wonls,  in  well  remoml>ered  con veruit ions,  in  news- 
p:\\M'T  artirlr^,  or  in  uripublihhiMl  frit^mcnts  of  niitoliiogrnpliy, 
b.ivf  Ixfii  rni|>loy«Ml,  As  fnc^ucnily  the  iiarmtive  ia  carrii?<l  on  by 
IX  !<*rtioDM  from  tlu>  IcltiTH  which  pasHc^d  between  hiui  and  other 
ptjbiic  men,  written  witiiout  rentTve,  and,  uf  courne,  without  a 
thought  of  pul'liiAtion,  tliene  IrtterM  illumine  with  wonderful  dis- 
tinctnetiA  nn<l  tidelity,  not  only  the  characters  of  those  who  wrote 
CIkui.  but  tlie  times  in  which  they  lived/' 

It  will  \k'  Kwn  from  the  followinjf  extract  from  this 
int«Tc?«tinj^  vijIu nu',  what  were  Mr.  Weed's  intentions  had 
hf  livt-d  U)  carrv  them  out  : 

••  It  wn«  now  with  abundnnt  leisure  and  deprived  of  all  other 
former  mcthiMU  of  occupation,  that  he  l>egHn  to  jot  down  reniin> 
iftrcncr«  of  hiii  life,  thinking,  as  his  dnuj^hter  told  him,  that  at 
•i>mr  future  day  they  roif;ht  interest  his  children.  They  were 
written  without  thought  of  publication.  In  fact,  when  he  started 
for  home,  he   forgot   all  about  the  manuscript,  which  was,  how* 
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eyer,  secured  by  Miss  Weed,  as  she  was  leaTing  for  the  ship. 
Then  for  twenty  years  it  was  not  mentioned,  until  one  day  ia 
1865,  when  finding  the  papers,  she  took  them  to  him  and  begaa 
to  read  them  aloud.  <  What  is  all  that  V  he  asked.  She  leealkd 
to  his  mind  the  neglected  narrative,  and  hoping  thus  to  give  hia 
congenial  employment,  declared  that  it  ought  to  be  finished  aad 
published.     *  I  don^t  know  about  that,*  said  be,  with  a  smite. " 

*•  Washington,  Dec  SO,  IMS. 
**Mt  Dear  Weed: 

'*  Our  friends  are  so  faithful  that  wo  ought  to  be  tolerant  of 
their  weaknesses.  They  do  not  see  always  as  we  do  the  wisdom 
that  lies  in  the  exercise  of  reasonable  self-coofidenee,  espediUy 
where  we  are  dealing  with  strangers. 

*'  As  for  writing  a  book,  you  ought  to  leare  one.  I  onght  aot 
How  either  could  make  one  without  making  the  other  ««mi  leqwa- 
sible,  is  a  difficulty.  My  book,  if  I  wrote*onc,  would  be  diargcd 
to  you,  just  as  much  as  if  you  wrote  it,  yours,  in  like  manaer  to 
me. 

'^  Perhaps  the  ostensible  link  may  be  serered  by  death  or  polit- 
ical accident,  and  it  may  be  well  for  you  to  be  prepared  for  it 

**  Your  faithful  friend, 

''William  H.  Sbwabd." 

''  So  many  friends  concurred  in  this  view — tliat  Mr.  Weed 
should  go  on  with  his  writing — that  finally  in  18G(^  thoogh  it 
poor  health,  he  took  up  the  work,  with  his  daugliter  Harriet  u 
amanueusis.  And  thus,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  introdactory 
pages,  his  *' Autobiography  "  was  written  entirely  by  dictstioa, 
after  he  had  passed  his  seventy-first  year. 

**  Often  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Seward  took  Harrietts  place.  He 
had  grown  up  from  boyhood  as  much  at  ease  and  as  welcome  is 
Mr.  Weed's  house  as  that  of  his  father,  dividing  his  early  life  be- 
tween Auburn  and  Albany.  In  the  preparation  of  a  voluae 
requiring  constant  reference  to  newspaper  files,  letters,  and  public 
documents,  loss  of  vision  was  a  very  serious  deprivation. 

*^  Mr.  Seward's  genial  presence  and  accurate  knowledge  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  constituted  a  refreshing  and  a  sustaining  infioeoce. 
When  he  went  to  Washington  in  1867,  as  Assistant  Secretary  o( 
State,  the  position  which  he  filled  during  the  administratioo  of 
Presidents  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  the  narrative  was  laid  aside  va* 
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BUtntnn.  A«  timo  went  on  it  citinc  to  bo  Mr.  Weed'i  liop« 
hat  BB4<r  tbe  Prtividencr  bjr  wliicli  ho  WM  to  loog  ind  to  mtrci- 
Mr  fnidsd,  ho  might  flnbh  tho  book." 

An  intcrating  in^dent  in  told  which  ocourtrd  early  in 
M8.  Mr.  Weed  wh  frnmmoned  to  WaehtQgU>n  by  a  t«]e- 
Tun  from  the  Pretidejii.  At  tho  Whito  House,  Lincoln, 
■Icing  bim  by  the  hand  in  hia  cordial  fashion,  said  : 

"Ur.  Weed,  we  arc  in  u  tiglit  place.  Money  for  legit- 
■■ta  pnrpoeea  ii  needi  >!  iuimi'diHt«ly  ;  but  thore  in  no  tip- 
■opriation  from  whioli  it  can  lie  lawfully  taken.  I  didn't 
Aow  how  to  raiae  it,  autl  mi  1  K>iit  for  you." 

"  How  nmch  ia  requimd  ? "  luked  Mr.  Wt^d. 

*'  Fifteen  thoonod  donan,**  aud  the  Praaident.  "  Oan 
NSetitr" 

"If  yon  noat  hive  it  at  onoe,  give  me  two  linei  to 
h^  effect." 

Mr.  Lincoln  tamed  to  hii  dedc  and  wrote  a  few  worda 
a  •  Blip  of  paper.  Handing  it  to  Mr.  Weed,  be  aaid, 
•Will  that  do  f" 

"  It  will,"  nid  Mr  Weed  ;  "  the  money  wiH  be  at  yonr 
japosition  to-morrow  morning." 

On  the  next  train  Mr.  Weed  left  Waihington,  and  be- 
ore  6  o'clock  that  afternoon  the  slip  of  paper  which  he 
•rried  in  bit  pocket,  and  which  read  aa  foUowa : 

"  WuhiDffton,  Feb.  IMh,  IMt. 
**  Ha.  Wekd:  Tbe  matter*  I  spoke  to  yoo  about  an  Impoct- 
■L     I  hope  jou  will  not  neglect  them. 

"  Truly  youn, 

"  A.  LtaooLW." 

—waa  indorsed  by  fifteen  of  the  richest  men  in  New  York, 
rbo  subscribed  one  thonsand  dollars  each.  That  erening 
ha  flftoen  thousand  liollan  was  sent  to  Washington. 

Following  the  delirery  of  that  inangnral  addreas  in  1865, 
B  which  Lincoln,  "  with  malioe  toward  none,  with  chari^ 
o  all,"  took  np  the  great  work  of  "  healing  the  natioa^ 
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wonnds^^  and  '^achieying  a  just  and  lasting  "peace,"  Thnr- 
low  Weed^  in  fervent  aJmiration  of  the  sublime  spirit 
which  animated  the  famous  address^  wrote  a  congratnlatoij 
note  to  the  President.  ^^Lincoki,^  says  Mr.  Barnes^ 
^^  seems  to  have  felt  that  nothing  which  he  ever  wrote  would 
sink  so  deep  into  the  hearts  of  his  oonutrymen,  would  lire 
so  long — ^would  so  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  and  admin- 
tion  of  the  worlds  as  this  same  address.  Shortly  after  it 
was  spoken,  and  less  than  a  month  before  his  death,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Weed  a  letter,  than  which  none  in  this  toI- 
ume  is  more  worthy  to  be  preserved  : " 

*'  Execative  Mansion, 
'« Washington,  D.  0.,  March  16th,  1865. 
*Dbar  Mk.  Weed:  Every  one  likes  a  compliment.    ThMk 
you  for  yours  on  my  little  notification  speech  and  on  the  reoeot 
inaugural  address. 

**  I  expect  the  latter  to  wear  as  well  as — perhaps  better  tbm- 
anything  I  have  produced;  but  I  believe  it  is  not  immediitdj 
popular.  Men  are  not  flattered  by  being  shown  that  there  bii 
been  a  difference  of  purpose  between  the  Almighty  and  them.  To 
deny  it,  however,  in  this  casef  is  to  deny  that  there  is  a  God  got- 
erning  the  world. 

'*  It  is  a  truth  which  I  thought  needed  to  be  told,  and  as  wbit- 
ever  of  humiliation  there  is  in  it  falls  most  directly  on  myself,  I 
thought  others  might  afford  for  me  to  tell  it. 

"Truly  yours, 

"A.  Lnrooui.* 
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XXXII. 
LEE  AND  SHEPARD. 

A  wett-knawn  and  popular  Firm —  William  Lee  a$  Olerh 
and  Partner— He  Sdla  out  far  $65,000— ^oAn  P. 
JeieeU  and  ''  Charlie  ^  8hepard—Lee  and  Shepard 
became  Partners — Anecdote  of  Em/ereon — "/  am 
toaiting  for  the  inspiration  " — "  Mrs.  Mmerson  wants 
some  Money  to-day  ^ — Phillips  it  Sampson  decline 
**  Uncle  lorn  ""—Mrs.  JSiotee  wHtes  '*  Dred  "  and  takes 
a  Glass  of  Wine— The  Origin  of  the  ''  Atlaniic 
Monthly^ — PreecoU^  the  Historian^  changes  Publishers 
—  Underxeood  as  an  Author — President  Wayland finds 
a  PublUher—''  Oliver  Optic's  **  popularity— Lee^ 
Shepard  it  Dillingham. 


''pUE  Boston  firm  of  Lee  &  Shepard,  now  so  well  known 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Dominion  of 
Canada,  have  been  in  business  under  the  present  style  of 
the  firm  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

This  house  is  without  doubt  the  hirgest  concern  in  New 
England  which  combines  the  publishing  and  vending  of 
books  other  than  their  own  publications,  and,  with  one 
exception,  the  largest  in  America.  Both  of  the  gentlemen 
comprising  the  firm  are  well  and  favorably  known  among 
the  book  trade  in  this  country,  with  whom  they  are  so 
dem'rvtHily  popular. 

My  own  pleasant  relations  and  personal  friendship  with 
each  of  them  dates  hack  more  than  thirty  years. 

In  the  year  1848  Mr.  William  Lee  became  the  junior 
partner  of  the  then  well-known  Boston  publishers,  Phillips, 
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Sampson  &  Go.  He  had  began  to  learn  the  bookselling 
business  when  but  a  youngster  of  eleven  years.  His  first 
employer  was  Samuel  G.  Drake^  who  was  not  only  an  anti- 
quarian bookseller,  but  also  a  historian  of  some  repute. 
Young  Lee  learned  the  bookselling  business  yery  rapidly, 
and  when  eighteen  years  old  entered  the  employment  of 
Phillips  &  Sampson,  who  were  at  that  time  the  most  wide- 
awake, ambitious,  and  enterprising  publishers  in  Boston. 

About  1854,  haying  commenced  business  on  my  own 
account  in  New  York,  I  also  became  the  agent  for  the  sale 
of  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Oo.'s  publications,  which  brought 
me  into  close  relation  with  that  firm,  and  especially  with 
Mr.  Lee,  who  was  considered  the  active  business  man  of 
the  house.  Mr.  Lee's  industrious  habits  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  kinds  of  books  made  him  a  yaluable 
auxiliary  to  the  house,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment an  important  factor  in  their  eminently  snccessful 
career. 

In  the  year  1857,  Mr.  Lee's  health  failing  from  close 
application  to  business,  he  sold  out  his  entire  interest  in 
the  firm  to  his  partners  for  the  sum  of  $65,000,  the  largest 
portion  of  which  was  in  promissory  notes. 

In  the  spring  of  1858,  he  visited  England,  Prance, 
Spain  and  other  foreign  countries.  While  in  France,  he 
learned  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Philhps — Mr.  Sampson  having 
died  several  months  before — just  as  he  was  starting  on  a 
second  trip  to  Spain.  He  thought  he  would  wait  until  the 
next  mail  from  the  United  States  came  in,  which  brought 
him  the  astonishing  news  that  the  firm  had  failed,  when 
he  immediately  returned  home  and  found  a  disasterous 
state  of  things  which  compelled  liquidation. 

Three  years  later  in  February,  1862,  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  Charles  Augustus  Billings  Shepard,  who, 
like  Mr.  Lee,  had  been  brought  up  in  the  bookselling  busi- 
ness, entering  when  but  a  youngster  the  employ  of  the  late 
John  P.  Jewett,  who  afterwards  became  famous  as  the  pub- 
lisher of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 
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Ur.  Jawetthunid  tbrt  mnoh  at  hix  rniccoaa  inbuxinew) 
mu  dne  to  hia  jaang  ftnd  energ«nc  clerk,  OliArlio  Sheparil. 
Mr.  Shepud  wm  for  »  timo  •ni'jr  partner  of  Sliepard, 
Olvk  A  Brown,  who  dueontiii ii'd  businoss  in  the  year 
1869.  Wiliiam  Lee  and  Ohu-l.'»  S)ii'|iHr<l  trnve  Ikkiu  iuti- 
m«te  friends  tor  nflkrlj  b»lf  ftocfiiury  and  both  of  them 
have  ft  thorongli  'knowledge  na  wi^'ll  ag  a  gonnioc  lovu  for 
the  vooation  of  their  calling.  Tlioj  ncvm  to  know 
iotaitirely  the  salable  qoalitiee  of  a  book. 

Mr.  Lee's  long  oonneotion  with  PhillipK,  Sninpson  & 
Co.  gmve  him  an  opportunity  of  mei'tiug  many  of  tlio  noted 
ftothon  of  the  day. 

In  a  reoent  oonvemtion  with  him  he  said,  while  be 
was  a  member  of  the  flnn  of  Phtllipg,  Sampson  &Co.,  they 
pnhliahed  Ralph  Waldo  BmeiKoii'm  Kkwivii  nnd  nUo  hit 
"  Representatire  Men."  Theae  Imokfl  hud  bwn  previoaBly 
pnbliabed  by  Jamea  Miinroe  ft  To,  linfini;  met  with  bat 
littIeMle,aDdaaMr.  Emerson  owtnil  tlu-  pIaU»t  heurnuiget 
with  the  more  enterpriaing  finii  lu  piib'iHh  them.  'I'herv 
waa  quite  ft  call  for  hia  eesaya,  whrrh  wcro  out  of  print,  and 
Mr.  I^ee  influenced  Mr.  Philli]><  i<>  ii»k  >[r.  Eeuereon  to 
allow  them  tu  get  out  a  new  edition,  which  he  declined  on 
the  ((round  that  he  wanted  to  make  some  alterations,  aa 
some  of  them  were  written  when  be  was  qnite  ayonng 
man.  One  morning  Mr.  Phillips  said  to  Mr.  Emerson, 
"  Why  not  let  uh  print  from  your  pUtoa  a  email  edition  of 
your  eBKtjs  ?"  The  latt«r  replied:  "I  want  to  re-write 
aome  and  Icare  ont  some  of  them."  Said  Phillipa  :  "  Why 
don't  you  do  it  ?  Vou  have  boon  saying  that  for  many 
months."  "  Mr.  Phillips,"  said  Mr.  Emerson,  in  his 
peculiar  rounner  of  ipeech,  "  I  am  waiting  for  the  inspira- 
tioH.  I  can't  do  much  without  the  itupiraivm."  He 
made  the  change*,  leaving  out  some  of  the  minor  poems, 
•ftcr  whioh  an  edition  was  printed  and  sold  readily. 

Mr.  L<«  says,  when  Emerson  wanted  any  copyright 
money  ho  would  eomo  into  Mr.  Phillips'  private  office  and 
Bay :   "  Mrs.  Emerson  says  she  would  like  to  hftre  niM 
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money  to-day,  so  I  told  her  I  would  go  in  and  aik  the  Ba- 
rons of  Winter  Street  for  a  check.''  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
designating  his  publishers  in  that  way^  their  plaoe  of  busi- 
ness being«on  Winter  Street  at  that  time. 

Soon  after  Phillips^  Sampson  &  Co.  pnblishod  Gather- 
ine  Beecher's  "  True  Remedy  for  Woman's  Wrongs,'*  she 
called  on  Mr.  Phillips  and  told  him  she  was  authorized  to 
negotiate  with  him  for  the  publication  of  '^  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  This  was  before  the  author  had  closed  with  John 
P.  Jewett  &  Co.  One  day^  after  she  had  gone  out,  Mr. 
Phillips  called  Mr.  Lee  and  said  :  '^  William,  what  do  you 
think  of  publishing  an  anti-slavery  story  by  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe?  It  has  been  running  in  the  Natianai  Era,  and  her 
sister  says  it  is  a  very  powerful  story."  Mr.  Lee  said  in 
reply,  that  of  an  anti-slavery  novel  published  in  an  anti- 
slavery  newspaper,  they  never  could  sell  a  thousand  copies 
in  book  form  ;  besides,  there  was  so  much  feeling  against 
interfering  with  what  was  then  called  ^'The  rights  of  the 
South,"  it  would  not  pay.  Both  Phillips  and  Sampson  were 
Democrats ;  Mr.  Lee  was  a  Whig,  but  the  firm  agreed  never 
to  let  politics  interfere  with  their  business.  Their  firm  had 
at  that  time  a  very  large  Southern  trade,  and  Mr.  Lee  argued, 
that  if  they  published  an  anti-slavery  novel,  it  would  disturb 
their  business  relations  wjth  the  South,  beyond  any  compen- 
sation that  would  result  from  its  sale — a  purely  mercantile 
view.  Accordingly,  the  firm  declined  "Uncle  Tom,"  and 
Mr.  Jewett  became  its  publisher.  All  the  members  of  the 
firm  lived  long  enough  to  regret  their  great  mistake  in  de- 
clining a  fortune. 

They  afterwards  became  the  publishers  of  Mrs.  Stowe's 
**  Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands,"  of  which  they  sold 
in  one  day,  fifteen  thousand  sets ;  and  then,  of  her  '^  Dred, 
a  Tale  of  the  Dismal  Swamp." 

Mr.  Lee  says  he  heard  Mrs.  Stowe  once  say  that  she 
walked  the  floor  and  dictated  to  an  amanuensis  when  she 
wrote  the  latter.  She  came  into  the  store  one  day  after  the 
book  was  written  and  said  to  Mr.  Phillips  :  **  I'm  entirely 
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exhaoBtod  I  ^  Mr.  Phillipe  called  Mr.  Lee,  and  said  :  *'  Mrs. 
Stowe  ia  feeling  very  much  exhaosted.  She  has  just  fin- 
ished her  book  '  Dred.'  Perhaps  it  she  could  get  a  glass 
of  wine  it  would  revivo  her."  Lee  put  on  his  hat  and  went 
to  the  Trcmont  House  to  get  a  bottle  of  champagne,  and  on 
his  return  poured  out  a  couple  of  glasses.  Mr.  Phillips 
took  it  to  her,  and  he  said  afterward  that  Mrs.  Stowe  was 
very  grateful  and  that  it  had  refreshed  her  very  much. 
When  she  was  going  home  she  said  to  Mr.  Phillips  :  **  Creat- 
ing a  story  is  like  bearing  a  child,  and  it  leaves  me  in  as 
weak  and  helpless  a  state  as  when  my  baby  was  born."  Her 
whole  mind  was  wrought  up  iu  the  story  and  she  would 
pace  the  floor  late  at  night  dictating  to  her  amanuensis. 
The  book  is  now  published  under  the  title  **  Nina  Gordon.** 
Mr.  Phillips  heard  Mrs.  Stowe  say  that  when  she  was  about 
in  the  middle  of  the  book  the  assault  on  Charles  Sumner 
took  place,  and  she  was  so  indignant  at  the  outrage,  that 
instead  of  carrying  out  some  of  her  characters  and  making 
them  like  little  Eva,  charming  and  tender,  she  introduced 
this  spirit  of  revenge  under  the  name  of  the  negro  Dred. 
Then*  worocriticisniP  at  the  time  which  stated  that  she  was 
n<»t  artistic  in  the  formation  of  hor  story  ;  the  story  bears 
intornsii  ^'vidiMice  of  \hv  truth  of  this  statomunt. 

Mr.  Franois  H.  Umirrwoo*!,  who  was  then  connected 
with  th(*  firm,  oaino  in  from  Cambridge  one  morning  and 
said  :  **  Thf  contrart  for  *  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  '  and  the 
*  ('on^jucHt  t>f  Moxicx)  and  of  IVni  *  has  run  out,  and  Mr. 
Pn*s<'ott  h:i8  got  a  new  work  under  way,"  and  urged  Mr. 
Phillips  lo  call  on  Mr.  Prescott  at  his  fine  rt»^idence  in 
Lmih.  Mr.  PreiJcott  frankly  told  Mr.  Phillips  that  his 
rMfitract  with  th«»  Harpers  had  run  out.  lie  wiid  he  felt 
Iniiind  in  courtesy  to  jjive  them  an  opportunity  to  renew 
it.  hut  there  was  nothiup  to  prevent  his  reeeiving  any  prop- 
osition for  the  publication  of  the  new  lHK)k  and  a  contract 
for  the  r>l(l  one  from  any  other  house.  The  Harpers  were 
|mying  fifty  cents  per  volume  copyright  on  each  l>ook  they 
sold.     The  wholesale  ])rice  was  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 
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Mr.  Phillips  then  made  him  a  proposition  gaarantoeing  a 
sale  of  twelve  thousand  sets  of  *^  Philip  11./'  and  th«t  thej 
would  pay  him  six  thousand  dollars  when  the  two  volnmet 
were  published,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months  from  the  day 
of  their  publication  six  thousand  dollars  mora  For  the 
other  books  they  offered  to  pay  him  a  half  dollar  a  rolnme 
on  all  that  were  sold.  Mr.  Prescott  was  very  much  pleased 
with  the  proposition.  He  wrote  to  the  Harpers  asking  if 
they  wanted  to  make  a  new  contract^  and  intimating  that 
he  would  like  to  receive  a  proposition  guaranteeing  the 
number  of  copies  they  would  sell  of  "  Philip  II."  They 
wrote  a  very  manly  business  letter  back,  saying  they  should 
be  very  glad  to  renew  the  contract,  that  they  would  sell  all 
the  copies  they  could,  but  didn't  feel  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  guarantee  any  number.  Of  course,  that  relieved 
Prescott  and  left  him  at  liberty  to  make  a  contract  with 
Phillips,  Sampson  &  Go.  Another  provision  of  that  con- 
tract was  if  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Go.  didn't  sell  that  num- 
ber within  the  specified  time  it  was  their  loss.  After  they 
had  got  the  book  out  and  were  selling  it,  Mr.  Prescott  came 
in  one  day  and  said,  **  Will  you  allow  me  to  take  that  con- 
tract, which  we  signed  the  other  day  ?  I  want  to  make  an 
alteration  or  two  in  it  and  submit  it  to  vou."  It  was  deliv- 
ered  to  him.  When  he  returned  it  the  contract  read, 
that,  in  case  the  publishers  did  not  sell  the  twelve 
thousand  volumes  of  Phillip  II.,  as  agreed,  they  should  not 
pay  any  copyright  on  those  volumes  until  the  same  accrued 
by  actual  sales.  This  was  entirely  voluntary  on  his  part. 
T.ie  work  was  very  successful,  and  started  up  the  large 
sales  of  the  other  works  of  Prescott  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Underwood  was  the  original  projector  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  but  under  another  title.  He  first 
proposed  the  plan  of  the  magazine  to  Mr.  Phillips,  the  se- 
nior partner  of  the  firm  of  Phillips  Sampson  &  Co.,  of 
which  "William  Lee  was  the  junior  member.  The  latter 
strongly  advocated  the  undertaking,  and  his  influence  with 
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tke  firm  preniled.  Mr.  ITr«lcrw<.>o>I  wm  then  cngiigtd  by 
the  hoQM  to  open  oomspondonce  witli  l^adinja;  wriU'n»  ia 
thu  ooantry  and  Enrope,  with  a  viow  to  iccuring  their oon- 
tribationito  th«  pnqxMcit  mu^ftzino.  When  thn  project 
flullytook  ihapa,  «  dinner  wne  gifcn  by  Fhillipa,  Sampaon 
A  Co.,  tt  tha  Pirker  Hotise,  to  a  untnbcr  of  prominent  lit- 
cmy  peopla,  anwng  tli<iw  pn^iK'ni  were  Longfellow, 
HolmM  and  Lowell.  It  ytua  decidei)  then  and  there,  on  the 
propoMtion  of  Hr.  Underwood,  Mint  JampM  Rumk-U  Lowell 
ahooM  be  the  editor-iiiH:rtiirr.  He  aIm  propcMcd  that  tlie 
magatioe  ahoold  be  caUcd  The  Orient.  Dr.  UolcncsMid 
"  n*  Ori&nt  ii  too  moch  nfTccti'd  with  thv  myittioiam  of 
the  other  lidfl  of  the  world.  Why  not  give  it  a  geographi- 
csl  naoM  :  T^Atlantier  No  mattrr  what  thv  name  may 
bewhen  it  ia  giren,  after  Iht^  iliin^  fur  which  it  «taml«  hat 
naoifeated  ita  quality,  tL«u  ilul  iiualikj  will  Ui  iiMwf«n«d 
to  the  name.  7%«  Atlantic  may  noean  ■omething  or 
nothing ;  if  yna  can  moke  it  a  snooev,  it  will  mean  evaiy* 
thing."  Afterward!,  the  pnbliiben  and  oontrifaoton  to  thi 
AUafUic  dined  together  at  Parker'i  onoe  a  month. 

Hr.  Underwood  is  the  aothor  of  two  excellent  band- 
books  of  English  and  American  literature,  pabliihed  by 
Lee  St  Shcpard.  The  latter  volume  ii  moat  worthily 
dedicated  aa  follows  : 

TO 

wnxiAH  LEE, 

Aa  A  TaiBUTB  TO  TBB  IHTBLLIOKMCB,  UnUOVnOai 

A>i>  LtBKRALrrT,  HAMirBanD  naia 

DBALtKOB  WITH  AUTHOU, 


K  aacooHiTioK  o 


When  the  celebrated  Dr.  Francii  Wayland  had  fl 
hta  "  Life  of  Dr.  Jndaon,"  he  ioTited  propoaala  from  all 
pabliihert.  Among  others,  Phillipa,  8ampaonAOo.,HafciB 
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theii*  proposal,  to  pay  20  per  cent,  royalty.  There  was  a  go«d 
deal  of  complaint  made  by  the  friends  of  the  Baptist  houses 
when  it  was  decided  to  give  Phillips^  Sampson  A  Co.^  the 
contract.  They  were  called  an  irreligioas  house,  being  the 
publishers  of  Bulwer's  and  Byron's  works.  The  charge 
started  up  the  old  doctor  considerably.  Mr.  Phillips  finally 
said  to  him  :  ^'  Our  Mr.  Lee  is  a  great  orthodox  man.  We 
publish  for  Dr.  Edward  Beecher,  and  Lee  goes  to  his 
church. ''  That  settled  the  case.  Mr.  Lee  carried  religion 
enough  to  carry  the  book.  The  sale  was  veiy  largo,  advance 
orders  reaching  thirty  thousand  sets. 

One  of  the  most  famous  authors  of  Lee  and  Shepard's 
list  is  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  author  of  "Father  Brighthopes.'^ 
Besides  his  novels,  they  publish  many  of  his  juYenile  books, 
some  sixteen  volumes,  all  of  which  are  very  popnlar. 
Sophie  May  is  the  nom  de  plume  of  Bebecca  S.  Clark ;  she 
is  the  author  of  "Little  Prudy,"  "Dotty  Dimple"  and 
"Flaxy  Frizzle. '^  They  are  the  most  popular  juvenile  books 
published  in  this  country  at  the  present  time.  Lee  i 
Shepard  have  published  twenty-eight  different  books  of  hers 
alone.  Mr.  T.  W.  Higginson,  in  an  article  in  the  North 
American  Review,  after  mentioning  the  different  authors 
up  to  that  time,  commencing  fifteen  years  ago,  speaks  of 
"Little  Prudy " and  gives  the  author  of  that  series  the 
highest  praise  of  all. 

Speaking  of  the  immense  sales  of  the  celebrated  Oliver 
Optic  books,  Mr.  Lee  relates  the  following  incident  which 
recently  occurred,  as  giving  the  key-note  to  their  great 
popularity  : 

"  One  day,  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  the  good  City  of  Newburj- 
port,  was  very  much  excited  over  the  disappearance  of  a  bright  ten- 
year-old  boy,  a  son  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the 
Mcrrimac  port.  Untiring  search  and  widespread  inquiry  on  the 
part  of  anxious  persons  and  sympathetic  neighbors  were  alike  una- 
vailing, until,  on  the  second  day,  the  missing  lad  reappeared  as 
suddenly  as  ho  had  vanished.  It  then  transpired  that  the  boy  had 
been  reading  Oliver  Opticas  books,  and  had  been  impelled,  not  to 
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fight  the  rod-skinned  hair-liftere  of  the  prairie — for  hit  books  never 
incited  a  boy  to  do  that — but  to  naake  a  pilgrimage  to  Dorchester, 
and  risit,  at  his  own  home,  the  author  over  whose  entrancing 
pages  he  had  hung  with  such  absorbed  interest;  and  the  little 
fellow  returned  from  his  Mecca  strongly  impressed  and  enthusias- 
tic in  his  praises  of  the  personality  of  the  writer  whose  books  are 
iO  familiar  to  thousands  of  young  readers.*' 

Of  the  handreds  of  thousands  of  copies  published  and 
scattered  broadcast  through  the  land^  thousands  found  a 
ready  market  in  Sunday  school  libraries  of  Western 
towns.  So  clamorous  was  the  demand  for  these  books^ 
augmented  by  the  fact  that  the  scarcity  of  public  libraries 
put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  many^  that  in  some  places 
the  one  or  two  Sunday  schools  which  first  placed  the 
coveted  treasures  u|)oa  their  shelves,  soon  found  their 
churches  far  too  small  to  hold  their  accessions  of  scholars 
from  far  and  near ;  and  not  only  did  recruits  pour  in  from  the 
ranks  of  habitual  non-attendants,  but  there  was  a  general 
exodus  from  the  Sunday  schools  of  less  enterprising  de- 
nominations. 

"The  Golden  Floral'*  is  a  series  of  fourteen  popular 
hymns  and  ballmls,  among  which  arc,  **  liock  of  Ages," 
'*  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,"  **  Abide  with  me,"  and  '*  Oh, 
why  nhouid  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  he  proud,"  which  have  met 
with  immense  huccchs.  This  tirm  claims  to  be  the  origin- 
ators of  this  novel  way  of  decorating  holiday  books. 

The  New  York  house  of  Ix'e,  Shcpard  &  Dillingham, 
was  merged  into  tiiat  of  Charles  T.  Dillingham  in  1875. 
Mr.  Dillinghiun  is  well-known  as  one  of  the  youngest  of  our 
wholesale  booksellers,  being  the  proprietor  of  one  of 
the  largest  jobbing  houses  in  this  City.  Ho  is  still  Lee  & 
Shepard*s  representative  for  their  publications,  and  8|>ecial 
agent  for  the  sale,  at  the  piihlisher*s  prices,  of  the  books  of 
the  leading  publishers  in  Now  York  and  Boston. 


xxxm. 

A  POETESS  AND  HER  SON. 


ELIZABETH  CLEMENTINE  KINNEY. 

Mother  of  Stedman  the  Poet — Marries  an  Ambaseador  to 
Italy — The  centre  of  Literary  Society — Oriswold*i 
IVibute  to  her  Genvis — She  spends  a  day  toiih  the 
Brownings — Brotoning^s  Romantic  Marriage — Beait' 
t\ful  Tribute  from  a  Son. 

A  S  stated  in  the  sketch  of  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman, 
"^^  that  author  iuhorits  much  of  his  literary  talent  from 
his  mother,  who  was  married  for  the  second  time  in  1840, 
to  lion.  William  B.  Kinney,  then  the  editor  of  the  Newark 
Dailtf  Advertiser,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  political  and 
literary  circles. 

Soon  after  Mrs.  Kinney's  marriage  she  became  the 
charming  centre  of  a  brilliant  literary  circle  in  Newark. 

The  language  of  song  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
instincts  of  her  nature^  and  if  she  did  not  actually  'Misp 
in  numbers"  her  poetical  temperament  was  very  early  mani- 
fest^ and  has  always  been  very  strong. 

liov.  llufus  W.  Griswold  says,  in  speaking  of  Mra.  Kin- 
ney in  his  Female  Prose  Writers  of  America  : 

**  One  of  hor  friends  whose  opportunities  to  know  are  as  great 
as  his  acknowledged  sagacity  of  criticism  to  judge,  obsenrcs,  in  i 
letter  to  mo,  that  *  decidedly  the  most  free,  salient,  and  characte^ 
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iilk  efutioiiiy  of  her  buoj»at  •pirit,  have  btao  throwB  off  ifi^ult 
MiMM,  in  ooiTMpondooce  and  intcroourte  with  tier  friends. 
With  e  modeety  eqiul  to  her  genliu,  end  mi  adeqiuite  eeoee  of 
their  fanction,  the  D«yer  deemed  liereeif  of  tlie  eompeny  of  poeU; 
poMMfipg  in  e  remarluble  degree  the  *  fetal  facility/  the  hae 
written  Tetae  from  childhood,  bnt  neyer  with  any  of  the  oenai  la- 
centiTea,  except  the  deaire  of  utterance,  and  the  gratiioation  ci  her 
friende.  '  The  Bpirit  of  Song/  one  of  her  kteet  piecea,  ia  hut  a 
aimple  ezprettion  of  her  habitoal  feelinga  on  the  •abjeet." 


In  1860  Mr.  Kinney  was  appointed  charge  d'  mfEairaa  «k 
Sardinia,  by  the  now  Whig  Adminiatration,  which  hia  in- 
flaential  paper  had  done  ao  much  to  bring  into  politi- 
oal  power. 

Soon  after  Mra.  Eonney'a  arriyal  in  Eorope  with  the  new 
Ambaaaador  ahe  oontribated  articlea  for  BlaekmootPi  Mmg^ 
m9in$  and  wrote  a  aeries  of  letters  to  the  Nmomrh  Admriimr 
from  Florence,  Italy,  where  she  resided  for  many  years. 
These  letters  were  collected  by  her  and  were  ready  for  pdb> 
lication  by  my  firm,  under  the  title  of  '*  Pictures  of  Italy,** 
when  the  ciril  war  broke  out  and  we  diicontinued  business^ 
While  in  Florence  she  eaw  much  of  the  poets  Mr.  and  Mra. 
Browning,  the  Trollopea  and  Owen  Meredith.  Her  house 
was  the  well  known  centre  of  English  and  American  liter- 
ary society. 

In  aa  interesting  account  written  for  Scribner^M  Monihl^ 
of  December,  1870,  in  the  article,  '*  A  Day  with  the 
Bruwiiing8ut  Pratolino,^  Mrs.  Kinney  says  she  "  spent  the 
whole  day  with  them  in  strolling  and  lounging,  admiring 
and  commenting,  prjctizing  and  philosophizing,  conTcrsing 
and  enjoying.'*  She  further  says  that  :  '*  So  familiar  had 
become  the  united  names  of  these  wedded  poets,  that  we 
can  iianlly  9|>eak  of  them  separately  now,  yet  nerer  were 
two  made  more  dissimilar,  in  erery  feature  of  body  and 
mind,  than  Elizabeth  Barrett  and  Robert  Browning,  still 
never  were  an  endowed  couple  more  tmly  united  than 
iher." 

Continuing,  she  says : 
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**  To  return  to  Pratolinol  The  poet*8  story  of  his  loye  had 
sharpened  our  oppetite,  and  we  gathered  mt  the  rustic  table  in  the 
grove,  where  our  queen  Elizabeth  crowned  the  feast.  RecoTered 
by  rest  from  the  morning*s  fatigue,  she  was  able  to  join,  though 
not  again  to  lead,  our  conversation.  Under  the  stimulus  of  appe- 
tizing viands  and  good  wine  in  moderation,  Robert  Browning's 
spirits  overflowed,  even  to  the  confession  of  telling  us  their 
romance,  receiving  only  from  its  heroine  the  slight  punishment  of 
her,  '  Robert,  dear  !  how  could  you  ?'  After  lunch  we  all  went 
to  the  brow  of  tlie  hill,  and  together  looked  out  on  that  marvel- 
ous view,  backed  by  the  Apennines  in  their  afternoon  glory ; 
while  before  us  lay  dreamily,  under  a  softening  mist  veil,  Florence 
the  beautiful.  All  that  Elizabeth  Browning  said,  after  gazing  a 
while  in  silence,  was,  *  How  it  speaks  to  us  I' 

**  We  returned  to  Florence  just  as  the  sun  was  setting  behind 
the  Tuscan  Hills,  and  the  moon  rising  on  our  forward  path  ts  a 
welcome.  When  we  rolled  under  the  arched  gateway  of  (•s>a 
Guidi,  a  tired  voice  said,  faintly,  'How  I  thank  you  I*  While  in 
heartiest  tone  Robert  Browning  repeated,  '  Ay,  thanks  for  a  real 
pleasure-day  I*  As  for  us,  we  could  only  claim  our  right  to  all  the 
thanksgiving,  and  respond,  *  Tes,  a  day  to  be  remembered,  and—* 
recorded  here  P' 

The  literary  public  are  already  aware  of  the  romantio 
iiitroductiou  of  Robert  Browning  to  his  future  wife.  Mrs. 
Kinney  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  his  first 
interview  and  its  consequences— the  story  as  told  her  by  the 
poet  himself : 

*' Finding  that  the  invalid  did  not  receive  strangers,  he  wrote 
her  a  letter,  intense  with  his  desire  to  see  her.  8he  reluctantly 
consented  to  an  interview.  He  flew  to  her  apartment,  was  admit- 
t^^\  by  the  nurse,  in  whose  presence  only  could  he  see  the  deity  at 
whose  shrine  he  had  long  worshipped.  But  the  golden  opportu- 
nity was  not  to  be  lost;  love  became  oblivious  to  any  save  the 
prcscQce  of  the  real  of  its  ideal.  Then  and  there  Robert  Brown- 
in<if  poured  his  impassioned  soul  into  hers;  though  his  tale  of  love 
seemed  only  an  enthusiast's  dream.  Infirmity  had  hitherto  so 
hcd^a'd  her  about,  that  she  deemed  herself  forever  protected  from 
all  assaults  of  love.     Indeed,  she  felt  only  injured  that  a  fellow 
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iMt  ihoald  Uktt  adTWiUgo,  u  it  w«n,  of  bar  indolgenca  )■  grant- 
■g  blm  Bfl  interrlaw,  uid  reqaaftwl  hln  to  wlUidmw  frooi  b«r 
WiiBni,  «ot  attMopiiiig  uj  ratpoDM  to  his  prapoMi,  wbleb  §t» 
««)d  not  beUe*«  in  euiiMt  Of  oouim  bo  iritbdnw  from  her 
Ight,  bnt  bo  witbdrow  Uw  oflar  of  bi«  bout  ud  liand  Moootnin^ 
o  nfmt  it  bj  latlvr,  and  In  luch  wtM  m  to  woTiioi  bar  bow 
dnd  in  aameat'  be  wu.  Horown  beort,  tooobod  titmAj  wl>«« 
ho  kMw  it  not,  wu  tbis  time  fda  to  littoB,  bo  ooiviBoodi  ond 
nvreonw.  Bat  ben  began  the  tag  of  mr  I  Ai  a  flllal  duightcr, 
Biaabeth  told  lier  f&lber  of  the  poafi  tore,  of  tbe  poefa  lore  la 
Mam,  ud  uked  •  poreot'e  bleuing  to  onwa  thelT  boppioen. 
Ubit,  iDcradaloaeof  the  etrmnge  Uorr,  be  noeked  ber;  bot 
ebea  tbe  truth  lUahed  on  hio),  from  tbe  oew  Are  1b  her  ejea,  ba 
dadled  with  nge,  and  forbade  her  ever  eeeing  or  oommaaloatiag 
flth  Itar  lover  agaia,  on  the  penalty  of  dltlnberltaiiea  a»d  boDtah- 
MBt  forever  front  n  father's  love.  This  deoisloo  was  fonitdad  oa 
Mdielika  for  Mr.  Browning  penonallj,  or  uti,<it>ii<g  m  l-im,  or 
ds  faailji  it  was  Bimplj  arbitrary.  Bat  the  new  love  wu 
(fDogn  than  the  old  in  her — it  conqoered.  On  «ii>g«  U  flow  to 
Mr  beloved,  who  bad  perched  on  her  window,  utd  llinnve  bore 
Mr  away  from  tbe  fogt  of  Eogtaad  to  a  neat  iin<lrt  lulian  »kiaiL*' 

While  in  Italy  Mn.  Kinnej  pnblished  •  romance  in 
rerao  entitled  "  Ftlicita,"  and  since  her  retora  to  America 
(he  hiu  |>ubli«hcd  two  volnmea  of  poems,  besides  numerona 
loDtributiouB  of  i>roBo  and  poetry  to  leading  papers  and 
leriodicaU.  Her  son  the  poet  and  critio  understand*  bet- 
«r  than  any  other  person  tbe  lit«rary  gifta  of  his  mother. 
In  the  collective  edition  of  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman'a 
^tlcal  works  published  by  Hoa^hton,  Mifflin  &  Gompaij, 
in  1883,  tbe  following  filial  tribnte  appean : 

THIS  COLLBcnOlf 

n  arracTioitATKLT  axd  BBTsmnrn.T 

DKDtCATXD 

TO  MY  MOTHER, 
ai  eEATTrcmK  fob  wBATSoavaa  i  DrmaatT 

OP  BBK  OWK  SWKBT 

GIFT  OF  SONG. 
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EDMUND  CLARENCE  STBDMAN. 

27ie  Poet  as  a  lad— Related  to  DistinguUhed  Autkar^-^ 
Ifhmous  Yale  Class  of  '53 — Seeks  his  JFbrtune  in  Neis 
York —  Wakes  up  to  find  himself  Mimotia — Old  Janu- 
ary and  Young  May — Challenged  to  light  a  DuA— 
Romantic  ending  of  Diamond  Wedding — BaUad  of 
Lager  Bier — How  old  Brown  took  Harper^s  Fsrry^ 
First  meets  Bayard  Taylor  and  Stoddard— WaU 
Street^s  place  in  Poetry — Ifeuf  Ziterary  Enterprise. 

TITORE  than  forty  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasnre  of  meet- 
^^  ing  for  the  first  time,  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman, 
then  but  a  lad  of  about  seven  years.  He  was  on  the  occa- 
sion referred  to  in  charge  of  his  young  widowed  mother, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  0.  Stedman,  who,  with  her  son,  was  Tisit- 
ing  some  friends  in  the  then  village  of  Auburn.  The  em- 
bryo poet  was  at  that  time  too  young  to  "lisp  in  numbers,'* 
but  his  mother  was  already  known  among  her  friends  as  a 
clever  writer  of  verses.  Since  that  time,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  she  has  become  well  and  favorably  known  in  literary 
circles. 

Twenty  years  later,  in  1860,  young  Stedman  had  begun 
to  make  his  mark  in  literature,  and  now,  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury later  still,  ho  stands  as  is  well-known  in  the  front  rank 
of  American  men  of  letters. 

Besides  being  the  son  of  a  poet,  Mr.  Stedman  is  a 
great-grandson  of  Rev.  Aaron  Cleveland,  the  New  England 
divine  and  poet,  and  thus  related  to  T.  W.  Higginson,  W. 
E.  Chanuing,  Bishop  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe,  and  Grover 
Cleveland,  Governor  of  New  York,  all  of  them  distin- 
guished writers  of  prose  and  poetry,  or  eminent  in  public 
life. 

Young  Stedman  entered  Yale  College  in  1849,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  famous  class  of  1853.    Among  his  class- 
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mates  were  President  Andrew  D.  White,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
gitj,  Hon.  Wayne  McVeigh,  late  U.  8.  Attorney-General, 
George  W.  Smalley,  the  well-known  Liondon  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  of  whom  Mr.  Stedman  speaks 
as  a  snperb  Greek  scholar,  Professor  Charlton  T.  Lewis, 
editor  of  Andrew's  Latin  Lexicon,  Hon.  Randall  L.  Gibson, 
at  present  U.  S.  Senator  from  Lonisiana,  Isaac  H.  Bromley, 
late  editor  of  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  the 
late  Delano  A.  Goddard,  former  editor  of  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser,  and  the  late  Benjamin  E.  Phelps,  who  was 
District  Attorney  for  New  York  at  the  time  of  his  deatk. 

Young  Stedman  began  his  newspaper  life  at  Norwich, 
Conn.,  as  early  as  1852.  He  afterwards  became  editor  of  the 
Herald,  at  Winsted,  Connecticut,  in  which  paper  he  fre- 
quently reviewed  the  publications  of  my  firm,  which  were 
sent  to  him  for  that  purpose.  Removing  to  New  York  in 
1855,  he  became  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
TYibune  in  1859— afterwards  joining  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  New  York  World,  and  becoming  its  war  correspondent 
from  1861  to  18G3.  His  description  in  that  paper  of  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  was  considered,  at  the  time,  the  most 
graphic  account  gireu  of  that  disastrous  route  of  the 
Union  armv. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  Mr.  Stedman  has 
contributed  to  Vanity  Fair,  Putnam's,  HarfTor's,  Scribner's 
and  the  Atlantic  Monthlies.  He  hiis  also  contributed 
articles  to  the  New  York  Independent  and  North  American 
Jieneic,  all  of  them  poems  or  interesting  literary  essays. 

When  31  r.  Stedman  first  arrived  in  New  York  he  was 
determined  to  devote  himself  to  a  literurv  life,  lie  had 
set  a  high  standard  at  that  time,  which  he  determined  to 
reach,  and  events  have  proved  that  he  has  succeeded  very 
well  in  the  object  of  his  ambition. 

For  severul  years  he  struggled  for  the  support  of  him 
self,  young  wife,  and  infant  child,  managing,  however,  by 
journalistic  work  to  pay  his  living  ex|)enHes  until  the  year 
1859,  when  he  awoke  one  morning  to  find  himself  famous 
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as  the  author  of  the  **  Diamond  Wedding/'  a  poem  which 
he  contributed  to  the  New  York  Tribune. 

This  famous  poem  he  hastily  wrote  as  a  jeu  iTesprii 
without  thinking  of  haying  it  published.  A  friend  of  his, 
E.  F.  Underhill,  at  that  time  a  reporter  of  the  TVibuns, 
took  it  to  Isaac  W.  England,  then  city  editor,  bat  now 
the  well  known  publisher  of  the  New  York  Sun,  The  next 
day  our  poet  was  surprised  to  see  on  the  news  bulletins 
'^Eead  Stedman's  Great  Poem,  'The  Diamond  Wedding' 
in  this  evening's  paper  1 "  The  poem  was  republished  in  the 
different  city  papers,  and  ran  through  all  the  editions  of 
the  Tribune  over  and  over  again.  His  friend,  Underhill, 
headed  the  poem  "written  expressly  for  the  Tribune^'* 
when,  of  course,  it  was  not.  The  poet  looked  upon  it  as  a 
good  joke  at  the  time,  as  he  considered  it  an  inferior  order 
of  poetry,  nothing  more  than  a  bright  piece  of  society  verae. 
It  was  copied  throughout  America  and  Europe,  and  re- 
published in  book-form  by  G.  W.  Garleton  ft  Co. 

One  cause  of  the  great  popularity  of  this  poem  was  the 
extraordinary  marriage  of  the  rich  Ouban  Oviedo  to  the 
beautiful  Miss  Bartlett.  The  father  of  the  latter,  who  was 
at  that  time  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Navy,  became 
very  angry  about  the  poem,  because  of  the  sensation  it  cre- 
ated in  the  fashionable  world.  He  challenged  Stedman  to 
fight  a  duel,  which  the  latter  promptly  accepted.  Lieuten- 
ant Bartlett,  however,  finally  backed  out,  saying  that  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Stedman's  family  was  not 
equal  to  his  in  the  social  world.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  "  Diamond  Wedding  "  will  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  poem : 

"  But  now,  True  Love,  you're  growing  old — 
Bought  and  sold,  with  silver  and  gold, 
Like  a  house,  or  a  horse  and  carriage! 
Midnight  talks, 
Moonlight  walks; 
The  glance  of  the  eye  and  sweetheart  sigh 
The  shadowy  haunts  with  no  one  by, 
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I  do  not  wish  to  disparage; 
Bat  every  kiss 
Has  a  price  for  its  bliss, 
Id  the  modern  code  of  marriage; 
And  the  compact  sweet 
Is  not  complete, 
Till  the  high  contracting  parties  meet 

Before  the  altar  of  Msmmon ; 
And  the  bride  must  be  led  to  a  silver  bower, 
Where  pearls  and  rubies  fall  in  a  shower 
That  would  frighten  Jupiter  Ammon! 

*'I  need  not  tell 
How  it  befell 
(Since  Jenkins  has  told  the  story 

Over  and  over  again, 

In  a  style  I  cannot  hope  to  attain 
And  covered  himeelf  with  glory!) 
How  it  befell,  one  Summer's  day, 
The  Ring  of  the  Cubans  strolled  this  wayy^^ 
King  January*s  his  name,  they  say, 
And  fell  in  love  with  the  Princess  May. 

The  reigning  belle  of  Manhattan; 
Xor  how  he  began  to  smirk  and  sue, 
And  drcsfi  as  lovers  who  come  to  woo. 
Or  as  Max  Maretzek  and  JuUicn  do, 
When  they  sit,  full-bloomed,  in  the  ladies*  view, 

And  flourish  the  wondrous  baton. 


'*  She  stood  such  a  fire  of  silks  and  laces, 
Jewels,  and  golden  dressing  cases. 

And  ruby  broochea,  and  jets  and  pearls, 
That  every  one  of  her  dainty  curls 
Brought  the  price  of  a  hundred  common  girls  ; 
Folks  thought  the  lass  demented  ! 
But  at  last,  a  wonderful  diamond  ring. 
An  infant  Koh  i-n(K)r,  did  the  thing, 
And,  sighing  with  love,  or  something  the  same, 
(What*s  in  a  name  !) 
The  Princess  May  consented.** 
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It  is  both  carious  and  interesting  to  note  here  the  hap- 
penings of  a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  Mrs.  Oyiedo,  who 
had  become  a  widow^  expressed  a  desire^  when  recently  in 
New  York,  through  a  mutual  friend,  to  meet  the  author  of 
the  *^  Diamond  Wedding."  The  poet  responded  to  the  lady's 
wish,  called  and  found  her  to  be  a  yery  interesting  and 
beautiful  woman.  She  told  the  author  that  she  had  always 
read  everything  written  by  him,  and  had  made  up  her  mind 
that  he  would  learn  some  time  that  she  was  not  so  foolish 
a  woman  as  she  had  been  when  a  girl. 

(Many  of  my  readers  will  remember  that  the  latter  was 
a  bride  when  scarcely  out  of  her  teens,  while  the  Cuban 
bridegroom  was  both  very  old  and  very  rich.  The  mar- 
riage was  arranged  by  her  parents,  as  such  important  events 
often  are.)  Mr.  Stedman  also  found  her  to  be  a  highly 
cultivated  and  intelligent  lady,  very  fond  of  poetry  and  a 
good  writer  herself.  Indeed  she  has  contributed  recently 
to  the  Manhattan  Magazine,  and  by  a  singular  coincidence 
the  same  number  contained  a  poem  by  the  author  of  the 
"  Diamond  Wedding.'*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stedman  and  Mrs. 
Oviedo  became  very  good  friends.  They  afterwards  gave 
her  a  complimentary  dinner  at  their  residence  in  Fifty- 
fourth  street,  where  among  a  distinguished  assemblage 
she  was  the  attraction  of  the  evening.  It  seemed  very 
strange  to  the  poet  to  be  sitting,  twenty  years  later,  by  the 
side  of  the  bride  of  the  **  Diamond  Wedding/'  Since  the 
occurrence  above  referred  to,  Mrs.  Oviedo,  who  had  been  a 
widow  for  a  number  of  years,  has  married  Baron  Von 
Glttmer,  an  officer  in  the  Mexican  Army,  residing  in  Mexico, 
and  is  contented  and  happy  in  her  new  marriage  relations. 

Another  strange  circumstance  connected  with  this  cele- 
brated marriage  was  the  fact  that  Lieutenant  Bartlett  met 
hie  death  indirectly  through  a  friendly  action  of  Stedman. 
The  former  went  to  Washington  during  the  war  with  letters 
to  various  officials,  and  also  bore  one  to  Stedman  (who  was 
at  that  time  in  confidential  relations  with  the  government), 
and  said  to  him,  "during  public  calamities  private  emnity 
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■hoald  ceaae/'  He  wanted  to  get  authority  from  the  Navy 
Departmenty  to  raise  a  thousand  men  as  mariners,  to  get 
up  a  naval  brigade  for  use  in  the  Union  Army.  Stedman 
introduced  him  to  Secretary  Oameron  and  Secretary  Welles, 
who  we^  at  that  time  respective  heads  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments.  He  was  given  by  them  fall  authority 
to  raise  a  number  of  troops  and  start  a  Naval  Brigade.  He 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  Bip  Baps  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and 
one  day,  while  walking  on  the  battlements,  he  fell  off  and 
was  killed. 

Mr.  Stedman's  next  hit  was  the  amusing  ''  Ballad  of 
Lager  Bier.''  That,  together  with  another  ballad  *'  How 
old  Brown  took  Harper's  Ferry,''  were  published  in  book 
form  by  Scribncr  under  the  title  of  "  The  Tribune  Lyrics." 
The  ballad  of  *' Old  Brown"  was  published  while  the  trial 
of  the  latter  wivs  going  on,  and  attracted  wide  attention.  * 
Mrs.  Browning  wrote  the  author  from  Italy  a  very  compli- 
mentary letter  about  it,  and  Balph  Waldo  Emerson  has 
paid  it  the  compliment  of  incorporating  it  in  his  '*  Parnas- 
sus." It  was  really  the  first  ballad  that  Stedman  ever 
wrot€,  and  was  the  indirect  cause  of  the  beginning  of  a 
Listing  friendship  wiih  Bayard  Taylor.  The  latter,  at  the 
time  It  vfiis  published  in  the  Tribune,  was  lecturing  in  the 
West,  and  on  several  occasions  read  the  ballad  to  his  audi- 
ences. When  Bayard  Taylor  returned  to  New  York  the 
two  poets  met  for  the  first  time.  Stedman  soon  asked  him 
alxiut  Stoddard,  the  |>oet,  whom  he  always  wanted  to  know. 
The  next  day  Taylor  introduced  him  to  the  latter  and  the 
two  {K>€ta  became  intimate  friends  ever  after. 

The  death  of  Bayard  Taylor  was  a  great  blow  to  his 
brother  |H>etH,  and  both  Mr.  Stedman  and  Mr.  Stoddard 
have  in  prose  and  poetry  rendered  affectionate  tributes  to 
the  memory  of  their  friend,  the  distinguished  ix)et,  traveler 
and  diplomat,  who^ie  death  created  a  vacancy  in  American 
literature  which  has  never  been  filled. 

AlMiut  this  time  Stedman  was  appointed  a  reporter 
on  the  Xew  York  Tribune,  of  which  Charles  A.  Dana  was 
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then  the  managing  editor,  at  a  salary  of  eighteen  dollftn  a 
week.  His  first  report  for  that  paper  was  the  interesting 
account  of  the  death  of  Washington  Irving.  The  first  snd 
only  time  the  poet  saw  that  noted  author,  was  in  his  coffin. 

A  few  years  later,  Mr.  Stedman  gave  up  jqanuduo 
altogether,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  literature.  He 
studied  very  hard  and  wrote  a  good  deal,  but  it  was  not  it 
that  time  remumerative.  He  had  saved  a  thousand  dollvB 
with  which  to  begin  operations  in  Wall  Street,  where  he 
operated  and  became  a  popular  and  successful  banker. 
Out  of  the  one  thousand  dollars  invested  he  soon  made 
from  ten  to  twelve  thousand .  dollars.  Mr.  Stedman  has 
often  been  criticised  for  being  in  Wall  Street  He  his 
been  there  solely  for  the  pui*pose  of  having  Sundays  and 
evenings  and  summer  vacations  for  poetry  and  critical 
'  literary  work,  which  time  he  has  studiously  utilized. 

Wall  Street  has  enabled  him  to  accomplish  this  desire. 
Mr.  Stedman  has  never  lost  any  money  in  his  Wall  Street 
operations,  although  a  heavy  sufferer  by  forgery  and  fraud 
in  that  locality. 

Professor  David  Swing,  of  Chicago,  at  one  time  criti- 
cised Mr.  Stedman  very  severely  for  his  connection  with 
Wall  Street.  The  latter  wrote  him  a  letter  explaining  his 
position,  when  that  distinguished  preacher  promptly  re- 
plied, apologizing  for  what  lie  had  said. 

Although  Mr.  Stedman  is  a  member  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, he  has  never  tried  to  be  a  large  operator ;  all  he  de- 
sires is  a  sufficient  income  from  that  direction  to  enable 
him  to  carry  out  his  literary  undertakings.  He  has,  how- 
ever, a  handsome  annual  income  from  the  copyright  of  his 
works,  which  are  very  popular.  His  "Victorian  Poets'* 
show  him  to  be  a  master  critic  as  well  as  a  born  poet.  He 
has  constant  applications  from  the  magazines  and  leading 
newspapers  for  poems  at  his  own  price.  Only  a  few  days 
since  he  furnished  Harper  &  Brothers,  at  their  request,  two 
short  poems  for  the  coming  Christmas  number  of  their 
magazine.      When  he  took  them  to  the  publishers  they 
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liked  him  how  much  he  wanted.  **  Well/'  said  Stedman^ 
*  I  will  be  satisfied  with  fifty  dollars  apiece  for  those  little 
loomi.''  The  editor  looked  up  and  said  that  was  very  low; 
hat  he  expected  he  woold  charge  a  great  deal  more  for 
hem* 

Theee  poems  were  written  in  two  eyenings,  and  Sted- 
aan  laughingly  says  he  could  hare  supported  his  fiunily  on 
he  amount  receired  for  them  for  one  month,  when  strug- 
llling  for  a  foothold  in  the  world  of  letters  a  quarter  of  a 
lentury  ago. 

Mr.  Stedman  is  now  at  work  on  a  new  Yolume  to  be  en- 
itled  **  Poetry  in  Americay^'  covering  a  complete  history 
t  poetry  in  this  country^  with  selections  from  the  lead- 
Dg  poets.  It  is  to  be  a  companion  Tolume  to  his  **  Vic* 
orian  PoetSy**  which  has  been  receired  with  such  great 
afor  by  the  most  eminent  critics  of  this  country  and  En- 
ope. 

Another  most  important  literary  enterprise  is  a  library 
t  American  literature  from  the  earliest  settlement  to  the 
irosent  time,  compiled  and  edited  by  Edmund  Clarence 
(tedman  and  Ellen  Mackay  Hutchinson,  in  ten  elegant 
srge  octavo  volumes  of  over  five  hundred  pages  each,  iilus- 
ratinl  with  ]K>rtniit8  of  distinguished  authors.  A  work 
if  this  kind  is  urgently  called  for  by  the  literary  intelligence 
•f  the  country,  and  in  the  competent  hands  of  its  accom- 
lUshcd  editors,  a  work  of  great  value  may  be  expected. 
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FREDERICK  S.  COZZENS. 

JPieaaani  Memoirs — Irving,  HaUeck  and  Thackeray — 73W 
Sparrowgrass  Papers — TTieHoree  that  had  the  Heaves 
— RicJiard  Hayward  and  hie  J^Hende — Irffing^s 
opinion  of  Sparrowgrass — "  It  Drops  from  him  like 
Whisky"— 7'hackeray  at  the  Century  Cluh-^'' 7%e 
Song  that  Martin  Luther  Sang  " — Washington  and 
Astor^s  Spectacles — "  Please  give  me  some  Oapes  "— 
HaUeck's  opinion  of  Cozzens — "  To  my  Ing  Swed^ 
heart " — ^^But  the  Bitter  keeps  on  and  onJ* 

A  MONO  the  pleasantest  of  the  memories  of  my  inter- 
-^^  course  with  authors  are  those  connected  with  tha 
late  Frederick  S.  Oozzens.  It  was  through  his  friendly 
atteutions  that  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Washington 
Irving,  Fitz  Greene  Hulleck  and  Thackeray,  with  all  of 
wliom  he  was  on  intimate  terms  of  friendship,  and  each  of 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  his  business  office* 
or  his  former  residence.  Chestnut  Cottage,  in  YonkerSy 
where  for  years  ho  was  a  near  neighbor  of  mine. 

In  the  year  1856,  I  published  his  famous  **  Sparrow- 
grass  Papers,"  which  became  immensely  popular  among 
the  lovers  of  humorous  literature.  The  Yolume  was  a  col- 
lection of  contributions  to  Putnam's  Monthly  Magazine, 
depicting  in  an  inimitable  manner  the  experience  of  a 
young  city-bred  couple  in  their  new  liome  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Putnam  was  also  a  near  neighbor  of  ours  at 
Yonkers,  and  was  very  much  interested  in  the  Sparrow- 
grass  Papers  as  they  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Magazine.  The  author,  in  one  of  these  contributions 
[538] 
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ndnlged  in  the  pleasure  of  making  fun  of  his  own  pub- 
iaher.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  hurry  of  getting  the 
Magazine  through  the  press,  Mr.  Putnam,  who  was  also 
.he  editor,  did  not  always  have  the  opportunity  of  reading 
;he  material  paragraph  by  paragraph,  as  was  bis  wont  to 
lo,  and  it  was  not  until  this  particular  number  of  the  Mag- 
ixine  had  been  before  the  public  for  some  days  that  he 
!oiuid  out  it  contained  quite  a  good  description  of  his  pub- 
isher's  residence  in  Yonkers,  including  a  yery  dramatic 
uurratiye  of  his  *'  horse  with  the  heaves,^  and  **  had  them 

Mr.  Oozzens'  first  published  volume  was  a  scries  of 
iketches  in  prose  and  verse  entitled  *'  Prismatics,"  by 
Xichard  Haywardc.  It  was  very  handsomely  illustrated 
rom  designs  by  his  intimate  artist  friends,  Elliott,  Darley, 
Lensett,  Ilicks  and  Rossiter. 

His  second  volume,  the  ''  Sparrowgrass  Papers,"  was 
^remtly  admired  by  Washington  Irving.  Speaking  of  it  one 
ime,  the  latter  said  to  me,  that  he  considered  it  by  far  the 
»est  representation  of  the  humorous  side  of  country  life 
rhich  hod  yet  appeared.  Mr.  Irving  also  said,  he  did  not 
lelieve  my  ponsational  style  of  advertising  the  book  would 
id  in  its  circulation;  a  good  book,  he  thought,  would  al- 
rays  fuul  its  way  to  public  favor  without  a  needless  display 
f  printer's  ink.  I  afterwards  thought  how  much  money 
ould  have  been  saved  by  less  liberal  advertising  of  the 
KHjk,  if  what  the  creator  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  believed  to  bo 
rue,  waa  true. 

Mr.  Cozzcns  often  talked  about  Irving,  to  whom  he  was 
auch  atta<hed.  lie  once  said,  that  when  Irving  was  intro- 
uced  t<»  1).  C«»gswcll.  the  firnt  8ujx»rintendent  of  the  Astor 
ihrar\*.  at  J.  J.  Aj^tor's  table,  after  dinner  the  latter  asked 
im.  **  What  do  you  tliink  of  Cogswell  ?  Ele  is  very  full,  is 
e  iu>t  ?"  (of  information).  "Yes,**  replied  Irving,  **  but 
t  drops  frnm  him  like  whi^ky  from  a  private  still." 

Mr.  Cozzcns  once  jwkctl  William  Cullen  Bryant  about 
rving'g  altering  the  copy,  when  arranging  for  the  publica- 
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tion  of  the  former's  poems  in  England.    Mr.  Bryant  aid 
that  he  only  altered  the  lines, 

**  The  British  soldier  trembleSy 
When  Marion's  name  is  told.** 

to 

*'  The  foeman  trembles  in  his  camp^ 
When  Marion's  name  is  told.'* 

The  reason  for  making  this  change  was  the  repngnanoe  of 
the  British  publisher  to  printing  any  lines  reflecting  on  a 
British  soldier. 

The  first  time  I  met  Thackeray  was  at  the  Gentmy 
Club,  of  which  association  Mr.  Oozzens  was  one  of  the  earli- 
est  and  most  esteemed  members.  I  was  introduced  by  the 
latter  to  the  great  novelist  as  his  neighbor,  publisher  and 
the  banker  of  his  copyright  money,  when  Thackeray  said, 
'*  the  amount  thus  received,  with  the  publisher's  profits, 
would  make  both  of  you  rich." 

The  club  house  was  at  that  time  located  in  Clinton 
Place,  and  was  a  favorite  resort  of  Thackeray  while  in  New 
York.  He  was  the  centre  of  an  admiring  group  of  authors, 
artists  and  men  of  literary  tastes.  He  often  favored  those 
present  by  singing  some  of  his  favorite  songs.  The  following 
was  one  of  them.* 

''Doctor  Luther — A  cool,  green  glass  with  along  necked 
flask  of  Rudesheimer,  or  a  round-shouldered  bocksbeutel  of  Stein 
to  'Doctor  Luther.*  There  are  two  translations  of  that  famous 
Rhine  song;  the  first  from  of  Pynnshurst;  the  last  was  given  me 
by  Mr.  Thackeray,  just  before  he  left  us  disconsolate.  Neither 
have  appeared  in  print  until  now,  and  why  should  they?  Among 
the  legends  of  old  wine,  and  good  wine,  in  good  company  only, 
should  Dr.  Luther  be  said  or  sung. 

For  the  souPs  edification 
And  this  decent  congregation. 

Worthy  people  I  by  your  grant, 
I  will  sing  a  holy  chant.  {bi$) 

*  Prom  Cozzens'  **  Wine  Prefs,»» 
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If  the  ditty  sound  but  oddly, 
Twos  as  a  Father,  wise  and  godly, 
Sang  it  so,  long  ago. 
Then  sing  as  Dr.  Luther  sang,  as  Dr.  Luther  saog, 
*'  Who  loves  not  wine,  women,  and  song, 
He  is  a  fool  his  whole  life  long." 

He,  )>y  usage  patriarchal, 

Loved  to  see  the  beaker  sparkle, 
And  he  thought  the  wine  improved. 
Tasted  by  the  lips  he  loved.  (6m) 
Friends  1  I  wish  this  custom  pious 

Daily  were  adopted  by  us, 
To  combine  love,  song,  wine. 
And  sing  as  Dr.  Luther  sang,  as  Dr.  Lather  taog. 
Who  loves  not  wine,  women  and  song, 
He  it  a  fool  his  whole  life  long. 

Who  refuses  this  our  credo, 

And  demurs  to  sing  as  we  do; 
Were  he  holy  as  John  Knox, 

rd  pronounce  him  heterodox;  (bis) 
And  from  out  thiH  congregation, 

Witti  fi  piouf*  commination, 
BnniNti  quick  the  tieretic. 
Who  will  not  ding  as  Luther  sang,  as  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Luther  sang. 
Who  loves  not  wine,  women,  and  song. 
He  is  a  fool  his  whole  life  long. 

Mr.  Cozzt'Hs  siiid,  on  one  rxrcasion,  in  Decoml)cr,  1855, 
he  visiti»<l  Sinnjy  Sidt*  in  company  with  Thackeray.  Tiio 
day  wiM  ini'X)»ri*8riiljly  balmy  and  l>eautiful  us  they  rodo 
mltmi^  the  banks  of  tho  Hudson.  Thackeray  would  say: 
**Thij*  is  viry  jolly,  how  jolly,  how  jollyl"  as  view  after 
▼iew  apfn-and.  Tliry  found  Irving  in  fine  spirits.  Thack- 
eray said,  after  looking  round  the  room,  **  I  must  make 
some  notes  of  the  furniture  and  other  thinf^s  I  see  about 
me  in  this  room,  so  that  when  I  write  my  book  on  Americji, 
I  ahAll  be  able  to  put  it  all  iii«''  ''Ah  V  said  Irving,  catch- 
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ing  the  joke,  '^  you  mast  not  forget  my  nieces,''  introduc- 
ing them  again  with  mock  courtesy,  saying  :  ''  This  is  the 
one  who  writes  for  me  ;  all  my  stories  are  from  her  pen. 
This  young  lady  is  the  poet  of  the  family;  she  has  a  collec- 
tion of  sonnets  that  will  astonish  the  world  some  dav. 
Another  niece  of  mine  is  up-stairs,  she  is  the  masician  and 
painter,  a  great  genius,  only  she  has  neyer  come  ont 
Here  is  a  pair  of  spectacles  that  belongea  to  Oeneral  Wash- 
ington, and  here  is  another  pair  that  belonged  to  John 
Jacob  Astor.  I  thought  with  Washington's  and  Aster's 
spectacles,  I  might  be  able  to  see  my  way  pretty  clearly 
through  the  world." 

The  morning  after  Thackeray  lectured  on  ''  Wit  and 
Humor,"  while  a  guest  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Coszens, 
during  breakfast,  a  little  three-year-old  daughter  of  the 
latter  asked  Thackeray  to ''  please  give  me  sornQ  gapes  J'  He 
said  to  her,  ''  If  you  had  been  at  my  lecture  last  night  yon 
would  have  had  all  the  '  gapes '  you  wanted." 

Fitz  Greene  Halleck,  in  a  letter  to  Oeneral  James 
Grant  Wilson,  who  was  afterwards  the  poet^s  biographer, 
said  : 

'^  Allow  me  to  beg  you  to  read  Mr.  F.  8.  Cozzens'  recently 
published  volume,  *  The  Sayings  of  Dr.  Bushwhacker/*  etc,  where 
you  will  see  and  hear  the  Doctor  (assuming  that  yon  have  known 
him  more  or  less  intimately),  alive  and  speaking  before  you.  The 
'Faculty  Divine/'  the  power  of  invention,  the  wit,  the  wisdom, 
the  stories  of  miscellaDeous  literature,  the  doctor  did  not  possess. 
Your  admiration  of  all  these  belongs  to  Mr.  Cozzens,  but  the  doc- 
tor dramatically  represents  them  to  your  perfect  delight.  I  have 
long  more  than  fancied,  I  have  felt  that  Mr.  Cozzens,  in  that 
department  of  genius  to  which  Mr.  Irving^s  **  Knickerbocker^^—i 
work  superior  in  my  estimation  to  the  **  Sketch-Book**  belongs,  is 
the  best  or  among  the  best  writers  of  our  time  in  any  lauguaf^ 
Analyze  his  lines  closely  and  critically,  and  I  have  little  doubt  of 
your  concurrence  in  my  belief." 

One  day  Mr.  Halleck  in  talking  with  Cozzens  about 
Joseph  Rodman  Drake  said,  that  after  the  latter^s  proposal 
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to  make  a  poetical  firm,  many  of  the  croakers  were  writ- 
ten in  this  wise :  he  or  Drake  would  furnish  a  draft  of  a 
poem,  and  that  one  or  the  other  would  suggest  any  alter- 
ations or  enlargements  of  the  idea,  a  closer  clipping  of  the 
wings  of  fancy  ;  a  little  epigrammatic  spar  upon  the  heel 
of  a  line. 

Mr.  Cozzens  afterwards  said,  "  I  doubt  rery  much 
whether  I  have  a  right  to  disclose  the  methods  by  which 
poets  work  in  their  workshops,  but  as  I  am  only  repeating 
Hallcck's  ideas,  I  hold  it  to  be  no  base  betrayal  of  the 
craft  To  show  how  delightful  these  joint  labors  were  to 
both  of  these  illustrious  men,  Halleck  told  mo  that,  upon 
one  occasion,  Drake,  after  writing  some  stanzas  and  get- 
tin;;  the  proof  from  the  printer,  laid  his  check  down  upon 
the  lines  he  bad  written,  and,  looking  at  his  fellow  ]>oet 
with  beaming  eyes  said,  *  Oh,  Ualleck,  isn't  this  happi- 
ness!'" 

My  firm  next  published  another  volhme  by  Mr.  Oozzens 
•ntitled  "  Arcadia ;  or,  a  Sojourn  among  the  Blue  Noses.'* 
A  charming  account  of  a  summer  residence  in  Nova  Scotia. 

His  l:i8t  literary  effort  was  a  memorial  of  Fitz  Greene 
Halleck,  which  was  delivered  before  and  printed  by  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  a  short  time  previous  to  his 
death. 

The  following  is  from  the  beautiful  chapter,  "A  Leaf 
from  Child  Life,"  in  the  Sparrowgrasa  Pa|)ers : 

'*  We  bo^n  to^hink  our  eldest  is  noarishing  a  secret  passion, 
Slider  hi«  U*ll  buttons.  He  has  l>cen  si*en  brushing  his  hair  more 
Uun  oore  lately;  and  not  lonp^  ninc.e^  the  two  youngest  came  home 
from  school,  crying,  without  him.  U|Min  hivestigation  we  found 
oarclUrat  ha^l  gone  off  with  a  school-girl  iwicc  his  size;  antl  when 
be  n*turne<l  he  said  he  had  only  gone  home  with  her  l>ecauso  the 
f»romi^e<l  to  put  some  bny  rum  on  hiii  hair.  He  has  even  had  the 
aacUcity  to  ask  me  to  write  a  piece  of  poetry  about  her,  and  of 
course  1  complied. 
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"TO  MY  BIG  SWEETHEART. 

"  My  love  has  long  brown  carls. 

And  blue  forget-me-not  eyes; 
8he*8  the  beauty  of  all  the  girls— 

But  I  wish  I  was  twice  my  dze; 
Then  I  could  kiss  her  cheek, 

Or  venture  her  lips  to  taste: 
But  now  I  only  reach  to  the  ribbon^ 

She  ties  around  her  waist. 

*<  Ohocolate-drop  of  my  heart 
I  dare  not  breathe  thy  name; 
,         Like  a  peppermint  stick  I  stand  apart 
In  a  sweet  but  secret  flame. 
When  you  look  down  on  me, 

And  the  tassel  atop  of  my  cap 
I  feel  as  if  somethiog  had  got  in  my  thrott 
And  was  choking  against  the  strap. 

''  I  passed  your  garden,  and  there 

On  the  clothes-line  hung  a  few 
Pantalettes,  and  one  tall  pair 

Reminded  me,  love,  of  you; 
And  I  thought,  as  I  swung  on  the  gate, 

In  the  cold  by  myself  alone. 
How  soon  the  sweetness  of  hoarhound  dies. 

But  the  bitter  keeps  on  and  on. 

**It  was  quite  touching  to  sec  how  solemnly  the  old  soldiers  lis- 
tened, when  this  was  being  read  to  them ;  and  when  I  came  to  the 

lines 

''  I  feel  as  if  something  had  got  in  my  throat, 

And  was  choking  against  the  strap," 

Ivanhoe  looked  up  with  questioning  eyes  as  if  he  would  havi 
said,  *  How  did  you  know  that  ? '  '* 
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ZiUrofy  (khbrUi€$  Ibriy  Tewn  Ago^^'The  Sinlm  ChUd^ 
— Charles  Ihmo  Hoffman — Eigar  Allan  Po^9  OrU* 
iciims—'*  Oenlle  she  was  and  full  of  Love  **—Foe 
TaUcs  about  the  **  Haven  ^—A  Love4eUer  to  the  Fba 
— Mrs.  Smith  as  an  Author — IHbute  from  Charge  D. 
Prtniice. 

m 

TN  the  brilliADt  coterie  of  men  tnd  women  whognoedthe 
^  literarj  circles  of  New  York  forty  ^^tsxs  ago,  none 
exoellcd  in  intellectual  capacity  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

ElizulK'th  Otikes  Smith  began  to  write  verses  when  a 
mere  child,  and  uow,  at  an  advanced  age,  her  contributions 
to  the  literurj  journals  and  magazines  of  the  day  are  full  of 
the  grace  and  beauty  that  marked  her  earlier  efforts. 

Her  firnt  literary  success  was  a  poem  originally  contri- 
bated  to  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger^  entitled,  **  The 
Sinless  CMiild/'  which,  with  other  of  her  poems,  was  subse- 
quently collected  and  issued  in  oneTolume,  edited  by  John 
Kc(*Ms  a  name  well  known  among  the  Utterati  of  New  York. 

The  late  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman  was  a  great  admirer 
of  the  |K>em  referred  to.  He  once  said  of  it :  ''  Mr. 
KM*se  certainly  deserves  well  of  the  republic  of  letters  for 
bringing  out  this  singularly  beautiful  poem  in  its  present 
dress.  His  frank  and  manly  preface,  with  the  interesting 
accompaniment  of  John  I^'eal's  biographical  sketch  and 
Tnckerman's  analysis  of  the  genius  of  the  author,  awakened 

[Ml 
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in  us  a  strong  and  lively  expectation  as  to  what  was  to  fol- 
low ;  and  so  perfect  and  pleasarable  is  the  realization  of 
both  interest  and  expectation  that  we  are  half-disposed  to 
cry  '  Eureka  I'  and  declare  that  The  American  Poem  has 
at  length  been  produced  by  our  fair  countrywoman/' 

When  Edgar  Allan  Poe  published  his  sketches  of  the 
lUterati  of  New  York  City,  in  1846,  he  placed  Mr&  Smith 
in  the  front  rank  among  the  poets  of  this  country.  He 
thus  closes  the  lengthy  critical  review  which  he  gives  to  the 
author  of  '*  The  Sinless  Child." 

'^  We  proceed  to  cull  from  the  poem  a  few  brief  but 
happy  passages  at  random  : 

^*  Gentle  she  was  and  full  of  love. 
With  voice  exceeding  sweet. 
And  eyes  of  dove-like  tendemesSi 
Where  joy  and  sadness  meet. 
«  *  4>  * 

''  And  wheresoever  the  weary  heart 
Turns  in  its  dim  despair, 
The  meek-eyed  blossom  upward  looks. 
Inviting  it  to  prayer. 

♦  4(  *  « 

**  The  very  winds  were  hushed  to  peace 
Within  tlie  quiet  dell, 
Or  murmured  through  the  rustling  bough 
Like  breathings  of  a  shell." 


'*  Bright  missals  from  angelic  throngs 
In  every  by-way  left — 
How  were  the  earth  of  glory  shorn 
Were  it  of  flowers  bereft  I" 

With  the  above  quotations  of  these  really  noble  pass- 
ages— noble,  because  full  of  the  truest  poetic  energy— we 
take  leave  of  the  fair  authoress.    She  is  entitled,  beyond 
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doabt,  to  all,  and  perhaps  more,  than  the  commendation 
•he  received.  Uer  faults  are  among  tho  peccadilloes,  and 
her  merits  among  the  sterling  excellencies  of  the  muse/' 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  often  the  guest  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Oakes  8mith.  Talking  with  her  one  day  about  the  poet 
•he  said  :  '*  I  first  met  him  when  I  was  living  in  Brooklyn. 
He  called  on  me  with  his  child-wife,  who  was  very  pretty, 
the  had  eyes  just  like  a  fawn.  She  was  but  sixteen  yeai'S  old 
when  she  married,  and  talked  very  little  indeed,  but  had 
the  greatest  admiration  for  her  husband's  genius,  and  fairly 
wor^hipped  him.  When  I  last  saw  her,  she  said  :  '  I 
know  I  shall  die  soon  ;  I  know  I  canH  get  well ;  but  I  want 
to  Ik*  as  happy  as  possible,  and  make  Edgar  happy." 

"  Mr.  Poe  called  on  me  a  great  many  times,  and  was 
always  the  gentleman.  His  conversation  without  being 
fluent  was  ready  and  pointed  ;  he  could  turn  a  compliment 
almost  as  elegantly  as  N.  P.  Willis.  Oftentimes,  Poe 
would  converse  with  me  upon  literature,  metaphysics, 
po<*try,  and  everything  in  that  direction,  but  he  never  tiilked 
about  his  immiKliate  surroundings.  When  he  was  talking 
un<l  iiit<n*  ttMl  )io  had  that  far-away  look  which  was  so  usual 
with  hiiii.** 

••'rii«*  Juurn  wxxA  lirst  published  in  the  New  York  lie- 
nrtr.  I  had  not  y<t  Hctn  it,  when  one  evening  Charles 
Frnno  llollnian  cailed  wiiii  the  Review,  and  rt*ad  it  to  nie. 
llf  u:i/.a  line  nadiT,  and  read  the  poem  with  great  feeling. 
His  nadin^  alTK-ted  me  so  much  I  arose  and  walked  the 
fl<*<»r.  \\\u\  >iiu\  to  him,  **  It  is  Edgar  Poe  himself."  He  had 
lior  told  nie  uho  the  author  was;  indeed,  it  was  published 
jiiioijvnioUftly.  •*  Well,"  said  I,  ** every  jiroduction  of 
genius  ha^  an  internal  life  as  well  as  its  external.  Now, 
hou*  do  y«Ki  interpret  this,  Mr.  Hoffman?"  Tho  latter,  who 
had  \\:u\  many  disappointments  and  griefs  in  life,  replied, 
••It  M  dt»*pair  hrooding  over  wis<lom." 

The  next  evening  who  should  call  but  Mr.  Poe.  I  lold 
him  what  Mr.  Hoffman  had  said.  Poe  folded  his  arms  and 
looked  down,  saying,  ''That  is  a  recognition. '^    Soon  the 
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BavoQ  became  known  everywhere^  and  everyone  was  saying 
"Nevermore/' 

"  One  afternoon  Poe  called  on  me  and  said^  "  I  find  my 
Saven  is  really  being  talked  aboat  a  great  deal.    I  was  at  « 
the  theatre  last  night,  and  the  actor  interpolated  the  word  j 
'Nevermore/  and  it  did  add  force  to  the  sentiment  that 
was  given,  and  the  audience  immediately   (he  looked  so 
pleased  when  he  said  this),  evidently  took  the  allusion.'' 

"  One  day  he  said  to  me,  as  ho  rolled  up  some  of  his  MS., 
'  Sometimes  I  think  that  all  my  success  is  due  to  my  good 
penmanship,  my  writing  with  such  care,  finishing  mj 
paragraphs*  and  the  care  I  take  of  my  manuscript,'  which 
was  really  equal  to  copper-plate." 

"A  certain  lady  of  my  acquaintance  fell  in  love  with  Poe 
and  wrote  a  loVe-letter  to  him.  Every  letter  he  received 
he  showed  to  his  little  wife.  This  lady  went  to  his  bouse 
one  day ;  she  heard  Fanny  Osgood  and  Mrs.  Poe  having  a 
hearty  laugh,  they  were  fairly  shouting,  as  they  read  over 
a  letter.  The  lady  listened,  and  found  it  was  hers,  when 
she  walked  into  the  room  and  snatched  it  from  their  hands. 
There  would  have  been  a  scene  with  any  other  woman,  but 
they  were  both  very  sweet  and  gentle,  and  there  the  matter 
ended." 

I  first  became  Mrs.  Oakes  Smith's  publisher  in  1854 
My  very  first  publication  after  my  arrival  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  was  her  romance  entitled  "  Bertha  and  Lily, 
or  The  Parsonage  of  Beach  Glen,"  the  MS.  of  which  was 
strongly  recommended  to  me  by  the  late  George  Ripley, 
who  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  intellectual  qualities  of 
the  writer.  I  remember  on  one  occasion,  shortly  after  the 
publication  of  this  book,  at  a  social  gathering,  at  the  house 
of  the  authoress,  Mr.  Ripley  gave  the  following  toast  in 
honor  of  this,  my  first  publication  in  New  York:  **  In  the 
stakes  may  the  Derby  win." 

The  New  York  Christian  Enquirer,  which  was  consid- 
ered good  literary  authority  in  those  days,  in  a  review 
of  *'  Bertha  and  Lily," said  : 
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**  Thii  book  is  cerUioly  one  of  true  genius.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, coming  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Oakes  Smith,  there  is  iu  it  st 
times,  a  tin^  of  transemuUntalum;  yes,  and  of  ipiritualum  too; 
to  say  nothing  of  a  strong  flaror  of  Swedmborgianitm,  all  through. 
It  makes  us  aak  the  question,  whether  sensualism  may  not  be 
•ftiritualixed,  and  so  made  fascinating?  The  accomplished 
authoress  seems  to  us  to  prove  the  possibility.  Still,  we  repeat, 
the  book  ha»  true  genius.  Altogether,  it  is  a  remarkable  l>ook. 
It  lias  passages  of  surpassingly  fine  writing.  It  is  brimfull  of  true 
poetic  senile  and  feeling,  besides  some  exquisite  scraps  of  genuine 
poetry.** 

Hor  next  novel  published  by  my  firm  was  a  sensational 
romance,  '"The  Newsboy,'^  which  in  pablishers'  parlance, 
was  a  decided  hit,  the  sale  reaching  many  thousands.  In 
speaking  of  the  authoress,  the  late  Gkorge  D.  Prentice  once 
mid  : 

**  Mrs.  Oakes  Smith  is  one  of  the  truest,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  fearless  interpreters  of  humanity  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. Her  insight  is  equally  delicate  and  profound,  and 
her  utterances  ring  out  upon  the  murky  cloud  of  selfish- 
ness that  envelopes  the  race,  like  the  clear  tones  of  a 
bugle  np'^n  the  evening  air.  Her  mind  is  a  charming 
comf)onnd  of  instinct  and  pliilosophy,  inspired  by  an  ex- 
qui^ite  fHK'tic  senMJ  and  luminious  with  divine  intuitions 
of  all  that  is  holy  and  Ix^autiful  in  the  potential  relations 
of  man.  She  is  among  the  sweetest  and  noblest  of  the 
priedtesses  who  minister  at  the  altar  of  poor,  fallen,  yet 
radiant  human  nature.'^ 

Mrs.  Smith  contributes  occasionally  some  very  beautiful 
poems  to  literary  journals,  and  it  is  understood  she  is  writ- 
ing her  lieminiscences  of  Noted  Men  and  Women  in  the 
World  of  Letters,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 
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ABRAHAM  HART-HENRY  CAREY  BAIRD. 

Popular  Puhlisfiera  of  BeU^-Lettres  Books — A  Clerk  a$ 
Thirteen — A  Partner  at  Eighteen — A  stagecoach  full 
of  Books —  TViumphs  over  Harpers — Phnimore  Cooper 
makes  a  failure — David  Crockett  "  Fodder y  or  no  fod- 
der'*^— Crockett^ s  Adventures  in  Texas — Captain  Mar- 
ryat  makes  a  Failure — Fanny  Kemble^s  Portrait  on  a 
finger-nail — Longfellow  collects  copyright  promptly — 
Griswold  and  his  poetical  volumes — Grand  Dinner 
to  Abraham  Hart,  Washington  Irving  and  Moses 
TTiomas — Abraham  HarVs  quiet  Retirement, 

''pHE  firm  of  E.  L.  Oarey  and  A.  Hart  was  established 
-*-  in  the  year  1829,  and  ten  years  later  were  the  best- 
known  and  most  popular  publishers  of  belles-lettres  books  in 
America. 

Mr.  Carey  was  a  son  of  the  celebrated  Mathew  Carey, 
the  founder  of  the  business  in  1785,  and  a  brother  of  the 
eminent  political  economist,  Henry  C.  Carey,  who  was  also 
a  prominent  publisher  about  that  time,  being  the  head  of 
the  firm  of  Carey  &  Lea. 

Abraham  Hart  was  early  inducted  into  the  bookselling 
business.  He  was  a  clerk  when  a  boy  at  thirteen,  and  in 
business  for  himself  when  seventeen  years  of  age.  then  a 
year  later  became  a  partner  of  the  late  B.  L.  Carey,  and  in 
the  same  store  he  conducted  a  thriving  business  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century. 

Edward  L.  Carey  died  in  the  year  1845.  The  business, 
however,  was  continued  by  his  surviving  partner,  and  Mr. 
Carey's  nephew,  Henry  Carey  Baird,  until  1849,  and  sub- 
[550] 
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■eqooitly  Mr.  Hart  alone,  under  the  style  of  A.  Hart  (late 
Carey  &  Hart),  until  the  year  1845»  when  he  retired  with 
a  competency. 

Daring  a  recent  visit  to  Philadelphiai  Mr.  Hart  related 
to  me  some  of  the  interesting  incidents  of  his  book-publish- 
ing  career. 

In  1836,  Oarcy  &  Hart  had  receired  an  adyanoe  copy  of 
Bulwer's  **  Bienxi/'  from  the  English  publisher,  for  which 
they  paid  a  liberal  sum.  The  Harpers  had  also  receiyed  an 
advance  copy  by  the  same  packet,  there  being  no  steamers 
in  those  days ;  then  came  the  rivalry  to  see  who  would 
flnt  supply  the  market  with  early  copies,  Mr.  Hart  says, 
that  on  the  day  it  was  received,  they  distributed  the  sheets 
of  this  advance  copy  among  twelve  different  printers,  in 
order  to  produce  the  book  before  the  Harpers  put  theirs 
on  the  market ;  and  by  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the 
sheets  of  the  whole  edition  were  delivered  to  the  binders, 
who  had  the  cases  already  made  in  shape  for  binding. 
That  same  afternoon,  600  complete  copies  were  forwarded 
to  New  York  booksellers  by  the  mail  stage,  the  only  con- 
veyance by  which  they  could  reach  New  York  by  daylight 
till*  following  morning,  and  this  could  only  be  accomplished 
by  hiring  all  the  passenger  seats.  Mr.  Uart  was  the  only 
passenger  uf  the  stage  that  morning,  the  remaining  space 
in  the  coach  being  taken  up  with  Bulwer's  ^^  Rienzi.^  The 
volume  was  for  sale  in  all  the  New  York  book-stores,  one 
day  earlier  than  Uarf>er8'  edition  of  the  same  work. 

Lett  &  Blanchani  were  the  publishers  of  Cooper's  nov- 
els. Mr.  Co<)|)er  came  to  Carey  &  Hart  one  day  with  the 
manuscript  of  a  novel  entitled  **  Eleanor  Wyllis.*'  The 
book  was  publi8hc<i  anonymously ;  Mr.  Cooper  never 
acknowknlged  the  authorship,  although  the  copyright  was 
paid  to  him  for  which  ho  receipted  in  full  for  his  own  ac- 
count. Mr.  Hart  believes  that  Mr.  Cooper  was  the  author 
of  the  book,  and  wished  to  test  its  merit  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  name  of  the  author.    It  was  not  a  success.    My 
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readers  will  remember  an  experiment  akin  to  this  as  re- 
lated to  me  by  John  Wiley. 

Carey  &  Hart  were  the  publishers  of  a  series  of 
humorous  volumes  in  illuminated  covers  which  were  very 
popular  in  their  day;  among  others.  Major  Jones'  Court- 
ship by  W.  T.  Thompson,  Tom  Owen,  the  Bee  Hunter, 
by  T.  B.  Thorpe. 

At  an  earlier  day  they  published  the  ''  Life  of  David 
Crockett,''  written  by  himself  (according  to  the  title-page). 
This  book  became  famous  all  over  the  country.  CoL 
Crockett,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  at  tho  time  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Tennessee,  an  eccentric  backwoods- 
man. The  fact  was,  that  the  book  was  not  actually  writ- 
ten by  David  Crockett,  but  for  him,  by  Mathew  St.  Clair 
Clarke,  then  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

In  this  book  originated  the  well-known  expressions 
attributed  to  David  Crockett,  "Stand  up  to  the  rack,  fod- 
der or  no  fodder,"  **  Be  sure  you're  right,  then  go  ahead," 
and  other  sayings,  which  became  household  words.  Col. 
Crockett  was  interested  in  the  copyright,  and  enjoyed  his 
fame  as  an  author  very  much.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
copies  have  been  sold,  and  the  sale  continues. 

The  late  Richard  Penn  Smith  was  in  Carey  &  Hart's 
one  day,  when  Edward  L.  Carey  told  him  that  they  had  a 
large  number  of  copies  of  Crockett's  **  Tour  Down  East" 
which  didn't  sell.  Crockett  had  just  then  been  executed 
by  the  Mexican  authorities  at  the  Alamo,  and  Mr.  Carey 
suggested  to  Mr.  Smith,  that  if  they  could  get  up  a  book 
of  Crockett's  adventures  in  Texas,  it  would  not  only  itself 
sell,  but  get  them  clear  of  the  other  books.  They  secured 
all  the  works  on  Texas  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  and 
Smith  undertook  the  work.  Mr.  Carey  said  he  wanted  it 
done  in  great  haste,  and  asked  him  when  it  would  be  ready 
for  the  printer;  his  reply  was,  **  To-morrow  morning." 
Smith  came  up  to  the  contract,  and  never  kept  the  printer 
waiting.     The  result  was  that  a  great  many  thousands  of 
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eopiee  of  tho  book  were  sold  and  all  the  balance  of  the 
edition  of  the  "  Tour  Down  East*' 

Among  the  popular  publications  issued  by  this  firm, 
wore  Capt.  Marryat's  "Peter  Simple/'  'Macob  Faithful/' 
and  other  of  his  novels.  They  became  so  very  popular  that 
Capt  Marryat  decided  to  come  to  this  country.  On  the 
author's  arrival  in  New  York,  Carey  &  Hart,  as  a  com- 
pliment, and  thinking  he  might  perhaps  write  more  good 
selling  novels,  presented  him  with  a  check  for  two  thou- 
sand dollars.  When  he  went  on  to  Philadelphia,  he  called 
on  his  publishers  and  thanked  them,  as  he  did  not  expect 
anything  of  the  kind,  considering  cUl  American  publishers 
— Pirates.  Notwithstanding  this  uncomplimentary  remark, 
they  arranged  for  the  publication  of  his  new  and  last 
novel,  **  Snarleyow  ;  or.  The  Dog  Fiend,"  for  which  they 
paid  him  a  copyright ;  an  unfortunate  investment  for 
them,  as  it  fell  almost  dead  from  the  press,  the  author 
himself  dying  soon  after.  This  was  about  the  first  copy- 
right paid  to  a  foreign  author. 

Carey  &  Hart  were  the  publishers  of  an  annual,  entitled 
*'The  Gift,''  of  which  40,000  copies  were  published  and 
s<»M  in  five  years.  It  was  elegantly  illustrated  by  such  en- 
gmvers  as  Cheney,  DoJson  and  Pease  (the  former  still 
livinj:  at  the  age  of  90).  In  one  of  these  gift-books  was 
a  picture  of  P'anny  Kemble,  the  original  of  which  was 
taken  from  a  painting  by  the  great  artist — Sully,  which  ho 
sketched  on  his  thumb-nail,  while  she  was  acting  in  Phila- 
delpha.  This  was  considered  a  great  achievement,  as  she 
declined  to  have  her  likene«?8  produced  by  any  process 
whatever. 

Carey  &  Hart  published  the  first  illustrated  edition  of 
ly^ngfellow's  |KK*tical  works,  for  which  they  paid  tho  author 
five  hundred  dollars  for  each  thousand  copies  printed. 
The  author  was  very  prompt  in  drawing  his  copyright 
money,  on  the  very  day  the  edition  was  published.  Mr. 
Ixmgfellow,  about  1844,  accepted  a  proposition  from  Mr. 
Carey,  to  prepare  a  volume  entitled,  **  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
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Europe/'  which  was  eminently  successful.     It  now  bean 
the  imprint  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Carey  &  Hart  first  proposed  to  Bufus  W.  Oriswold,  to 
prepare  the  *^  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.*'  It  was  an 
immense  literary  and  commercial  success,  and  was  soon 
followed  by  "Poets  and  Poetry  of  England,"  "Female 
Poets  of  America,"  and  "  The  Prose  Writers  of  America,*' 
all  by  the  same  author.  They  were  all  successful  Tentnres, 
and  are  standard  works  to  thi^  day. 

Mr.  Hart  informs  me  that  their  relations  with  Bev.  Dr. 
Griswold  were  all  of  the  pleasantest  kind.  He  was  a  care- 
ful, plodding,  and  he  belieyes,  a  conscientious  compiler  of 
the  several  volumes  of  the  Authors  of  America,  bearing  his 
name  tis  editor. 

The  world  is  indebted  for  the  first  collected  volumea 
of  Macaulay's  Essays  to  American  enterprise.  These 
were  selected  from  the  Edinburgh  Review j  and  published 
in  five  volumes.  There  was  an  immediate  and  eager 
demand  for  them  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  England^ 
but  Carey  &  Hart  never  seut  a  copy  for  sale  to  Great 
Britain,  although  they  were  charged  with  so  doing  by  the 
Edinburgh  Review  —  a  charge  which  was  indignantly 
denied  in  correspondence  with  the  publishers  of  the 
Review. 

To  James  T.  Fields  and  George  P.  Putnam,  a  like 
credit  is  duo  for  the  first  published  volume  of  the  works  of 
De  Quincy  and  of  Thomas  Hood,  which  were  selected  bj 
them  respectively  from  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  iu 
which  they  first  appeared. 

On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Hart  from  business  in  1854,  a 
complimentary  dinner  was  given  him  by  a  committee  of 
the  Philadelphia  Book  Trade,  which  was  largely  attended 
and  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  many  friends  who  were  present 
on  the  occasion.  The  following  letter  of  invitation  and  two 
of  the  responses  from  the  senior  members  of  two  well-known 
firms  will  interest  those  who  were  booksellers  thirty  years 
ago  : 


Ckmunittee. 
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«« Philadelphia,  Hay  15th,  1854. 
'*Dbab  Su: 

**  The  members  of  the  book  trade,  and  its  kindred  branches, 
in  this  city,  as  a  mark  of  personal  and  professional  regard  for  Mr. 
A.  Hart  have  tendered  him  a  dinner  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment from  business.  He  has  accepted  the  invitation,  and  appointed 
WcdnefMlay  tiie  24th  inst.,  as  the  time  most  convenient  for  him- 
self. As  your  company  on  the  occasion  will  be  very  gratifying  to 
the  fl^ntlemen  who  will  compose  the  party,  we  enclose  yoa  a  ticket 
and  trust  that  your  engaf^ements  will  allow  yoa  to  be  present. 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  convenience, 

•*  We  are,  very  respectfully, 

M.  Thomas, 

J.  B.  LlFFINCOTT, 
T.  K.  COLLIHS, 
L.  A.  OODBT, 
MORTOM  McMlCHABL. 

*' Jomr  Orioo,  Esq.,  and  about  200  others.^ 

FROM  JAMES  HARPER. 

'*  No.  4  Qramercy  Park,  New  York,  May  22Dd,  1854. 

**  Allow  me  to  return  you  my  cordial  thanks  for  your  invita- 
tion to  \}c  present  »t  the  dinner  to  be  given  by  the  *  Trade'  in 
Pliil.t'iclpliifi  on  the  24th  inst.,  as  a  mark  of  pcrsonnl  and  profcs- 
tti  »fi  )1  rr;far«l  for  our  ohl  nixi  honored  frUnd^  Abrnham  Hart.  I 
r«»j^r»'t.  however,  that  rircumntnneeH  beyond  my  control,  compel 
m»'  to  Ix*  in  New  York  on  the  day  referred  to.  I  need  not  assure 
Toij,  ^t-ntlenien,  of  ilie  hijjh  esteem  I  entertain  for  <Mir  friend — an 
r»t4*<'m  fouuilcd  u|>on  personal  acquaintance  and  business  relations 
whi<'h  huve  luistcMl  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Nor  need  I  tell  you 
tUmt  1  niKHjid  be  proud  of  the  opportunity  to  ;(ive  evidence  of  that 
«*i«*<*:n  in  uity  and  <?very  way.  Indeed,  gentlemen,  so  confident 
an  I  th  t  our  Worthy  friend  could  l>c  cuih'd  U|»on  to  fill  no  post 
:i.at  he  would  not  (H-cupy  with  honor  to  himMelf,  that  were  I  an 
itdi.ibitant  of  the  City  of  Hrotherly  Love  or  of  your  noble  Keystone 
Mat*-.  1  would  'go  in  '  Htrongly  for  his  nomination  a8  if/i^<^of  the 
<  itr  or  (itrternnr  of  the  State. 

•*  Accept,  gentlemen,  for  yourselves  and  for  the  memlx'rH  of  our 
Trade  whom  }ou  represent  on  this  occasion,  the  aSHurance  of  my 
mo«t  cordial  esteem  and  regaid.*'  ' 
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FROM  WILLIAM  H.  APPLETON. 

**....  Mr.  Hart  truly  retires  from  business  after  miiD- 
taining  for  many  years  a  high  position  for  his  aniform  gentle- 
manly courtesy  and  honorable  dealing. 

'*  It  is  understood  by  the  members  of  the  trade,  how  many  con- 
flicting claims  may  arise  in  reference  to  the  publishing  of  books, 
the  conflict  of  editions,  and  how  often  self-interest  may  govern  to 
the  injury  of  another,  and  I  wish  to  bear  testimony  after  mtnj 
years  of  intimate  business  relations  with  Mr.  Hart  of  his  csrefal 
regard  to  the  rights  of  others,  so  much  to  be  encouraged  and 
honored.*' 

Previous  to  the  festival  above  referred  to,  and  during 
the  sale  of  Mr.  Hart's  stereotype  plates,  not  only  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  of  the  former,  but  those  of  the  late  Moses 
Thomas  were  made,  and  will  be  interesting  to  those  who 
knew  the  venerable  senior  of  the  well  known  and  honor- 
able firm  of  M.  Thomas  &  Sons. 

Mr.  Hart  said:  **Tou  Sir,  were  the  first  person  to  introduce  06 
into  the  book  business,  having  given  me  a  letter  of  credit  to  pa^ 
chase,  at  the  Boston  trade-sale,  held  in  1827,  when  I  was  but  siX' 
tccn  years  of  age,  an  amount  of  five  thousand  dollars,  on  my  own 
judgment,  a    confidence  which  I  have  remembered  to  this  day, 
and  two  years  afterwards,  you  were  instrumental  in  arranging  the 
partnership  for  me  with  the  late  Edward  L.  Carey;  and  now,  after 
twenty-five  years  of  successful  business,  you  are  about  to  conduct 
me  out  of  the  trade,  by  disposing  of  my  stereotype  plates;  and  I 
must  here  acknowledge  my  gratitude  to  you  for  those  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  confidence  extended  towards  a  mere  boy." 

**  At  the  close  of  the  sale,  Mr.  Thomas  took  occasion  to  remark 
that  he  could  not  allow  the  expressions  of  gratitude  that  fell 
from  Mr.  Hart,  at  the  opening  of  the  sale,  to  pass  without  an  ac- 
knowledgment from  him,  that  the  obligations  had  not  been  alto- 
gether on  one  side — that,  although  at  the  commencement  of  their 
intercourse,  he  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  promote  the 
interest  of  a  deserving  and  enterprising  young  man,  yet  it  hap- 
pened, some  years  afterwards,  that  Mr.  Hart  had  it  io  his  power 
to  render  him,  in  return,  important  and  valuable  services;  and 
that  he  had  never  failed  to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  to 
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^o  00— that  to  no  num  in  this  commanity  was  ho  ondor  greater 
obligations  than  to  his  friend  Hart,  and  he  took  pleasure  in  thos 
a  pablic  acknowledgmont.** 


It  may  not  bo  out  of  placo  to  quote  here  the  following 
interesting  portions  of  a  letter  from  Washington  Irving  to 
liU  brother  Ebenozor  Irying,  dated  London,  January  29th, 

**  M T  DmjLB,  Brothsr  : 

**  Bt  the  packet  from  LiTerpool  which  brings  this  letter,  I 
forward  jou  a  parcel,  coutaining  the  first  Tolume  of  *  Bncebridge 
Hall ;  or,  the  Humorists,*  a  medley  in  two  Tolumes. 

**  The  work  had  better  be  printed  in  duodecimo,  and  to  save 
time  in  binding,  let  the  Tolumes  be  put  up  in  lettered  covers  like 
the  'Sketch  Book.*  The  second  edition  can  be  got  up  in  better 
style.  The  first  volume  runs,  as  near  as  I  can  guess,  between  340 
and  850  pages  of  the  American  edition  of  the  *  Sketch  Book.* 
The  second  volume  will  be  about  the  some  size.  Tou  can  make 
your  estimates  accordingly.  Put  what  price  you  think  proper.  I 
do  not  care  about  its  being  a  very  high  one.  /  wM,  tatprtmly^ 
JfMSt  ThamoM  to  hac€  the  pre/ertnee  oter  et^ry  athsr  puhliiker, 

**  I  impress  this  upon  you,  and  beg  you  to  attend  to  it,  ssoiim- 
•stly  as  if  I  had  written  three  sheets  full  on  the  subject.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  embarrassments,  and  consequent  want  of 
punctuality,  he  is  one  who  showed  a  difp<»sition  to  serve  me,  and 
who  d\i\  nerve  mc  in  the  time  of  my  adversity,  and  I  should  den- 
pUe  rayMfif.  could  I,  for  a  moment,  for^^et  it.  Let  him  have  the 
work  on  l>ett<7r  terms  than  other  publishers,  and  do  not  be  de- 
terred  by  the  risk  of  loss.** 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Irving  exhibited  the 
tame  attachment  to  the  late  George  P.  Putnam,  under 
■imilar  cireumHtunces. 

I  flrnt  met  Mr.  Hart  in  1838,  at  the  book-trade  sales  in 
Philadelphia,  and  for  vearn  ha^l  large  dealings  with  him. 
He  wiui  a  moHt  admirable  auctioneer,  and  was  then  selling 
bis  own  invoice  of  books  as  was  his  custom. 
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Frequently,  in  after  years,  his  ohoory  voioe  and  urbane 
courtesy,  and  his  well-known  happy  and  porsaasiTe  powers 
as  an  auctioneer,  were  frequently  brought,  into  requisitioii 
by  leading  publishers,  who  were  always  anxious  to  procure 
his  services  when  practical,  in  disposing  of  their  several  in- 
veices  at  the  trade-sales.  Mr.  Hart  is  now  living  in  quiet 
retirement,  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  respected  and  honored 
by  all  who  know  him. 


HENRY  CAREY  BAIRD. 

Becomes  Partner  at  twenty — Earliest  Publisher  oftecknical 
books — A  Student  of  Political  Economy — Ftnifrnt 
Cooper — Dr,  Fra}icis  Lieber — "  No  RiglU  foifhoui  its 
Duty  "—''  No  Duty  without  its  Eight  "—Baird  meeii 
William  Wordstoorth —  Copyright  Laws  a  bundU  of 
Absurdities. 

ON"  the  death  of  Edward  L.  Carey,  in  June,  1845,  Henry 
Carey  Baird,  a  nephew  of  the  former,  succeeded  to  his 
interest  in  the  house  of  Carey  &  Hart,  although  not  then 
twenty  years  of  age.  Mr.  Baird  continued  a  member  of  the 
firm  until  its  final  dissolution  in  the  fall  of  1849,  when  he 
commenced  business  on  his  own  account. 

Early  in  his  career  as  a  publisher,  his  attention  was 
directed  to  the  publication  of  technical  books,  and  he  soon 
conceived  the  idea  of  covering  the  whole  field  of  technical 
literature,  and  has  almost  ever  since  kept  this  aim  in  view, 
and  his  firm — Henry  Carey  Baird  &  Co.,  consisting  of  ^Ir. 
Baird  and  Mr.  John  F.  Gai*(le — has  more  fully  accomplished 
this  specialty  than  any  other  house  which  has  ever  existed  on 
this  Continent.  But  Mr.  Baird  by  no  means  considers  tho 
work  complete,  and  is  still  adding  to  the  variety  of  his 
list,  which  will  rank  with  any  of  its  special  character  pub- 
lished anywhere  in  the  English  languaga 
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Mr.  Baird  is  one  of  thoee  men  who  contend  that  a  man 
does  not  need  to  make  himself  a  mere  devotee  to  bniineM 
in  order  to  be  suocoesful.  He  has  therefore  felt  himself  at 
liberty,  consistently  with  his  calling,  to  derote  no  inconsid* 
arable  time  to  economic  pursuits.  He  has  studied  and 
written  much  upon  social  questions,  and  always  writing  and 
speaking  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
finding  where  he  stands.  In  a  word,  he  is  a  man  of  very 
decided  opinions,  and  expresses  them  freely.  On  this  sub* 
jeet  ho  is  deeply  inbued  with  the  doctrines  of  his  kinsman, 
the  late  Henry  0.  Ouroy,  and  in  pursuing  these  studies  and 
engaging  in  these  discussions  he  is  the  third  generation 
in  his  family  to  follow  this  pursuit  with  enthusiasm  ;  his 
grandfather,  Mathow  Oarey,  who,  in  1785,  founded  the  house 
which  he  now  continues,  baring  been  quite  as  enthusiastic 
in  the  dissemination  of  economic  doctrines  as  Henry  C. 
Carey  or  Henry  Oarey  Biiird  has  been.  Mr.  Baird  has 
trareled  much  ib  Europe  and  met  with  many  distinguished 
men,  and  he  is  not  wholly  without  a  European  reputation  as 
a  writer  on  economic  subjects.  Especially  is  such  the  case 
in  Germany,  where  some  of  his  writings  hare  been  trans- 
lated ami  publi:ihe<l.  He  is  the  author  of  the  economic  arti- 
cles in  all  of  the  e<litionsof  the  American  Cyclopedia.  He 
has  writtt-n  quite  enough  to  make  a  good-sized  volume,  and 
oontemplatod  at  an  early  day  collc'cting  the  more  important 
of  tlicni,  uml  publishing  them  uinler  the  title  of  ''  Miscel- 
laneous PiifRTH  on  Economic  Questions." 

It  in  Mr.  Kaird's  delibenite  opinion,  after  considerable 
thought  on  tho  m:ittiT,  that  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  there  are  not  so  many  books 
published  and  sold  in  this  country  to-day  as  there  were  in 
Carey  &  Hart's  time.  While  there  is  a  vastly  larger 
number  of  readers,  most  people  now  do  not  read  books, 
bat  read  magazines  and  newspapers.  He  says,  when  you 
come  across  a  man  who  is  a  great  newspaper  reader,  you 
will  find  a  man  who  never  reads  books.  Dr.  James  Rush 
of  Philadelphia,  when  he  left  his  esUte  to  the  Philadd- 
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phia  Library,  did  so  on  the  condition  that  none  of  it  should 
bo  used  for  the  purchase  of  newspapers,  which  he  called 
'^disjoined  thinking."  In  this  connection  Mr.  Baird  tells 
a  good  story  about  newspapers  as  authority.  Some  years 
a^o,  Henry  G.  Gai*ey  saw  something  in  a  newspaper  in  re- 
gard to  what  was  likely  to  transpire  (some  public  legisla- 
tion) in  Washington,  which  alarmed  him  very  much ;  he 
mentioned  it  to  his  friend  Morton  McMichael,  the  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  North  American,  and  McMichael  re- 
plied, *^  Oh !  Carey,  don't  worry  yourself  about  it ;  I  neyer 
believe  anything  I  see  in  a  newspaper.'* 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Baird  said  to  me,  "J.  Fenimore 
Cooper  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  into  the  store  tery 
often,  and  one  day,  the  principal  clerk  of  Carey  &  Hart, 
thought  it  was  a  remarkably  creditable  thing  for  a  boy  of 
my  age  to  illustrate  with  inserted  plates  as  I  did  Cooper's 
Naval  History,  then  recently  published,  and  said  to  me, 
*  You  had  better  ghow  this  book  to  Mr.  Cooper,  it  will 
please  him  very  much/  Cooper  came  in  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  was  shown  the  book,  which  he  looked  over  very  crit- 
ically, and  then  said,  *I  don't  think  either  you  or  I  have 
done  credit  to  these  great  oflficersof  the  Navy."' 

The  circumstances  upon  which  Mr.   Baird  was  called 
upon  to  write  the  article  on  banks  were  these  :  Mr.  Carey 
had  just  come  home  from  Europe,  in  1857 — the  panic  year, 
and  found  on  his  arrival,  an  application  from  Charles  A. 
Dana,  to  write   an  article  for  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  ou 
banking.     Mr.  Baird  was  just  at  that  time  beginning  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  economic  questions,  having 
been   impelled  to  it  by  the  crisis  of  1857,  and  was  full 
of  enthusiasm  on  the   subject.     Mr.   Carey  handed  him 
Mr.  Dana's  letter,  and  said  he  didn't  want  to  write  the 
article;  but,  added,  *^you  want  to  understand  the  sub- 
ject of  banking,  and  the  right  way  to  study  a  subject  is  to 
teach  it."    So  he  wrote  that  article,  and  it  was  very  well 
received.     This  was  followed  up  by  articles  on  that  class  of 
subjects,  both  for  that  edition  and  subsequent  ones. 
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Henry  Carey  was  the  one  who  started  the  "  Cyclopedia 
AmerieaDa."  It  was  commenced  by  Carey  &  Lea,  and 
finished  by  Lea  &  Blanchard.  They  employed  Dr.  Francis 
Lieber  to  edit  it.  The  latter  published  a  pamphlet  once  in 
faTor  of  what  is  called  *'  free  trade/'  and  he  put  the  fol- 
lowing motto  on   the  title-page  : 

*'  No  right  without  its  duty. 
No  duty  without  its  right.*' 

Iff.  Baird  says  regarding  the  same,  '^  I  saw  it  was  such  a 
fine  one  in  favor  of  protection,  I  put  it  on  a  pamphlet  of 
mine,  and  thanked  him  for  giving  it  to  me,  but  I  never  got 
an  answer.'' 

'*Dr.  Lieber  thought  a  man  who  was  a  producer  in  this 
country,  bad  no  rights,  overlooking  the  fact,  that  accord- 
ing to  his  own  doctrine  when  a  man  pays  taxes,  he  per- 
forms  a  "duty"  and  thus  acquires  ''rights."  If  aa 
American  producer  had  no  rights,  except  to  pay  taxes,  he 
didn't  recognize  the  fact  that  the  State  owed  him  anything 
in  the  way  of  protection,  and  so  ho  wrote  his  pamphlet  in 
favor  of  what  he  called  "  free  trade."  I  came  across  it 
just  about  the  time  I  was  writing  a  pamphlet  on  the  Eights 
of  American  Producers." 

When  Mr.  Baird  was  quite  a  young  man,  he  learned 
that  Samuel  Kodgers,  the  poet  banker,  was  extremely  anxi- 
ous to  get  a  b<»ok  printed  by  Benjamin  Fmnklin,  as  printer. 
Ue  ai(oertained  this  from  James  T.  Fields.  Such  a  book 
was  found  and  he  had  it  nicely  bound  and  sent  to  Bodgcrs. 
In  IWT,  when  Mr.  Baird  was  in  London,  Mr.  Carey's 
brother-in-law,  Charles  K.  Leslie,  the  painter,  took  Fields 
and  himself  to  Iloilgers'  house  to  see  his  pictures,  and  they 
•aw  on  a  table  in  his  drawing-room  the  little  book  printed 
by  Franklin,  the  receipt  of  which  had  never  been  acknowl- 
edged. 

Mr.  Baird  informs  me  that  the  first  piece  of  real  literary 
work  that  he  ever  did  was  after  he  came  home  from  Eu- 
rope ;  on  that  occasion  he  wrote  quite  a  detailed  account  of 
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a  visit  that  James  T.  Fields  and  himself  paid  to  Words- 
worthy  which  was  published  at  the  time.  On  that  occa- 
sion Mr.  Baird  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  by 
far  the  best  portrait  of  Wordsworth  that  was  ever  painted 
was  that  by  Henry  In  man  for  Professor  Henry  Reed, 
of  Philadelphia.  When  he  was  subsequently  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ambleside,  he  stopped  at  the  ''  Saluta- 
tion Inn,''  where  on  one  occasion,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  on  his 
way  to  dine  with  Wordsworth,  told  them  at  the  Inn  that 
he  knew  that  Wordsworth's  dinners  were  rather  slim,  so 
he  took  the  precaution  of  eating  dinner  there  before  he 
visited  the  poet ;  he  accordingly  did  so,  and  then  went  to 
Wordsworth's  to  dine. 

Mr.  Baird  is  probably  the  only  publisher  who  takes 
broad  and  decided  grounds  against  the  copyright  laws.  He 
is  in  favor  of  the  entire  revision  of  our  copyright  laws,  which 
are  considered  by  him  a  bundle  of  absurdities  and  inconsii- 
tencies.  He,  however,  never  reprints  an  English  book,  pre- 
ferring to  make  those  which  are  better  adapted  to  Ame^ 
ican  technical  wants  and  can  be  protected  by  copyright 
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THREE  FAMOUS  NOVELISTS. 


MARION  IIARLAND. 

A  eaUfrom  the  Father  of  the  AtUhor—"  Marion  Borland  ** 
a  young  Virginian — Enormous  sale  of  **  Alone  ^ — 
''The  Hidden  Path^*'  another  success — Tribute  of  Anna 
Cora  Ritchie — A  big  fire  and  an  Author's  loss — "  Com- 
mon  sense  in  the  Jlousehold^' — What  one  Publisher 
gains  another  loses —  Copyright  of  Ofie  book,  and  Oov* 
emor*s  salary — A  Christmas  visit  to  Richmond — Let- 
ter from  Marion  Ilarland  to  her  first  Publisher. 

TN  the  year  1854,  soon  after  I  had  established  myself  in 
"*"  the  publishing  business  in  the  City  of  New  York,  a 
gentleman  c;illed  u)K)n  me  with  a  volnme  which  had  becu 
printed  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  for  which  he  desireil  a 
New  York  publisher.  It  wa^  a  new  novel  entitled  **  Alone," 
by  Marion  Ilarland,  of  which  1  had  already  heard  through 
•t»me  friendly  criticisms  of  the  press,  and  was  therefore  pre- 
pared to  arrange  for  the  publication  of  the  book  without 
delay. 

The  gcniieman  referrcnl  to  was  Samuel  P.  Ilawes,  a  well- 
to-do  merchant  of  Richmond,  and  Marion  Ilarland  waa 
the  nam  de  plume  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Mary  Virginia. 
Fn>m  hun  1  learned  that  the  book  had  been  written  by  his 
daughter  when  yet  in  her  teens,  and  that  a  small  edition 
had  been  printed  in  Richmond  by  a  bookseller  of  that  city, 
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he  himself  guaranteeing  the  expense  of  bringing  out  the 
edition  already  printed. 

We  soon  came  to  terms,  and  I  became  the  first  Nev 
York  publisher  for  an  authoress  whose  career  in  the  hte^ 
ary  world  has  been  an  uninterrupted  success.  More  than 
one  hundred  thousand  copies  have  been  sold  of  the  Tolume 
referred  to,  beside  the  English  and  Leipsic  editious,  it  bif- 
ing  been  added  to  the  Tauchnitz  series  of  English  norels. 

Not  unlike  that  of  "  Beulah,"  ''  Rutledge,"  and  many 
other  of  what  eventually  proved  to  be  immense  saccessefl, 
"  Alone  "  was  declined  by  a  literary  gentleman  known  to 
fame.  The  Richmond  bookseller  to  whom  the  manu- 
script was  submitted,  handed  the  MS.  for  examination  to 
John  R.  Thompson,  at  that  time  editor  of  The  ISoutkem 
Literary  Messenger,  and  more  recently  literary  editor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post.  After  keeping  the  manaacript 
several  months,  he  reported  that  it  had  been  impossible  to 
read  but  few  pages  of  the  story,  but  that  he  had  read  suffi- 
ciently, however,  to  give  his  opinion  that  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  publish  it  except  at  the  expense  of  the  author. 

After  the  success  of  **  Alone,"  and  Marion  Harland's 
subsequent  volumes,  Mr.  Thompson  admitted  that  he  erred 
in  his  judgment,  which  probably  would  have  been  different 
had  he  rend  the  whole  book. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  state  here  that  Mr. 
Thompson  liimself  came  very  near  being  the  author  of  a 
l^ublished  work.  I  had  engaged  to  publish  an  edition  of 
one  thousand  copies  of  a  volume  of  his  travels,  entitled 
•*  Over  the  Ocean.''  The  edition  was  all  printed  and 
ready  to  be  bound  at  the  bindery ;  an  advance  copy  for 
the  author  was  handed  me  by  the  binder  ;  the  same  nigbt 
the  bindery  burned,  and  every  copy  was  destroyed  eiwpt 
the  one  sent  the  author.  It  was  never  reprinted,  and 
therefore  never  published. 

Marion  Harland's  next  volume,  "  The  Hidden  Patb,** 
like  its  predecessor,  was  well  received  by  the  critics,  and 
like  "  Alone,''  met  with  great  success. 
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I.  Anna  Cora  Bitchie,  renowned  as  an  actress  as  well 
ccessf  ul  authoress,  residing  at  that  time  at  Bich- 
Virgiuia,  wrote  me  as  follows  : 

t  this  nMe  production  (we  use  the  adjectiTe  in  its  fullest 
e  upon  the  table,  eoliTeo  the  hearth,  be  the  household 
ioo  of  every  true-hearted  VirginiaD.  Foeter  this  gifted 
T  of  the  South  with  the  eipanding  sunshine  of  apprecia- 
e  refreshing  dews  of  praise — stimulate  undeveloped  genius, 
las  never  yet  'penned  its  iDspiration  *  to  walk  in  her  steps, 

her  achievements  and  share  her  honors — let  Virginia  pro- 
few  more  ftuch  writers,  and  the  cry  that  the  South  has  no 
re  is  silenced  forever  !  '  The  Hidden  Path  *  is  a  work  that 
>r  South,  East  or  West,  may  point  to  with  the  finger  of 
iride,  and  say  our  daughter  sends  this  message  to  the  world 

this  balm  into  wounded  hearts— traces  for  wavering,  er- 
et  this  *  Hidden  Path,'  which  leads  to  the  great  goal  of 
peace,'* 

lie  Hidden  Path"  was  followed  by  ''  Moss  Side  *"  and 
Dsis/'  the  latter  of  which  was  published  by  me, 
ng  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  at  which  time 
Q  discontinued  business. 

ring  the  Cliriritmas  holidays  of  1860,  my  firm  had 
or  publication  an  elegantly  illustrated  volume  en- 
**  The  Women  of  the  South,  distinguished  in  Liter- 
by  Mary  P'oreat,  the  noin  de  plume oi  Julia  D.  Free- 
ho  hail  j)rcpared  the  work  with  conscientious  fidel- 
1  althuiigh  the  book  was  got  up  with  great  ex])onse 
iestincd  to  commercial  failure  owing  to  the  causes 
'  stated. 

ong  the  **  Women  of  the  South,"  which  Mary  For- 
elo4juently  described  was  Marion  Uarland  (with  a 
e  portrait  on  steel),  of  whom  she  says  : 

the  age  of  fourteen,  without  confiding  to  anyone  what 

lidered  a  during  project,  she  contributed,  under  an  assumed 

series  of  papers  to  a   weekly  city  journal.     The   notice 

hese  sketches  attracted,  the  conjectures  as  to  their  author- 

d  the  commendations  bestowed  upon  them  by  those  whose 
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opinion  she  Talued,  were  precious  encoursgement  to  the  yoathfol 
writer.  From  that  time  her  pen  was  never  idle,  though  a  lanrer 
proportion  of  its  productions  met  no  eye  except  her  own.  Tales, 
essays,  and  poems  were  sent  from  time  to  time  anonymously  to  the 
different  periodicals  of  the  day,  and,  stimulated  anew  by  the  ap- 
proval of  her  readers,  she  wrote  and  studied  with  greater  assiduity. 
It  is  well  to  mention  this,  as  a  hint  to  young  and  ardent  aspiraots  fur 
literary  honors  who  are  apt  to  attribute  to  natural  gifts  the  vigor 
of  expression  and  grace  of  style  which  are  only  acquired  by  dili- 
gent practice. 

'*  A  fugitive  sketch  written  by  our  author  at  sixteen,  and  eo- 
titled  'Marrying  through  Prudential  Motives,'  appeared  a yetr 
or  two  later  in  *  Qodey^s  Lady^s  Book,'  and  had  a  somewhat  re- 
markable career.  From  the  *  Lady's  Book  '  it  was  copied  into  an 
English  paper,  thence  transferred  to  a  Parisian  journul,  re-tians- 
lated  for  another  English  periodical,  and  finally,  copied  in  America 
and  extensively  circulated  as  an  English  story,  until  claimed  by 
Mr.  Godey  as  one  of  his  publications. *' 

Mr.  George  W.  Oarleton  became,  and  still  continues  to 
be,  the  publisher  of  Marion  Harland's  noyels,  which  hare 
already  reached  the  number  of  sixteen. 

Marion  Harland  has  said,  that  if  she  had  all  her  writ- 
ing to  do  over  again,  she  would  write  but  one  book  where 
she  has  written  five,  or,  to  use  a  culinary  phrase,  she  would 
'*  boil  them  down.'^ 

She  has  written  one  volume,  entitled,  "  Eve's  Daugh- 
ters," at  the  special  solicitation  of  its  publishers,  to  be  sold 
by  subscription,  and  I  am  informed  that  its  sale  has  already 
been  very  large. 

But  Marion  Harland  has  not  been  successful  as  a  novel- 
ist, alone. 

Strange  to  say,  the  most  successful  of  all  her  books,  ia 
one  devoted  to  cookery  and  the  kitchen.  Before  she  had 
written  "  Common  Sense  in  the  Household,"  she  spoke  of 
it  to  her  wide-awake  publisher,  who  generally  knows  in- 
tuitively, the  salable  qualities  of  a  book  ;  he  however  con- 
sidered it  was  out  of  his  line,  and  thought  it  would  not 
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■ell ;  but,  of  coarse  he  would  be  glad  to  publish  any  num- 
ber of  novels  she  would  bring  him. 

Marion  Harland,  nothing  daunted  by  this  publisher's 
refusal,  took  the  manuscript  to  the  late  Charles  Scribner^ 
who,  after  looking  it  OTer,  said,  that  he  did  not  belieTe  it 
would  be  a  success  ;  but  he  would  take  the  risk  of  the 
publication,  on  account  of  the  excellent  reputation  of 
Marion  Harland,  as  a  writer  of  good  and  pure  fiction  ;  and 
thus  he  became  the  publisher  of  that  famous  volume,  the 
nucleus  of  the  '^  Common  Sense  Series,'^  the  copyright  of 
which  has  yielded  the  author,  a  sum  equal  to  three  years' 
alary  of  the  Governor  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Carleton  once  said  to  me^  that  Mr.  Scribner  told  him 
di^inctly,  that  when  ho  first  talked  about  publishing 
'*  Common  Sense  in  the  Ilousehold,''  he  believed  it  would 
only  pay  expenses,  but  nothing  more. 

In  the  year  1855,  I  accepted  an  invitation  from  Mr. 
Hawes  to  visit  them  during  the  Christmas  holidays, 
at  their  Richmond  home,  where  I  met,  for  the  first  time, 
the  author  of  *'  Alone."  It  was  a  very  enjoyable  occasion 
to  me,  as  it  was  my  first  visit  south  of  ^'  Mason  &  Dixon's 
lino,"  and  I  saw  for  the  firnt  time,  slavery,  perhaps,  in  its 
ple;&i^nti*^t  pharos,  as  Christmas  in  those  days,  was  the 
happiest  and  jollicst  of  all  the  year. 

In  the  following  yiar,  the  young  authoress  visited  my 
family,  when  she  saw  New  York  and  its  vicinity  for  the 
first  time. 

It  has  not  been  my  fortune  to  meet  this  gifted  writer 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  a  recent  letter  re- 
ceived from  her  she  sav8, 

*•  It  \A  rather  a  singular  coincidence  that  I  should  have 
thought  much  of  your  proposed  book,  and  the  old  days  at 
*  Glenwood,'  within  the  laot  week.  I  was  told  in  New 
York,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  *  Fifty  Years  Among  Auth- 
or* and  Publishers'  would  not  be  published  until  the  Au- 
tumn  *  My  Eubsequent  literary  career!'  I  am  some- 
what at  a  loss  to  tell  you  anything  of  it  that  will  be  of  use  in 
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your  Tolnme.  The  said  'career/  is,  I  think,  a  little  remark* 
able,  in  that,  after  thirty  years  in  the  field,  I  was  never  so 
busy  before  as  now.  Fortunately,  while  American  fiction 
still  'paid,'and  'Franklin  Square  Library 'was  an  unknown 
quantity  in  casting  up  one's  future  accounts,  I  published 
'  Common  Sense  in  the  Household.'  The  step  was  a  bold 
one,  opposed  by  friends  and  publishers.  More  than  100,000 
copies  of  the  book  have  been  sold,  and  its  successors  in 
the  series  have  met  with  flattering  success.  ....  Belies 
me,  it  gives  me  unfeigned  pleasure,  to  see  your  familiar 
handwriting  once  more.  Also,  in  memory  of  the  happy 
days  passed  under  your  roof  I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  Derby, 
gratefully  and  affectionately  yours, 

M.  V.  TBBHUiirE." 
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How  Manuscripts  should  come  to  Publishers — Rejected  hf 
one  House,  Accepted  by  Another — A  Heroine  witlumt 
a  Name — "  Rutledge  "  an  instantatie^us  Success^At- 
tributed  to  many  Authors — Her  Portrait  in  "  Fani7j 
Fair  " — Mrs.  Harris  a  successful  Writer, 

T\7HEN  a  manuscript  is  brought  to  a  publisher  to  read, 
*  *  with  a  view  to  publication,  it  stands  a  better  chance 
of  being  accepted,  if  written  in  a  clear  and  readable 
hand.  I  was  at  once  attracted  by  the  chirography  as  well 
as  the  singular  title  of  "Rutledge." 

The  gentleman  who  brought  the  MS.  to  me  said  that  it 
had  been  already  declined,  but  that  he  wished  it  pub- 
lished if  he  had  to  bear  the  expense  himself.  I  replied 
that  I  would  look  it  over  and  would  advise  him  of  the  re- 
sult in  due  time.  The  gentleman  referred  to  was  the  late 
E.  A.  Weeks,  the  uncle  and  guardian  of  the  author,  who 
called,  as  soon  as  notified  of  the  acceptance  of  **  Rutledge," 
to  arrange  for  its  publication. 
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e  book  was  published  anoDjmoasIj,  and  its  history 
(resting.  After  its  refusal  by  Harper  &  Bros.,  the 
author,  in  great  discouragement,  put  it  away  under 
nd  key,  thinking  never  to  offer  it  again ;  but  a  few 
8  after,  her  courage  reviycd,  and  she  confided  the  MS. 

ancle,  whom  she  bound  to  secrecy. 

already  said,  I  promptly  accepted  the  book,  but  I 
[r.  Weeks  it  would  be  impossible  to  publish  it  with- 
ling  the  writer  and  knowing  her  name, 
is  the  young  lady  thought  very  hard  terms,  but  at 
e  consented  to  meet  me  at  her  uncle's  house,  tho 
>romihing  that  her  name  should  not  be  mentioned  dor- 
le  interview.  So  the  introduction  was  "  Mr.  Derby, 
K)e.  She  is  the  author  of  the  story  you  have  been 
g  at''  **  Nameless,  like  her  heroine,''  I  said,  taking 
ftud  in  an  assuring  manner,  which  reconciled  the 
!ul  aspirant  for  literary  fame.  When  in  the  course  of 
lenricw  her  uncle  made  the  mistake  of  calling  her  by 
there  was  a  laugh,  but  I  promised  to  keep  her  secret, 
d. 

r  many  months  the  question,  "Who  wrote  *Eut- 
' "  was  being  constantly  answered  in  the  daily  papers, 
attributed  to  muny  clever  girls  in  many  clever  circles 
;huut  the  country.  Funny  Kemble  exclaimed,  when 
g  it,  that  no  girl  in  America  could  have  written 
•ok  but  her  daughter  Surah,  and  upon  the  strength 
\  maternal  conviction,  for  several  weeks  the  author 
utledgo  '*  wus  declared  to  bo  Surah  Butler,  to  be  in 
isplttced  by  llarriet  Lane,  Miss  Minturn,  Miss  Tracy 
boat  of  others. 

0  sale  of  the  book  was  enormous,  each  new  name  of 
pp<>«»ed  authur  giving  it  a  fresh  impetus.  The  in- 
>  of  the  author  wus  very  well  preserved,  few  people 
«u«i|Kcting  her,  even  near  members  of  her  family 
g  with  eniphariis  what  they  considered  a  most  absurd 

ring  the  height  of  the  interest  manifested  in   the 
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matter,  there  appeared  a  notice  that  the  next  week's  Vanity 
Fair  wonld  contain  a  portrait  of  the  author  of  ^*  Batledge.' 
The  paper  sold  very  largely  that  week,  bat  the  inqaisitivc 
buyers  found  only  the  half-leugtb  figure  of  a  young  lady 
holding  a  fan  before  her  face.  The  mdifference  of  the 
author  to  fame  appears  to  have  been  a  strong  temptation  to 
unscrupulous  lovers  of  notoriety,  for  a  number  of  women 
have  personated  her,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
carried  on  for  months,  and  in  one  case  for  years,  a  most 
extraordinary  sort  of  deception. 

Among  all  the  criticisms  that  hare  been  passed  upon 
Butledge,  the  shortest,  but  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive, 
was  made  by  the  late  Henry  T.  Tuckerman  at  a  dinner  at 
which  he  was  present,  when  her  book  being  mentioned 
he  exclaimed,  "  That  lady  knows  how  to  tell  a  story — she 
knows ^'w«^  how  to  tell  it." 

Mrs.  Harris's  second  book  was  thought  to  be  something 
of  an  autobiography,  under  the  veil  of  fiction  ;  it  was  en- 
titled **  Louie's  last  Term  at  St.  Mary's/'  the  author  hav- 
ing been  educated  at  that  school  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  late  Bishop  Doane.  Mrs.  Harris  is 
a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  She  is  the 
author  of  a  beautiful  devotional  volume  entitled  *  A  Bosary 
for  Lent.'  She  is  also  the  author  of  ten  different  success- 
ful novels,  all  of  which  are  now  published  by  G.  W.  Carle- 
ton  &  Co. 

A  recent  work,  entitled  *^  Piioebe"  is  thus  spoken  of 
by  that  excellent  critic  B.  H.  Stoddard,  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail: 

'*A  marked  contrast  to  the  fiction  in  vcguc  among  us  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  ago  and  that  in  vogue  to-day  is  a  new  story, 
Phoebe,  by  the  autiior  of  Riitledge.  The  author,  whose  name 
escapes  us,  if  we  ever  knew  it,  is  a  healthy,  riglit-minded  and 
very  womanly  wiitcr,  and  in  Phoebe  she  has  delineated  a  chamctei 
which  will  commend  itself  to  a  great  many  healthy  and  right* 
minded  people.     She  is  a  story-teller,  not  an  analogist." 
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MARY  J.  HOLMES. 

Immense  Sale  of  her  Novels — Large  Sums  received  in 
Copt/right — A  Precocious  Writer — JBarlg  Marriage 
and  Literary  Success — Licotne  from  Authorship^  Tsfh 
Thousand  a  Year — Why  so  Popular  an  Author — 
Like  Topsy,  «  She  growed  so  "^—The  Author^s  EiegafU 
Home — Beautiful  Tribute  from  her  Pastor. 

n^YLE  Dovels  of  Mary  J.  Uolmos  have  UDdoubtedlj  yielded 
•^  the  author  a  hirger  sum  than  that  received  by  any 
other  American  authoress,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  autiior  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

Mrs.  Ilolmes  comes  of  literary  stock  on  the  paternal 
side.  Iler  father's  brotlier,  Rev.  Dr.  Joel  Hawes,  was  the 
author  of  tlie  celebrated  **  Lectures  to  Young  Men/'  which 
was  a  popular  book  among  book  sellers  forty  years  ago. 
Dr.  Ilawes  was  also  the  autiior  of  the  ''Looking  Glass  for 
I>:nlifs ;  or,  the  Formation  and  Excellence  of  Female 
Chanutir,"  which  volume,  no  doubt,  had  an  influence  on 
the  iiiiii'i  of  liis  |ni'cotions  niece,  who  was  from  her  earlier 
years  ;i  ^reat  reader  of  books,  whether  they  were  '*  Baxter's 
Saint's  Kr>t/*  Goi'ihe*8  **St»rrow8  of  Wertlier/'  or  similar 
workn.  MrfS.  Holmes  rtad  whatever  came  in  her  way; 
when  «|uit»*  young  tjlie  developed  a  taste  for  fiction. 

In  eaiiy  life  ^he  wiU)  married  to  Mr.  Daniel  Ilolmes,  a 
gruihiatr  of  Yale,  and  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

Soon  after  iheir  inarria;;e  the  young  couple  removed  to 
Kentucky,    where   is   laid    the   scene  of   her   first   novel, 

*  She  1^  nUo  tlio  gintcr  of  tho  Hon.  Kirk  Ilawcii,  one  of  the 
jii«!iri.H  i,f  1 1),-  (liicaKO  Su|MTi«>r  Court,  a  ^fntlffuan  well-knowu  for 
lii!»  \* '^ii\  .'tcuineti,  fiu«l  of  u  ide  repututioD  as  an  honoruble  and 
ii{»ri^'iit  jud^o.  The  ufftMtinn  cxi'^ting  b<*twe<*n  thu  brother  and 
•i«t<-r  !•»  v(  ry  mnrkrd,  each  l»eing  <le«C'tvcdljr  proud  of  the  other 
an<l  ezuUiiig  in  each  other'tt  succett. 
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record  in  a  description  of  her  life.  The  esteem  and  affection  in 
which  she  is  held  by  those  who  have  come  directly  under  her  in- 
fluence, and  who  have  observed  her  every  day  life,  show  that  she 
possesses  in  a  high  degree,  those  Christian  graces  and  virtues 
which  alone  give  lustre  to  mental  accomplishments.  Her  relations 
to  society  are  marked  by  undeviating  correctness  and  suavity ;  and 
while  she  prefers  the  quiet  of  home  life,  and  is  fond  of  spending 
her  evenings  in  her  own  favorite  room — the  library— conversing 
with  and  listening  to  the  reading  of  her  accomplished  husband, 
a  gentleman  of  profound  and  varied  learning,  she  is  ever  ready  to 
open  her  pleasant  home,  for  social  gatherings,  whenever  occasion 
requires,  and  those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the 
receptions  and  entertainments  which  are  given,  from  time  to  time 
at  the  Brown  cottage — the  name  by  which  her  residence  is  known 
— are  invariably  struck  with  her  refined  and  affable  manners,  and 
with  the  quiet  dignity  and  ease  with  which  she  maintains  the 
position  of  hostess.  Another  prominent  trait  of  her  character  is 
her  benevolence. 

**  For  many  years  she  has  made  it  a  rule  to  devote,  at  least,  the 
tenth  part  of  her  income  to  charitable  purposes.  Her  name  is 
found  among  the  active  members  and  liberal  supporters  of  some 
of  the  most  valuable  public  institutions;  the  cause  of  missions  is 
always  near  her  heart,  and  the  parish  to  which  she  belongs  is 
greatly  indebted  to  her  generous  gifts  for  its  prosperous  condition. 
Her  piety  is  deep,  serene  and  unostentatious,  and  the  aliment  on 
which  it  feeds  is  the  word  of  God.  She  nourishes  and  cherishes  it, 
by  daily  intercourse  with  heaven,  and  by  her  faithful  and  constant 
attendance  at  the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  For  many  years  she 
has  had  charge  of  the  infant  class  of  the  Sunday-gchool,  and  her  in- 
struction and  example  have  exerted  an  influence  for  good,  not 
only  upon  the  pupils,  but  also  upon  the  congregation  at  large, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate. 

**May  her  life  be  long  spared;  and  may  many  who  shall  read 
these  lines,  be  induced  to  copy  the  lovely  character  and  Christian 
virtues  of  Mary  J.  Holmes." 
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ALFRED  S.  BARNES. 

FHendahip  of  Half  a  Century — Singular  Coincidences^^ 
Young  Bamca  finds  a  New  Home — Begine  his  Book 
Career — Professor  Charles  Dalies — Begins  cu  a  School- 
Book  Canvasser — Becomes  a  Large  Publisher — His 
MiAio^''  Oood  Books  Only  ""—A  Successful  Book 
House — Retires  from  Aciioe  Business — A  Silver  Wed- 
ding. 

npHE  friendship  for  nearly  half  a  century  which  has 
^  existed  between  the  subject  of  this  sketch  and  my- 
self, is  fraught  with  many  pleasant  memories.  It  may 
not  l>c  out  of  place  for  mo  to  refer  to  some  singular 
coincidences  in  our  respective  lives.  Mr.  Barnes  and 
nivself  began  our  book  life  about  the  same  time  fifty  years 
ago,  eiieh  of  us  was  placed  in  the  business,  which  was  to 
U»  our  life-work,  through  the  influence  of  our  devoted 
C})ri>tiHn  motbers  in  securing  us  a  home  in  the  families  of 
our  n-s[»ective  employers.  We  were  married  about  the 
Hanif  time,  and  eacb  were  blessed  with  ten  children,  five 
\f*>y<  and  live  girLs  ;  lK)th  of  us  have  met  with  tbo  great- 
est of  all  loSiH-s  in  the  death  of  the  mothers  of  our  chil- 
dnn, — and  there  the  parallel  ends. — At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
yonn^'  Harncs  si'cured  a  position  as  clerk  in  the  book  pub- 
li-hin^'  houAe  of  D.  F.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
i»iii'n-  the  late  IlenrvZ.  Pratt  was  chief  clerk;  this  house  at 
that  time  were  the  largest  school-book  publishers  in  America. 
Mr.  liarnes  well  remembers  the  first  day  when  he  com- 
menced his  career.     The  senior  partner,  Mr.  Robinson,  a 
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man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  eminent  Christian  char- 
acter and  excellent  business  habits,  took  young  Barnes  one 
side  and  gave  him  some  hints  and  practical  advice  in  re- 
gard to  a  clerk's  duties  and  the  formation  of  character, 
which  were  invaluable  to  him.  He  spoke  of  the  unlimited 
extent  of  the  growing  book  business,  and  the  prospect  of 
its  future  in  this  country,  which  greatly  inspired  the  young 
clerk's  ambition.  Mr.  Robinson  impressed  him  with  the 
fact, — which  afterwards  proved  true  in  his  case, — that  all 
a  young  man  needed  for  success  in  life  was  good  principles, 
strict  integrity  of  character,  a  faithful  discharge  of  duty 
in  life,  and  an  interest  in  his  employer's  business.  Toung 
Barnes'  salary  for  the  first  year  was  fixed  at  thirty  dollars, 
he  to  live  with  Mr.  Robinson's  family,  and  he  well  remem- 
bers the  kindly  manner  in  which  he  was  received  by  the 
wife  of  his  employer,  who  took  an  affectionate  interest  in 
him,  treating  him  with  all  the  attention  a  son  could  ask  of 
a  mother,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  record  the  fact  that  the 
lady  now  in  her  eighty-third  year  retains  the  same  friendly 
interest  in  Mr.  Barnes,  with  whom  she  is  a  constant  corres- 
pondent. 

The  list  of  publications  of  Robinson  &  Co.,  embraced 
many  school-books  familiar  to  all  booksellers  of  forty  years 
ago,  Comstock's  Philosophy,  Olney's  Geography,  DaboU's 
Arithmetic,  Murray's  Grammar  and  Webster's  Spelling 
Book.  All  have  been  superseded  by  modern  school  books 
except  the  latter.  The  house  removed  to  New  York  in 
1835  and  established  their  business  in  Pearl  street  opposite 
Holt's,  now  the  United  States  Hotel,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Robinson,  Pratt  &  Co.,  which  soon  became  one  of  the 
largest  book  jobbing  houses  in  the  country.  Here  it  was 
that  I  purchased  the  first  bill  of  books,  on  my  first  trip  to 
New  York,  when  a  clerk  for  H.  Ivison  &  Co.,  then  of 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  At  this  place  and  time  Mr.  Barnes  and 
myself  first  met  and  formed  our  life-long  acquaintance. 

Soon  after  becoming  of  age,  Mr.  Barnes  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  friend  in  Hartford,  introducing  him  to  Profea- 
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•or  Charles  Davies,  an  American  mathametician  of  distino- 
tion  at  that  time,  bat  whose  reputation  was  destined  to  be- 
come national  as  author  of  the  most  celebrated  series 
of  mathematical  text  books  ever  published  in  this  country. 
This  introduction  led  to  closer  business  relations  for  nearly 
forty  years,  and  was  the  beginning  of  an  arrangement  for 
the  publication  of  schodl  books,  which  carried  the  young 
publisher  to  fame  and  fortune.  Mr.  Barnes  first  established 
himself  in  the  publishing  business  in  the  city  of  Hartford, 
with  Professor  Davies  as  a  partner,  in  a  small  room  20  feet 
by  12,  and  here,  without  any  cash  capital,  the  nucleus  was 
formed  which  has  grown  into  the  present  immense  business. 
Mr.  Barnes  deserves  great  credit  for  his  early  and  indus- 
trious habits  in  introducing  his  school  books  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  interested  in  education,  instead  of  school 
book  agents  (as  is  the  general  rule  nowadays  with  school 
book  publishers),  the  young  publisher  went  himself,  by 
private  conveyance  or  stage  coach,  with  a  few  books  in  his 
trunk,  journeying  from  town  to  town,  actively  canvassing 
teachers  of  schools,  principals  of  academies  and  professors  in 
colleges,  for  the  purj>08e  of  introducing  Professor  Davies' 
mathfmatics,  and  Mrs.  Willard's  Histories.*  Although 
the  young  publisher's  sales  in  this  way  were  not  very  exten- 
sive, they  laid  the  foundation  for  his  present  prosperous 
business. 

Two  years  later  Mr.  Barnes  moved  to  Philadelphia, 
where  in  1840  I  met  him  again,  and  having  commenced 
busineFS  on  my  own  account,  purchasecl  my  first  bill  of 
books  from  him,  he  having  at  that  time  b^^ome  a  whole- 
gale  <leal(r  in  the  publications  of  other  houses.  His  business 
in  Philadelphia  prospered,  but  believing  that  New  York 
offennl  8uj>eri<)r  advantages  for  his  growing  trade,  he  re- 
moved to  I  hid  city  in  1845,  where  his  career  as  a  successful 
pnblinher  has  been  uninterrupted,  although  the  panic  year 
of  1857  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  18Gl,werce8pec- 

*  Mre.  WilUird*A  lister,  Almira  Lincola  Pbelpt,  the  autborett, 
died  July  15tb,  1884,  ber  Dinetyflrtt  birtbdaj. 
95 
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ially  trying,  the  strong  and  antarnished  credit  of  his  house, 
however  tided  them  over  both  of  these  exigencies.  Beside? 
the  successful  publication  referred  to,  their  list  embraces, 
''Barnes^  Arithmetics  and  Algebra/'*  ''Monteith's  series 
of  Geography/*  *'  Alphonso  Wood's  series  of  Botany  "  and 
"  Worman's  French,  German  and  Spanish  series."  Of  "  Mc- 
Nally's  Geography,'*  "  Clark's  Grammar,**  "  Davies'  Arith- 
metic'* and  "  Barnes*  United  States  History;"  the  phenom- 
enal sale  of  oyer  one  million  copies  of  each  is  the  best 
eyidence  of  their  popularity.  The  firm  publish  but  few 
miscellaneous  books,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
'*  Martha  Lamb*s  History  of  the  City  of  New  York,**  an 
exhaustiye  work,  the  product  of  twenty  years*  literary  ap- 
plication. George  Bancroft  says,  '^  In  his  opinion  it  is  far 
the  best  work  yet  published  on  the  subject,  marked  by  good 
judgment,  honest  research  and  clear  and  attractiye  styla*' 
When  Mr.  Barnes  first  entered  the  business  life  of  a  pub- 
lisher he  decided  in  his  own  mind  to  publish  ''GkM>d 
books  only,'*  and  he  has  adhered  to  that  principle.  Mr. 
Barnes  has  retired  from  active  business,  with  a  compe- 
tency, leaving  the  affairs  of  his  house  in  charge  of  his  sons. 
In  a  volume  published  in  Hartford  in  1870,  entitled, 
"  Men  of  Progress,"  I  find  a  chapter  on  Alfred  S.  Barnes, 
by  the  late  Professor  Charles  Davies,  who  knew  him  so 
long  and  well,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted  : 

**  We  were  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  silver  wedding. 
The  parlors  were  filled  with  pious  and  loving  friends,  merrily 
chatting  with  ^h  other,  when  suddenly  the  parlor  doors  were 
opened,  and  tl7  family,  led  by  their  parents,  came  in  to  greet 
and  cheer  us. 

^*  We  shall  never  forget  that  beautiful  sight — the  sons  on  the 
one  side  with  their  father,  and  the  daughters  on  the  other  with 
their  mother,  and  one  grandchild,  like  a  little  flower  just  appear- 
ing above  the  ground.  A  clergyman  present  expressed  the  com- 
mon sentiment  of  us  all,  when  ho  said  that  the  family  and  the 
scene  reminded  him  of  a  sun-dial,  which  he  had  seen  in  an  Euro- 
pean city,  bearing  this  inscription  :   '  I  record  only  the  boon 
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that  are  pleasant/  The  writer  is  DOt  inseDsible  to  the  sacred 
eharacter  of  that  reil  which  hangs  around  the  domestic  circle, 
bat  he  has  felt  that^  without  slightly  raising  it,  he  could  not  well 
eiplain  why  Mr.  Barnes  after  six  days  of  toil  in  the  counting 
room,  should  be  found  steadily  on  the  Sabbath  at  the  church  and 
Sunday  school.  Why,  in  the  days  of  short  receipts  as  "well  as  in 
those  of  abundant  means,  he  bad  always  something  to  spare  for 
religions  culture  and  the  churches,  and  why,  amid  a  press  of  busi- 
nets  in  New  York  he  has  found  time  to  do  his  whole  duty  to  the 
city  of  Brooklyn  where  he  ban  long  and  permanently  resided.  He 
has  meant  to  raise  it  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  the  fulness  of 
truth  and  history.  No  account  of  the  house  of  A.  8.  Barnes  d; 
Co.,  would  be  intelligible  without  some  knowledge  of  the  motives 
and  inner  springs  that  hare  contributed  so  largely  to  its  success.'* 

I  was  present  with  Mrs.  Derby  at  the  interesting  gath- 
ering referred  to,  and  well  remember  the  happy  event, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnes  having  attended  a  like  occasion  on 
the  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  myself 
and  wife  the  month  previous. 

The  present  members  of  the  firm  are  :  Alfred  S.  Barnes, 
and  his  sons  Alfred  C,  Henry  B.,  Edwin  H.,  and  his 
nephew  Charles  J.  Barnes,  under  the  style  of  A.  S.  Barnes 
A  Co.  The  two  youngest  sons,  Richard  S.  and  William  D. 
L.,  are  also  in  the  business.  The  senior  son  has  recently 
been  ek»cted  Colonel  of  the  Thirteenth  Regiment,  N.  G. 
8.  N.  Y.,  a  place  most  fittingly  earned  by  him  by  his 
military  experience  and  serricea. 
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VETERAN  PUBLISHERS  ON  RETIRED  UST. 


CHARLES  S.  FRANCIS. 

A  Book  Publisher  Eighty  years  old — A  famous  Boston 
house — Shakespeare  Works  and  "Mother  Ghose " — De 
Witt  Clinton,  Aaron  Burr  and  Audubon — A  thousand- 
dollar  publication — Southern  planters  buy  expensive 
books — "A  new  homSy  who'll  follow*^ — A  notabl\Book- 
sellers*  Festival — "I  say  Mister^  I  guess  you're  stuck  T 
—  Washington  Irving^ s  famous  Speech — Mr.  Francis 
gives  a  Toast. 

A  BOOK  publisher  who  has  lived  fourscore  years  and 
■^^  has  been  connected  with  the  selling  of  books  for 
nearly  three-score  years  and  ten,  may  be  termed  a  rara 
avis,  and  yet  such  are  the  facts  of  the  case  in  the  person  of 
my  venerable  friend  Charles  S.  Francis,  who  is  still  men- 
tally and  physically  active  and  ever  ready  to  supply  the 
"  best  books  only  "  to  needy  book-buyers. 

Mr.  Francis,  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  is  without  doubt, 
the  oldest  bookseller  in  continuous  business  in  America. 
Crocker  &  Brewster  of  Boston,  who  retired  from  business 
with  a  competence  some  years  since,  are  older  men,  and 
the  venerable  Isaac  C.  Lea,  formerly  Lee  &  Blanchard, 
Philadelphia,  who  long  since  retired  from  business,  still 
lives  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two. 

Charles  S.  Francis  is  a  son  of  the  late  David  FranciB  of 
[680] 
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the  old  and  well  known  firm  of  Hanroe  &  Francis,  who 
were  eminent  publishers  in  Boston  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  They  were  the  first  publishers  of  Shake- 
speare's works  in  this  country  the  type  for  three  differ- 
ent editions  of  which  was  set  up  with  their  own  hands. 
They  were  also  the  first  American  publishers  of  the  famous 
'*  Mother  Goose  Melodies/'  another  illustration  of  the 
axiom  that  ''  there  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous." 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Francis  learned  the  mysteries  of  the 
trade  of  bookselling  and  book  publishing  from  the  firm 
of  Monroe  &  Francis,  and  established  himself  in  New 
York  in  1826,  at  which  time  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age, — and  where  for  half  a  century  his  name  has  been 
familiar  to  the  book-buying  community.  Although  not 
DOW  in  actiTC  business,  Mr.  Francis  can  occasionally  be 
seen  at  the  bookstore  of  his  brother  D.  O.  Francis  in  Astor 
Place.  My  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Francis  commenced 
in  1840,  when  I  purchased  from  him  a  supply  of  his  then 
well  known  publications. 

The  bookstore  of  Mr.  Francis  in  Broadway  was  the  po{>- 
ular  n^soTt  of  many  noted  people  of  literary  tastes.  Among 
his  cu8t<inur8  were  De  Witt  Clinton,  Aaron  Burr  and  John 
Janifs  Audubon,  for  the  latter  of  whom  he  wjis  the  New 
York  puhliriher  of  his  great  works  on  Natural  History,  of 
whieh  ••  The  Birds  of  America''  was  the  most  important, 
containing  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  plates  of  birds, 
showing  their  natural  size  and  colors,  making  four  Tolumes 
eliphant  folio,  the  price  being  one  thousand  dollars  per 
coj)y.  As  a  matter  of  course,  works  of  such  magnitude  were 
of  nc^cessitv  at  that  time  manufactured  in  Great  Britain. 
This  work  was  sold  by  subscription,  the  largest  sales  were 
in  the  South,  the  planters  being  large  buyers  of  expensive 
Uxiks  in  the  old  plantation  days.  Audubon  died  at  Audu- 
l*on-P:irk-on-the-IIudson,  where  his  sons  resided. 

Mr.  Francis  was  also  the  publisher  of  the  works  of  Wil- 
liam Ellery  Channing,  William  Ware,  whose  ''Zenobia'' 
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was  so  popular ;  also  the  sermons  of  Boy.  Orville  Dewey 
and  Bev.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  all  of  whom  were  authors  of 
Unitarian  books.  Mr.  Francis'  store  was  the  headqaarters 
of  that  denomination,  a  very  natural  consequence,  as  he  * 
was  christened  by  Bey.  William  £.  Emerson,  a  prominent  ^ 
Unitarian  clergyman,  and  the  father  of  Balph  Waldo 
Emerson. 

Another  of  Mr.  Francis'  popular  authors  in  those  days 
was  the  late  Caroline  M.  Kirkland,  whose  *'  A  New  Home, 
who'll  Follow,"  a  very  clever  book,  giving  an  account  of 
her  sojourn  in  the  Western  wilds,  was  so  well  received  by 
the  literary  public. 

Mrs.  Kirkland,  as  many  of  my  readers  will  remember, 
occupied  a  well  deserved  place  in  American  literature.  In 
1848,  while  sojourning  in  London,  the  Union  Magazine y  of 
which  she  was  the  editor,  was  suspended,  very  much  to  her 
surprise.  It  was  at  that  time  jointly  published  by  John 
Sartain,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Israel  Post,  of  New  York.  In 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Francis,  dated  London,  September  7th,  1848, 
she  says  :  '*  My  little  world  has  been  turned  upside  down, 
as  I  hear — the  Union  is  dissolved  for  Sartain!  and  I  am  — 
nowhere.  This  is  delightful  to  return  to  England  from 
the  Continent,  to  find  one's  office  gods  shivered  against 
apost," 

Mr.  Francis  is  full  of  interesting  reminiscences  of  auth- 
ors and  publishers.  In  an  old  number  of  the  New  York 
American  which  he  has  preserved,  dated  April  3d,  1837, 
eight  columns  are  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  booksellers' 
dinner,  a  complimentary  entertainment  given  by  the  New 
York  book  trade  to  authors  and  men  of  letters,  and  to 
publishers  and  booksellers  from  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
at  the  City  Hotel,  on  the  30th  of  the  previous  month.  The 
entertainers  with  their  guests  numbered  about  three  hund- 
red. Among  the  eminent  men  were,  John  Trumbull,  Albert 
Gallatin,  Chancellor  Kent,  J.  K.  Paulding,  Fitz  Greene 
Hulleck  and  William  Cullen  Bryant.  The  committee  of 
airangements  on  behalf  of  the  New  York  Trade,  were 
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DftTid  Felt,  Fletcher  Harper,  Oeorge  Dearborn,  William 
Jackson,  John  Keese,  H.  Z.  Pratt,  George  B.  Collini,  Wil- 
liam Bobinson,  and  Oeorge  P.  Putnam.  John  Keese  the 
witty  book  pablisher — afterwards  trade-sale  aactioneer, — 
gave  the  address  of  welcome  which  was  enthnsiastically 
received.  Among  other  toasts  was  the  following  from 
Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  at  that  time  the  oldest  bookseller  in 
Boston. 

**  The  booksellers  of  New  York  :  libend,  enterprising 
and  prosperous.  May  prosperity  still  wait  on  their  enter- 
prise, and  enterprise  follow  prosperity.'' 

The  toast,  after  repeated  calls,  was  responded  to  by 
James  Harper,  as  follows : 

lie  said  he  was  at  a  lots  to  know  why  he  should  be  slagled 
out  to  respond  to  the  compHuient  of  Gofemor  Armstrong,  ss 
tiMra  WOTS  SMay  of  the  trade  prasaat  gisaliy  his  asalon.  Be* 
sides,  it  wss  well  known  to  hit  brethren,  that  he  was  no  orator — 
thst  it  WM  entirely  out  of  hit  line  to  make  speeches — that  he  was 
simply  en  humble  nuker  of  bookt--snd  that  this  slone  was  his  pro- 
fession. Therefore,  although  the  subject  end  the  occasion  were 
of  a  highly  prolific  churacter— tUll  he  should  not  attempt  a  speech 
for  if  he  ihould,  he  would  asaurcdly  find  himself  in  the  dilemma 
of  a  certain  Ma»BachuwttB  orator,  who,  while  addretting  a  public 
aticmblj,  unfortunately  loHt  the  thread  of  bit  ditcouno,  and, 
hrtitating  to  recover  liii  lost  ideas,  was  addressed  from  the  gal- 
lery by  a  raw  country  lad,  **  I  sny,  Mister,  I  guess  you*re  stuck  1** 
And  Mr.  Prctident  (added  Mr.  U.,  after  a  pause),  to  am  II 

The  most  remarkable  incident  of  the  occasion  was  the 
remarks  made  by  Washington  Irving,  probably  the  longest 
address  on  record  from  that  author. 

Mr.  Washington  Irring  being  called  upon  for  a  toast, 
rose  and  said,  that  he  meant  to  propose  the  health  of  an 
indiTidual  whom  ho  was  sure  all  present  would  delight  to 
honor— of  Samuel  Rogers,  the  \x)eL 

'*  Mr.  Irring  obserTed,  that  in  a  long  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Rogers,   he   had  ever  found  him   an   enlightened  and   liberal 
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friend  of  America  and  Americans.  Possessing  great  influence  in 
the  world  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts  in  Great  Britian,  from  his 
acknowledged  soundness  of  judgment  and  refinement  of  taste,  he 
had  often  exerted  it  in  the  kindnest  and  most  (gracious  manner,  in 
fostering,  encouraging  and  bringing  into  notice  the  talents  of 
youthful  American  artists.  He  had  also  manifested  on  all  occa- 
sions the  warmest  sympathy  in  the  success  of  American  writers, 
and  the  promptest  disposition  to  acknowledge  and  point  out  their 
merits.  I  am  led  to  these  remarks,"  added  Mr.  Irving,  '*  by  a  letter 
received  yesterday  from  Mr.  Rogers,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
a  volume  of  Halleck's  poems  which  I  had  sent  to  him,  and  expres- 
sing his  opinion  of  their  merits.*'  Mr.  Irving  here  read  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  letter: 

**  *  With  Mr.  Hal  leek's  poems,  I  was  already  acquainted — par- 
ticually  with  the  two  first  in  the  volume;  and  I  cannot  say  how 
much  I  admired  them  always.  They  are  better  than  anything  we 
can  do  just  now  on  our  side  the  Atlantic.  (Hear,  hear  1}  I  hope 
he  will  not  be  idle,  but  continue  long  to  delight  us.  When  he 
comes  here  again,  he  must  not  content  himself  with  looking  on  the 
outside  of  my  house,  as  I  am  told  he  did  once — but  knock  and 
ring,  and  ask  for  me  as  for  an  old  acquaintance.  (Cheers.)  1 
should  say,  indeed  if  I  am  here  to  be  found — for  if  he  or  you,  my 
dear  friends,  delay  your  coming  much  longer,  I  shall  have  no  hope 
of  seeing  either  of  you  on  this  side  the  grave.'  " 

**  (Mr.  Rogers  is  now  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  and  has  recently 
been  much  out  of  health.)"* 

Mr.  Irving  concluded  by  giving  as  a  toast : 
''Samuel  Rogers — the  friend  of  American  genius." 
In  looking  over  the  long  list  of  names  of  those  present 
at  this  festival,  I  do  not  find  one  who  still  survives  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  whose  toast 
on  that  occasion  was  as  follows  : 

By  C.  S.  Francis.  "The  author  of  'The  Linwoods  '— 
in  the  midst  of  the  bright  lights  around  us,  let  us  not  for- 
get those  at  home.*'j 

*Mr.  Rogers  died  in  1855,  at  the  as^  of  ninety-three, 
t  Referring  to  Catherine  M.  Sedgwick'a  new  book. 
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J.  S.  REDPIELD. 

A  nother  Veteran  of  the  Book  trade —  William  Gilmore  Simme 
and  hie  Romancee — Rufue  W,  OriewoUTe /riendljf  aid 
to  Authors — Edgar  Allan  Poe finds  a  Publisher — Red- 
field's  defense  of  Oriswold — **  Oive  these  young  Scrib- 
blers Jesse  " — Poe  tells  how  he  wrote  the  "  Raven  " — 
'*  Vou  have  more  Brass  in  New  York  than  we  in  Phil- 
delphia.^' 

A  NOTIIER  old-timo  publisher  whose  name  was  well- 
-^^  kuowQ  iu  the  book  world  fifty  years  ago,  still  lives, 
aud,  like  Mr.  Francis,  can  interest  his  hearers  with  accoauts 
of  the  notable  authors  ho  has  met  and  whose  literary  pro- 
ductions bore  his  imprint  as  publisher. 

I  refer  to  J.  S.  Uedfield,  whose  list  of  publications  at 
one  time  included  the  works  of  William  Oilmore  Simms, 
Alice  Cary,  Caroline  Cheesebro,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Cornelius 
Matthews  and  many  other  American  authors. 

Mr.  H(MltieId*s  editions  of  the  novels  of  William  Gilmoro 
Sin^n^,  then  the  most  noted  of  Southern  authors,  are  now 
jmbli-hid  by  A.  C.  ArraBtrong  &  Sons  in  seventeen  vol- 
unn*>.  Mr.  Ke<ltield  Kiy.s  that  twenty  years  bi»fore  he  knew 
Mr.  SiniiuM,  he  had  read  with  intense  interest  his  border 
stories,  •' V't  inasee,"  and  *•  (luy  Ki vers,"  also  **  The  Parti* 
han/*  and  (tther  of  hi.*<  Uevohitionarv  romances,  and  this 
reading  iniluencetl  )iim  to  undertake  the  republication  of 
the  works  of  that  notahle  novelist.  Edgar  Allen  Poe  iu  a 
revii'W  of  one  of  Mr.  Simms,  "  Martin  Euber,^'  thus  speaks 
of  that  author  as  a  writer  : 

'*TiK'  fiction  of  Mr.  Sirnma  gives  indicmtioo,  we  re  peat,  of  gcniui, 
and  that  of  uo  common  order.  Hnd  bo  been  even  a  Yank(H.\  this 
gt-niuii  would  have  been  rendered  immediately  maoifeat  to  hU 
countrymen,  but  unhappily  (perbapa)  be  waa  a  Southerner,  and 
united  tbe  Southern  pride — the  Southern  dialike  to  tlie  makipg  of 
25» 
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bargains — with  the  Southern  supineness  and  general  want  of  tact  in 
all  matters  relating  to  the  making  of  money.  His  book,  therefore, 
depended  entirely  upon  its  own  intrinsic  Talue  and  resoarcea,  but 
with  these  it  made  its  way  in  the  end. 

'*  The  intrinsic  value,*  consists:  first,  of  a  very  vigorous  imag- 
ination in  the  conception  of  the  story :  secondly,  in  artistic  skill 
manifested  in  its  conduct:  thirdly,  in  general  vigor,  life,  move- 
ment— the  whole  resulting  in  deep  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
reader.  These  high  qualities  Mr.  Simms  has  carried  with  bim  ia 
his  subsequent  books,  and  they  are  qualities  which,  above  all 
otheti^  the  fresh  and  vigorous  intellect  of  America  should  and 
does  esteem." 

Simms'  life  of  Oeneral  Francis  Mjurion^  a  work  of  great 
historic  value,  was  published  by  my  firm  and  alwaya  aold 
steadily  and  largely. 

Mr.  Bedfiold  was  the  first  New  York  publisher  for  Alice 
Gary.  A  volume  of  hor  poems  and  also  her  **  Gloremook  ** 
stories,  were  brought  to  him  by  Bufus  W.  Griswold,  who 
Mr.  Bedfield  says,  not  only  prepared  the  copy  for  the  press 
but  read  the  proofs,  and,  through  his  painstaking  attention, 
all  of  her  works  as  they  appeared  were  well  noticed  by  the 
press ;  thus  much  of  her  earlier  literary  reputation  was  due 
to  Dr.  Griswold 's  friendly  services. 

Among  other  of  Mr.  Kcd field's  authors  was  the  late 
Caroline  Cheesebro,  who  has  written  some  very  excellent 
books  now  out  of  print.  None  of  her  volumes  proved  com- 
mercially a  success,  although  she  ranked  well  among  the 
litterati  of  her  day.  Her  books  deserved  to  be  successful, 
but  literary  success  was  not  meted  out  to  her.  The  last 
two  productions  from  her  pen  were  published  by  my  firm. 

The  most  important  of  all  of  Mr.  Bed  field's  publica- 
tions, however  were  the  works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  It 
was  also  through  Dr.  Griswold  that  he  was  irduced  to 
undertake  the  publication  of  Poe's  works,  now  one  of  the 
most  popular  authors  of  the  day.  Dr.  Griswold  had 
offered  the  works  to  nearly  all  the  leading  publishers,  who 
declined  to  undertake  the  publication.    He  finally  persua- 
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dod  Mr.  Bedfield  to  try  tiM  experiment  of  isiuing  two 
Yolames  first,  which  were  published  and  had  a  fair  sale — 
then  the  third,  and  finally  the  fourth  Tolnme  were  added 
to  complete  the  works.  The  sale  reached  about  fifteen 
hundred  sets  every  year.  The  copyright  was  paid  at  first 
to  Mr.  Poe,  and  after  his  death  to  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs. 
Clemm,  who  received  the  copyright  on  several  editions. 
She  came  to  Mr.  Uedfield  one  day  in  a  great  strait — saying 
she  was  going  to  Baltimore  to  enter  a  home  for  aged 
females.  She  wanted  to  raise  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars, and  if  he  would  let  her  have  that  amount,  she  would 
relinquish  all  claims  to  copyright.  Mr.  Bedfield  hesitated 
at  first,  but  finally  yielded  to  her  importunities  and  paid 
her  the  money,  thus  becoming  owner  of  the  copyright  as 
well  as  8tereoty|)e  plates  of  Poe's  complete  works.  Mrs. 
Clemm  removed  to  Baltimore,  where,  soon  after,  she  died. 

Mr.  Redfield*s  successor,  the  late  W.  J.  Widdleton,  be- 
came the  owner  of  Poe*s  works,  and  subsequently  sold 
them  to  A.  C.  ArmHtrong  &  Son,  who  are  now  the  publish- 
ers of  a  new  and  revised  edition. 

Mr.  Ri'dfield  thinks  great  injustice  has  been  done  by 
C4*rtain  criticH  to  Hcv.  Dr.  Ciriswold,  in  reflecting  upon  him 
ad  PufV  bio'^raphtT. 

In  a  remit  letter  to  mo,  ho  says  :  "Griswold  never  re- 
ceived a  cent  for  his  labors.  Poe  named  him  as  his  liter- 
ary executor,  shortly  Ix^fure  ho  died,  although  they  had 
qtiarreled  not  long  l)ofore.  Oriswold's  labor  was  no  joke. 
Few  men  would  hove  undertaken  it  with  no  hope  of  reward. 
It  is  fii-Hhionable  now-a*<lavH  to  throw  mud  at  him.  Know- 
in^  a.4  I  (lid,  \h>\\\  of  the  men,  and  knowing  also  how  assid- 
uoumIv  (f rinwold  labore<l  to  luiy  everything  he  could  in  the 
biography  in  P(N>*ri  favor,  it  is  very  annoying  to  read  these 
things.  The  matter  of  the  biography  was  all  read  over  to 
me,  t4ilke<l  and  (lit»cuhM><l  l>oforo  printing,  and  I  know  he 
did  \\\A  lx*8t  to  *  net  down  naught  in  malice.'  He  was 
obliged,  as  ho  thought,  to  state  the  facts  in  all  casi*s,  and 
he  did  state  them,  favorably  as  he  could  to  Poe.     I  know 
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he  tried  to  do  so.  Now  he  is  accncied  eyerywhere  by  people 
who  know  nothing  about  it,  of  vilely  slandering  Poe.  I 
had  a  better  opportunity  than  anyone  else  to  know  all 
about  it,  and  I  know  he  did  not.  If  I  had  not  entirely 
rusted  out  of  the  use  of  the  pen,  I  should  like  to  write  a 
magazine  article  on  Oris  wold  and  Poe,  and  would  give 
these  young  scribblers  *  Jesse/  who  are  so  fond  of  throw- 
ing mud  at  Griswold  and  lauding  Poe." 

Another  author  on  Mr.  Bedfield's  list  was  Cornelius 
Matthews,  who  was  the  editor  in  connection  with  the  late 
Evert  A.  Duyckinck,  of  a  literary  magazine  of  consider- 
able merit  called  ^^  Ardurus,  a  journal  of  Books  and  Opin- 
ion," in  which  appeared  his  "  Career  of  Puffer  Hopkins," 
afterwards  published  ia  book  form.  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
said  at  the  time,  of  "  Arcturus" :  "It  is  decidedly  the  very 
best  magazine  in  some  respects  ever  published  in  the 
United  States."  Mr.  Matthews  also  was  the  author  of  some 
well*written  works  of  fiction  and  Indian  legendary  lore. 

Mr.  Matthews  knew  Mr.  Poe  very  well,  was  a  personal 
friend,  and  often  saw  him  at  his  editorial  rooms,  as  well  as 
at  his  city  residence  and  his  home  in  Fordham,  of  which 
the  following  interesting  account  is  given  mo  in  a  recent 
letter  received  from  him. 

V  >l(  *  4t  4t  4t 

"On  the  next  occasion  the  author  of  the  *Eue 
Morgue,^  appeared  in  a  different  light.  It  was  at  the  bed- 
side of  his  wife  Virginia,  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Clemm,  then  lying  very  sick  in  their  chambers  on  East 
Broadway.  His  bearing  was  brave,  sympathetic  and  affec- 
tionate, that  of  the  gentleman  in  grief." 

"My  next  interview  with  this  singular  genius  had  a  less 
serious  complexion.  He,  now  a  widower,  settled  in  a  little 
cottage  on  the  rocks  at  Fordham,  just  across  Harlem 
Bridge.  There  was  quite  a  little  party  gathered  to  take 
tea  with  Poe  and  his  mother-in-law  and  aunt,  Mrs.  Clemm. 
When  we  were  summoned  into  the  supper-room  we  found 
to  the  open-eyed  wonder  of  the  company,  the  floor  laid 
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with  a  brand-new  rag  carpet,  an  ample  table,  snmptnons 
with  delicacies,  and  Mrs.  Glemm  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
decanting,  from  a  new  silver-plated  urn,  amber  coffee,  which 
glowed  as  it  fell  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun.  All  this 
was  in  strong  contravention  of  Poe's  proclaimed  abject  pov- 
erty, unless  observers  had  brought  to  mind  that  the  equi- 
page represented  in  part  of  the  proceeds  of  a  libel  suit 
collected  by  the  poet  in  the  previous  week  from  Hiram 
Fuller,  editor  of  the  Evening  Mirror.  Wo  walked  about 
the  roads  after  supper  discoursing  on  one  subject  and  an- 
other, in  which  the  poet  took  part,  confining  himself  as 
usual  to  abstract  subjects  and  analytic  disquisitions.  Much 
as  he  had  traveled,  and  much  as  ho  must  have  seen,  I  never 
heard  an  anecdote  nor  personal  trait  nor  incident  or  cir- 
cumstance having  any  color  in  it  as  introduced  by  hisL'^ 

** Another  occasion  in  keeping  with  Poe's  character  was 
an  encounter  with  him  at  the  old  Olympic  Theatre  (Mitch- 
vWe),  emerging  from  which  together  after  the  play,  he 
invited  me  to  join  him  in  a  stroll  down  Broadway.  We 
had  reached  a  lamp-post  at  the  foot  of  the  City  Hall  Park, 
then  standing  on  the  site  of  the  present  post-oflSce.  He 
brought  up  along  side  of  the  post,  and  embracing  it  par- 
tially, proceeded  to  give  mc^  the  history  of  the  **  Raven," 
which  wa8  then  beginning  to  command  attention  in  the 
literary  world.  The  explanation  was  substantially  this  : 
That  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  write  a  poem  that 
should  he  popular,  he  took  into  account  these  conditions. 
Fir9t.  it  mu8t  bo  of  such  length  as  to  be  embraced  at  one 
reading.  Secondly,  it  must  be  serious  and  sentimental, 
rather  than  light  '  nd  romantic.  To  this  end  also,  the 
mea^^ure  should  be  rather  long  than  short.  In  the  next 
place,  it  must  have  a  refrain  melodious  and  mournful.  The 
word  po  choflcn'was  "Nevermore,"  beyond  which  in  the 
qualities  required,  no  word  in  the  language  could  go. 
Read  the  "  Raven,"  and  you  will  find  all  these  ingredients 
and  essentials  faithfully  provided.  And  now,  continued 
Mr.  Matthews,  we  have  announced  but  not  builded  a  menu* 
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ment  to  be  erected  in  Oentral  Park^  to  ''  That  illostrioni 
poet,  Edgar  Allan  Poe/' 

Among  the  amusing  anecdotes  connected  with  the  book 
trade,  Mr.  Redfield  relates  the  following : 

Some  of  the  older  members  of  the  trade  will  haye  plea- 
sant remembrances  of  the  late  John  Doyle,  an  Irish 
Gatholic  publisher  and  bookseller,  who  did  business  in  the 
city  for  many  years.  He  was  a  good  deal  of  a  wag  and 
was  Tery  fond  of  a  joke,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  get  ahead  of 
him.  When  he  and  Mayor  Harper  met,  the  sparks  used  to 
fly.  At  a  trade-sale  in  Boston  years  ago,  which  was  at- 
tended generally  by  the  booksellers,  Doyle  among  the  rest, 
the  invoice  of  J.  B.  Lippincott,  was  begun  with  some  very 
elegant  family  Bibles,  in  superb  binding,  and  heayily-gilt 
clasps.  Some  one  bid  three  dollars  a  piece.  '^  Why,  gentle- 
men,'' said  Lippincott's  representative,  'Hhese  clasps 
alone  on  this  Bible  cost  five  dollars.^'  Doyle  was  sitting 
directly  in  front  of  the  auctioneer's  stand.  He  got  up  and 
examined  the  Bible  and  stamps,  and  says :  '^  Why,  Mr. 
Lippincott,  we  can  buy  such  stamps  as  these  in  New  York 
for  two  dollars  and  a  half !''  ''  Yes,  Mr.  Doyle,"  was  the 
reply,  '*  but  you  know,  you  have  more  irojfs  in  New  York 
than  we  have  in  Philadelphia."  The  roar  that  shook  that 
salesroom  made  the  welkin  ring,  and  Doyle  subsided. 


DANIEL  BIXBY. 

A  Publisher  can  keep  a  Hotel — A  famous  literary  Resort — 
Fenimore  Cooper^s  city  Home — Fitz  Greene  Hdlleck^ 
and  the  Astors — Interesting  Letter  to  Bixby — He  meets 
London  Celebrities — *^You  see  him  before  you  now^^ 
— Bixby^s  quiet  Retirement, 

T^HE  problem  was  solved  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  that 
-^     a  good  man  could  publish  good  books,  and  also  keep 
a  good  hotel. 

Daniel  Bixby  had  twenty-two  years'  experience  in  the 
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bookselling  business  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  before  he 
removed  to  New  York.  While  a  bookseller  in  the  former 
place  he  published  Cousin's  **  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful/' 
Southoy's  '*  Ohronicles  of  the  Cid/'  Goethe's  "  Correspon- 
dence with  a  Child  "and  ''Faust/' the  last  named  from  the 
prose  translation  of  Abraham  Hayward,  whose  recent  death 
in  London  at  an  advanced  age»  has  been  widely  noted. 
This  edition  is  now  published  by  James  &  Osgood  ft  Co., 
and  I  believe  is  the  only  prose  translation  of  that  great 
German  writer. 

I  once  asked  Mr.  Bixby  how  he  came  to  begin  the  pub- 
lication of  snch  choice  books  in  a  country  town. 

He  replied,  that  his  own  tastes  were  in  that  direction, 
and  that  he  had  some  literary  friends,  who  wanted  him  to 
publish  something  that  no  other  bookseller  had  done  or 
would  do. 

The  publication  of  those  volumes  was  so  sucoessful,  that 
he  determined  to  remove  to  New  York,  and  continue  the 
publishing  business  on  a  larger  scale. 

Removing  to  the  city  and  not  finding  a  suitable  location 
Mr.  Bixbv  was  offered  at  a  great  bargain  the  lease  of  a 
hotel  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Park  Place,  and,  al- 
though he  had  no  exjHjrience  whatever  in  that  line,  ho  ac- 
cepteil  the  offer  with  the  determination  to  make  it  not  only 
a  go(Ki  lioted  but  an  inviting  resort  for  his  bookselling 
friendH. 

Bixby 's  Hotel,  as  many  of  my  readers  will  remember, 
bc*came  the  favorite  resort  of  publishers,  booksellers  and 
authors.  Often  in  the  large  parlors  of  the  hotel,  many  of 
the  literary  celebrities  would  congregate  to  discuss  the 
topics  of  the  day. 

Among  others,  J.  Fcnimore  Cooper,  Fitz  Greene  Hal- 
leck,  I^lph  Waldo  Emerson,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  George  P.  Morris,  N.  P.  Willis,  Bayard 
Taylor,  Rufus  Griswold,  and  Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary,  the 
latter  three  residing  there  during  the  first  year  of  Mr. 
Bixby's  hotel  experience. 
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J.  Fenimore  Cooper  was  a  very  peculiar  man  about  his 
hotel  accommodations.  His  son-in-law,  Henry  F.  Phinney 
— afterwards  of  the  firm  of  Ivison  &  Phinney — called  one 
day  to  see  Mr.  Bixby  concerning  accommodations  for  his 
father-in-law,  who,  he  said,  was  a  very  difficult  person 
to  suit  when  away  from  home,  because  of  his  exacting 
requirements.  Mr.  Bixby  told  Mr.  Phinney  that  when 
Mr.  Cooper  came  to  his  hotel,  his  own  room  would  always 
be  at  his  disposal,  so  that  he  could  always  depend  on  hav* 
ing  the  same  apartments.  Mr.  Cooper  always  felt  at  home 
at  Bixby's  Hotel,  and  his  presence  there  was  pleasant,  agree- 
able, and  delightful.  He  received  many  calls  from  the  lit- 
terati  of  New  York  and  vicinity  soon  as  his  arrival  in  the 
city  became  known. 

When  Hawthorne  came  there  he  was  generally  accom- 
panied by  either  W.  D.  Ticknor  or  James  T.  Fields.  He 
left  Bixby^s  Hotel  on  the  morning  of  his  departure  for 
Europe  to  assume  the  lucrative  position  of  United  States 
Consul  at  Liverpool,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by 
his  classmate  at  college,  Franklin  Pierce,  then  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Fitz  Greene  Halleck  was  a  constant  guest  and  was  very 
fond  of  that  part  of  the  city.  Every  day  after  breakfast, 
and  again  after  dinner  at  the  hotel,  he  would  go  down  to 
Bowling  Green,  there  to  meet  his  old  acquaintances.  At 
that  time  he  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Astor  Library, 
and  always  spoke  very  kindly  of  its  founder,  and  of  his  son, 
William  B.  Astor,  and  in  the  warmest  terms  of  the  pleas- 
ant relations  they  held  towards  each  other. 

Mr.  Bixby  remained  in  the  locality  referred  to,  nine 
years,  when  he  removed  his  hotel  up  town  to  the  comer  of 
Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street.  Mr.  Halleck's  homo  at 
that  time  was  in  Guilford,  Connecticut,  and  that  he  did  not 
take  readily  to  Mr.  Bixby's  change  of  locality  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  letter,  of  which  Mr.  Bixby  has  favored 
me  with  a  copy. 
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<*Oalldroid,  ConiMcHcttt, 
«« May  8rd,  18^ 
<<1It  Dbab  Mb.  Biibt: 

*'  Oq  my  returo  home  I  am  favored  with  the  droular  annoiinc- 
log  your  iatentioQ  of  taking  for  your  eatabllshment  a  more  ariato- 
cratic  potitioo,  and  placing  it  among  the  '  Upper  ten/  I  take 
pleasure  for  yimr  sake  in  congratulating  yon  upon  this  remoTal, 
and  I  hope  and  trust  that  it  will  be  adTaatageooa  to  you  In  all 
respecta.  Still,  for  my  own  sake,  I  cannot  but  regret  It,  for  I  fear 
that  you  will  be  too  far  'up'  for  my  purpose  while  I  am  a Tisitor 
In  your  city,  and  I  am  certain  to  be  the  loser  of  a  good  home 
which  your  old  and  favorite  house  has  so  often  and  so  agreeably 
proved  itself  to  be  for  me  during  the  seven  or  eight  years  past 

**  The  experience  of  our  late  friend,  Mr.  Cooper,  the  novelist, 
which  preceded  mine,  enabled  him  to  recommend  It  highly  to  me, 
and  he  aii  you  know  had  a  very  high  standard  of  domestic  eom« 
fort,  and  never  willingly  overpraised  anything;  and  my  own  ei- 
perience  has  most  pleasantly  oontlrmed  his  opinion  of  Its  merits. 

'*  Allow  we  to  add  that  I  feel  greatly  indebted  to  your  per- 
sonal courtesy,  for  frequent  introductions  to  the  gentlemen,  your 
guests,  among  whom  I  am  now  proud  to  number  many  of  my  moat 
valuable  acq uaio lances. 

'*  Itepeating  best  wishes  for  your  perfect  success  in  your  new 
enterprise  1  beg  you  to  believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 

••Truly  yours, 

•*  Fm  Obbbnb  ITallbob.** 

In  1^1,  tho  yoar  after  Mr.  Bixby's  publication  of 
ILivwani's  "  Fanst,"  he  took  with  him  to  London,  a  letter  of 
intrtMlnction  from  Charles  Sumner,  to  tho  translator.  Mr. 
Iliivwani  received  him  very  cordially,  introducing  him  to 
many  distinfrniahad  persona,  among  others,  the  banker  poet, 
Rogers,  who  entertained  Mr.  Bixby  at  breakfast. 

On  another  occaaion,  Mr.  Bixby  called  with  the  cele- 
brated publinher,  Henry  U.  Bohn,  with  whom  he  had 
long  been  on  friendly  terms.  Tho  latter  w:ia  very  anx* 
ions  to  meet  George  Bancroft,  then  representing  the 
United  Statoa  at  the  court  of  St.  James.  Mr.  Bixby 
intriNiuced  the  publisher  to  the  historian  and  diplomat 
The  visit  was  a  memorable  one,  aa  Mr.  Bixby  met  there 
limllam  and  Aliaon,  the  great  hiatoriBna,  and  alao  bad  the 
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good  fortnne  to  see  the  original  manuscript  of  Woodfall's 
**  Junius/*  which  the  publisher's  grandson  had  brought  with 
him  to  show  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  these  pages,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  were  examined  with  curious  interest 

Soon  after  James  Russell  Lowell  was  appointed  United 
States  Minister  to  Qreat  Britain,  Mr.  Bixby  called  upon  him 
with  a  note  of  introduction  from  a  mutual  friend.  Mr.  Low- 
ell during  their  conversation  said  to  Mr.  Bixby,  **  There  was 
a  gentleman  of  your  name  who  published  Hayward's  tran- 
slation of  Faust,  in  Lowell,  forty  years  ago,  whom  I  would 
Tcry  much  like  to  meet,  to  thank  him  for  the  good 
work  he  did  to  the  literary  world  at  that  time,  in  bringing 
out  that  volume.— " Well,''  replied  Mr.  Bixby,  "if  it 
would  prove  any  gratification  to  you  to  meet  that  gentle- 
men, you  see  him  before  you  now." 

Mr.  Bixby  has  resided  in  quiet  retirement  for  many 
years,  at  the  New  York  Hotel,  in  this  city>  spending  his 
summer  months,  however,  in  Europe. 


XL. 
RICHARD  HENRY  STODDARD. 

Mary  JtuMell  MitfortTs  Dribuie-- Writes /or  Jack  Dowt^ 
ing'n  •*  Thrfr'—Finth  a  Friend  in  JVI  P.  Willis-- 
Meets  a  Friend  in  Bayard  Taylor — **  I  am  he  ** — "  My 
name  is  Stoddard'' — Stoildard  receives  his  first  Ten 
DitUars — Prints  a  Book  and  sells  two  Copies — Baron 
Ilumholdt  and  Bayard  Taylor — Ixtves  and  Heroines 
of  the  Poets— Olii^r  B.  Bunreand  "  DonW*—  Wittiest 
Woman  in  America — Distinguished  Compliment  from 
Bryant—The  Wife  of  a  Pt>et. 


I 


\  one  of  Miiry  Rusdcll  Mitford's  lottora  to  the  late 
.T;iim*««  T.  KioUirt,  she  8uv8  :  *'  Mr.  Stoddard  is  one  of  the 
jKH'ts  of  whom  America  may  wcH  bo  proud."*  This  was 
haul  fiiori*  than  thirty  years  ago,  soon  after  Ticknor,  Kecd 
it  FioMh  had  published  his  first  volume  of  poems.  America 
IX  prniid  of  Mr.  St04i<lard*s  poetical  talentfi,  and  no  critic  of 
aiithnrity  will  (h*ny  that  that  writer  possesses  the  true  po- 
etic ;:ift  of  imaginative  conipoRition. 

lit '^rininn^  at  an  early  a<^e  to  write  verses,  his  flrst  printed 
roiitril»utioii  in  rhyme  ap|H^an»<i  in  1843,  when  about  nine- 
teen vr.ir:*  old,  in  the  Hover,  a  literary  pajwr,  edited  by 
Seba  Smith,  himself  a  poet, — author  of   "Pocahontas/' 

***  I  (lined,  the  other  day,  with  dear  old  Mim  Mitford,  who 
h<i«   vmir  hotik;  but  it  in  alwavff  Irnt  to  K>tnf*lKNlv  or  other  and 

m  m 

}:k<-<l  Ity  nil.  which  Khoiild  rncoiirnf^c  you,  fi»r  their  iuiiffment  oo 
you*  ii'M-mH.  is  like  that  of  posterity.** — Bayard  Taylifr*§  Letter  to 
au^ldard. 

IW61 
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published  about  that  time  by  Harper  ft  Brothers.  (Mr. 
Smith  is  better  known  as  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
"  Major  Jack  Downing  Letters,"  which  were  so  famous  forty 
years  ago,  and  of  which  Lord  Brougham  once  said  :  '*  The 
Jack  Downing  humor  is  the  irony  of  a  statesman/*)*  Mr. 
Stoddard  says,  Mr.  Smith  was  a  success  as  a  delineator  of 
Yankee  humor  but  the  Rover  was  not. 

Soon  after  this  Mr.  Stoddard  took  to  N.  P.  Willis  a  few 
manuscript  poems,  and  asked  if  he  would  be  kind  enough 
to  read  them  and  write  his  opinion.  Some  weeks  later  the 
young  poet  called  at  the  ofiSce  of  the  Home  Journal^  where 
he  found  a  note  from  Mr.  Willis,  which  read  as  follows  : 
'^I  should  think  the  writer  of  those  poems  had  genius 
enough  to  make  a  reputation.  Pruning,  trimming  and 
condensing  is  necessary  to  make  them  what  they  should 
be  ;  the  same  labor  was  necessary  to  Lord  Byron's  genius, 
and  that  of  Tom  Moore.  It  is  hard  work  to  do,  but  well 
paid  when  done.'* 

These  words  were  the  first  real  encouragement  that  he 
had  ever  received,  and  Mr.  Stoddard  further  says,  that  no 
young  person  possessing  any  kind  of  talent  ever  appealed 
to  N.  P.  Willis  without  receiving  aid  and  encouragement. 
When  Bayard  Taylor,  who  was  always  a  favorite  with  Mr. 
Willis,  returned  from  Europe,  the  first  time,  he  took  the 
letters  which  he  had  written  to  a  Philadelphia  paper  to 
Wiley  &  Putnam  to  publish  in  book  form,  j  nd  that  firm 
agreed  to  do  so,  provided  Mr.  Willis  would  write  an  intro- 
duction for  the  same,  and  this  secured  the  publication  of 
''  Views  Afoot.'' 

Not  long  after  this,  young  Stoddard  sent  some  verses 
to  Mrs.  C.  M.  Kirkland,  who  had  just  become  editor  of  the 
Union  Magazine^  and  in  that  she  published  the  second 

*  A  humorous  volume  of  Yankee  sketches  by  the  same  author, 
entitled,  **  Wuy  Down  East/*  was  published  b^  Derby  &  Jackson 
in  1855.  Mr.  Smith  also  subsequently  publislied  on  his  own 
account,  **  My  Thirty  Years  out  of  the  United  States  Senate  ** — by 
Jack  Downing. 
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poem  ho  oTcr  had  printei.  Mr.  Stoddard  spoaka  of  Mrs. 
Kirkland  with  much  feeling,  as  she  was  very  kind  to  him, 
placing  her  library  at  his  disposal  and  aiding  him  by  sug- 
gestion and  advice  which  proved  of  great  value  to  him  in 
those  early  days  of  his  literary  struggles. 

When  Mr.  Stoddard  visited  her  on  one  occasion,  she 
showed  him  the  manuscript  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe's'^Hlar 
lume  "  and  asked  him  to  read  it,  and  give  his  opinion. 
After  complying  with  her  request,  he  told  her,  he  could  not 
understand  it.  She  said  that  it  had  been  offered  for  pub- 
lication in  the  "  Union  Magazins/*  but  that  it  would  be 
returned  to  its  author.  In  1848,  Mrs.  Kirkland  went  to 
Europe*  leaving  the  Magazine  in  charge  of  Bayard  Taylor. 
She  told  Mr.  Sioddard,  that  during  her  absence,  he  had 
better  call  upon  the  latter,  as  he  would  be  sure  to  like 
him. 

Mr.  Stoddard  did  not  delay  in  complying  with  that 
friendly  lady's  suggestion,  and  with  the  following  result. 

**The  first  time  I  ever  set  foot  in  ao  editorial  office  was  the 
day  I  nought  Bayard  Taylor  in  the  editorial  room  of  the  Trilmne. 
If  it  had  occurred  a  few  years  later  I  should  write  editorial  rooms; 
but  fit  thnt  time  a  single  room  had  to  suffice  for  all  the  c^litort 
and  repiirterH,  and  a  shabby  old  room  it  was.  My  recollection  is 
that  it  was  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Tribune  Building,  which  then, 
as  now.  was  set  apart  for  the  com jiosi tors,  and  that  when  I  reached 
it,  after  climbing  several  pairs  of  dark  stairs,  I  suw  a  score  or 
mon*  i>f  tlieM;  din^^y  men  of  letters  working  at  their  cases.  I  askcii 
for  Mr.  Tnylor,  and  was  directed  to  two  desks,  place<l  back  i^ 
bark,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  littered  over  with  books 
and  iMfX'rs,  ikmih,  ink,  and  pa|)er,  a  paste-pot,  and  a  large  pair  of 
shears.  At  their  di'sks,  faring  each  other,  sat  two  men,  whose 
beads  were  l>ent  down  over  what  they  were  writing.  *Is  Mr. 
Bayard  Tnylor  here  V  I  asked,  and  the  man  who  was  farthest 
from  me  l(»oked  up,  and  said,  *I  am  here.*  *My  name  is  Stod- 
dard,* I  replied,  '  and  I  have  come  to  see  if  you  can  use  in  the 
VmitfH  Magatitu  ' — I  named  something  of  mine  which  Mrs.  Kirk. 

^  See  anU,  p.  580. 
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land  had  left  in  his  hands  before  her  departure  for  Europe,  or 
which  I  had  sent  to  him  as  the  then  occupant  of  her  chair  edito- 
rial, and  was  gratified  to  learn  that  he  not  only  could,  but  would, 
use  that  immortal  production,  and  very  speedily.  My  impression 
is  that  he  rose  from  his  desk  when  he  answered  my  question,  for 
I  have  a  vision  of  him  as  he  was  then,  before  me  now.  lie  was 
larger  than  I,  somewhat  tall,  indeed,  with  an  erect  figure,  a  look 
of  activity  and  manliness,  a  roman,  or  rather  aquiline,  nose,  thin 
nostrils,  tender,  loving  eyes,  and  the  dark,  ringleted  hair  which  I 
had  always  associated  with  the  head  o^  a  poet — a  remembrance, 
no  doubt,  of  the  portraits  of  Byron.  What  he  said  must  have 
been  very  kind,  for  it  went  straight  to  my  heart.  I  needed  a 
friend,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  found  one 

**  There  is  a  critical  period  in  the  career  of  most  men  of  letters, 
upon  which  much  in  their  after  life  depends.  I  had  readied  such 
a  period  when  I  met  Bayard  Taylor,  and  from  that  day  my  life, 
which  had  gone  on  darkling  like  an  underground  river,  flashed  out 
into  the  sunshine  with  a  jubilant  song. 

**  It  was  understood  between  Bayard  Taylor  and  myself,  that  we 
were  to  meet  as  often  as  possible,  which,  under  the  circumstances 
wherein  we  found  ourselves,  was  not  likely  to  be  more  than  once 
or  twice  a  week.  He  had  his  daily  work  to  do,  and  I  had  mine, 
for  to  neither  had  fate  granted  the  ripe,  poetic  leisure  that  he 
craved.  There  was  one  night  in  the  week  which  both  could  call 
his  own  (Saturday  night),  and  when  that  came  we  were  sure  to 
spend  it  together.  What  did  we  do,  and  what  did  we  say,  on 
those  ambrosial  nights  ?  Our  doing  was  mostly  confined  to  the 
smoking  of  indifferent  cigars,  our  talking  was  entirely  confined  to 
literature,  to  the  books  that  we  were  reading,  and  the  poems  that 
we  were  writing.  We  were  young,  we  were  simple,  and  we  were 
very  enthusiastic.  Different  in  many  things,  we  were  alike  in  our 
love  of  poetry,  and  in  our  belief  that  we  were  poets.  At  any  rate, 
I  was  sure  that  Bayard  Taylor  was  a  poet,  who  had  written  nobly, 
and  would  write  more  nobly  still.  I  felt  a  fresh  intellectual  growth 
in  him  every  time  we  met,  and  every  new  poem  of  his  that  he  read 
to  me,  was  more  wonderful  than  the  last.  I  looked  up  to  Bayard 
Taylor  then,  as  I  had  never  looked  up  to  man  before,  and  as  I 
have  never  looked  up  to  man  since.  He  knew  more  than  I  knew, 
not  merely  of  the  world  of  men,  in  which  he  mingled  and  I  did 
not;  but  in  the  world  of  books,  wherein  he  was  more  largely  and 
more  carefully  read  than  I.     He  was  comparatively  learned  when 
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I  WM  ibtolately  ignorant  I  compared  my  Terse  with  his  Terse, 
and  alwsys  to  the  diMdvantsge  of  my  own.  There  wss  %  splen* 
dor  and  s  grandeur  in  what  he  wrote,  a  wild,  stormy  music  in  hit 
rhythm,  and  a  sense  of  magnitlcence  in  his  color,  which  I  was 
hopeless  of  attaining.  Beyond  all  other  qualities,  I  admired  hii 
originality  and  imagination.  I  nerer  think  of  those  Saturday 
nights  in  Bayard  Taylor's  sky-parlor  in  Murray  Street,  without  re- 
calling Cowlvy*s  noble  poem  on  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Harrey, 
particularly  the  fifth  and  eighth  stansas: 

**  *  Say,  for  you  saw  us,  ye  immortal  lights, 
How  oft  unwearied  haye  we  spent  the  nights, 
Till  the  Lydttan  stars,  so  famed  for  loTe, 

Wondered  at  ns  from  above. 
We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  in  lusts,  or  wine, 

But  search  of  deep  philosophy. 

Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry, 
Arts  which  I  lored,  for  they,  my  friend,  were  thine.* 

**  My  feeling  for  Bayard  Taylor,  and  our  common  feeling  for 
poetry,  inspired  me  at  this  time  to  add  what  I  thought  was  a  son- 
net to  my  wortlilcss  rhymes.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  we  were 
squires  of  poesy,  behind  the  belted  knights,  whose  prowess  fired 
us  to  do  what  noble  deeds  remained.*'* 

Mr.  Stoddard  hnd  contributed  some  poems  to  the 
Union  Mngmine^  and  wanting  somo  money,  called  on  Israel 
Post,  the  publimlicr,  and  received  ten  dollars,  which  was 
the  first  money  he  hud  ever  received  for  his  literary  work. 

In  the  full  of  1848,  Mr.  Stoddard  collected  tho  various 
poi>m>}  he  hud  written  for  the  Knickerbocker  and  other 
m;iL'a%ino.4  and  had  them  printed  in  a  little  volume  called 
"  Fo«»t  Printfi,''  which  readied  the  extraordinary  sale  of /too 
copi^n!  After  which  the  limited  edition  which  was  printed 
at  tiio  yoiin^  author's  expense  was  committed  by  him  to 
the  flanieH  except  one  copy,  which  ho  still  retains  as,  he 
auys,  a  monument  of  his  youthfnl  indiscretion. 

*  From  recollections  of  Bayard  Taylor,  contributed  to  the  New 
York  IruUpmdmt^hj  B.  IL  Stoddard. 
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In  1853,  Mr.  Stoddard  was  appointed  to  a  position  in 
the  Custom  House  through  the  influence  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne^  who  had  recommended  the  appointment.  This 
was  during  the  administration  of  Hawthorne's  friend, 
President  Pierce, — which  position  he  held  for  seventeen 
years,  writing  continually  during  that  period  for  magazines 
and  papers. 

Mr.  Stoddard's  next  book  was  the  Life  of  Baron  Hum- 
boldt, who  had  recently  died. 

Mr.  Garleton,  the  publisher,  engaged  him  to  write  it, 
but  on  condition  that  Bayard  Taylor  should  write  the  intro- 
duction, the  latter  not  only  being  a  friend  of  Baron  Hum- 
boldt's, but  at  that  time  already  something  of  a  traveler 
himself.  For  this  work  Mr.  Stoddard  received  six  hun- 
dred dollars,  the  largest  amount  he  had  ever  received  for 
any  literary  work.  The  book  was  a  successful  undertaking, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  Bayard  Taylor's  introduction,  as  the 
country  booksellers  sold  it  for  Taylor's  Life  of  Humboldt 

In  the  year  1860,  Mr.  Stoddard  prepared  for  my  firm 
a  large  and  attractive  volume,  entitled  '^  The  Loves  and 
Heroines  of  the  Poets,"  which  consisted  of  biographical 
sketches,  pertinent  to  the  subject.  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  in 
a  notice  of  the  book  said,  ''It  is  a  happy  thought  happily 
realized  ;"  and  Mr.  Bryant  also  said,  ''  Mr.  Stoddard  has 
admirably  executed  his  task  in  exery  respect" 

The  volume  was  illustrated  with  elegant  steel  portraits. 
It  was  suggested  by  me  to  Mr.  Stoddard,  who  afterwards 
concluded  to  extend  the  plan  of  the  work  beyond  that  pro- 
posed, inducing  him  to  make  a  collection  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish poets,  the  beginning  of  a  library  of  English  poetry, 
which  is  said  to  be  a  very  good  one  for  an  American  scholar 
to  possess.  From  this  library  he  prepared  the  beautiful 
volume  entitled  *'  Madrigals  from  the  Old  English  Poets." 

Mr,  W.  J.  Linton,  the  artist,  who  has  been  connected 
with  Mr.  Stoddard  in  making  one  of  these  collections,  Mr. 
Stoddard  considers  a  remarkable  man, — a  genius  in  art  Lud 
literature. — He  also  looks  upon  Mr.  Oliver  B.  Bunco  as  the 
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most  admirable  book-maker  he  ever  knew^  whose  exquisite 
literary  tastes^  tact  and  adaptations  he  considers  most  re- 
markable. 

Mr.  Banoe  would  no  doubt  say  in  reply  to  any  such 
praise  as  this,  "  Don't  T* 

The  Bric-a-Brac  Series,  of  which  Mr.  Stoddard  is  edi- 
tor, was  projected  by  the  late  Blair  Scribner.  It  is  com- 
pleted in  ten  volumes,  and  published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Souis,  proving  a  great  literary  success,  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  volumes  having  been  sold^  and  for  which  literary 
work  he  has  already  received  a  liberal  sum. 

Mr.  Stoddard  has  been  on  familiar  terms  with  most  of 
the  literary  people  of  the  day  ;  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  Gary  Sisters  soon  after  their  arrival  in  New  York. 
Alice  Gary  be  considered  a  natural  bom  poet — she  wrote 
very  rapidly,  and  entirely  from  feeling.  She  onoe  said  to 
him,  that  she  frequently  wrote  two  or  three  poems  a  day, 
and  without  correction.  She  had  an  instinctive  genius 
which  art  would  have  made  a  great  deal  of ;  the  very  want 
of  art  and  the  natural  feeling  that  her  poems  expressed 
mudc  them  so  popular,  with  that  large  class  of  readers 
with  whom  poetry  is  a  feeling  and  not  an  art.  The  tender- 
ness and  the  pathos  contained  in  them  went  right  home  to 
simple  ])o<)pIo,  and  this  accounts,  Mr.  Stoddard  thinks,  for 
the  comniercittl  success  of  her  published  volumes. 

Mr.  Stoddard  thinks  Phoebe  Gary  the  best  parodist 
that  America  ever  produced. 

lie  says  her  parodies  were  sometimes  superior  to  the  orig- 
inal Bayurd  Taylor  wrote  a  Galifornia  ballad  called 
'*Manuehi/'and  she  parodied  it  as  ''Martha  Hopkins."  The 
merit  of  her  parody  was  not  merely  that  she  paraphrased 
the  text  of  the  author  comically,  but  that  for  every  serious 

*  A  little  hrorhure,  jiint  pabliiihed  by  D.  Appleton  A  Co., 
entitl<rd  **  DonX*^  of  which  Mr.  Bunce  is  author:  more  than  fifty 
thouMDd  copies  have  been  told.  Mr.  Bunce  is  also  the  author  of 
**  lUcbelor  Bruff/*  a  cbanninf?  little  volume  of  etaayi — aod  *'  My 
Uooaei*'  an  ideal  volume,  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Bons. 
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situation  in  his  poem  she  found  a  corresponding  comical 
one.  Mr.  Taylor  was  very  much  complimented  by  this 
parody,  as  he  should  have  been.  Mr.  Stoddard  says  he 
never  knew  her  equal  among  women,  as  to  wit.  She  had  both 
humor  and  wit.  The  quality  of  her  wit  was  like  that  of 
Douglas  Jerrold,  with  the  difference,  that  his  was  light- 
ning that  flushed  and  killed  his  victim,  whereas  hers,  though 
equally  instantaneous,  was  the  summer  heat  lightning  that 
did  no  harm.     It  was  just  the  same  flash. 

Probably  the  very  last  letter  ever  written  by  Mr.  Bryant 
was  to  bis  friend  Stoddard,  and  it  is  produced  here  as  an 
evidence  of  the  painstaking  kindness  of  Mr.  Bryant. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  having  received  from  Mr.  Stod- 
dard, a  poem  of  which  his  opinion  was  asked,  Mr.  Bryant 
wrote  the  following  reply,  still  showing  the  same  friendly 
interest  as  he  did  when  he  had  looked  over  the  manuscripts 
of  Dana  and  Uillhouse,  his  willingness  to  serve  a  brother 
poet : 

'*Ro8lyn,  May  27tb,  1878, 

'*I  like  your  poem  much,  and  am  charmed  with  its  beautiful 
ending.  You  usk  for  my  criticism.  It  will  not  be  of  much  vahie; 
but  since  you  desire  it,  I  will  point  out  a  few  places  where  I  would 
make  a  ch.inge  if  I  were  the  author. 

**  Stanza  III.  *  Their  hearts  rebellious  cried' — an  unpleastiot 
inversion  if  *  rebellious '  be  an  adjective,  and  not  very  good  gram- 
mar if  it  be  an  abvcrb.     *  Rebelling'  would  be  better,  mejudice. 

**  Stanza  V.  Two  *  fors  '  in  two  successive  lines. 

**  Stanza  VI.  *  And  other  horsemen  ' — if  for  *  other  '  one  were 
to  substitute  some  adjective  in  the  comparative  degree,  as  *  fiercer  ' 
it  would  give  the  passage  more  force. 

** Stanza  X.  *  Would  never  have  permitted  it  so  long'  seems 
to  me  prosaic. 

'*  Stanza  XIII.  *  Such  strength  as  you  displayed.'  *  Displayed,' 
for  *  put  forth  '  or  some  such  word  is  not  quite  right. 

**  Stanza  XVI.  *  Superstructures.'  I  should  have  preferred 
*  structures  '  with  some  alteration  of  the  stanza  to  give  it  the  re- 
quired length. 

**  Same  Stanza—*  and  batter  against '—why  not  beat  ? 
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'*  SUnsa  XIX.  Second  line  something  omitted. 

*'  SUnzA  XXII.  *  Produces  *  for  '  brings  forth.* 

'*  Stanza  XIX.  Another  pliruse  in  thin  stanza  which  I  do  not 
like  is  *and  all  triumphal  strains.*  I  do  not  quite  see  its  perti- 
Drncy.  There  is  in  Stanza  IV.  a  grammatical  slip,  *  the  baud  of 
Ood  was  Itiin.* 

**  You  see  that  although  I  haTe  read  your  poem  seTeral  timet 
OTcr,  I  have  gleaned  very  little  in  the  way  of  objectiou,  and 
nothing  to  the  thought  or  plan,  which  is  excellent.  Looking  again 
at  Stanza  V.  the  line  *  And  all  men  have  submitted  to  his  reign,' 
strikes  mu  as  wanting  in  force.  If  the  meaning  were  extended  to 
every  living  thing,  it  seems  to  me  that  something  would  begaiued 
in  vigor  of  ex|>ression.  But  the  blemishes  I  have  noticed  are  triT- 
ial  ones,  and  all  of  them  may  not  seem  such  to  others. 

'*  Faithfully  yours, 

•*  W.  C.  B.** 

Mr.  Stoddard  has  been  a  resident  of  New  York  for  near- 
ly half  a  century,  and  is  at  present  connected  with  the 
editorial  departmeut  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  to 
which  position  he  is  eminently  fitted,  by  his  long  experience 
a8  a  litorary  critic.  As  a  poet,  Mr.  Stoddard  ranks  in  pub- 
lic (ntiiiiatiuii  with  his  friends  and  fellow  pixets,  Edmund 
('.  Stninian  and  Thomas  Uailey  Aldrich,  contributing  more 
fre«juenil\.  Imwever,  to  magazines  and  other  literary  jour- 
nals of  tlie  dav. 

Mr.  St«»(Mard*s  wife,  Klizabeth  H.  Stoddanl,  is  the 
aiitliMrof  three  chver  novels,  *'  The  Morgewnis."  published 
by(i  W.  Carlttnn,  in  l^iV>  ;  '-Two  Men,"  publi.*ihed  in 
l.s»;."i  ;  an. I  "Tmiple  House,*'  published  in  1807.  She 
bar  al.-o  iohtnl>uted  sketches  in  prose  and  jXK'try  to  the 
prinr])»:il  iiKigazi.U's  of  the  country.  A  lady  of  cultivated 
ta-t*-*.  she  is  a  very  etlicient  aid  to  her  husband  in  his  lit- 
erary  pur-niis. 

'I'll.-  pira-aiit  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  SUnldard  is  filled 
with  many  mementoes  of  their  literary  and  artistic  ta^teip 
gathnt  •!  tM;;tther  with  much  care,  during  their  eventful 
liUrarv  career. 
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Five  Generations  of  a  Booh-Mahing  Family — An  Author 
who  never  sought  a  Publisher — Authorized  Life  of 
Professor  Morse — Dr,  Prime  on  His  Travels — A  thou- 
sand a  year  from  Harpers — How  a  Profoufid  /Secret  is 
Kept — Printing-Office  Destroyed  by  fire — Narrow  Es- 
cape of  the  Editors — Quick  Writing  and  Quick  Print- 
ing. 

TN  the  library  of  Dr.  Prime's  study  are  manuscripts  and 
■^  printed  books  of  five  generations  of  the  Prime  family. 
Of  these  five  generations  of  book-making  people,  there  has 
never  been  an  infidel  or  a  prodigal.  There  are  more  than 
one  hundred  volumes  of  these  works,  and  every  one  of 
those  volumes  has  a  right  to  have  the  name  of  Prime  on 
its  title-page.  In  this  library  is  a  copy  which  lacks  only 
three  years  of  being  three  hundred  years  old  of  the  **  Ex- 
position and  Observations  of  St.  Paul,"  by  John  Prime. 
There  is  also  a  Greek  Testament^  which  has  been  used  by 
five  successive  generations  in  the  same  family. 

Dr.  Prime  never  went  to  a  publisher  in  his  life  to  offer 
any  of  his  books  for  publication,  they  always  came  to  him. 
The  first  book  that  he  ever  wrote  was  called  ''Elizabeth 
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Thornton/'  published  forty  years  ago  by  M.  W.  Dodd,  who 
was  at  that  time  the  publisher  of  Dr.  Gardner  Spring's 
works.  Mr.  Dodd,  whom  I  knew  more  than  forty  years 
ago,  has  long  since  retired  from  the  business,  in  which  he 
was  succeetled  by  the  present  house  of  Dodd,  Mc>ad  ft  Co. 

The  executors  of  the  estate  of  Professor  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse  applied  to  Dr.  Prime  to  write  his  life ;  he  consented 
Tcry  reluctantly  to  do  so,  and  produced  a  work  of  great 
interest,  making  a  large  octavo  Tolume,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1875  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

In  his  last  will  and  testament.  Professor  Morse  gave  to 
his  executors  authority  ''to  place  his  manuscripts  in  the 
hands  of  some  suitable  person,  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing and  using  the  same  in  preparing  a  biographical  or  his- 
torical note  relating  to  himself."  The  family  of  the  great 
inventor,  and  the  executors  of  his  estate  united  in  an  ur- 
gent rtKjuest,  that  the  author  of  this  volume  would  take 
charge  of  the  papers,  and  prepare  and  present  to  the  pub- 
lic a  biography  of  Professor  Morse,  in  such  a  style  that  it 
would  be  generally  read. 

Profe88<»r  Morse  and  Dr.  Prime  had  been  intimate  friends 
for  many  years.  The  brothers  of  Professor  Morse,  Sidney 
E.  and  Richard  C,  were  the  founders  of  the  New  York 
Observer. 

Professor  Morse  invented  the  telegraph  in  1832,  and 
Dr.  Prime  became  acquainted  with  him  in  1840,  when  he 
waij  engaged  u|>on  it,  but  had  not  perfecte<l  it.  Dr.  Prime 
saVH  that  Professor  Morse  never  seemed  to  be  elated  at  his 
gnat  discovery,  but  had  a  feeling  of  intense  solemnity 
in  regard  to  it.  lie  felt  that  God  had  used  him  as  an  in- 
strument for  the  lUTompIishment  of  a  gn*at  undertaking, 
and  fully  eomprehended  it.  He  told  Dr.  Prime  that  he 
saw  no  reiuon  why  we  shouldn't  go  around  the  world  with 
it,  and  afterwards  conceived  the  idea  of  surrounding  the 
glol>e  with  the  wire,  under  the  ocean  and  over  the  moun- 
tains. 
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The  most  popular  book  which  Dr.  Prime  has  written 
and  that  which  has  the  largest  sale^  is  his  book  of  trayels. 

When  he  returned  from  his  first  journey  in  Europe,  his 
letters  during  his  absence  having  been  published  in  the 
Observer,  and  having  attracted  considerable  attention,  he 
received  offers,  entirely  unsought,  from  three  different  pub- 
lishers, two  in  New  York  and  one  in  Philadelphia,  request- 
ing him  to  furnish  them  with  the  book.  Two  of  the  pub- 
lichers  offered  him  twelve  percent;  Harper  &  Bros,  offered 
fifteen  per  cent,  copyright.  ;  he  accepted  the  latter  proposi- 
tion, and  the  book  was  published  by  that  house. 

He  had  never  written  a  line  for  this  house  previous  to 
that  time,  but  while  he  was  engaged  reading  the  proofs, 
and  this  book  of  travels  was  going  to  the  press,  thej  asked 
him  to  write  for  the  magazine,  and  he  accepted  their  pro- 
posal. From  that  time  onward,  for  twelve  years,  he 
received  from  them  on  an  average,  more  than  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  for  his  contributions  to  that  magazine. 
These  were  entirely  anonymous,  with  the  promise  of  secrecy. 
Before  he  entered  into  engagements  with  them  he  was 
living  on  a  very  limited  salary  and  living  up  to  it.  This 
was  in  the  year  1854,  after  having  been  fourteen  years  on 
the  Observer. 

Four  years  later  he  was  offered  an  interest  in  that  paper, 
and  the  money  that  he  had  made  on  *'  Harper's  Magazine  " 
alone,  enabled  him  to  make  cash  payments.  He  stated  this 
fact  to  the  late  Fletcher  Harper,  at  one  time  when  they 
were  dining  together  at  Delmonico's,  and  they  were  both 
visibly  affected. 

At  one  time  Dr.  Prime  said  to  the  Harpers,  "  This 
Drawer  in  your  Magazine  contains  a  good  many  objection- 
able anecdotes,  you  sometimes  admit  a  profane  word,  and 
sometimes  allow  matter  that  I  do  not  think  is  in  the  highest 
degree  delicate. '^  Mr.  James  Harper  interrupted  him  by 
saying,  *'  Do  you  think  you  can  make  it  any  better?"  The 
doctor  said,  "  Certainly  I  do.''  Then  Fletcher  spoke  up, 
said  he,  "  Will  you  take  an  order?"   "  Yes,"  was  the  reply. 
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''Then/'  said  Harper,  "we  would  like  to  have  twenty 
pages."  Dr.  Prime  went  home  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  brought  the  twenty  pages.  From  that  time  ho  went 
on  with  it,  and  they  told  him  that  they  perceived,  after  he 
had  been  engaged  on  it  some  time,  the  Drawer  sold  more 
copies  than  any  other  contribution  in  the  Magazine. 

One  day  James  T.  Fields  asked  Fletcher  Uaq^er,  *' Who 
makes  up  your  drawer?"  The  latter  replied,  "That  is  a 
profound  secret."  "  Yes,"  said  Field,  **  but  I  don't  ask  the 
question  from  anv  idle  curiosity;  I  should  reallv  like  to  know 
who  the  man  is,  who  can  get  up  such  a  melange  every 
month."  Fletcher  said,  "If  you  will  keep  it  a  profound 
Bt»oret  r  will  tell  you."  lie  promised  to  do  so,  and  Fletcher 
told  him  it  was  made  up  by  Rev.  Dr.  Prime,  etlitor  of  the 
OM  School  Presbyterian  paper,  the  New  York  Observer. 
"Then.^'wiid  Field  with  surprise,  "that  is  the  greatest 
joke  that  has  ever  been  in  the  drawer." 

Dr.  Prime  relates  the  following  incident  "which  occurred 
at  a  dinner  given  a  few  friends  by  the  late  liev.  Dr.  Cum- 
niings  of  St.  Stephen's  Church.  "  Fifteen  or  twenty  gen- 
tlenun  Silt  down  ;  all  but  four  were  priests  or  eminent  lay- 
luvn  of  the  Honiish  Church  :  Dr.  Cummings  at  the  head 
of  tht'  table,  bad  two  of  us  Protestants  on  one  hand,  and 
t\v<»  on  the  other.  The  Austrian  Consul  presided  at  the 
other  in<l  of  the  long  table.  After  we  were  seated,  our  host 
hMikin^'  al(»np  the  rows  of  guests,  remarked  with  great  glee, 
"  Now  we  have  these  Protestants,  we'll  roast  them."  I 
returntd  his  hniile  and  said,  **  I  thought  we  all  Indonged 
to  thf  same  sert.''  **  And  which?'*  exclaimtxl  some  one. 
**Th<'  S<K'i<'ty  of  Friends,"  said  I,  and  they  gave  me  a  cheer 
alotiu'  the  line,  and  did  not  try  to  roa^t  a  Protestant. 

Dr.  Ciimniin;:s  was  in  the  prime  an<l  vigor  of  his  lifo 
when  disea>e  oV(rt(K»k  him,  and  with  slow  a))proaches  wore 
hi-  lift'  away.  His  constitutional  cheerfulness  never  failed 
hiin.  I  think  an  invitation  be  gave  to  our  friend  the  late 
Willianj  A.  Seaver,  has  no  e.xanij>le  in  the  s|H*ech  of  dying 
nun  of  ancient  and   mo  lern  times.     Socrates  conversed 
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with  his  friends  serenely.  Philosophy  and  religion  ha?* 
both  made  death-beds  cheerfal.  I  have  spoken  of  Dr. 
Gummings'  love  of  music,  and  its  exquisite  cultore  at  St 
Stephen's.  It  was  his  pride  and  joy,  and  one  who  has  no 
music  in  his  soul,  cannot  understand  his  dying  words.  Mr. 
Seaver  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him  almost  daily^  and 
each  visit  was  noted  apparently  to  be  the  last.  One  day  as 
the  end  was  very  near,  and  the  two  friends  were  parting, 
the  dying  said  to  the  living,  ^'  Gome  to  the  funeral,  the 
music  will  be  splendid/' 

Of  Dr.  Prime's  "  Power  of  Prayer,  **  published  by  Scrib- 
ners,  more  than  a  hundred  thous<md  were  sold  in  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  and  two  rival  editions  were 
published  in  France.  It  was  also  published  in  the  East 
Indies  in  the  Tamil  language.  This  book  has  been  the 
most  widely  circulated  of  any  of  Dr.  Prime's  works,  and 
the  latter  thinks  its  usefulness  has  been  greater  than  any- 
thing he'  has  written  in  book-form. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1882,  the  New  York  Observer's 
offices  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  four  editors  and  pro- 
prietors, together  with  their  assistants  and  clerks,  had  a 
very  narrow  escape  with  their  lives.  The  son-in-law  of  Dr. 
Prime  and  his  brother  Edward  escaped  by  walking  along 
the  ledge  of  the  windows  on  the  outside,  and  being  taken 
through  them  into  the  Times  office. 

Dr.  Prime  has  never  recovered  from  the  shock  of  this 
catastrophe  so  as  to  able  to  speak  of  it  without  emotion. 
Not  a  scrap  of  paper  was  saved  from  this  fire.  The  four 
outside  pages  of  the  Observer  were  printed  and  were  lying 
down  in  the  press-room  in  another  street.  The  other  four 
were  destroyed  in  type.  They  were  just  ready  to  go  to  the 
press. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  they  resolved  to  restore  the 
paper  and  go  to  press  immediately,  but  the  problem  was 
how  to  get  copy.  Four  of  the  editors  had  worked  on  the 
paper  at  the  time  it  was  destroyed,  and  each  of  them  took 
a  page  to  reproduce  in  such  a  way  as  he  could.     One  took 
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tho  secular  news,  the  other  the  religiotiB  news,  another  the 
adyertising  page,  and  the  fonrth — the  editorial, — ^fell  to 
Doctor  Prime.  He  said  that  esch  of  them  ought  to  bring 
his  page  of  copy  the  next  rooming,  and  that  there  should 
be  no  night  work.  This  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. '^  Our  health/'  said  he,  **  is  the  first  consideration  ; 
if  wo  go  through  this  awful  calamity  without  sacrificing 
the  life  of  any  of  us  "  (three  of  their  men  had  been  burned 
to  death)  *'  we  shall  have  great  occasion  to  be  thankful. 
Let  us  employ  the  early  hours  of  the  evening,  then  go  to 
bed,  and,  if  possible,  get  a  good  sleep  and  come  here  to- 
morrow morning.'*  They  were  then  in  a  third  story  front 
room  of  the  Astor  House.  Dr.  Prime  had  not  tasted  any- 
thing since  an  early  breakfast  that  morning.  He  sent  over 
to  the  Herald  office  and  asked  them  to  send  him  two 
stenographers.  They  came  over  to  his  room  in  the  Astor 
House  at  six  o'clock.  He  said  to  them,  *'  I  want  one  of  you 
to  sit  down  and  write  an  hour  for  me,  and  then  I  want  the 
other  one  to  take  his  copy  and  write  it  out."  Doctor 
Prime  then  lay  down  upon  the  bed  and  proceeded  to  re- 
produce tho  destroyed  editorial  page  of  the  New  York 
Oh-^tTver,  to  re-compose  it.  He  could  not  recollect  the 
suhjt'cts.  HJH  first  dictation  to  this  man  was  an  account 
of  tlie  fire.  lie  spoke  with  great  feeling  and  earnestness, 
thnifihin^  with  his  arms  and  knees  to  keep  up  the  excite- 
ment, lie  wjis  interrupted  several  times  by  persons  com- 
ing to  inquire  if  any  news  had  been  heard  of  those  who 
had  been  burned.  His  son  stooil  outside  of  the  door  to 
prevent  interruption  as  much  vla  possible.  After  Doctor 
Prime  had  si>okon  an  hour  he  asked  the  steno^^pher  how 
mnch  he  had  probaMy  p>t.  The  latter  thought  what  he 
had  taken  would  make  about  two  columns  and  a  half  of  the 
Herald.  "Then.*'  wiitl  I)o<»tor  Prime,  **  it  will  make 
three  columns  of  the  Observer,"  By  this  time  the  other 
man  came  ard  sat  down,  and  Doctor  Prime  proceeded 
to  orate  to  him  on  different  subjects,  such  as  he  could  re- 
collect.    At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  asked  him  how  much  he 
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had,  and  found  that  he  had  enough  to  fill  up  the  page,  so 
that  in  two  hours  from  the  time  he  began  he  had  a  page  of 
the  New  York  Observer  written.  The  next  morning  the 
stenographers  returned  with  their  copy  written  out  and 
after  looking  it  over  and  correcting  it^  it  was  handed  to 
the  printer.  Thus  one  page  of  the  New  York  Observer 
was  produced  in  two  hours,  after  a  day  of  unparalleled 
excitement  and  confusion,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
profound  agitation.  Doctor  Prime  suffered  no  ill  effects 
from  the  excitement  and  labor  of  that  time.  Each  of  the 
other  editors  produced  their  page,  and  they  had  four  pages 
of  the  paper  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  the  next  day  after 
the  fire.  The  Tribune  association  offered  to  do  the  print- 
ing and  said  they  would  put  their  entire  force  on  it.  The 
building  was  burned  on  Tuesday,  on  Wednesday  the  paper 
went  into  the  hands  of  the  printer,  on  Thursday  it  went 
to  press,  and  on  Friday  the  proprietors  had  the  paper  hsuck 
in  their  office. 
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ITie  Observer  and  the  JEhangelist — Early  Life  of  Dr.  JFIM 
— JF^rst  Visit  Abroad— Is  a  Witness  of  the  French 
Revolution  of  1848 — "  Letter  from  Rome  " — Becomes 
an  Editor  in  New  York — "  History  of  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  "  and  other  Books — Becomes  a  Great  Trav- 
eller— Journey  round  the  World — Publishes  "  From  the 
Lakes  of  Killamey  to  the  Golden  Horn  " — "  JFVom 
Egypt  to  Japan  ^' — "  On  the  Desertj^  and  ^^  Among  the 
Holy  HiUs:' 

npHE  name  of  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Observer  natu- 
^     rally  suggests  that  of  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field,  the  editor 
of  the  Evangelist.    The  latter  paper  was  not  begun  until 
some  years  after  the  Observer. 

It  was  about  the  year  1830  that  the  reyiyal  labors  of 
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ReT.  Charles  G.  Finney  produced  a  great  ezoitement  in  the 
American  charchos,  and  especially  in  Central  and  Western 
New  York,  which  demanded  a  paper  that  should  minister 
to  the  new  enthusiasm,  and  so  the  Evangelist  was  started 
by  a  number  of  ardent  young  men,  of  whom  the  late  Wil- 
liam K.  Dodge  was  one,  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence, 
not  only  in  favor  of  ReTivah,  but  of  Temperance  and  Anti- 
Slavery. 

Its  course  on  these  questions  was  more  advanced  than  that 
of  the  Observer^  which  was  regarded  as  the  representative, 
and  in  that  sense  the  organ,  of  the  conservative  portion  of 
the  Church,  while  the  Evangelist  aimed  to  be  a  leader  of 
the  progressive  school. 

The  latter  bad  been  in  existence  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  Dr.  Field  became  connected  with  it.  He 
was  a  native  of'  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  the  son  of  a  country 
minister,  whose  other  sons,  David  Dudley  Field,  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  of  New  York,  Justice  Stephen  J.  Field,  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  Cyrus  W.  Field, 
the  projector  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph,  are  well  known. 

Ilonry  M.,  the  youngent  son,  followed  his  father's  pro* 
fession.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  entered  Williams  College, 
(which  wa8  i\\»o  the  alma  mnter  of  Dr.  Prime,)  graduated 
at  sixteen,  and  immediately  entered  on  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy. After  two  years  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  though  he 
oontinucKi  his  studies  two  years  longer;  but  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  ho  went  to  St.  Louis,  and  took  charge  of  a  Presby- 
terian rhurch,  and  there  l>egan  that  active  life  which  haa 
continued  for  more  than  forty  years.  At  St.  Louis  he  re- 
mained nearly  five  years,  when  he  resigned  to  go  abroad. 

A  lar^'o  part  of  the  years  1847>8  he  spent  in  Europe, 
where  he  wa«  a  witness  of  the  Fn»nch  Revolution  of  1848, 
of  which  he  wnUe  a  full  account  to  the  New  York  Obssr- 
vsr,  of  which  he  was  a  correspondent.  From  Paris  he  wont 
to  Italy,  where  he  was  a  witness  of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments in  Milan,  Genoa,  and  Rome,  on  which  he  afterwardi 
published  an  article  in  the  New  Bnglandsr. 
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Another  fruit  of  his  visit  to  Borne,  was  a  pamphlet  on 
''The  Good  and  the  Bad  in  the  Boman  Catholic  Chnrch,'' 
which  was  much  more  liheral  towards  that  Church,  than  is 
common  among  Protestants.  Betuming  to  America  he 
spent  some  months  in  New  York,  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  families  of  the  Irish  exiles,  Emmet, 
Tone,  MacNeven,  and  Sampson,  which  led  him  to  study 
that  period  of  Irish  history  in  which  they  had  borne  a  part, 
and  finally  to  write  a  book  entitled  ''The  Irish  Confeder- 
ates :  and  the  Bebellion  of  1798,''  which  was  published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers.     This  was  Dr.  Field's  first  book. 

About  the  same  time  he  was  settled  over  the  Congrega- 
tional church  in  West  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
remained  four  years.  While  there  he  published  seyeral  ser- 
mons and  reviews. 

In  1854,  Dr.  Field  removed  to  New  York,  to  become 
one  of  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  Evangelist ,  of 
which  he  is  now  the  sole  proprietor.  After  a  continued 
service  of  thirty  years,  it  is  here  that  he  has  found  his 
widest  field  and  done  his  greatest  work.  But  as  it  is  the 
design  of  this  volume  to  treat  of  anthers  rather  than 
editors,  it  falls  within  its  purpose  to  speak  of  bis  books 
rather  than  of  his  editorial  career. 

Dr.  Field  had  married  a  French  lady,  long  known  in 
the  society  of  New  York  for  her  remarkable  powers  of 
conversation,  which  quickened  both  his  literary  tastes  and 
his  fondness  for  travel.  In  1858  they  revisited  Europe, 
extending  their  journey  to  Denmark  on  the  North,  and 
ItAly  on  the  South,  the  pleasant  impressions  of  which  were 
reproduced  in  a  volume  entitled  *'  Summer  Pictures  :  from 
Copenhagen  to  Venice." 

It  was  during  these  years  that  Dr.  Field's  brother  Cy- 
rus was  engaged  in  his  daring  project  of  laying  a  cable 
aon>ss  the  Atlantic  Ocean — a  work  involving  immense  diflS- 
ouhioss  which  had  repeated  failures,  and  was  only  carried 
lo  success  by  the  most  heroic  perseverance.  With  the  pro- 
gress of  his  brother's  work  Dr.  Field  was  of  course  familiar. 
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and  haying  the  materials  ready  to  his  hand,  he  wrote  the 
''  History  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph,"  which  was  published 
on  the  completion  of  the  work  in  1866.  It  is  a  full  and 
authentic  history  of  one  of  the  greatest  enterprises  of 
modern  times. 

In  1867»  Dr.  Field  went  to  Europe  again,  to  attend  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  that  year,  which  was  the  last  of  his 
Tisits  in  company  with  his  wife,  for  in  the  year  1875  she 
died.  This  was  the  great  blow  of  his  life,  breaking  up  his 
home  and  driving  him  abroad,  accompanied  now  by  a 
niece  who  had  been  one  of  his  family  from  her  childhood. 

His  travels  now  took  a  wider  range  than  before.  After 
six  months  in  Europe,  he  crossed  to  Africa,  spent  some 
weeks  in  Egypt,  going  up  the  Nile,  and  then  sailed  for 
India,  and  so  made  the  tour  of  the  world. 

During  all  this  long  journey  ho  kept  up  a  constant  cor- 
respondence with  the  Evangelist,  to  which  he  devoted  very 
great  labor,  often  spending  a  week  on  u  single  letter. 

These  letters  attnicted  unusual  attention.  The  late  Dr. 
William  Adams  suid  of  them  :  '*They  are  the  best  letters 
of  the  kind  ovor  written,  and  have  done,  and  will  do,  the 
writer  l>oun<lU»«3  cnMiit."  Ivctters  so  higiily  commended 
vhtv  nut  to  U*  allowed  to  drop  into  oblivion,  and  they  were 
culled  for  in  u  more  iH'rnmnent  form.  To  prepare  them 
for  this  thi'V  wen*  revised  with  the  greatest  care.  One 
volume,  entitled  **  From  the  IjiikvH  of  Killamey  to  the 
(folden  Horn/*  was  publiHhed  at  the  close  of  1876,  and 
waH  very  Fueeessful,  the  nale  reaching  many  thousands. 
Nor  wiis  itH  Kuccess  confined  to  this  country.  The  London 
TUmcH  reviewcMl  it  to  the  length  of  a  column  and  a  half  in 
most  fl.'ilterinjj  terniM. 

The  author  now  devoted  a  whole  year  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  second  volume,  **  From  Egypt  to  Japan.''  lie 
had  the  ambition  to  write,  not  merely  a  book  of  popular 
sketches,  but  one  containing  so  much  authentic  informa- 
tion about  foreign  countries  as  should  make  it  of  penna- 
Dent  value.     This  required  great  research  to  add  to  hit 
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own  personal  obseryations  the  knowledge  which  might  be 
gained  from  other  writers,  on  different  parts  of  Asia. 

When  the  book  was  completed,  it  was  gone  oyer  in 
eyery  page  and  line,  by  the  late  Dr.  Wells  Williams,  who 
had  spent  forty  years  in  China,  and  was  the  highest  liying 
authority  in  regard  to  that  Empire,  as  well  as  familiar  with 
India,  Bnrmah,  Java,  and  Japan.  This  labor  was  not  spent 
in  yain.  The  book  immediately  took  rank  among  the  best 
o(  its  kind,  and  commanded  respect  from  the  highest 
authorities.  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  all  his  public  cares,  found 
time  to  read  it,  and  wrote  to  a  friend  in  America,  that  he 
had  done  so  ^' with  great  interest.''  But  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  proof  of  its  engaging  character  was  the  way  in 
which  it  took  hold  of  men  not  supposed  to  be  giyen  to 
books.  The  late  Thomas  A.  Scott,  the  railroad  king, 
was  in  Europe  the  year  before  his  death,  and  a  gentleman 
who  was  trayeling  with  him  gaye  him  a  copy  of  this  book, 
in  which  he  became  so  interested  that  he  aeiually  made  ike 
voyage  to  Egypt  that  he  might  see  for  himself  the  country 
which  the  author  had  described  !  In  the  same  way  the  late 
Moses  Taylor,  of  this  city,  who  was  supposed  to  be  too 
much  absorbed  in  business  (he  left  an  estate  of  forty  mil- 
lions,) to  have  time  for  books,  happened  to  get  hold  of 
these,  and  to  one  who  expressed  surprise  that  he  should  be 
interested  in  books  of  travel,  as  he  was  not  at  all  giyen  to 
travel  himself,  having  never  been  out  of  his  own  country, 
and  who  asked  incredulously,  ''Do  you  really  mean  to  say 
that  you  have  read  these  books  ?"  he  answered  with  em- 
phasis, ''  /  have  read  every  wordy  from  the  first  line  of  the 
first  volume  to  the  last  line  of  the  second,  and  am  ready 
for  two  morer 

The  success  of  these  Books  of  Travel  was  indeed  re- 
markable. Edition  after  edition  passed  through  the  press. 
And  now,  after  more  than  seven  years,  they  retain  their 
popularity,  and  are  in  continued  demand  both  for  private 
and  public  libraries. 
In  1881,  Dr.  Field  again  went  abroad,  and  after  spend- 
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ing  some  months  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  left  hia 
family  in  Italy  while  he  made  a  second  yiait  to  the  East. 
In  his  jonmoy  round  the  world  he  had  been  prevented  by 
the  cholera  from  going  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  now  crossed 
the  Desert  to  Mount  Sinai,  from  which  he  returned  by  way 
of  *'  the  great  and  terrible  wilderness,''  to  Jerusalem, 
where  he  spent  the  Holy  Week,  and  thence  continued 
North,  through  Samaria  and  Qalilee  to  Damascus  and 
Beirut. 

This  journey  through  the  sacred  lands  had  to  him  a  very 
great  interest,  and  bore  fruit  in  two  Tolumes.  Of  the  first 
'*  On  the  Desert,"  Canon  Farrar  wrote,  '*  I  found  it  so  in- 
teresting that  I  could  not  lay  it  down  till  I  had  finished  it.** 
It  has  been  republished  in  England  in  a  yery  handsome 
Tolume,  with  a  large  number  of  illustrations.  The  latter, 
**  Among  the  Holy  Hills,''  was  published  only  a  few  months 
since. 

The  preparation  of  so  many  books,  with  all  his  editorial 
duties,  has  made  the  life  of  Dr.  Field,  like  that  of  Dr. 
Prime,  a  very  busy  one.  Both  are  generally  regarded  as 
among  the  most  successful  and  prosperous  men  connected 
with  the  religious  press. 

The  following,  from  a  recent  editorial,  shows  that  the 
writer,  while  moralizing  on  the  past,  still  hopes  for  years 
of  continued  activity  and  usefulness  : 

**Alafl!  alatl  we  arc  f^wingold!  Not  that  the  ^Mn^^UiC, 
with  its  heart  of  oak,  fceli  the  slightest  touch  of  age,  or  weakness 
or  decay;  but  those  connertcd  with  it  are  not  aa  joung  aa  they 
ODCC  were.  It  is  thirtj  years  this  Autumn  since  the  present 
Editor  came  to  thiM  city  and  entered  on  his  work,  which  makes 
him,  next  to  Dr.  Prime,  the  oldest  Editor  (that  is,  the  longest  in 
•erTice)  of  all  connectc<l  with  the  Religious  Press  in  this  city,  if 
not  in  the  country.  When  lie  puts  aide  by  side  the  datea  of  18M 
and  1884,  he  cannot  but  confeas  that  there  ia  a  long  interral  be- 
tween;  and  yet  he  feeU  life  still  strong  within  him,  aod  hopes  It 
will  be  a  good  while  before  he  joioa  his  predecessors.** 
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TICKNOR  AND  FIELDS. 


WILLIAM  D.  TICKNOIL 

A  Publisher  half  a  Century  Ago — Begins  to  issue  BeUeS" 
lettres  Books — Pays  Tennyson  the  first  Copyright — 
The  Manufacturing  and  Financial  Partner — Intimate 
Relations  with  Hawthorne — **  The  Life  of  Franklin 
Pierce,  I  believe" — Hawthorne's  Traveling  Com- 
panion—The "  Old  Comer  Book-Store  ''—Miss  MU- 
ford's  Tribute. 

li/TORE  than  half  a  century  ago  the  late  W.  D.  Ticknor, 
"^  ^  as  the  successor  of  the  firm  of  Allen  &  Ticknor,  was 
well  known  to  the  book-publishing  world,  conducting  as  he 
did  an  extensive  business  in  his  own  name  for  a  period  of 
ten  years.  Although  the  list  of  the  publications  of  his  late 
firm  was  an  extensive  one,  containing  nearly  two  hundred 
Scientific,  Educational,  Religious,  Medical  and  Juvenile 
books,  it  embraced  but  few,  if  any  belles-lettres  books. 

Mr.  Ticknor,  soon  after  establishing  himself  alone,  ad- 
ded to  his  publications  the  poems  of  Caroline  E.  Norton 
and  Mary  Howitt,  Smith's  Rejected  Addresses,  Motherweira 
Poems,  Lectures  of  William  Ellery  Channing,  Addresses  of 
Edward  Everett,  De  Quincey's  '*  Opium  Eater,'*  and  the 
First  American  Edition  of  Tennyson's  Poems— this  was  as 
early  as  1842,  and  for  an  edition  of  two  thousand  copies  Mr. 
Ticknor  paid  that  author  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  which  is  probably  the  first  international  copyright 
payment  ever  made  to  an  English  author.  No  American 
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edition  bearing  any  other  imprint,  than  that  of  Mr.  Tick- 
nor,  was  issued  until  November,  1845. 

In  1843  Mr.  Ticknor  went  abroad,  visited  De  Quincy 
and  other  authors,  and  making  the  first  definite  arrange- 
ments ever  entered  into  by  the  firm  for  joint  publications. 
One  of  these  arrangements  was  for  an  edition  of  the  poems 
of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  which  was  printed  in  London 
and  the  books  sent  in  sheets  to  Boston. 

And  although  later  years  necessitated  a  division  of 
duties  whereby  Mr.  Ticknor  assumed  main  charge  of  the 
firm's  manufacturing  and  financial  interests,  while  Mr. 
Fields  devoted  himself  to  literary  work,  the  former  never 
lost  his  hold  upon  the  business  as  a  whole.  His  excellent 
judgment  of  books  did  not  fail,  as  was  shown  by  his  repub- 
lication of  Charles  Keade,  when  almost  an  unknown  man, 
and  his  purchase  of  the  Atlantic  MontMff — both  of  which 
transactions  he  carried  through  alone  during  an  absence  of 
Mr.  Fields  in  £uro]>e. 

The  relations  existing  between  Mr.  Ticknor  and  Mr. 
Hawthorne  were  of  the  most  intimate  nature,  the  latter 
depending  upon  the  former  to  attend  to  all  his  business 
matters. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Ticknor,  at  an  evening  party  at 
his  house  in  Boston,  intrmluciHl  one  of  his  guests,  u  Liver- 
pool merchant,  to  Hawthorne,  who  as  everybody  knows, 
W1L4  singularly  shy  and  retiring,  in  a  mixed  com|>any.  The 
Kn^lish  gentleman  wa8  a  great  admirer  of  Hawthorne,  and 
shaking  him  heartily  by  the  hand  began  in  a  loud  voice  to 
express  his  a<lmiration  of  all  that  the  romancer  had  written 
— how  charmed  he  ha<l  been  with  his  works,  and  how  pop- 
ular they  were  in  England,  and  concluded  by  saying  that 
he  was  qtiite  ashamed  to  confess  that,  owing  to  pressing 
occupations  of  late,  he  had  not  read  his  last  romance, 
the  name  of  which  he  beggcnl  Hawthorne  to  tell  him,  that 
be  might  at  once  purchase  and  peruse  the  book.  This 
was  just  after  Mr.  Pierce's  inauguration  as  president,  and 
it  to  happened  that  the  last  printed  book  of  Hawthoma 
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*'  ThiB  18  the  new  '  Sensation  *  book— 

A  work  of  so  much  force, 
The  first  edition  all  blew  np, 

And  smashed  a  cart  and  horael 
A  friend  who  read  tbe  mannacript 

Without  sufiicient  care. 
Was  torn  to  rags,  although  he  had 

Six  cables  round  his  hair  I 

«  <  The  Eggs  of  Thought '  Pll  recommend, 

As  very  thrilling  lays; 
Some  poets  poach — but  here  is  one 

That  all  the  papers  praise. 
The  School  Commissioners  out  Weati 

Have  ordered  seventy  tons, 
That  widely  they  may  be  dispersed 

Among  their  setting  sunsl 

«  And  here^s  a  most  astounding  tale^ 

A  volume  full  of  fire; 
The  author^s  name  is  known  to  fame. 

Stupendous  Stubbs,  Esquire  I 
And  here's  *The  Howling  Ditch  of  Crime,' 

By  A.  Sapphira  Stress; 
Two  hundred  men  fell  dead  last  night 

A- working  at  the  press  I" 

Mrs.  James  T.  Fields  has  prepared  an  account  of  her 
late  husband,  entitled  "  Biographical  Sketches,  with  unpub- 
lished Fragments  and  Tributes  from  Men  and  Women  of 
Letters.''  From  this  volume  I  learn  that  while  yet  a  lad  in 
the  employ  of  Carter  &  Hen  dee,  a  noted  book  house  at  that 
time  in  Boston,  that : 

'*  Young  Fields  quickly  learned  all  details  of  business;  whole- 
sale and  retail  prices,  orders  needing  to  be  filled,  honest  and  dis- 
honest buyers  and  sellers,  persons  prompt  in  payment  and  otherwise, 
and  with  especial  quickness  at  once  observed  by  his  masters,  he  was 
able  to  discover  what  books  were  to  be  popular.  Reacquired  also  a 
power,  considered  *  very  queer  *  by  the  other  clerks,  of  seeing  a 
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person  enter  the  shop  and  predicting  what  book  was  wanted  before 
the  wish  waa  expressed.  For  some  time  he  kept  this  to  himself, 
but  iftcr  awhile,  on  its  being  discorered,  it  was  one  of  the  interesta 
of  the  day,  among  tlie  clerks,  to  see  how  man j  times  James  Woald 
be  right,  and  he  seldom  made  a  miss.  He  thought  no  more  of 
reading  behind  the  counter,  that  idea  was  only  remembered  as  a 
boj's  idle  fancy;  but  erery  night  he  would  carry  home  an  armful 
of  books,  and  he  became  acquainted  with  a  goodly  portion  of  their 
contents  before  morning.** 

Mr.  Edwin  P.  Whipple,  the  well  known  critic  and 
essayist,  who  was  the  earliest  of  Mr.  Fields'  intimate 
friends,  in  a  recent  article  contributed  to  the  Atlantie 
Monthly,  says  of  the  latter : 

"  One  of  the  most  notable  facts  in  the  lives  of  clerks  with  lit- 
erary tastes  and  moderate  salaries,  is  the  mysterious  way  in  which 
they  contriTe  to  collect  books.  Among  the  members  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Library  Association,  Thomas  U.  Oould  (now  known  as  one  of 
the  most  eminent  sculptors  of  America).  Fields  and  myself,  had 
whitt  we  called  *  librnries '  before  we  were  twenty-one.  Gould  was 
a  cU-rk  in  a  dry -good  <i  jobbing  houfte;  Fields  in  abook-store;  1  in 
a  broker's  ofiicc.  Fields'  collection  much  exceeded  Gould^s  and 
mine,  for  he  had  in  his  roomi»  two  or  three  hundred  Tolurocs — 
the  iiurlcuH  of  n  library  which  eventually  became  one  of  the  choic- 
est private  collections  of  books,  manuscripts  and  autographs  in 
the  city.  The  puzzle  of  the  thing  was  that  we  could  not  decide 
how  wc  h  ;d  come  into  the  possession  of  such  treasures.  We 
had  be^un  to  collect  before  we  were  in  our  teens,  and  as  we  had 
neither  stolen,  or  begged,  we  concluded  that  our  'libraries'  rep- 
resonti'd  our  sacrifices.  In  the  evenin;:,  after  the  day's  hard  work 
was  over,  (tould  and  I  drifted  by  instinct  to  Field's  boarding- 
hous4*;  and  what  glorious  hilarity  we  always  found  in  his  room  I 
He  was  never  dull,  never  morose,  never  desfmnding.  Full  of 
cheer  himself,  he  radiated  cheer  into  us.  As  years  rolled  on,  and 
Fields  iHTcame  a  partner  in  the  house  which  he  had  served  as  a 
clerk,  the  proofs  multiplied  that  he  was  among  American  publish- 
ers, one  of  of  the  most  sagacious  judges  of  the  intrinsic  and  money 
▼alue  of  works  of  literature.  As  I  hapfwoed  to  witness  the  grad- 
ual growth  of  what  became  one  of  the  leading  publishing  bousM 
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of  the  ooantry,  and  m  I  know  that  its  germisatlDg  root  was  in  the 
brain  ef  Fields,  I  maj  be  able  to  gire  some  testimony  as  to  its  rise 
and  progress.  Fields  from  the  start  had  deliberately  formed  in 
his  mind  an  ideol  of  a  publisher  who  might  profit  by  men  of  let- 
ters, and  at  the  same  time  make  men  of  letters  profit  by  him.  He 
thoroughly  understood  both  the  business  and  literary  side  of  his 
occupation.  Some  of  the  first  publications  of  the  house  belonged 
to  a  li<;ht  order  of  literature,  but  they  still  had  in  them  that  in- 
definable something  which  distinguishes  the  work  of  literary 
artists  from  the  work  of  literary  artisans." 

In  1858,  Mr.  Fields  priyately  printed  a  small  yolnme 
which  he  called  '*  A  few  Verses  for  a  few  Friends.''  I  count 
myself  fortunate  in  being  one  of  these  few — when  he  had 
so  many — with  being  favored  with  an  autograph  copy.  He 
was  also  author  of  '^Underbrush,  a  Volume  of  Essays/' 
'''Ballads  and  other  Verses  "—and  in  connection  with  Mr. 
E.  P.  Whipple,  the  editor  of  a  handsome  royal  octavo  vol- 
ume entitled,  "The  Family  Library  of  British  Poetry, 
from  Chaucer  to  the  Present  Time/'  In  the  year  1871, 
Mr.  Fields  gave  to  the  public,  his  "  Yesterday  with  Au- 
thors," which  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  personal 
reminiscences  of  Hawthorne,  Thackeray  and  Dickens. 

Referring  again  to  Mrs.  Fields'  interesting  volume,  she 
writes  as  follows : 

"We  find  the  correspondence  of  this  period  includes,  almost 
without  exceptioQ,  all  the  men  and  women  of  any  literary  note  in 
America.     His  corrcspoudence  with  some  of  them  was  only  the 
beginning  of  friendships  which  were  uninterrupted  to  the  end, 
and  bringing  the  fruitage  he  most  valued  to  his  life.     Among  the 
letters,  beginning  at  this  time,  from  those  who  have  gone  from 
this  earthly  scene,  1  find  those  of  Hawthorne,  Willis,  Mrs.  Anna 
Cora  Mowatt,    the  actress,    of  whom  Edgar  Poe  wrote:    'Her 
smypathy  with  the  profound  passions  is  evidently  intense.     This 
enthusiasm,  this  well  of  deep  feeling,  should  be  made  to  prove 
for  her  an  inexhaustible  source  of  fame.     Her  step  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  grace.     Often  1  watched  her  for  hours  with  the  closest 
•crutiny,  yet  never  for  an  instant  did  1  observe  her  in  an  attitude 
of  the  least  awkwardness  or  even  constraint,  while  many  of  her 
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•eeminglj  impuUiTe  gestures  spoke  in  loud  terms  of  the  wonuui 
of  genius,  of  the  poet  imbued  with  the  profoundest  sentiment  of 
of  the  beautiful  in  motion.  .  .  .  *A  more  radiantly  loTelj 
smile  it  is  quite  impossible  to  conceire.* 

**  Mrs.  Mowstt  was  much  beloved  by  her  friends,  and  al- 
ways counted  Mr.  Fields  among  them.  Fits  Greene  Halieck's 
letters  are  also  before  me,  and  brief  notes  of  Margaret  Fuller  and 
Mrs.  Kirkland ;  letters  of  Miss  Catherine  Sedgwick  and  £pes  Sar- 
gent, Lewis  Oaylord  Clark,  J.  C.  O.  Brainard  (whose  beautiful 
Sonnet  upon  Niagara  was  one  of  Mr.  Fields*  farorite  poems),  Bay- 
ard Taylor,  Charles  Sumner  and  Henry  B.  Hirsh. 

*'The  mention  of  Brainard*s  name  recalls  a  half-forgotten 
anecdote  Mr.  Fields  related  of  him,  as  told  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Goodrich* 
Brainard  was  a  young  lawyer,  and  had  an  office  Tery  near  Mr. 
Ooodrich*8.  They  were  too  poor  to  keep  a  boy  to  light  their  fire  in 
the  winters,  so  they  were  in  the  habit  of  going  down  together  and 
miking  them  with  their  own  hands.  One  moraing  Brainard  had 
his  stove  open  to  put  in  the  fuel  when  the  Sonnet  of  Niagara  came 
to  him.  He  culled  G.  in  and  repeated  the  lines.  *  Write  it  dowm* 
write  it  down,*  said  G.,  'it  is  superb.* 

'*  Mrs.  Seba  Smith,  also,  and  the  DsTidsons,  are  found  in  this 
somewhat  licterogencous  collection ;  and  Dr.  Channing,  George  P. 
Morris,  Rufus  Griswold,  George  S.  Hillard,  Thomas  Crawford  the 
sculptor,  T.  B.  Read  and  many  others.** 

The  following  portionB  of  a  few  of  Mr.  Fields'  lettera  to 

his  friend   and  correspondent,  Miss  Mitford,  give  a  good 

idea  of  what  waa  taking  place  in  American  literary  circles 

in  those  days : 

«*  Boston,  Nov.  10,  1849. 
''Dear  Miss  Mitford: 

'*  Many  weeks  have  elapsed  since  I  receired  your  welcome  let- 
ter, and  I  (]elaye<l  answering  till  now,  that  I  might  send  you  a 
book  I  hsTe  l)een  editing.  It  is  called  'The  Boston  Book,*  be 
cause  it  contnins  the  contributions  of  our  metropolitan  writen. 
Amoo);  our  Boston  men  you  will  find  the  names  of  Webster,  Pres- 
cott,  Longfellow,  and  others  not  unknown  across  the  waters.  I 
did  not  include  Channing,  because  I  hare  not  printed  the  writings 
of  any  deceased  authors.  The  book  is  intendod  as  a  sourenir  to 
be  handed  to  a  friend  as  a  memento  of  our  city,  and,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  a  large  edition  is  already  sold. 
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'*  Mr.  Ckorge  Ticknor*8  *  History  of  Spanish  Literature  *  is 
going  through  the  press  rapidly.  It  will  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks 
for  publication.  I  made  your  compliments  as  expressed  in  your 
last  letter,  and,  he  in  return,  with  his  family,  begs  his  kindest  re- 
gards. I  have  read  some  portions  of  his  book,  those  devoted  to 
the  ballad  literature  of  Spain,  and  am  greatly  charmed  with  the 
perusal. 

'*!  am  busy  just  now  superintending  the  republication  of  the 
complete  poems  of  Robert  Browning,  the  first  American  reprint. 
It  will  be  issued  by  our  house  in  a  few  weeks.  I  asked  my  friend, 
Mr.  Whipple,  to  send  you  a  copy  of  his  *  Lectures,*  which  I  am 
sure  you  will  like. 

''Mr.  Prescott  is  still  busy  with  his  *  History  of  Philip  H.  of 
Spain.'  He  is  not  determined  as  to  the  extent  of  his  labor,  but  it 
will  undoubtedly,  be  one  of  his  longest  efforts,  and  I  thihk  one 
of  his  most  successful  ones.'' 

"Boston,  Jan.  7,  1851. 

"  Pray  accept  my  thanks  for  Carlisle's  speech.  It  is  well  done, 
and  is  another  evidence  of  his  honest  good  sense.  I  send  you  a 
brace  of  volumes  by  his  friend,  Charles  Sumner,  a  man  whose 
splendid  talents  (albeit  his  politics  are  unpopular)  will  send  him 
to  the  Senate  next  spring  we  hope.  I  also  send  you  Holmes'  other 
volume  of  poems  and  his  late  pamphlet.  I  am  sure  you  will  like 
Holmes.  He  is  a  prodigious  favorite  in  Boston,  and  one  of  our  most 
eminent  physicians.  Hilliard's  address,  which  I  enclose  in  the 
same  parcel,  is  very  well  thought  of  here  and  all  over  New  Eng- 
land." 

During  Mr.  Fields'  connection  with  the  house,  it  ac- 
quired the  first  reputation  in  the  country  by  the  high  char- 
acter of  its  publications,  which  embraced,  among  Ameri- 
can authors,  the  works  of  Everett,  Prescott,  Bryant,  Dana, 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Halleck,  Whipple,  Hillard,  Holmes, 
Longfellow,  Sumner,  Parsons,  Sprague,  Bayard  Taylor, 
Mrs.  Stowe,  Lowell,  Thoreau  and  Whittier. 

The  connection  of  the  firm  and  of  Mr.  Fields  personally 
with  foreign  authors  was  notable.  Fields'  first  visit  to 
Europe,  in  1847,  resulted  in  the  publication  of  De  Quin- 
cey's  works,  of  which  no  collection  had  been  made  in  Eng- 
land,    Thackeray  and  Dickens  also  made  the  firm  their 
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publishers  in  this  country.  Among  the  names  of  foreign 
authors  whose  works  have  been  published  by  the  firm  are 
Tennyson,  Barry  Cornwall,  Charles  Beade,  William  How- 
itt,  Lord  Houghton,  Charles  Eingsley,  Mayne  Reid,  the 
Brownings,  and  later  came  the  names  of  Mrs.  Jameson, 
Kingsley,  Philip  James  Bailey,  Thomas  Hughes,  Owen 
Meredith,  Matthew  Arnold,  Miss  Mulock,  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  many  others. 

In  1870,  Mr.  Fields  retired  from  the  guild  of  publishers 
which  he  bad  so  long  adorned  and  of  which  he  had  been  a 
conspicuous  member  for  nearly  thirty  years'.  Soon  after- 
wards he  gave  to  the  world  his  well  known  lectures  on 
England,  literature  and  literary  topics,  twenty-seven  in  all. 
Mrs.  Fields  says  in  her  biographical  notes  : 

"  I  cannot  however,  allow  Mr.  Fields'  lectures  to  pass 
into  oblivion  without  striving  to  rescue  some  memory  of 
their  peculiar  qualities  and  influence.  For  this  purpose, 
in  order  that  no  mistake  may  be  made  by  substituting  pri- 
Tate  opinion  for  genuine  public  recognition,  I  turn  to  the 
tributes  paid  him  through  the  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
In  one  of  the  Philadelphia  newspapers  I  find  :  *  We  do  not 
attempt  to  criticise  Mr.  Fields.  No  one  can,  without  lov- 
ing' him,  listen  to  his  soft,  gentle  voice  in  the  quiet  conver- 
sational tone  with  which  ho  pats  his  audiences  in  warm 
jHTw^nal  relations  with  him." 

On  Sunday  evening,  April  24th,  1881,  James  T.  Fields 
died — (iit'd  as  suddenly  as  did  his  brother  publisher  and 
fritnd  George  P.  Putnam — died  as  did  his  author  friends 
Hawthorne,  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  whom  he  knew  and 
loved  f«o  well. 

After  h'\s  death,  a  meeting  of  publishers  and  booksell- 
ers was  hehl  at  the  bookstore  of  A.  Williams  &  Co.,  who 
then  occupied  the  •*  Old  Corner  Book  Store,"  which  was 
for  fo  many  years  the  hea<lquarters  of  the  late  firm.  Mr. 
Augustus  Flagg  was  chosen  chairman,  and  Benjamin  H. 
Tick  nor,  secretary.  After  some  feeling  remarks  by  the 
chair,  the  following  memorial  was  offered  by  Mr.  James  B. 
Osgood  : 

S7 
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^*  We,  the  publishers  and  booksellers  of  Boatoo,  assembled  ia 
the  *Old  Coroer  Bookstore/  deplore  the  suddeo  death  of  oor 
former  associate,  James  T.  Fields. 

**  Beginniof;  bosiocss  life  here  fiftj  years  ago  he  rose,  by  in* 
dastry  and  merit,  to  be  a  partner  in  the  Urm  which  identified 
itself  with  the  best  American  literature,  and  rendered  this  cornet 
famous,  under  the  sign  of  Ticknor  A  Fields. 

'*  During  his  career  as  a  publisher  he  showed  great  sagacity  i^ 
divining  the  taste  of  the  public,  and  in  discerning  and  encoursg' 
ing  merit  in  authors  since  become  eminent. 

'*  He  united  with  the  good  sense  and  ability  of  a  man  of  sffaii^ 
a  taste  in  litemtvire,  and  an  aptitude  for  authorship,  which  gsv^ 
him  distinction  also  as  a  man  of  letters. 

'*His  genial  disposition,  his  rarv  social  qualities,  and  hif 
kindly  sympathies,  not  only  endeared  him  to  his  business  associ- 
ates in  the  book  trade,  but  also,  in  a  wider  circle,  attracted  friend- 
ship whercTer  he  was  known,  and  made  him,  more  than  any  other 
publisher  of  our  day,  the  companion  and  friend  of  authors. 

''Since  his  retirement  from  business,  during  ten  years  more  of 
editing,  lecturing  and  authorship,  he  has  continued  the  acquain- 
tances, preserved  the  associations,  and  shown  in  his  writings  the 
influence  of  his  previous  life  as  a  publisher  to  such  a  degree  that 
we  could  claim  him  to  the  last  as  a  member  of  our  fraiernity. 

*' Bearing  in  mind,  therefore,  his  worth  and  works,  and  our 
aflfection  for  him,  we  unite  in  expressing  our  profound  sorrow  at 
hid  death,  and  in  tendering  to  his  family  our  sympathy  in  their 
bereavement," 

In  offering  the  memorial^  Mr.  Osgood  said  : 

**  Others  are  present  whose  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Fields  began 
much  earlier  than  mine;  but  few,  perhaps,  knew  him  as  intimate- 
ly. In  sixteen  years  of  business  association  with  him,  I  had  ample 
opportunity  to  know  him  under  all  aspects  and  in  all  relations.  I 
early  learned  to  appreciate  and  admire  those  qualities  which  gave 
him  such  marked  success  as  a  publisher,  the  quick  literary  instinct, 
the  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  good  and  bad  in  a  book,  the  ready 
apprehension  of  the  popular  taste,  and  the  constant  effort  to  lead 
that  taste  in  a  higher  direction. 

**  We  arc  assembled  now  in  the  place  where  he  passed  the  most 
of  his  business  life,  and  where  it  is  most  appropriate   that  we 
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tlwald  meet  to  pay  our  sad  tribute  to  his  memory.  Thia  place 
brings  back  to  me  tlie  plcaaanteat  recollectiona  of  my  life  with 
him.  He  was  in  every  way  a  delightful  business  associate.  He 
had  the  rare  art  of  smoothing  over  the  rough  places — an  art  whose 
presence  contributes  so  gretiilj  to  the  comfort,  not  only  of  him 
who  possesses  it,  but  of  all  those  about  him.  He  was  always  con- 
siderate of  the  feelings  of  others,  and  uniformly  courteous  and 
liberal  to  those  in  his  employ. 

"  One  trait  in  particular  characterized  him — his  readiness  to 
listen  to  the  story  of  any  one  who  came  before  him  as  an  applicant 
for  a  situation,  aod  the  sense  of  duty  he  always  felt  to  give  the 
applicant  every  possible  chance.  I  myself  have  the  most  grateful 
remembrance  of  the  kindness  with  which  he  received  my  first 
modest  application  for  a  situation  in  this  store  in  the  year  18«5A; 
and  the  kindness  thus  begun  never  varied  nor  faltered  during  the 
nine  years  in  which  I  served  him  as  clerk.  His  presence  in  mo- 
ments of  business  anxiety  and  depression  served  as  a  tonic ;  in  short, 
in  his  business  life,  as  everywhere  else,  he  was  a  signal  illustration 
of  that  gospel  of  cheerfulness  which  he  has  so  pleasantly  pro- 
claimed. Into  the  sacred  precincts  of  his  private  life  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  enter.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was  an  altogether 
happy  and  useful  life,  marked  by  the  same  qualities  of  generosity, 
rourteiiy  nnd  forbeanince  which  I  have  spoken  of  as  attending  his 
biiMne8!i  career.  Simple  and  frugal  in  his  own  habits  of  living, 
he  was  open-handed  in  his  chanty  to  the  needy  and  in  his  gener- 
osity to  his  friends.  The  kindly  welcomes  and  generous  hospit- 
mlities  of  that  home,  now  darkened  by  sorrow,  will  long  be  cher- 
ished in  the  the  memories  of  all  who  have  shared  them.^' 

In  closing  this  sketch  of  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  American  literature,  it  will  interest  my  readers,  1  am 
aure,  to  read  the  foUowinij  from  George  William  Curtis,  for 
many  years  an  intimate  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Fields,  who 
thus  graphically  portrays  the  haunts  of  the  poets,  where 
the  latter  daily  received  his  ever  welcome  friends. 

**  The  annals  of  publishing  and  the  traditions  of  publishers  in 
thi«  country,  will  always  mention  the  little  Corner  Bookstore  as 
you  turn  out  of  Wafthington  Street  into  School  Street,  and  tho^e 
who  recall  it  in  other  days,  will  always  remember  the  curtained 
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desk  at  which  poet  and  philosopher,  and  historian  and  divine,  and 
the  doubting  timid  young  author  was  sure  to  see  the  bright  face, 
and  to  hear  the  hearty  welcome  of  James  T.  Fields.  What  a 
crowded  busy  shop  it  was,  with  the  shelves  full  of  books,  and 
piles  of  books  upon  the  counters  and  tables,  and  loiterers  tasting 
them  with  their  eyes,  and  turning  the  glossy  new  pages — loiterers 
at  whom  you  look  curiously,  suspecting  them  to  be  makers  of  books 
as  well  as  readers  I  You  knew  that  yon  might  be  seeing  there  in 
the  flesh,  and  in  common  clothes,  the  famous  men  and  women 
whose  genius  and  skill  made  the  old  world  a  new  world,  for  every 
one  upon  whom  their  spell  lay.  Suddenly,  from  behind  the  great 
curtain,  came  a  ripple  of  laughter — then  a  burst,  a  chorus;  gay 
voices  of  two  or  tliree  or  more,  but  always  of  one — the  one  who 
sat  at  the  desk,  and  whose  place  was  behind  the  cartain,  the  lit- 
erary partner  of  the  house,  the  friend  of  the  celebrated  circle, 
which  has  made  the  Boston  of  the  middle  of  this  century,  as  justly 
renowned  as  the  Ediuburgh  of  the  close  of  the  last  century — the 
Edinburgh  that  saw  Bums,  but  did  not  know  him.  That  curtained 
corner  in  the  Corner  Bookstore,  is  remembered  by  those  who  knew 
it  in  its  great  days.  What  merry  peals!  What  fun,  and  chaff, 
and  story!  Not  only  the  poet  brought  his  poem  there  still  glow- 
ing from  his  heart,  but  the  lecturer  came  from  the  train  with  his 
freshest  touches  of  local  humor.  It  was  the  exchange  of  wit,  the 
Rialto  of  current  good  things,  the  hub  of  the  hub. 

*^  And  it  was  the  work  of  one  man.  Fields  was  the  genius  loci. 
Fields,  with  his  gentle  spirit,  his  geoerous  and  ready  symimthy, 
his  love  of  letters  and  of  literary  men,  his  fine  tastes,  his  delighful 
humor,  his  business  tact  and  skill,  drew,  as  a  magnet  draws  its 
own,  every  kind  of  man,  the  shy  and  the  elusive,  as  well  as  the 
gay  men  of  the  world  and  the  self  possessed  favorites  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  his  pride  to  have  so  many  of  the  American  worthies 
upon  his  list  of  authors,  to  place  there  if  he  could  the  English 
poets  and  belles  letters  writers,  and  then  to  call  them  all  per- 
sonjil  friends.  Next  year  it  will  be  forty  years  since  the  house  at 
the  Corner  Bookstore,  issued  the  two  pretty  volumes  of  Tennyson's 
poems,  whicli  introduced  Tennyson  to  America.  Barry  Cornwall 
followed  in  the  same  dress.  They  caught  all  the  singing-birds 
at  that  corner,  and  hung  them  up  in  the  pretty  cages  so  that  every 
body  might  hear  the  song. 

**  It  was  a  very  remarkable  group  of  men  indeed — it  was  the 
first  group  of  really  great  American  authors,  which  familiarly 
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frequented  the  corner  u  the  guetta  of  Field.  There  had  beea 
Brjnnt  and  Irving,  and  Cooper  and  Halleck,  and  Paulding,  and 
Williii,  in  New  York,  but  there  had  been  nothing  like  the  New 
EngUnd  circle.  It  was  tliat  circle  which  compelled  the  world  to 
acknowledge  that  there  naa  an  American  literature.  Of  moat  of 
these  authors  the  house  at  the  corner  came  to  be  the  publishers; 
and  to  the  end  thej  maintained  the  warmest  relations  with  Field, 
who  was  not  their  publisher  only  but  their  appreciative  and  sym- 
pathetic friend.'* 

Mr.  n.  M.  Alden,  editor  of  Harpers^  Monthly  Maga* 
tine,  wrote  : — ''  The  Messrs.  Harpers  desire  me  to  express 
their  sense  of  the  great  loss  sastained  by  American  Litera- 
tare,  in  the  departure  of  one  who,  as  author  and  publisher, 
contributed  so  much  to  its  excellence,  and  to  its  good  re- 
pute at  home  and  abroad.'' 

In  expressing  his  own  feelings  of  personal  loss,  he 
wrote:  **  Into  the  darkest  hour  of  my  life,  he  came,  giving 
life  and  hope.  I  can  never  forget  it.  Taming  to  him  first 
because  I  found  help  in  him — how  much  else  I  found  1  Only 
those  who  knew  him  nearly  knew  his  greatness  and  his 
goodness.'^ 


XLIII. 

SOME  WASHINGTON  FRIENDS. 


Bawthorne's  early  Friend — How  ^^Thnce-Told  Tales'^ wat 
published — *'  We  were  lads  together  " — "  Journal  ofa% 
African  Cruiser'' — Hawthorne* s last  Visit  to  Washing' 
ton — Interesting  letter  from  Commodore  Bridge —  Whd 
I  saw  in  London — JFXrst  Life  of  General  Pierce — Haw- 
thorne writes  another — On  the  Ocean  with  Beecher 
and  Chapin — Beecher  sea-sick  but  ^*  Always  abound- 
ing''— Secretary  of  Chinese  Embassy — Chilton's  Au- 
thor  and  Artist  Friends — Anecdote  of  7%ackeray^ 
"  Knick- Knacks  from  the  Editor's  Table  "—Shelley's 
Widow  in  love  with  Irving — Amusing  Anecdote  of 
Elliott — 77ie  progress  of  Juilfa  Century — Interesting 
letter  from  Frances  E,  Spinner — How  an  old  Court  was 
abolished  and  a  new  one  Created — **-4  woman's  Letter 
from  WashingtoUy"  Mary  CUmmer  and  Charles  Sum- 
ner— A  Novelist  and  a  Poet — 77ie  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress— Spofford's  long  Experience — The  right  Man  in 
the  right  Place. 

TF  the  reader  of  this  volume  will  turn  to  the  sketch  of  S. 
•*-  G.  Goodrich,  on  page  115,  he  will  find  a  letter  from  that 
well-known  author  to  Horatio  Bridge,  of  Augusta,  Maine, 
regarding  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  Hawthorne. 

HORATIO  BRIDGE  was  a  classmate  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne  in  college,  and  probably  the  most  intimate  friend  that 
distinguished  author  ever  had.     To  Mr.  Bridge  the  world,  is 
[630] 
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indebted  for  the  publication  of  Hawthorne's  ''Twico-Told 
Talcs/'  the  first  w<Tk  of  the  author  published  in  book  form. 
That  Mr.  Uawihornu  fully  realized  the  value  of  the 
friendship,  and  pecuniary  assistance  of  his  early  friend,  is 
fully  demonstrated  in  his  preface  to  the  **  Snow  Imnge," 
one  of  the  sketches  in  **  Twice-Told  Tales,"  a  portion  of 
which  is  here  given  : 

*'  Bo  all  this  at  it  may,  there  can  be  no  quentioo  as  to  the  pro- 
priety  of  ray  inacribing  this  volume  of  earlier  and  later  skctcbea  to 
you,  and  pauaing  here  a  few  momeDta  to  apeak  of  them,  as  friend 
speaks  to  frivod,  arill  being  cautious  however,  that  the  public  and 
the  critics  shall  of  erliear  nothing  which  we  care  about  concealing. 
On  you,  if  <mi  no  other  person,  I  nm  entitled  to  rvly,  to  sustain  the 
pot^ition  of  my  uedicaCee.  If  anybody  is  responsible  for  my  being 
at  this  day  an  author,  it  js  yourself.  I  know  not  whence  your 
faith  cani«!,  but  while  wo  were  lads  together,  at  a  country  college, 
gathering  blueberries "tn  siudy  hours,  under  those  tall  academic 
pines,  or  watching  the  great  logs,  as  they  tumbled  along  the  current 
of  the  Androficoggin;/or  shooting  pigeons  or  gray  aquirrels  in  the 
woods,  or  bat-fowling  in  the  summer  twilight,  or  catching  trouta 
in  that  shadowy  little 4itrcam,  which,  I  suppose,  is  still  wandering 
riverwanl  lli rough  the  forrnt,  though  you  and  I  will  never  cast  a 
line  iu  it  agniii,  two  idle  Ind**,  in  short  (as  we  need  not  fear  to  ac- 
knowledge DOW),  doiti^  n  hundred  tilings  that  the  Faculty  never 
beard  of,  or  else  it  iiud  been  the  worse  for  us.  Still,  it  was  your 
projrnoHtic  of  your  friends  destiny  that  he  was  to  be  a  writer  of 
fiction.  And  a  tiction-nion^er  in  due  season  he  became.  But, 
wit«  there  ever  such  a  weary  delay  in  obtaining  the  slightest  recog- 
nition from  the  public,  as  iu  ray  case  F  I  sat  down  by  the  wayside 
of  life  like  a  ni.in  under  enchnntnient,  and  a  shrubbery  spning  up 
around  uic,  and  the  bunlies  grew  to  be  saplings,  and  the  saplings 
became  Irien,  until  no  exit  apfx-ared  pohsiblc  through  the  en- 
tAUKlin^  drpilm  of  my  obncuriiy.  And,  there,  perhaps  I  should 
be  «ittin^  ai  tliiM  mom*nt,  with  the  moss  f»n  the  imprisoning  tree 
trunk'i,  and  the  yellow  leaveH  of  more  than  a  score  of  autumns 
piled  abtivf  me.  if  it  had  not  l>een  for  you.  For  it  was  through 
your  ii>ter|M>Aition— and  that,  moreover,  unknown  to  himself — that 
your  early  friend  was  brought  before  the  public,  somewhat  more 
prumioeully  than  theretofore,  in  the  first  volume  of  *Twice-Told 
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Tales.'  Not  a  publisher  in  America,  I  presume,  would  hare  thonghl 
well  enough  of  my  forgotten  or  never-noticed  storiee,  to  risk  the 
expense  of  print  and  paper.  Nor,  do  I  say  this  with  any  purpose 
of  casting  odium  on  the  respectable  fraternity  of  booksellers,  for 
their  blindness  to  my  wonderful  merit.  To  confess  the  truth,  I 
doubted  quite  as  much  of  the  public  recognition,  quite  as  much  as 
they  could  do.  So  much  the  more  generous  was  your  confidence, 
and  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  it  was  founded  on  old  friendship,  rather 
than  cold  criticism,  I  value  it  only  the  more  for  that.*' 

In  1845,  while  living  at  Concord^  Hawthorne  edited  a 
Yolume  entitled,  "The  Journal  of  an  African  Cruiser." 
The  origin  of  the  book  was  this: —  Early  in  1843,  he  sug- 
gested to  his  friend  and  classmate  Horatio  Bridge — ^a  pay- 
master— afterwards  paymaster-general  of  the  Nayy,  who 
was  attached  to  a  ship  of  war,  under  orders  to  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  the  plan  of  keeping  a  journal  during  the 
cruise,  for  publication.  To  this  Mr.  Bridge  readily  assent- 
ed, but  with  the  condition  that  in  the  event  of  the  journal 
being  published,  Hawthorne  should  have  the  sole  profit  of 
the  copyright. 

Paymaster  Bridge  thought  if  found  too  desultory  to  in- 
terest general  readers,  the  keeping  the  journal  would  not 
have  been  an  unpleasant  occupation  for  the  writer's  leis- 
ure hours. 

The  outcome  of  this  plan  was  the  appearance  in  1845 
of  the  volume  above  mentioned. 

It  was  brought  out  by  Wiley  &  Putnam,  the  first  of 
the   series  of  volumes  of  the  "  Library  of  Choice  Bead- 

ing." 

In  relation  to  this  book,  the  editor  of  the  **  Library, ** 
wrote  Hawthorne  as  follows  : 

**  20  Clinton  Place.  October  2,  1845. 

**  .  .  .  The  Journal  of  the  '*  African  Cruiser "  has  just 
gone  to  a  second  edition  of  a  thousand  copies,  the  first,  I  believe, 
having  been  two  thousund. 

'*  W.  and  P.  project  a  cheap  series  of  these  books  for  the  School 
District  Libraries,  in  the  first  of  which  the  **  Journal  "  will  be  in- 
cluded. 
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**  The  English  notices  are  bounteous  in  praise.  No  Americaa 
book,  in  a  long  time,  has  been  so  well  noticed. 

**  Yours  truly, 

**EvbrtA.  Dutckikce." 

Hawthorne  took  great  interest  in  the  journal  and 
hoped  that  it  would  turn  his  friend's  attention  somewhat 
from  the  routine  of  his  naval  life  to  the  more  quiet  field  of 
authorship. 

Knowing  the  intimate  relations  between  Mr.  Hawthorne 
and  Commodore  Bridge,  I  asked  him  during  a  recent  visit 
to  Washington  if  he  would  kindly  favor  mo  with  some 
account  of  the  former's  last  visit  to  Washington  in  1862. 
To  this  request  I  have  received  the  following  reply,  for 
which  I  am  certain  the  admirers  of  that  now  famous  author 
will  feel  greatly  indebted  : 

''  Washington,  D.  0.,  June  13th,  1884. 

"J.  C.  Derby,  Esq. 
"  Dear  Sib  : 

**  You  iksk  mc  to  give  you  some  reminiscences  of  Haw- 
thorne's visit  to  mc  in  Washington  in  18G2,  of  which  we 
s|X)ke,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you. 

"  Briefly  then  ;  in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  spend  a 
month  or  two  with  me,  he  wrote  the  following  letter: 

*' Concord,  February  18tb,  1863. 
**  Dkar  Bridge:  ^ 

**  Your  pro[)osition  that  I  nhould  pay  a  vitit  to  Washington  is  very 
tempting,  and  I  Hhouid  accept  it  if  it  were  not  for  several  *  ifs  '— 
neither  of  them,  (M^rhnps,  Bufflcient  obstacle  in  itself,  but,  united, 
pretty  difficult  to  overcome.  For  instance,  I  am  not  very  well,  being 
in4-tiially  und  physically  lun^iid  ;  hut  I  suppofie,  there  is  al)out  an 
even  cliunce  that  the  trip  and  change  of  scene  might  supply  the  en- 
erjj^y  which  I  lack.  AUo,  I  am  pretending  to  writeatK>ok:  and 
though  I  am  nowise  diligent  about  it,  still,  each  week  finds  it  a  lit- 
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tie  more  advanced;  and  I  am  now  at  a  point  where  I  do  not  like  to 
leave  it  entirely.     Moreover,  I  ought  not  to  spend  money  need- 
lessly, in  these  hard  times  :  for  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  book- 
trade,  and  everybody  connected  with  it,  is  bound  to  fall  to  zero, 
before  the  war  and  the  subsequent  embarrassment  come  to  an  end. 
I  might  go  on  multiplying  '  ifs,'  but  the  above  are  enough.    Never- 
theless, as  I  said,  I  am  greatly  tempted  by  your  invitation,  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  I  may  write 
to  ask  you  if  it  still  holds  good.    Meanwhile  I  send  yoo,  enclosed, 
a  respectable  old  gentleman,  who,  my  friends  say,  is  very  like  me, 
and  may  serve  as  my  representative.     If  you  will  send  me  a  simi- 
lar one  of  yourself,  I  shall  be  truly  obliged.     .     .     . 

**  Your  friend, 

"  Nath.  Hawthornb." 

**  In  response  to  a  renewed  invitation  to  make  the  yisity 
whenever  convenient,  Hawthorne  came  to  Washington  in 
March,  and  spent  a  month  with  me — in  the  midst  of  the 
stirring  scenes  of  the  time  and  place. 

"  My  own  duties  were  too  engrossing  to  allow  me  to  give 
him  all  the  personal  attention  desirable  ;  but  with  the 
quiet  of  his  room — the  power  to  come  and  go  at  will — 
sitting  to  Leutze  for  his  portrait — the  association  with  our 
friends — an  excursion,  with  me  to  Fortress  Monroe,  by 
steamer — an  occasional  visit  to  Congress  or  the  White 
House — one  or  two  trips  to  McClclliin's  headquarters  in 
Virginia,  and  a  visit  to  the  Bull  Run  battle-fields  and  other 
points  of  interest,  with  Mrs.  Bridge  and  Dicey  the  English 
writer — his  time  was  pleasantly  occupied,  and  he  almost 
regained  his  old  health  and  spirits. 

^^  One  of  the  results  of  this  visit  was  the  article  in 
the  Atla7itic  Monthly^  published  soon  after,  entitled 
*  Chiefly  about  War  Matters.' 

**  Another  and  a  more  important  one,  was  the  improve- 
ment in  his  health  and  spirits,  as  shown  in  the  following 
letter,  received  just  after  his  return  home  : 
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'<  Concord,  April  18th,  *ea. 
'*Dbar  Bridob: 

**  Yours,  enclosiDg  two  photographs  of  Professor  Henrji  it 
receiyed.  I  reached  home  safe  and  sound,  after  a  very  disagree- 
able journey.  It  is  a  pity  I  did  not  wait  one  day  longer,  to  haTe 
shared  in  the  joyful  excitement  al>out  the  Peti^rsburg  victory  and 
the  taking  of  Island  No.  10.  I  found  the  family  in  good  health. .  .  . 

*'  Tliey  all  think  me  greatly  improved  by  the  journey  and  ab- 
sence, and  are  grateful  to  Mrs.  Bridge  and  yourself  for  your  kind 
attentions.  **  Your  friend, 

**  Nats.  Hawthorhb.** 

**  In  that  year,  and  the  one  next  following,  Ilawthoriie 
published  'Our  Old  Homeland  did  some  other  literary 
work  :  but  the  BpringH  of  life  were  running  low,  and  the 
great  bniin  was  growing  tired. 

"Early  in  April,  18G4— much  debilitated — ho  left  home 
for  Washington  with  Mr.  Ticknor.  He  had  reached  Phil- 
adeipliiu,  and  his  health  began  to  improve.  I  was  looking 
forward  to  the  pleasure  of  soon  seeing  him  again  in  Wash- 
ington, when  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Ticknor,  by  par- 
alyni^s,  caused  Ilawtliorne  to  turn  sadly  homeward,  and  to 
abandon  the  hope  that  the  approach  to  a  more  genial 
cliniatr  hiul  ♦^iven  him. 

'•'I'lie  shock,  doubtloiJs,  accelerated  his  own  death; 
which  (»cciirriJ  a  few  weeks  later,  while,  with  his  friend, 
*  Frank  '  Piirce,  he  was  journeying  slowly  toward  the 
Whiti*  Mountains. 

"  Tlu'V  buried  him  under  his  own  favorite  pines;  but 
I  could  not  hiive  the  wid  privilege  of  looking  once  more  on 
that  \o\M  f;u'c,  for  it  w:is  im])ossible  to  leave  Washington 
ju!<t  at  that  timt',  to  join  the  friends,  who  mournfully  bore 
his  body  to  its  resting  place. 

**  Very  truly  yours, 

'•  IIoBATio  Bridge." 

At  the  time  of  Hawthorne's  visit  above  referred  to, 
Commodore  Bridge  was  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Provisions 
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and  Clothing  in  the  Navy  Department,  a  position  which 
he  held  for  fifteen  years.  Although  the  Commodore  is 
now  on  the  retired  list  he  still  retains  the  title  of  Paymas- 
ter-General of  the  Navy. 

He  still  resides  in  Washington,  where  he  and  his  accom- 
plished wife  are  passing  the  afternoon  of  their  lives,  in  the 
society  of  their  friends,  and  their  refined  and  pleasant 
home. 


DAVID  W.  BARTLETT. 

TXT^HEN,  in  the  year  1862,  Franklin  Pierce,  was  nomin- 
^  *  ated  for  the  Presidency  by  the  Democratic  party, 
there  was  a  general  desire  among  those  interested  in  poli- 
tics, to  learn  something  of  a  candidate  of  whom  little  or 
nothing  was  known,  and  who  was  nominated  over  the  old 
party  leaders. 

Accordingly,  I  determined  to  gratify  their  wishes,  and 
immediately  engaged  a  young  writer  to  prepare  a  campaign 
life  of  General  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  the 
man  who  was  destined  to  defeat  a  greater  general,  in  the 
"  hero  of  Lundy's  Lane.'' 

David  W.  Bartlett,  of  Avon,  Connecticut,  was  at  that 
time  in  Auburn,  reading  the  proof-sheets  of  a  volume  of  his 
then  going  through  the  press  of  Derby  &  Miller,  entitled 
''  What  I  saw  in  London  ;  or,  Men  and  Things  in  the  great 
Metropolis." 

Mr.  Bartlett,  although  quite  young,  was  a  very  expedi- 
tious writer,  which  is  a  necessary  requisite  in  campaign 
biographers,  and  he  proceeded  at  once  on  his  trip  to  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire,  the  residence  of  General  Pierce. 
Stopping  at  Hartford,  he  procured  a  very  cordial  letter,  in- 
troducing him  to  Mr.  Pierce,  from  General  Pratt,  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  State  Committee  of  Connecticut  (and 
who  had  served  with  General  Pierce  in  the  Mexican  war). 
The  latter  was  aware,  although  an  ultra  pro-slavery  Dem- 
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ocrat,  that  the  young  author  was  a  fiery  '*  Free-Soiler " 
hut  he  had  faith  in  Bartlctt's  ability  and  candor. 

Arriving  at  Concord,  General  Pierce  received  him  very 
cordially,  and  immediately  put  him  in  the  way  of  procur- 
ing the  necessary  material  for  a  cnropaign  life.  The  first 
night  he  sat  up  with  young  Bartlott  in  his  library,  until 
long  past  midnight,  relating  interesting  incidents  in  his 
career — those,  with  the  anecdotes  which  afterwards  ap- 
peared in  the  book,  were  all  tjiken  from  his  own  lips. 
Bartlett's  Life  of  General  Franklin  Pierce  was  pub- 
lished in  the  summer  of  1852. 

General  Pierce  became  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  soon  after  the  inauguration,  Bartlett,  being  in 
Washington,  was  taken  by  General  Pratt,  who  had  been 
elected  a  member  of  Congress,  to  the  White  House  to  see 
the  President.  Introducing  him,  he  said,  "Mr.  President, 
I  don't  come  this  time  to  ask  for  an  office.  Mr.  Bartlett 
is  a  rank  abolitionist,  and  would  not  serve  under  a  Demo- 
cratic President,  if  we  wanted  him  to — which  we  do  not." 
The  President  was  much  amused  on  thus  learning  for  the 
first  time  the  pclitics  of  his  youthful  biographer. 

When  the  vohime  was  ready  for  publication,  we  an- 
nounced it  a«  the  ^^  Authorized  edition/'  which  led  to  a 
controversy  with  Ticknor  &  Fields,  who  had  in  press  an- 
other biography  of  Franklin  Pierce,  by  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, the  classmate  and  friend  of  the  nominee.  The 
matter  was  finally  compromised  by  adopting  the  word 
**  authentic/'  for  Biirtlett's  **  Life  of  Pierce" — Ticknor  & 
Fields  using  the  word  **  authorized.*^  Mr.  Bartlett  relates 
in  a  note  to  me  an  incident  which  occurred  while  he  was 
reading  the  proof-sheets  in  Auburn. 

'*  I  will  in  this  connection  recall  a  curious  incident 
connected  with  this  i)erio<l,  while  I  was  reading  the  proofs 
of  •  Pierce  '  in  Auburn.  You  took  me  a  fishing  one  day,  and 
seeing  two  little  boys  near  the  stream,  you  offered  to  jmy 
them  to  come  along  and  take  care  of  bait  and  *  the  catch.' 
By  some  blunder,  one  of  the  lads  caught  the  hook  on  your 
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line  in  his  thumb,  burying  it  so  deeply  that  we  had  to 
take  him  to  a  surgeon  to  have  it  cut  out.  More  than  thirty 
years  after,  I  was  one  day,  asking  the  present  cleyer  and 
polite  chief  clerk  of  the  State  department,  Sevellon  A. 
Brown,  Esq.,  where  he  was  going  for  his  summer  vacation, 
and  he  replied,  *To  Auburn/  That  led  to  memories  of 
my  stay  in  Auburn  with  you,  and  finally  to  that  day's  fish- 
ing. When  I  was  through,  Mr.  Brown  exclaimed  with 
evident  astonishment,  ^  Is  it  possible  that  you  are  the 
young  man  who  was  that  day  with  Mr.  Derby.  Welly  I 
was  one  of  those  two  little  boys  P  He  was  now  (and  has 
been  for  twelve  years)  the  chief  clerk  of  the  State  depart- 
ment, as  I  was  (and  am)  American  Secretary  of  the 
Chinese  Legation,  and  after  thirty  years  we  thus  strangely 
discovered  our  earlier  meeting  !'* 

Mr.  Bartlett  is  also  the  author  of  a  life  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey  and  of  "  Pen  Portraits  of  Modem  Agitators." 

He  has  long  been  a  resident  of  Washington,  where,  for 
years,  he  was  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  and  the  New  York  Indepefident. 

*^What  I  saw  in  London"  was  of  suflScient  interest  to 
receive  from  Dr.  Ripley,  a  notice  of  several  columns  in  the 
New  York  Tribune.  Mr.  Bartlett,  referring  to  his  last 
voyage  to  Europe,  writes  me  as  follows  : 

"  The  second  trip  I  went  in  the  sailing  vessel  *  New 
World/  Capt.  E.  Knight.  The  good  captain  was  a  member 
of  Plymouth  Church,  and  this  time  he  had  his  pastor  aboard 
as  passenger ;  Mr.  Beccher,  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin,  the  celebrated 
Univoralist  preacher,  Dr.  Bullard  and  one  other  clergyman 
were  present.  Indeed  there  were  so  many  clergymen  that 
the  sailors  predicted  disaster.'' 

"  Mr.  Beecher  was  very  ill,  not  leaving  his  berth  for  a 
week.  The  first  Sunday  morning  that  he  was  on  deck  I 
remember  that  a  group  was  gathered  round  him  listening 
to  his  conversation,  which  happened  to  be  upon  his  early 
ministerial  life  in  Indiana.  Just  then  his  brother-in-law. 
Rev.  Dr.  Bullard,  came  up  and  notified  us  that  divine  serv- 
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ice  would  be  hold  immediately  in  the  cabin.  Beecher 
earned  to  us  young  people  and  with  a  roguish  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  said :  *  Go  down,  young  men  !  but  I  think  that 
my  stories  will  do  you  more  good  in  this  siilt  air  than 
brother  Dullard's  preaching  in  that  stifling  cabin  !'  With 
two  passengers  like  Beecher  and  Chapin,  it  will  easily  be 
believed  that  we  did  not  lack  di8plays  of  wit  and  burner. 
Most  of  it  has  escaped  me,  but  I  remember  that  the  second 
Sunday  out  was  very  tempestuous  so  that  one  cculd  not 
stand  alone  on  deck.  Chapin  was  near  the  head  of  the 
companion-way  holding  on.  Beecher  came  slowly  up  the 
stairs,  and.  as  his  head  emerged,  saw  the  former  and  ex- 
claimed, *  Brother  Chapin,  *'  be  ye  steadfast,  immovable !'" 
Dr.  Chapin  instantly  continued  the  scripture  quotation, 
**' And  aAwiiys  abounding  !"* — moving  his  right  hand  up 
and  down  bv  wav  of  illustration.'' 

**  Capt.  Knight  one  day  knocked  down  a  refractory  sailor 
— the  punishment  being  richly  deserved.  Dr.  Chapin  said 
jocosely  that  '  Brother  Beecher  might  have  to  discipline 
his  stalwart  church-member!'  The  latter  replied,  *No, 
lie  is  on  his  own  deck  now  ;  when  I  get  upon  mine  in 
Plymouth  Church,  I  will  attend  to  him  !'  " 

'*  The  captain  was  one  of  the  noblest  of  men  and  was 
greatly  l>el(»ved  by  his  pastor.  Two  years  before,  I  sailed 
out  of  ihe  port  of  Liverpool  with  him,  and  a  ship  of  the 
same  lino  which  sailed  out  with  us — the  'Ocean  Monarch,' 
caught  fire,  and  burned  down  to  the  waters  edge  in  full 
sight.  The  numl)er  lost  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-five, 
and  Cii\)i.  Knight's  boats  saved  eighty.  I  had  taken  pas- 
sage iti  the*  Ocean  Monarch/ but  finding  to  my  surprise 
that  the  *  New  World  '  was  in  port,  I  sought  a  release  from 
my  en^agcnu'iit  with  the  owners  of  the  former  vessel, 
which  they  with  courtesy  agreed  to."* 

**In  January,  IS.*)!.  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Beecher, 
asking  me  to  take  a  little  pains  to  see  that  Mr.  Greeley, 
who  wus  soon  to  be  in  Ijondon,  received  the  attention  which 

*  See  page  378. 
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his  great  personal  merits  deserved,  and  which,  owing  to  his 
modesty  and  the  excitement  attending  the  World's  Fair 
might  be  overlooked.  I  find  in  the  letter  a  few  sentences 
full  of  interest  in  regard  to  the  anti-slavery  cause,  which 
just  then  to  the  superficial  observer  seemed  to  be  at  a  low 
ebb,  not  so  thought  Mr.  Beecher.  He  wrote  to  me  in  1851, 
*The  outside  of  things  indicates  retrogression,  but  it  is 
not  so.  I  am  persuaded  that  it  will  be  found  that  the  anti- 
slavery  cause  has  never  gained  so  much  in  so  short  a  time. 
Our  friends  abroad  should  remember  that  we  are  fighting  a 
moral  battle.  The  victory  is  not  to  be  a  mere  term  ef 
offices  but  the  moral  growth  of  a  whole  land.'  Subsequent 
history  has  proved  the  truth  of  this  prophecy." 

Mr.  Bartlett  has  filled  for  a  number  of  years  the  im- 
portant position  of  American  Secretary  to  the  Chinese 
Embassy  at  Washington,  with  great  ability  and  with 
satisfaction  to  the  Chinese  officials  as  weU  as  the  American 
people. 


EGBERT  S.  CHILTON. 

A  LTHOTJGH  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  never  pub- 
•^-^  lished  a  volume,  he  has  written  enough  good  prose 
and  poetry  to  make  a  very  creditable  volume  if  put  in 
book-form. 

Mr.  Chilton  has  been  a  resident  of  Washington  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life,  and  was  personally  acquainted 
with  the  authors  and  artists  who  have  resided  temporarily  at 
the  capital.  Among  his  special  friends,  were  the  late 
Frederick  S.  Cozzens,  Lewis  Gaylord  Clarke,  Charles  L. 
Elliott,  and  Emanuel  Leutze. 

During  my  residence  in  Washington  in  the  winter  of 
1861-2,  I  saw  much  of  Mr.  Chilton,  wheat  that  time  was 
the  head  of  one  of  the  Bureaus  in  the  Department  of  State. 
His  position  brought  him  into  personal  relations  with 
the  United  States  representatives  abroad — among  others. 
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'*  Tho  home-sick  wanderer  in  a  distant  land, 

Listening  his  song  hath  known  a  double  blist, 
Felt  the  warm  pressure  of  a  father's  hand, 
And,  seal  of  seals  I  a  mother's  sacred  kisa. 

*'  In  humble  cottage,  as  in  hall  of  state, 
His  truant  fancy  never  ceased  to  roam 
O'er  backward  years,  and — irony  of  fate  ! — 
Of  home  he  sang,  who  never  found  a  home  I 

'*  Not  e'en  in  death,  poor  wanderer,  till  now  ; 
For  long  his  ashes  slept  in  alien  soiL 
Will  they  not  thrill  to-day,  as  round  his  brow 
A  fitting  wreath  is  twined  with  loving  toil  ? 

'*  Honor  and  praise  be  his  whose  generous  hand 
Brought  the  sad  exile  back,  no  more  to  roam  ; 
Back  to  the  bosom  of  his  own  loved  land — 

Back  to  his  kindred,  friends,  his  own  Stout  Home  /" 

Mr.  Chilton,  in  a  recent  note  to  me,  says  : 

^^  A  singular  and  pleasing  incident  occurred  while  I 
was  reading  the  third  stanza  of  the  poem,  ''  WiU  not  the 
wood  thnishy  etc."  I  had  just  uttered  these  words  when  a 
bird — a  thrush,  I  think — perched  and  sang  from  the  limb 
of  a  tree  over  my  head  and  towards  which  I  chanced  to 
look.  Others  observed  this  and  spoke  of  it  afterwards. 
Wasn't  it  strange  ?  For  the  moment  it  possessed  me  with 
a  feeling  I  cannot  well  describe." 

Mr.  Chilton  relates  the  following  anecdote,  which  was 
told  him  by  his  friend,  the  late  Frederick  S,  Cozzens, 

"  When  Thackeray  was  in  New  York  in  1856,  he  often 
spent  an  evening  at  the  Century  Club,  with  many  of  whose 
members  he  became  quite  intimate.  Frederick  S.  Cozzens 
('Sparrowgrass')  being  of  the  number,  at  whose  home  at 
Yonkers  (Chestnut  Cottage)  Thackeray  once  dined  and 
passed  the  night.  Before  going  to  bed  at  a  late  hour,  he 
asked  his  host  for  a  book,  stating  that  it  was  his  habit  to 
read  himself  to  sleep.  'Give  me  something  new,  some- 
thing that  I  hav'n't  seen  before,  if  you  can,'  said  he.    Hav- 
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ing  just  received  a  copy  of  Lewis  Gaylord  Clarke's  'Knick- 
Knacks  from  an  Editor's  Table/  Gozzens  handed  him  the 
volume,  thinking  it  might  amuse  him.  It  was  brought 
down  by  Thackeray  in  the  morning  and  placed  upon  the 
librarv  table  with  the  remark — '  Gozzens,  you  couldn't 
have  been  happier  in  your  selection  of  a  book  for  me  last 
night.  It  was  just  what  I  wanted,  for  I  hadn't  finished 
reading  the  first  page  before  I  was  so  overcome  with  sleep 
that  1  had  to  put  the  light  out/  This  was  rough  on  poor 
Glarke,  but  the  dear  old  boy  enjoyed  the  joke,  when  it  was 
told  him,  as  keenly  as  anybody — as  who  that  knew  him 
oould  doubt?" 

Among  Mr.  Ghilton's  intimate  friends,  was  the  late 
Charles  S.  Elliott,  whose  portrait  of  Fletcher  Harper  is 
believed  to  be  as  near  a  perfect  representation  of  the  hu- 
man face  as  was  ever  produced  by  a  portrait  painter.  He 
relates  of  him  the  following  amusing  incident. 

''  Among  the  many  anecdotes  told  of  Elliott,  the 
painter,  which  I  recall,  the  following  as  illustratinga  strong 
trait  (if  his  amiable  character — a  disposition  to  encourage 
young  and  struggling  members  of  his  profession — and 
being  highly  comic  withal,  is  one  of  the  funniest,  and,  as 
I  ha[>pen  to  know,  founded  on  fact. 

••  Elliott  atone  time  occupied  a  studio  on  the  upper  fioor 
of  a  building  on  Broadway  opposite  the  Art  Union  Gallery. 
On  the  floor  beneath,  a  young  landscape  painter,  newly 
come  to  the  city  and  quite  unknown,  had  set  up  his  easel 
and  painted  a  few  pictures.  He  had  called  several  times 
Qf>on  KUiott,  whom  he  greatly  admired  as  artist  and  man, 
and  bc*^god  him  to  call  at  his  studio  to  look  at  what  he 
had  Wen  doing,  which  Elliott  had  promised  to  do,  and  did 
00  ouo  day ;  unintentionally,  however,  for  he  was  making 
hi^  wav.  not  without  labor,  to  his  own  room  on  the  floor 
alxivo.  and  thought  he  had  reached  it,  when  he  entered 
the  young  painter*s  studio,  considerably  *set  up,' as  un- 
fortunately was  too  often  the  case  with  him,  poor  follow. 
He  perceived  his  mistake,  but  made  the  best  of  the  fitua- 
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tion,  and  seated  himself  opposite  an  easel  on  which  his 
young  friend  placed  a  half-finished  landscape  for  his  in- 
spection. 'That^s  good/  said  Elliott,  ^very  good,  'at's 
capital  head — ^good  modelling,  good  color,  I  like  the  beard 
ev'  so  mnch/  *  But  Mr.  Elliott,'  said  the  young  artist, 
who  had  begun  by  this  time  to  take  in  the  situation,  '  this 
is  a  landscape  you  are  looking  at.  You  know  I  paint 
nothing  but  landscapes/  '  0  !'  said  Elliott,  settling  him- 
self back  in  his  chair  and  stroking  his  long  beard,  Ms  'at 
so  ?  a  landscape  painter,  eh  ?  Well,  s'pose  you  paint  my 
landscape,  jus'  's  I  am  V'^ 

Mr.    Chilton  is  at  present  filling  the  post  of  United 
States  Consul  at  Goderich,  Ontario. 


FRANCIS  E.  SPINNER. 

'PEANCIS  E.  SPINNER,  the  late  Treasurer  of  the 
-■-  United  States,  whose  mysterious  autograph  became 
so  familiar  on  the  national  greenback  currency,  was  an 
early  friend  of  my  father  as  well  as  myself,  both  of  us  be- 
ing natives  of  Herkimer,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Spinner  was  long  a 
Democratic  member  of  Congress  from  the  Herkimer  dis- 
trict, but  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  became  a 
member  of  the  Republican  party.  His  position  in  Wash- 
ington as  United  States  Treasurer  naturally  brought  him 
into  close  relations  with  many  eminent  men.  In  a  recent 
note  to  me  he  says  : 

"  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  known  nearly 
all  the  great  and  good  men  of  the  country  who  have  figured 
in  public  life  within  the  last  half  century. 

"  You  and  I  have  lived  in  an  age  when  the  world  made 
more  progress  than  it  had  done  in  twenty  centuries  before 
our  time/' 

In  another  letter,  Mr.  Spinner  gives  me  the  following 
interesting  account  of  how  an  old  court  was  abolished,  and 
a  new  one  created. 
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**  When,  in  the  early  spring  of  1801,  I  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  I  called  upon  Judge 
Merrick,  then  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  his  own  house,  in  Washington,  in 
order  to  take  the  oath  of  office  prescribed  by  law.  The  judge 
refused  to  administer  it  to  me.  I  said  to  him,  *  The  law  requires 
that  the  oath  shall  be  administered  by  a  judge  of  a  United  StateM 
court.'  He  replied,  *  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  there  is  no  law 
comi)elling  me  to  do  it/  On  my  urging  him  for  the  reason  for 
his  refusal  to  act,  he  insolently  replied,  *  I  consider  a  man  holding 
your  political  opinions,  as  being  unfit  to  bold  any  office,  and  I  will 
not  be  a  party  to  qualify  you  to  do  so.* 

**  When,  later,  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  income 
tax,  was  being  put  in  o(ieration,  the  question  came  up,  whether  it 
could  be  collected  on  the  salaries  of  the  judges  of  United  States 
C4)urts.  I  t<M)k  the  ground  that  it  could,  and  deducted  from  my 
drafts  for  their  quarterly  salaries,  the  amount  of  said  tax.  Soon 
after  the  draft  was  sent  to  Judge  Merrick,  I  received  a  letter  from 
him,  in  which  be  stated,  that  the  draft  was  for  an  amount  less 
than  usual,  and  that  he  thought  it  probable  that  I  had  deducted 
an  income  tax  from  his  salary,  and  if  that  was  the  case,  I  must 
send  to  him  the  amount  so  deducted  at  once,  or  write  him  that  I 
would  add  the  amount,  so  deducted,  to  my  next  quarterly  remit- 
tance U*  him.  He  argued  that  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Slates  his  salary  was  fixed,  and  that  it  could  not  be  reduced 
by  HCt  (if  Congress,  nor  by  an  executive  officer.  At  this  time 
the  ,.udi;e  was  known  to  be  an  o|x;n  secessionist,  and  a  sympa- 
thizer with  those  en^^aged  in  rebellion,  in  the  meantime,  I  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  United  States  judge  for  the  District  of 
Di'Uware,  in  which  he  returned  my  draft  to  him,  for  the  reason, 
th.it  not  enough  had  been  retained  to  meet  the  tax.  I  returned 
him  the  draft  and  wrote  him  that  the  law  levying  the  tax  did 
not  take  effect  until  the  middle  of  the  quarter,  and  hence  the  tax 
wan  IcMa  thsn  it  would  be  for  a  full  quarter.  I  caused  the  letter 
of  the  Delaware  judge  to  be  copied,  and  enclosed  the  copy  in  a 
letter  in  answer  to  Judge  Merrick,  in  which  I  stated,  that  I  did 
so.  to  |K>int  out  to  him  the  difference  between  a  loyal  judge  and 
ktmmlf' ;  and  that,  while  I  would  not  discuss  with  him  the  ques- 
tion whether  Congress  had,  or  had  not,  the  constitutional  right 
to  tax  the  salaries  of  United  States  judges,  I  would  suggest  to  him, 
that  it  certainly  had  the  right  to  abolish  his  damned  rebel  court. 
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*'  On  the  Dext  day  I  receiTed  a  letter  from  the  jndge,  in  which 
he  said,  that  my  letter  to  him  was  of  such  an  extraordinary  char- 
acter that  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  send  it  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  order  to  ray  remoyal  from  office.  A  day 
or  two  afterwards,  I  had  occasion  to  submit  a  paper  to  QowemoT 
Chase,  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  while  he  was 
reading  it,  he  showed  my  letter  to  Judge  Merrick,  that  was  lying 
before  liim  on  the  table,  over  to  me,  and  asked  me  what  I  had 
to  say  to  that.  I  answered  that  '  had  I  known,  when  I  wrote 
the  letter,  that  the  judge  would  send  the  letter  to  the  President, 
and  that  it  would  be  submitted  to  you,  I  would  have  written  it 
a  damned  sight  stronger.' 

^*The  Secretary  undertook  to  give  me,  sternly,  a  lecture  on 
official  etiquette,  urging  that  the  diiSerent  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment should  act  in  harmony  with  each  other,  and  that  comity 
required  respectful  language  in  all  communications  passing  between 
them.  Mr.  Chase,  finding  that  I  would  not  yield  as  to  the 
correctness  of  my  conduct,  at  length  said,  good  naturedly,  ^  Well, 
General,  while  I  feel  that  your  letter  is  very  pertinent  to  the  eubjett, 
it  is  very  impertinent  to  the  judge.* 

*'Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  the  now  talented  editor  of  the  Tribune^ 
was  then  the  Washington  correspondent  of  a  leading  Cincinnati 
newspaper.     He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Governor  Chase,  and 
from  him  he  obtained  these  facts,  and  they  were  published  in  the 
paper  of  which   he  was  the  correspondent.     His  communication 
was   extensively  copied  by  papers  in  all  part  of  the  loyal   States. 
Members  of  Congress  saw  it,  lauglied  at  it,  as  a  good  joke:  but, 
after  a  little,  viewed  it  in  another  light,  and   came  to  the  conclu- 
sion to  cari^  out  the  joke.     So  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress, 
and  became  a  law,  by  which  the  then  United  States  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  toaa  aholishedy  and   the  judges  were  abolished 
as  well.     The  same  act  created   a  new  court  of  which  Judge  Car- 
ter, of  Ohio,  became   the  chief  justice,    and   Messrs.    Wiley   of 
Virginia,  and  Olin  of  New  York,  became  associate  justices.    The 
last-named  is  dead,  the  other  two  now,  after  twenty  odd  years' 
service,  still  hold  their  places.     That's   the  way,  and  tl)e  reason 
why,  the  present  United  States  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  created.     The  present  judges  have,  no   doubt,  enjoyed  the 
joke  hugely,  ever  since:  but,  it  is  believed  that  it  has  never  been 
fully  appreciated  by  Judge  Merrick.'* 
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MARY  CLEMMER  HUDSON. 

TT7H0  has  not  read  the  bright  sparkling  and  incisire 
^*  letters,  which  have  been  published  in  the  New 
York  Independent  for  nearly  twenty  years,  under  the  head- 
ing "  A  Woman's  Letter  from  Washington?^  Probably 
there  has  been  no  series  of  letters  covering  so  long  a  time 
ever  written  from  that  city,  or  indeed  any  city,  with  so 
wide  a  range  of  descriptiye  thought  and  pen  pictures  of 
eminent  men  and  women. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  ciyil  war,  I  had  occasion  to 
yisit  Washington,  and  also  the  good  fortune  to  be  the  es- 
cort of  this  charming  writer  on  her  first  visit  to  that  city. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  Mary  Olemmer's  residence 
at  the  capita],  where  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
she  has  been  a  feature  in  literary  and  social  circles. 

One  of  Mary  Olemmer's  earliest  and  valued  friends  in 
her  new  home  was  the  late  Charles  Sumner,  of  whom  she 
once  wrote:  **  A  man  solitary  by  the  primal  law  of  his  na- 
ture, preoccupied,  absorbed,  aristocratic  in  instinct,  though 
a  leveler  in  ideas,  never  a  demagogue,  never  a  politician — 
he  is  the  born  master  and  expounder  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples.'^ Knowing  Charles  Sumner  as  I  did,  I  believe  this 
description  of  him  is  faithful  in  the  extreme.  The  follow- 
ing note  from  that  Senator  indicates  the  value  and  esteem 
with  which  he  regarded  her. 

<' Senate  Chamber,  22d  March,  1871. 
**  I  have  always  thonght  of  you  with  honor,  and  with  a  constant 
desire  to  know  personally  one  who  does  io  roach  by  her  pen,  for 
ideas  which  I  have  much  at  heart.  1  hope  that  you  will  pardon 
me  if  I  say  that  we  are  co-workers  in  the  same  field.  I  am  so  lit- 
tle abroad,  that  we  have  not  met,  but  1  trust  it  may  not  be  so 
always.  "  Sincerely  yours, 

*'  Charlxs  Sumhsb.** 
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Mary  Olemmer  is  also  a  clever  novelist  and  a  fine  poet 
Two  of  her  novels—"  Eirene ''  and  "  His  Two  Wives/'  were 
well  received  by  the  public,  also  a  volume  of  poems,  "  Life 
and  Nature,"  and  her  beautiful  memorial  volume,  •'Alice 
and  Phoebe  Gary,*'  is  referred  to  at  length  elsewhere,  Mary 
Olemmer  Hudson  died  in  Washington,  August  18th,  1884. 


AINSWORTH  K.  SPOFFORD. 

A  S  Librarian,  Spofford  is  the  compiler  of  the  valuable 
-^^  treasury  of  knowledge  known  as  '^  The  American 
Almanac,''  now  in  the  seventh  year  of  its  publication, 
his  name  properly  belongs  in  these  pages.  He  was  also 
a  bookseller  in  Cincinnati,  when  I  first  knew  him  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  when  he  was  the  junior  member  of 
the  well-known  book  house  of  Truman  &  Spofford  of 
that  city.  Mr.  Spofford  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  Con- 
gressional library  by  President  Lincoln  in  1864,  and  has 
filled  that  responsible  position,  not  only  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Congress,  but  to  the  public  who  have  had  occasion  to 
visit  that  immense  collection  of  books,  most  of  which  are 
published  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Spofford's  long  experience  in  the  book  business,  and 
especially  as  librarian,  has  eminently  fitted  him  to  become 
the  expert  that  he  is  in  the  requirements  which  depend  so 
much  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  books  in  the  library,  and 
in  what  place  they  may  readily  be  found. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Cooke,  long  a  well  known  bookseller  of 
Chicago,  but  previously  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Spofford  in  Cin- 
cinnati, in  his  interesting  "  Memories  of  the  Book-trade  *' 
in  the  Publishera*  Weekly y  says  : 

*'  Mr.  Spofford,  of  the  firm  of  Truman  &  Spofford,  was  always 
a  studious  bookseller,  a  young  man  whose  aim  was  to  be  master 
of  his  business.  His  intuitive  grace  and  his  culture  eminently 
fitted  him  for  his  present  honorable  and  responsible  position  as 
Librarian  of  Congress." 


XLIV. 

NEW  YORK  VETERANS  OF  THE  BOOK 

TRADE. 

A  Patriarch  among  PuNishera — A  Schaol-teaeher  turtis 
Bookseiler —  Cheapest  book  ever  Published— Pluck  and 
Enterprise  Suncess/ul — Books  for  Sunday  School  Li- 
braries— Ptler  Carter  and  Scotia^ s  Bards — Randolph's 
Letter  to  Irencsus — A  Phvorite  Bookstore  for  New 
Yorkers — T\oo  Donkeys  for  Motive  Power — Banr 
dolph  a  Good  Talker—''  What  an  Old  Fellow  You 
Are  P —  Van  Nostrand*s  Military  Books — Important 
JEngineering  Works — A  Monarch  in  his  Chosen  JFleld 
— A  famous  LawBook  House — Fhvorite  resort  of 
brilliant  Lawyers — A  book  Clerk  leaves  the  printing 
trade — Agreeable  relations  with  Authors — An  historic 
col  Book  House — 7%«  record  of  many  Firms — "  In 
print  or  out  of  print  ^^ — Oldest  Book  Printer  in  Amer- 
ica—  TVow^s  City  Directory — Mcule  University  Printer 
— John  Keese  the  Witty  Auctioneer — IVied,  Boasted 
a9id  Stewed —  Charles  Collins  continues  Business  alone. 

T>OBERT  CARTER,  the  venerable  senior  member  of  the 
^^  firm  of  Robert  Garter  &  Brothers,  had  no  experience 
whatever  in  book  publishing,  or  bookselling  trade,  on  the 
day  that  he  opened  his  book  store  in  1834. 

Mr.  Carter  bad  been  a  saccessfnl  school-teacher,  num- 
bering among  his  pupils  many  who  afterwards  became  emi- 
nent in  political  and  religions  circles.  He  had  determined 
in  his  own  mind  to  change  his  vocation  to  that  of  a  mer- 
chant, and  without  any  mercantile  experience,  bought  out 
the  stock  of  an  insolvent  bookseller,  and  renting  a  store  in 

[M0] 
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Oanal  Street,  began  selling  books  and  stationery  in  the 
month  of  April,  1834. 

It  was  in  this  bookstore,  six  years  later,  that  I  first  met 
Bobert  Garter,  who  had  then  become  a  publisher  of  reli- 
gious books.  He  had  just  published  D'Aubign^'s  ''  His- 
tory of  the  great  Reformation,''  a  work  which  was  im- 
mensely popular  at  that  time,  especially  in  Auburn  and  its 
vicinity,  where  I  had  recently  established  myself  in  the 
book  business. 

The  popularity  of  D'Aubign6's  History  (which  was  first 
published  in  three  duodecimo  volumes  at  three  dollars),  was 
60  great  that  a  rival  publisher  in  Philadelphia  brought 
out  an  edition  in  small  type  and  cheap  binding,  at  a  very 
low  price.  The  young  publisher,  however,  was  equal  to 
the  oocasion,  issuiug  immediately,  on  cheaper  and  thinner 
paper,  an  edition  which  he  sold  for  one  dollar  per  set.  The 
cheapness  of  the  work  produced  great  excitement,  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  sets  were  sold,  as  rapidly  as  they  could  be 
manufactured.  Of  course,  sach  a  book,  at  such  a  price, 
easily  extinguished  the  piratical  publisher,  and  although 
the  profits  accruing  therefrom  were  not  so  large  for  the 
original  publisher,  it  was  a  good  indication  of  his  plack 
and  enterprise. 

Mr.  Carter's  first  publication  was  *' Symington  on  the 
Atonement  and  Intercession  of  Jesus  Christ."  It  was  the 
general  impression  that  this  work  would  have  no  demand, 
but  a  Christian  gentleman  of  wealth,  who  is  still  living  and 
well  known  as  a  liberal  civic  benefactor,  ordered  one  hun- 
dred copies,  which  was  considerable  encouragement  to  the 
young  bookseller  and  his  friends. 

In  1848,  Mr.  Carter  took  into  partnership  his  two 
brothers,  Walter  and  Peter  Carter,  and  the  style  of  the 
firm  (Robert  Carter  &  Brothers)  has  remained  the  same 
until  this  day.  In  the  year  1874,  Robert  Carter,  Jr.,  the 
son  of  the  senior  member,  was  admitted  to  the  firm. 

Their  publications  are  chiefly  of  a  religious  nature, 
every  evangelical  denomination  being  represented  in  their 
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oatalogne,  the  moBt  important  of  whioh  are,  Matthew 
Henry's  "  Oommentary  on  the  Bible,"  Sprague's  **  An- 
nals of  the  American  Pnlpit,^  the  works  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  Thomas  Chalmers,  and  many  other  distinguished 
difines.  Their  list  also  contains  probably  the  largest 
series  of  juyenile  books  adapted  to  Sunday  School  libraries, 
ever  issued  by  any  single  house  in  this  country,  and  it 
also  embraces  some  excellent  books  of  fiction,  numbering 
altogether  more  than  fifteen  hundred  different  kinds,  theirs 
being  the  largest  list  of  religions  works  published  by  any 
house  in  America. 

Mr.  Peter  Garter  is  also  something  of  an  author,  having 
written  several  juYenile  books  and  tilso  published  a  vol- 
ume of  travels  in  Scotland,  and  compiled  a  volume  entitled 
*'  Scotia's  Bards/'  being  a  selection  of  the  best  productions 
and  biographical  sketches  of  the  Scottish  poets. 

A.  D.  F.  RANDOLPH,  the  life-long  friend  of  Robert 
Carter,  voices  the  opinion  of  the  latter's  host  of  friends  in 
the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  following  letter  to  Rev. 
Dr.  Prime,  editor  of  the  New  York  Observer  : 

•*  When  you  were  a  country  pontor.  and  I  was  a  boy  io  a  book- 
•tore  in  Nasaau  Street,  there  wan  on  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Lau- 
rent Street  (now  South  Fifth  Avenue)  a  Binall  building,  OTer  the 
doorway  of  which  was  a  sign,  *  itiibert  Carter,  Bookseller.*  I  am 
not  aure  that  our  friend  began  his  business  on  tliis  spot,  but  I  do 
know  that  on  the  first  of  April,  1884,  he  will  bsTo  been  for  fifty 
year!i  a  booksffllcr  sod  publisher. 

'*  I  am  aware  that  in  the  minds  of  some  persons,  the  business  of 
book  publishing  and  bookiiulling  i.n  nothing  more  than  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  merchandise;  but  this  is  not  your  opinion  or 
mine.  So  you  will  agree  with  roe,  that  fifty  years  of  a  life  devo- 
ted as  this  has  been  to  the  making  of  books,  not  one  of  which 
might  make  men  worse,  but  ought  to  make  them  better,  may  well 
bare  a  word  of  recognition  in  the  columns  of  the  Ohurttr,     . 

**  And  thus  for  half  a  century  he  has  been  doing  a  wholesome, 
honest,  beneficent  work.  He  has  seen  great  changes;  seen  alto 
the  wonderful  development  t>f  the  publishing  busineM  io  tbU 
country.    He  has  passed  through  many  seasoos  of  generml  buiineat 
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depreision,  and  yet  maintained  hit  own  credit  unimpaired.  Tear 
by  year,  as  his  business  grow  into  larger  proportions,  he  still 
continued  to  conduct  it  with  dignity,  integrity  and  success  .  .  . 
Who  can  estimate  the  value  and  the  extent  of  his  influence,  as  s 
publisher?  What  a  factor  it  has  been  in  the  religious  education 
of  the  country  1    .     .     .     . 

*'  He  has  survived  all  those  who  were  his  early  contemporaries 
in  the  trade.  Tou  will  recall  them  all:  the  elder  Harpers,  Daniel 
Appleton,  John  P.  Haven,  Jonathan  Leavitt,  Roe  Lockwood^ 
G«orge  P.  Putuam.  He  remains  still  vigorous,  cheerful,  hopeful ; 
still  interested  in  the  world^s  needs  and  progress,  and  ever  ready 
to  aid  a  worthy  cause.  Beloved  aud  honored  by  all  who  person- 
ally knew  him,  he  is  not  only  without  enemies,  but  with  troops 
of  friends  the  whole  land  over/' 

Mr.  Bandolph  is  himself  a  publisher  of  many  choice 
books^  largely  of  a  religious  character,  and  some  of  them 
very  popnlar.  He  is  also  very  widely  known  as  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  oldest  and  best-appointed  retail  bookstore 
in  New  York.  It  is  a  favorite  resort  for  the  book-buyers 
of  our  oldest  and  best  known  families,  he  haying  occupied 
that  position  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

It  is  nearly  fifty  years  since  I  first  met  Mr.  Randolph. 
Wo  were  then  both  clerks,  he  being  employed  at  that  time 
by  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  of  which  J.  C. 
Meeks  was  the  New  York  agent,  the  office  being  held  in 
the  old  American  Tract  Society  building,  where  Daniel 
Faushaw,  the  well-known  printer,  had  his  large  offices  on 
the  top  floor. 

Mr.  Randolph  well  remembers  when  two  donkeys  on 
the  top  floor  were  the  only  motive  power  which  propelled 
Mr.  Fanshaw's  printing-presses.  Juvenile  books  in  those 
early  days  were  not  very  numerous,  indeed  so  limited  in 
number,  that  Mr.  Randolph  says  he  could  probably  have 
carried  one  of  each  kind  in  his  arms. 

I  frequently  had  occasion  to  purchase  books  of  young 
Randolph,  when  a  bookseller  at  Auburn.  We  were  younger 
then,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  than  now.     He  com- 
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menced  as  a  boy  olerk  in  1830,  serving  a  part  at  his  ap- 
prenticeship, by  wheeling  books  on  a  wheelbarrow,  that 
being  the  method  among  the  trade  in  those  days,  in  de- 
lifering  snpplies  to  the  booksellers. 

Mr.  Randolph  is  a  good  talker ;  at  the  gatherings  of  the 
trade,  whether  for  festival,  discussing  copyright  questions, 
or  bearing  tribute  on  memorial  occasions,  his  eloquent 
words  have  often  been  heard,  and  always  received  with 
marked  attention.  When  Mr.  Randolph  first  read  the 
notice  in  the  Publisher's  Weekly  "Fifty  Years  a  Pub* 
lisher,**  he  wrote  me  from  the  country,  as  follows  : 

"What  an  old  fellow  you  are  I  Why  don't  you  feel 
ashamed  at  being  so  old  ?  I  went  into  the  trade  in  1830. 
I  have  been  here  since  June  30th,  and  this  with  one  excep- 
tion is  the  longest  holiday  I  have  had  in  fifty-three  years. 
But  I  have  had  a  very  good  time  in  this  life,  and  am  grate- 
ful that  I  can  say  that  life  is  worth  living,  and  grateful, 
most  of  all,  that  I  have  been  taught  and  believe  that 
there  is  another  life  still  better  than  this.  May  we  know 
each  other  there  I" 

DAVID  VAN  NOSTRAND  is  well  and  favorably  known 
in  this  country  and  also  in  Euro|)e  as  the  publisher  of 
military  books,  and  scientific  publications.  At  the  early 
age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  services  of  John  P.  Haven,  who 
was  the  New  York  agent  for  the  important  publications 
of  Crocker  &  Brewster,  of  Boston.  This  was  in  the  year  1826. 

Mr.  Van  Nostrand  first  began  business  fifty-three  years 
ago.  under  the  firm  of  Van  Nostrand  &  Dwight,  which 
latited  for  three  years,  when  that  firm  dissolved,  and  an  in- 
terregnum of  twelve  years  enabled  Mr.  Van  Nostrand  to 
pursue  his  favorite  scientific  studies,  and  especially  of  books 
on  Engineering — this  brought  him  into  close  relations  with 
the  United  States  Miiitarv  Academv  at  West  Point,  as  well 
as  various  private  military  and  scientific  institutions,  who 
gave  him  their  orders  for  supplies  on  so  large  a  scale  as  to 
finally  induce  him  to  open  business  again  on  his  own 
account,  which  he  did  in  1848. 
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Beginning  to  publish  books,  he  soon,  by  close  attention 
to  business,  built  up  an  extensive  trade. 

The  late  Mr.  Trubner,  in  his  London  Literary  Record, 
once  said,  'Hhat  the  United  States,  although  prolific 
in  practical  applications  of  science,  had  been,  through  ob- 
vious causes,  somewhat  sterile,  until  a  quite  recent  date, 
of  literary  expositions  of  its  works,  but  that,  of  late 
years,  there  had  been  a  great  and  rapid  development  of 
such  works,  and  with  no  name  is  this  development  more 
intimately  associated  than  that  of  Mr.  Van  Nostrand.'' 
Again  this  English  journal  remarked  that  ''as  a  gentleman 
of  extensive  and  varied  information,  of  genial  and  attrac- 
tive  character,  eminent  business  capacity,  and  of  important 
achievements  in  his  profession,  Mr.  Van  Nostrani  stands 
prominent  among  the  publishers  of  the  day/' 

The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  and  variety 
of  the  subjects  embraced  in  the  publications  of  Mr.  Van 
Nostrand,  which  comprise  thorough  treatises,  many  of 
them  elaborately  illustrated,  on  architecture,  carpentry, 
building,  astronomy,  navigation,  shipbuilding,  meteorol- 
ogy, brewing,  distilling,  wine-making,  chemistry,  physics, 
philosophy,  coal,  coal  oil,  gas,  drawing,  painting,  photog- 
raphy, electricity,  electric  telegraph,  engineering,  machin- 
ery, mechanics,  geology,  mineralogy,  mining,  metallurgy, 
hydraulics,  hydrostatics,  iron,  steel,  life  insurance,  mathe- 
matics, ordnance  and  gunnery,  military  engineering,  mili- 
tary history,  records  of  war,  and,  in  fact,  almost  every  spe- 
cialty in  science  and  art. 

Mr.  Van  Nostrand 's  most  important  books  are  Weis- 
bach's  *'  Mechanics,"  with  nearly  one  thousand  wood-cut 
illustrations,  Francis's  ''Lowell  Hydraulics,*'  to  produce 
which  cost  forty  thousand  dollars,  Whipple  and  Iloebling 
on  ''Bridge  Building,"  General  Gilmore  on  "Limes  and 
Cements,"  Holly  on  "  Ordnance  and  Armor,"  General  Mey- 
er's (Old  Probabilities)  "  Manual  of  Signals,"  Scott's  "  Mil- 
itary Dictionary,"  Casey's  "  United  States  Infantry  Tac- 
tics," of  which  more  than  eighty  thousand  copies  have  been 
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■oldy  Jomini's ''  Life  of  Napoleon,'^  translated  by  the  late 
Oeneral  Halleck,  and  the  ''Rebellion  Record 'Mn  twelve 
Tolumesy  illustrated  with  many  steel  portraits. 

There  is  probably  no  list  of  books  in  the  conntry  of  so 
ezclasively  standard  character  as  those  which  appear  on 
Mr.  Van  Nostrand's  Catalogue.  He  is  indeed  a  monarch 
in  his  chosen  field,  and  all  his  friends  and  patrons,  indeed 
eyeryone,  who  has  ever  had  any  dealings  with  him  will  wish 
him  all  the  prosperity  which  he  merits  and  enjoys. 

BAKER,  YOORHIES  &  CO.,  the  well  known  law-book 
house,  was  established  by  the  late  John  S.  Yoorhies  in 
1842,  and  continued  by  him,  on  his  own  account,  until  his 
death  in  1865. 

I  frequently  had  dealings  with  Mr.  Voorhies,  during 
that  period.  He  had  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the 
law  booksellers  and  the  leading  lawyers  of  that  time,  hig 
store  being  the  favorite  resort  of  such  eminent  men  as 
Chancellor  Kent,  George  Wood,  Hugh  Maxwell,  Edward 
Sanford,  Daniel  Lord,  J.  Prescott  Hall,  Wm.  Curtis  Noyes, 
John  Duer,  James  W.  Gerard,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Charles 
O'Conor,  Darid  Dudley  Field,  William  M.  Evarts  and 
Charles  P.  Daly,  all  of  whom  were  known  to  many  of  my 
readers,  and  of  whom  only  the  last  three  sunriye. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Voorhies,  the  business  was  reor- 
ganized under  the  firm  name  of  Baker,  Voorhies  A  Co.,  the 
junior  partner  being  a  nephew  of  the  founder,  and  having 
been  connected  with  him  for  over  twenty  years  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Peter  C.  Baker,  the  senior  member  of  the  new 
firm,  began  his  career  in  the  bookselling  business,  when 
quite  a  young  lad,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  but  deciding  to 
become  a  printer,  he  entered  the  employment  of  the  late 
William  E.  Dean,  with  whom  he  served  his  apprenticeship. 
Mr.  Dean  was  an  extensive  printer  and  publisher  of  legal 
and  classical  books.* 

Soon  after  Mr.  Baker  had  served  his  time  at  the  printer's 

*  See  anUf  p.  148. 
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trade^  be  became  tbe  superintendent  of  tbe  extensiye 
printing  establishment  of  John  F.  Trow,  whose  New  York 
City  Directory  has  made  his  name  so  well  known.  Mr. 
Trow^  at  that  time,  was  the  printer  for  D.  Appleton  & 
Go/s  publications,  as  well  as  those  of  George  P.  Patnam, 
John  Wiley,  and  many  other  prominent  publishing  hoases. 

In  the  year  1850  Mr.  Baker,  with  the  late  Daniel  Godwin, 
commenced  business  on  their  own  account,  under  the  stjle 
of  Baker  &  Godwin,  in  the  Tribune  Building,  where  their 
well  known  printing  establishment  was  so  familiar,  for 
many  years. 

The  firm  made  the  printing  of  law  books  a  specialty, 
thus  bringing  Mr.  Baker  into  close  relations  with  Mr. 
Voorhies,  which  ultimately,  through  his  familiarity  with 
the  different  law-books  published  by  the  latter,  induced 
him  to  become  a  law-book  publisher,  as  before  stated. 

Among  the  most  important  law-books,  published  by  this 
firm,  the  following  may  be  named  :  Townshend  on  Slander 
and  Libel,  Shearman  and  Bedfield  on  Negligence,  Bliss  on 
Life  Insurance,  Gerard  on  Titles  to  Beal  Estate,  Kerr  on 
Fraad  and  Mistake,  Waterman  on  Set-off,  Ram  on  Facts 
and  the  Science  of  Legal  Judgment,  and  the  important 
works  of  the  Abbott  Brothers. 

The  relations  of  this  firm  with  the  authors  of  law  books 
have  been  of  the  most  agreeable  nature.  One  of  the  oldest 
authors  in  the  state  came  to  them  unsolicited,  to  publish  a 
new  treatise,  because  he  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  me- 
chanical appearance  of  the  books  issued  by  that  house. 
After  the  publication  of  the  book  referred  to,  and  the  first 
account  of  sales  was  rendered,  the  author  wrote  them  as 
follows  :  '^  The  statement  is  highly  satisfactory.  I  feel  that 
I  am  greatly  indebted  to  your  spirit,  business  tact  and  ex- 
tended reputation  and  experience  as  publishers,  for  the 
rapid  sale  of  the  work.^' 

BAKER,  PRATT  &  CO.,  although  not  publishers,  stand 
at  the  front  of  the  largest  wholesale  venders  of  books  and 
stationery  in  this  country.    The  founders  of  the  house  bear 
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an  historic  name  in  the  publishing  trade.  As  preyiously 
noted  in  the  sketch  of  A.  S.  Barnes,  the  firm  of  D.  F. 
Bobinson  &  Co.  established  themselves  in  Now  York  in  1835, 
nnder  the  firm  name  of  Robinson,  Pratt  &  Go. 

Five  years  later,  I  purchased  from  the  latter  house 
the  general  stock  for  my  country  book -store  at  Auburn, 
on  an  order  given  me  upon  that  firm  by  Henry  Irison,  who 
had  at  that  time  started  me  in  the  bookselling  business, 
himself  becoming  a  special  ])artner. 

In  the  year  1843,  Mr.  Robinson  retiring  from  the  busi- 
ness to  become  the  president  of  the  Hartford  Bank,  the 
firm  was  succeeded  by  Pratt,  Woodford  &  Co.,  consisting 
of  Henry  Z.  Pratt,  0.  P.  Woodford,  Elijah  P.  Farmer,  and 
T.  K.  Brace,  which  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  that  of 
Farmer,  Brace  &  Co.,  the  same  individuals  comprising  the 
firm  with  the  addition  of  James  S.  Oakley.  Mr.  Farmer 
was  the  best  salesman  I  ever  knew.  He  sold  me  the  first 
bill  of  books  I  ever  bought — happy  the  bookseller  who  es- 
caped with  purchases  double  the  amount  originally  desired. 
Mr.  FarmerV  sudden  death  in  the  prime  of  his  busy  life 
was  si  neon*]  y  regretted  by  all  who  had  known  him.  A 
few  years'  intervened,  when  ihc  firm  was  again  changed  to 
Pratt,  Oakley  &  Co.,  and  among  their  publications  were 
the  popular  8cIk)o1  books  :  Coof>er's  Virgil,  Comstock's 
Chemistry,  Physiology,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  Natural 
History.  These  elementary  works  of  science,  were  the  first 
school  liooks  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country.  They 
were  also  the  publishers  of  the  celebrated  Bullion's  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  and  I^atin  and  Greek  series,  all  of  which 
reached  immense  sales.  In  the  year  1862,  Mr.  Birdseye 
Blakeman,  now  the  senior  partner  in  the  great  school 
book  house  of  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.,  in  connection 
with  the  late  AHnTt  Mason,  l>ecame  the  successors  of 
Pratt,  Oaklev  &  Co.,  under  the  firm  name  of  Blakeman  & 
Mason.  In  18C4,  Mr.  Blakeman  retired,  when  a  new  firm 
was  formed  under  the  style  of  Oakley  &  Mason,  Mr.  Oak- 
ley bringing  with  him  the  good  will  of  the  old  ooDcem, 
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with  which  he  had  been  so  long  connected.  There  were 
few,  if  any,  men  of  more  experience,  combined  with  a  nat- 
ural taste  for  the  bookselling  business  than  James  S. 
Oakley.  At  the  end  of  four  years  Oakley  and  Mivson 
associated  with  them  as  partners, — ^James  S.  Baker  and 
William  T.  Pratt  (nephew  of  Henry  Z.  Pratt  of  the  old 
firm).  Mr.  Oakley  retired  in  1872,  when  the  firm  style 
again  changed  to  Mason,  Baker  &  Pratt,  and  two  years 
hiter,  the  firm  of  Baker,  Pratt  &  Co.,  was  formed,  consist- 
ing of  the  following  members,  James  S.  Baker,  William 
T.  Pratt,  Charles  D.  Pratt  and  Robert  L.  Boyd. 

Both  Mr.  Baker  and  the  Messrs.  Pratt,  have,  by  their 
long  and  active  experience  in  every  department  of  the  book- 
selling and  stationery  business,  become  famous  for  their 
rare  faculty  in  supplying  every  book  ever  published  in  print 
or  out  of  print,  or  indeed  all  supplies  desired  by  the 
country  bookseller. 

JOHN  F.  TROW  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest  book  printer 
in  New  York  City,  if  not  in  America,  in  continuous  active 
business. 

Mr.  Trow  was  apprenticed  to  the  printing  business  sixty 
years  ago,  with  the  well-known  firm  of  Flagg  &  Gould, 
of  Andover,  Mass.,  whose  *'  Codraan  Press  "  became  cele- 
brated for  doing  the  first  work  for  the  American  Tract 
Society. 

A  half-century  ago,  Mr.  Trow  removed  to  New  York 
City,  when  for  a  few  years,  under  the  firm  of  West  &  Trow, 
he  conducted  business  as  a  printer  on  hand-presses,  print- 
ing, among  other  papers,  the  New  York  Observer. 

After  that  he  associated  himself  with  the  late  Jonathan 
Leavitt  as  bookseller  and  publisher,  under  the  name  of 
Leavitt  &  Trow,  continuing  at  the  same  time  the  print- 
ing business  under  the  style  of  John  F.  Trow  &  Co. 

Among  other  important  publications  issued  by  Leavitt 
and  Trow  some  of  my  readers  will  remember,  were  the  com- 
plete works  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  also  the  classical 
series  of  Professor  John  J.  Owen,  so  widely  popular. 
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In  the  year  1852,  Mr.  Trow  commenced  the  publication 
of  the  New  York  City  Directory,  with  which  his  name  has 
been  bo  prominently  identified  for  more  than  thirty  yeara. 

As  early  as  1836  Mr.  Trow  had  imported  complete  fonts 
of  Oriental  type  from  the  celebrated  Tanchnitz  foandiy, 
Tiz.  :  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Ethiopian,  Coptic, 
Samaritan,  &c.,  and  far  surpassing  in  quantity  and  variety 
the  famons  *'  Codman  Press,''  where  he  serred  his  appren- 
tice^hip,  or  any  other  establishment  in  America. 

His  specimen  book,  published  in  1855,  a  beautiful  pro- 
duction of  tjrpographic  art,  contains  specimens  of  tbece 
▼arious  and  elegant  fonts.  In  recognition  of  the  beautiful 
and  accurnte,  classical  and  Oriental  productions  that  hare 
issued  from  his  press,  the  University  of  New  York  has  con- 
ferred upon  Mr.  Trow  the  title  of  University  printer. 

COLLINS,  KEESE  &  COMPANY  were  well  known 
dealers  in  school  books  fifty  years  ago,  and  were  not  only 
publishers  of  some  important  school  books,  but  large 
jobbers  in  books  and  stationery. 

John  Keese,  then  a  member  of  the  firm,  was  the  wit- 
tiest man  ever  known  in  the  book  trade.  Uis  remarkably 
jieniuasive  powers  as  salesman  I  had  occasion  to  remember, 
mingled  as  they  were  with  both  method  and  wit. 

Ab^jut  forty  years  ago  Mr.  Keese  withdrew  from  the  con- 
cern, forming  a  new  partnership  under  the  style  of  Cooley, 
Keese  &  Uill,  book  auctioneers ;  the  senior  member,  the 
late  James  E.  Cooley,  had  long  experience  as  the  head  of 
the  firm  of  James  E.  Cooley  &  Lemuel  Bangs,  the  trade- 
sali'M  ?iiictioneers. 

The  ketn  and  ready  wit  of  Mr.  Keese  would  always 
draw  a  lively  crowd  of  purchasers,  when  he  was  the  auc- 
tioneer, wit  seeming  with  him  as  second  nature. 

On  one  occasion,  during  a  sale  of  an  invoice  of  books — 
"There  was  no  quarter  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  my  dear 
sir,"  he  said  to  a  bidder  of  twenty-five  cents  for  a  narrative 
of  that  conflict.  **  Really,  this  is  too  much  pork  fur  a 
shilling/'   was  his  pathetic    remark  at  the  sacrifice  of 
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**  Bacon's  Essays  "  for  twelve  and  a  half  cents.  *  "Going 
— going — ^gentlemen — ten  cents  for  Caroline  Fry ;  why,  it 
isn't  the  price  of  a  stew  !"  (a  jest  prompted,  perhaps,  by  i 
thought  of  the  snpper  awaiting  him  at  Downing's  oyster 
saloon  in  Wall  street),  and  the  same  reflection  probably 
suggested  his  interpretation  of  the  title  F.RS.  :  '*  Fried, 
Roasted  and  Stewed  !"• 

**  I  have  the  recollection  of  him,"  wrote  the  late  Evert 
A.  Duyckinck,  "as  the  wittiest  book-auctioneer  of  his  day 
in  New  York,  and  it  may  be  said  of  any  day,  for  there  ia 
no  tradition  of  any  predecessor  of  such  powers,  and  he  cer- 
tainly left  no  successor  in  his  peculiar  vein.     This  may  be 
said  without  disparagement  to  the  intellectual  cleverness 
of  the  Sabins,  Leavitts  and  Merwins  of  the  present  day 
for  Keese  was  really  an  extraordinary  man,  in  the  humor- 
ous handling  of  books  and  an  audience,  enlivening  a  sales- 
room on  the  dullest  of  wet  nights  and  under  the  most  dis- 
advantageous circumstances  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit 
Few  who  attended  his  sales  did  not  cari7  away  with  them 
some  recollection  of  his  sparkling  genius/' 

Mr.  Duyckinck  wrote  the  above  in  1877.  Mr.  Joseph 
Sabin,  the  distinguished  bibliographer  and  sometime  auc- 
tioneer, died  in  1881.  Mr.  Andrew  M.  Merwin,  so  pleas- 
antly remembered  when  of  the  firm  of  Bangs,  Merwin  & 
Co.,  died  in  1871.  Mr.  F.  H.  Bangs  still  continues  the 
book  auction  business  in  this  city  under  the  firm  of  Bangs 
&Co. 

Collins  &  Brother,  successors  to  the  old  firm,  have  been 
in  continuous  business  as  school  book  publishers  and 
jobbers  for  more  than  forty  years.  They  are  well  known 
in  the  locality  of  the  great  dry -goods  center  in  which  their 
store  has  long  been  located.  Mr.  Charles  Collins,  my  long- 
time friend,  has  recently  succeeded  to  the  business,  and 
the  firm  style  is  now  in  that  of  his  own  name. 

'*  John  Keese,  Wit  and  Litterateur,  a  Biographical  Memoir,  by 
William  L.  Keese. 


XLV. 
TWO  SOUTHERN  POETS. 


JAMES  K  RANDALL. 

7%€  Author  o/"  Jfy  Maryla$id''—A  Reconstructed  Rebel 
— "  I  see  Thee  ever  in  my  Dreams " — Massachusetts 
Troops  through  Baltimore — A  Famous  Poem  in  Half 
an  Hour —  One  Hundred  Dollars  in  Confederate  Money 
— He  heard  it  sung  by  a  Russian  Oirl — An  Ificident 
at  Arlington. 

T\UE1NG  a  temporary  sojoarn  in  Angasta,  Qa.,  in  1870- 
-■-^  71,  while  representing  the  boase  of  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  I  was  conyersiugone  day  with  one  of  my  friends,  a  well- 
knowo  cotton  factor  of  that  city,  and  observing  a  gentleman 
haranguing  bystanders  on  one  of  the  ample  sidewalks,  I 
•aid  to  my  friend  "  That  mast  be  one  of  the  *  carpet-bag' 
politicians  who  have  come  from  the  North  to  reconstruct 
jou  rebels/'  At  that  time  the  **  carpet-bag  government " 
WM8  in  full  sway,  "reconstruction  "  not  yet  having  become 
an  assured  fact.  My  friend  laughed  heartily,  as  did  I,  when 
be  said,  ''Why,  that  is  James  B.  Randall,  the  author  of 
'  Uy  Maryland,'  which  did  such  good  Confederate  service ; 
he  was  a  rebel,  but  he  needs  no  reconstruction." 

I  was  soon  after  introduced  to  the  poet-journalist,  and 
from  that  time  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  one  of  the 
IDO^t  brilliant  writers  of  the  South.  Although  Mr.  Randall 
has  not  published  any  volume,  he  has  written  enough  of 
both  prose  and  poetry  to  make  a  very  entertaining  one. 
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Who  that  has  read  the  story  of  **  Evangeline  "  can  for- 
get the  gentle    notary  Rene   Leblanc,  and  his    score  of 
children?    From  one  of  them  was  descended  the  mother  of 
James  B.  Randall.     His  father  was  a  merchant  of  Balti- 
more^  and  in  that  city  ho  was  born  January  1,  1839.    One 
of  his  earliest  tutors  was  Professor  Olark^  who  had  taught 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  who  is  now^  or  was  recently^  liying 
in  Baltimore,  aged  over  90  years.     The  years  1849-56  young 
Randall  passed  at  Georgetown  College^  where  was  writteu 
his  first  poem  on  Professor  Dimitry.     It  was  published  in 
the  JEvening  Star  of  Washington,  and  attracted  some  atten- 
tion in  the  college  as  a  juvenile  production  of  small  merit. 
After  a  brief  service  as  clerk  in  a  Baltimore  book-store, 
young  Randall  proceeded  to  Florida  and  taught  school  for 
a  while  in  the  wilderness,  and  finally  drifted  to  New  Orleans 
and  became  clerk  in  a  shipping-merchant's  office. 

In  spare  moments  he  wrote  poems  that  were  published 
in  the  New  Orleans  papers.  When  twenty  years  of  age,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  English  and  the  classics  in 
Poydras  College,  a  tolerably  well-endowed  country  college 
in  Pointe  Coupee  Parish,  La. 

He  had  not  been  at  the  college  long  before  the  war 
broke  out,  and  in  common  with  the  youth  of  the  South, 
was  intensely  agitated  on  the  subject. 

The  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Delta,  who  encouraged 
young  Randall's  efforts  at  poetry  by  giving  him  a  volume 
of  the  poems  of  James  Clarence  Mangan,  and  the  weird 
melodies  and  wasted  life  and  melancholy  death  of  the  un- 
fortunate Irish  poet  made  an  indelible  impression  upon  his 
mind.  He  was  especially  struck  with  the  rhythm  of  one 
poem  purporting  to  be  a  translation  from  the  Ottoman,  en- 
titled the  *^  Karamanian  Exile.'' 

'*  I  see  thee  ever  in  my  dreams, 
Kaniman  I 
Thy  hundred  liills,  thy  thousand  streams, 
Kara  man  I  O  KaramanI 
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Ai  when  thy  gold-bright  morniog  gleams, 
Ab  when  the  deepeoiug  sunset  seams 
With  lines  of  light  thy  hills  and  streams, 

Karamau ! 
So  thou  loomest  on  my  dreams, 

Karaman !  O  Karaman  I" 

One  day,  while  the  melody  of  the  Karamanian  exile  waa 
nmning  throagh  his  bruin,  Mr.  Randall  rode  to  the  Missis- 
fippi  river,  seven  miles  distant,  and  got  his  mail.  Among 
it,  was  a  copy  of  the  Delia,  containing  an  account  of  the 
passage  of  the  Massachusetts  troops  through  Baltimore, 
and  of  the  riot  that  occurred,  which  was  read  with  the  deep- 
eat  interest.  Agitated  by  the  thrilling  news,  indignant  at 
what  he  considered  an  outrage  upon  his  native  city,  and 
anxious  about  the  safety  of  relatives  and  friends,  there^as 
DO  sleep  for  Bandall,  that  night.  He  arose,  and  again  read 
the  acconnt  of  the  riot  in  Baltimore.  For  some  unaccounta- 
ble reason,  as  he  was  pacing  np  and  down  thinking  of  the 
events  in  Baltimore,  the  stirring  melody  of  the  Karaman- 
ian exile  seemed  to  ring  through  his  head — so  much  so  that 
he  appeared  possessed  with  its  spirit,  and  in  a  moment  the 
whole  scheme  of  the  poem  **  My  Maryland  "  was  formed 
in  his  bruin.  He  sab  down  ut  his  desk,  and  in  half  un 
hour  the  poem  wus  completed.  The  next  day  he  read  it 
to  his  schohirs,  mo-^t  of  whom  were  Creoles,  and  it  fired 
them  up  to  such  a  degree  of  enthusiasm,  that  it  occurred 
to  the  author,  to  send  his  poem  to  the  Delta  for  pub- 
lication. It  uppeured  in  that  paper  Sunday  morning,  when 
the  whole  country  was  at  fever  heat.  The  success  of  the 
poem  wus  instantaneous  ;  in  Maryland,  electrical.  It  was 
published  throughout  the  country,  and  became  the  rally- 
ing cry  of  the  Southern  people.  The  boy  professor  became 
famous  in  a  day,  and  found,  with  no  little  surprise,  that 
when  he  visited  New  Orleans,  he  was  the  hero  of  the 
hour. 

The  fame  of  the  poem  soon  spread  across  the  ocean.  It 
was  published  in  Europe  and  received  with  enthuaiasm. 
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Mr.  Bandall  received  an  autograph  letter  from  a  member 
of  the  family  of  Lord  Byron^  asking  for  a  manascript  copy 
of  '*  My  Maryland  "  and  stating  their  admiration  for  the 
poem  and  inviting  him  to  visit  them  in  London. 

John  R.  Thompson,  a  well  known  literary  man,  long 
connected  with  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  was  in 
England  when  the  poem  was  first  published.     On  his  re- 
turn he  said  to  Mr.  Kandall,  that  he  envied  him  beyond 
all  living  men,  because  he  had  met  in  a  drawing-room  in 
London,  one  of  the  most  charming  and  beautiful  of  women 
who  had  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  hear  a  song  of  his 
Southern  country.    Upon  his  replying  in  the  affirmative, 
she  went  to  the  piano  and  sti-uck  up  '^  My  Maryland." 
When  she  had  finished,  she  returned  to  where  he  was  sit- 
ting and  said,  "  When  you  see  your  friend  who  wrote  that, 
tell  him  you  heard  it  sung  by  a  Russian  girl,  who  lives  at 
Archangel,  north  of  Siberia,  and  learned  to  sing  it  there.^ 

Mr.  Randall  was  one  among  a  crowd  of  ten  thousand 
who  surrounded  the  Washington  monument  in  Baltimore, 
at  the  reception  given  to  the  French  visitors  to  the  York- 
towu  Centennial,  when  Dod worth's  band  played  "My 
Maryland."  When  the  visitors  learned  it  was  a  distinctive 
Maryland  air,  they  arose  and  bowed  profoundly,  and  the 
crowd  cheered  wildly.  Unknown  among  the  throng  was 
the  author.  Some  one  near  him  asked  if,  as  a  Mary  lander, 
he  did  not  feel  very  proud  of  the  song.  He  said,  no  ;  that 
he  had  become  very  practical  since  he  had  written  that 
song,  and  felt  satisfied  that  not  one  man  in  that  vast 
throng  would  lend  him  five  dollars  if  he  should  ask  the 
loan  of  that  sum.  The  stranger  replied,  **  When  you  are 
dead  we  will  give  you  a  grand  funeral." 

"  My  Maryland"  was  set  to  music  by  Miss  Hettie  Cary,of 
Baltimoie,  now  the  wife  of  Prof.  Martin  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  to  the  German  air  '*  Tannebaum,"  and  a  great 
deal  of  money  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  Baltimore 
music-seller  who  published  it  ;  but  the  author  received 
none  of  it.    All  the  money  he  ever  received  for  the  poem 
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Wis  one  hundred  dollars  id  Confederate  money  from  a  pab- 
lisher  in  New  Orleans,  with  which  he  bought  a  much-needed 
mit  of  clothes. 

Mr.  Bandall  has  written  other  poems  thatenjojed  popu- 
arity  in  the  South,  such  as  '' There's  Life  in  the  Old 
.And  yet,**  "  Stonewall  Jackson/' "  Idolon/'  "  Alexandria,'* 
•The  Cameo  Bracelet,"  ''John  Pelham,"  "Why  the 
Xobin's  Breast  is  Bed."  All  these  have  had  a  temporary 
lewspaper  popularity,  but  never  haying  been  collected  in  a 
)ook,  will  soon  pass  out  of  recollection.  A  number  of 
manuscript  poems  were  lost  during  the  war.  Since  the  war^ 
16  has  written  little,  besides  what  he  considers  his  best 
[)oem  ''  At  Arlington,"  based  upon  an  incident  of  peculiar 
M)etic  interest.  On  the  day  that  the  graves  of  the  Federal 
loldiers  buried  at  Arlington  were  decorated,  a  number  of 
reATs  ago,  a  party  of  ladies  entered  the  cemetery  for  the 
mrpose  of  placing  flowers  on  the  graves  of  thirty  Confed- 
erates. Their  progress  was  stopped  by  bayonets,  and  they 
rere  not  allowed  to  perform  their  mission  of  love.  During 
he  night  a  high  wind  arose,  and  in  the  morning  all  the 
loral  offerings  that  hod  been  placed  the  day  before  upon 
he  Federal  graves,  were  found  piled  upon  the  mounds 
inder  which  reposed  the  thirty  Confederates.  That  which 
nen  had  denied,  nature  had  granted  ;  nay,  had  taken  into 
icr  own  hands  to  perform. 

Traveling  north  at  the  close  of  the  war,  on  the  train 
he  poet  borrowed  a  newspaper  from  a  young  lady.  The 
ady  was  Miss  Hammond,  now  the  wife  of  Mr.  Randall, 
knd  the  paj^er,  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  of  which  he  became 
ind  ii  now  an  editor.  One  of  his  daughters  is  named  Mary- 
and,  80  that  Mrs.  Randall  said  to  her  husband,  ''  Should 
he  [>oem  die  and  our  daughter  live  ;  or  the  daughter  die 
md  the  poem  live,  in  either  case  you  will  have  '*My  Mary- 
and." 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record  recently  sent  the  following  to  that  paper: 
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'*  James  R.   Randall,   who  wrote   '  Maryland,  My  Maryland,* 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  men  in  Washington.     You  find  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  this  quiet,  liberal,  broad-minded   maa 
wrote  that  narrow,  passionate  appeal.     He  was  very  young,  how^ 
ever.     He  is  young  still,  but  wiser  and  broader.     He  has  come  tc^ 
that  point  where  he  is  willing  to  admit  that  that  disagreeable' 
characterization   *  Northern  scum  *  in  the  last  stanza  was  simply 
put  in  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme.     He  would  not  write   such  ^ 
song  now.  Vet  he  copies  the  old  song  again  and  again  in  response 
to  requests  that  come  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  whither 
its  fame  has  spread.     I  saw  a  true  copy  of  it  yesterday.     It  is 
rarely  printed  correctly.     It  is  generally  mangled  in  quotation, 
and  it  is  always  mutilated  in  the  newspapers.     I  hear  that  Mr. 
Randall  contemplates  gatiiering  it  and  half  a  hundred  other  lyrici 
in  a  volume  to  be  published  shortly." 

To  which  Mr.  Kaudnll  responds  in  the  Augusta  Chronicle  as 
follows  : 

'*  I  was  surprised  at  the  paragraph  concerning  me  in  the 
Philadelphia  Becord.  The  gentleman  who  wrote  it  is  u  friend  of 
mine,  and  meant  to  do  me  a  kindness  ;  but  some  of  his  deductions 
took  the  color  uf  his  own  sentiments  and  antipathies.  I  never 
meant  to  impress  him  with  the  idea  that  I  was  ashamed  of  the 
song  of  '  Marylnnd/  or  that,  under  the  same  provocution  and 
circumstances,  I  would  not  write  it  again.  The  whole  thing  was 
based  upon  a  statement  of  regret  that  the  exigencies  of  rhyme, 
compelled  me  to  use  a  word  in  the  last  stanza  of  the  lyric  ti:at 
might  seem  to  reflect  offensively  upon  the  Northern  people  as  a 
class.  I  am  not  likely  tu  cease  loving  the  State  of  my  birth  any 
more  than  the  State  of  my  adoption.  In  remembrance  of  the 
first  named  commonwealth,  I  have  called  one  of  my  daughters 
Maryland.  In  tlie  soil  uf  the  last  I  expect  to  be  laid  at  rest,  some 
day, 

**  Where  the  grass  above  my  grave  will  grow  as  long. 
And  sigh  to  midnight  winds,  but  not  to  songl'' 

Mr.  Randall  resides  in  a  pleasant  home  in  Augusta, 

Ga.,  where  he  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  **  Chronicle  and 

Constitutionalist."     The  cares  of  a  large  and  increasing 

family,  and  the  incessant  drudgery  of  newspaper  work, 

leave  him  no  time  to  cultivate  his  poetic  muse.   As  a  news- 
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puper  writer,  he  has  gained  distinction,  and  his  letters 
from  Washington  during  the  session  of  Congress  have  beea 
widely  quoted  by  the  press  of  the  country. 
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**  7%«  Mo8t  BriUiant  Woman  in  New  Orleans  **— ^n 
Author  tneets  Her  I^lrat  Publisher — "  Xariffa  **  and 
the  **  Captain's  Story  "— "  And  You  Should  Kiss  My 
Eyelids  " — Down  the  Bayou  and  other  Poems. 

1 N  the  year  1877,  while  on  my  way  to  New  Orleans,  I 
•^  stopped  over  in  Augusta,  to  see  my  editorial  friend, 
James  R  Randall,  then  editor  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle. 
Learning  my  destination  he  said  to  me,  ''I  want  you  to 
know,  when  you  arrive  there,  the  most  brilliant  woman  in 
New  Orleans.**  He  then  gave  mo  a  note  of  introduction  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Ashley  Townsend.  Upon  my  arrival  at  that 
city,  1  was  unable  to  call  upon  her,  owing  to  my  recent 
indisposition.  Mr.  Randall's  note  was  sent  by  a  messenger. 
Her  8nr])ri8e  on  reading  it  was  only  equaled  by  mine,  on 
receiving  the  following  from  her  : 

'*  125  Carondelet  Street,  New  Orleans. 
Mr.  Derby: 

Dear  Sir  : — Upon  my  return  home  yesterday  evening, 
your  can!  and  Mr.  Randairs  letter  were  handed  me  by  my 
dauphtor  Cora.  I  cannot  express  to  you  the  surprise,  the 
plea^uro,  the  flood  of  memories  which  stirred  my  heart  at 
sijjht  of  your  once  familiar  signature.  I  do  not  flatter  my- 
self that  Mr.  Derby  retains  the  slightest  recollection  of 
me  ;  but  if,  as  I  suppose  from  the  similarity  of  name,  he 
was  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Derby  &  Jackson,  of  Now  York 
city,  a  most  pleasant   remembrance  of  him — which    has 
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never  died  oat — is  connected  with  my  yonth,  my  earliest 
ambitions — my  first  book !  It  is  with  sincere  regret  I 
learn  your  ill  health  will  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of 
welcoming  you  to  my  house  this  evening  ;  but  may  I  not 
be  allowed  to  call  upon  you  with  Mr.  Townsend  ? 

''  If  it  will  be  convenient  for  you  to  have  us  do  so  this 
evening,  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  send  word  by  bearer 
at  what  hour  ? 

*'Very  sincerely, 

Mary  Ashley  Towksbnd.  " 

I  found  on  meeting  Mrs.  Townsend  that  I  had  pub- 
lished for  her  more  than  twenty  years  previous,  a  novel  en- 
titled ''The  Brother  Clerks,  a  Tale  of  New  Orleans,"  by 
Mary  Ashley,  which  was  the  only  name  that  I  had  known 
her  by. 

It  was  very  pleasant  indeed  to  meet  the  author  of  that 
book  face  to  face,  in  her  own  delightful  home  in  the  Cres- 
ent  City.  While  there  I  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
Mrs.  Townsend  was  also  a  poetess  of  considerable  merit, 
her  volume  of  poems  by  '*  Xurififa"  (her  nam  de  plume) 
having  passed  through  several  editions,  from  the  press  of 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  She  was  the  author  also  of  a  poet- 
ical romance  entitled  **  The  Captain's  Story,''  the  merit  of 
which  is  testified  to  by  autograph  letters  from  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  William  CuUen 
Bryant. 

Of  her  poem  "  Creed,"  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract, John  G.  Saxe,  in  a  letter  to  her,  said,  **l  consider 
it  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  English  language." 

**  I  believe  if  I  should  die, 

And  you  should  kiss  my  eyelids  when  I  lie 

Cold,  dead  and  dumb  to  all  the  world  contains, 

The  folded  orbs  would  open  at  your  breath, 

And  from  its  exile  in  the  isles  of  death 
,      Life  would  come  gladly  back  uloug  my  veins  I 
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*'  I  believe  if  I  were  dead, 
And  you  upon  roy  lifeless  heart  should  tread. 

Not  knowing  what  the  poor  clod  chanced  to  be. 
It  would  And  sudden  pulse  beneath  the  touch 
Of  him  it  ever  loved  in  life  so  much, 

And  throb,  again,  warm,  tender,  true  to  thee. 

"  I  believe  if  on  my  grave, 
Hidden  in  woody  deeps  or  by  the  wave, 

Tour  eyes  should  drop  some  warm  tears  of  regret. 
From  every  salty  seed  of  your  dear  grief. 
Some  fair,  sweet  blossom  would  leap  into  leaf. 

To  prove  death  could  not  make  my  love  forget. 

*'  I  believe  if  I  should  fade 
Into  those  mystic  realms  where  light  is  made. 

And  you  should  long  once  more  my  face  to  see, 
I  would  come  forth  upon  the  hills  of  night 
And  gather  stars  like  fagots,  till  thy  sight, 

Led  by  their  beacon  blaze,  fell  full  on  meP 

A  new  Tolamo  by  Mrs.  Townsend  has  just  been  pnb- 
liflhed  by  James  IL  Osgood  &  Co.,  under  the  title  *'  Down 
the  Bayou  and  other  Poeras,"  of  which  that  excellent 
authority,  the  Critic^  in  a  recent  notice,  says  : 

**  The  writer  has,  among  other  merits,  one  precious  quality,  viz., 
a  quick  precept  ion  of  natural  beauties,  and  of  their  relation  to  the 
world  of  thought.  To  this  she  atlds  the  grace  of  l>eiiig  able  to 
show  you  what  she  herself  sees,  and  that  with  a  delicate  and  skill- 
ful tact.  She  comprehends  the  significance  of  the  fair  sights  and 
sounds  which  the  summer  day  unfolds  to  her.  Flowers,  insects, 
winds  and  wati*rs  awake  in  her  no  flat  and  simulated  raptures, 
but  a  reverent  heeding  of  their  sweet  meaning.  She  wins  us  to 
ber  mood,  in  which  she  says, 

'*  All  life  seemed 
Like  the  white  fervor  of  a  star 
That  bums  in  twilight  skies  afar. 
Between  the  azure  of  the  day 
Ajid  gates  that  shut  the  night  away.^ 
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Oldest  book  house  in  Boston — Augustus  Flagg  becomes  a 
Partner — Death  of  James  Brown — "  The  Business  he 
loved  so  welV^ — Sillard*s  Memoir  of  Brown — Mr. 
Flagg  assumes  Control — Active  Career  for  quarter  of  a 
Century — Anecdote  of  Charles  Sampson — Important 
Publications  of  the  house — Russell  of  CJiarleston,  and 
Berry  of  Nashville — Anecdotes  of  Story  and  Kent — 
*'And  then  look  out  for  thunder  T — Choate  not  to  he 
dunned  /or  3,000  years — Augustus  Flagg  retires  from 
Business. 

THE  oldest  firm  of  book  publishers  and  booksellers  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  sub- 
stantial in  this  country,  is  the  house  of  Little,  Brown  &  Co.; 
their  reputation,  as  great  law-book  publishers,  and  also 
that  of  being  at  one  time  the  largest  importers  of  the  best 
editions  of  English  books,  is  well  known  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe. 

The  firm  was  founded  in  the  year  1837,  under  the  style 
of  Charles  C.  Little  &  James  Brown.  Mr.  Augustus 
Flagg  became  a  partner  in  the  concern  in  the  year  1840, 
since  which  time  the  style  has  been  Little,  Brown   &  Co. 

Mr.  James  Brown  died  in  the  year  1855,  greatly  la- 
mented. His  unexpected  death  was  a  great  shock,  not  only 
to  his  intimate  friends,  but  to  the  bookselling  fraternity, 
generally.  Those  of  my  readers  who  knew  him  personally, 
will  bear  testimony  to  his  fine  presence  and  affable  man- 
ners, and  agree  with  me  that  the  eminence  he  attained  in 
the  business  he  loved  so  well  and  which  he  adorned,  easily 
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placed  him  the  acknowledged  head,  the  roost  able  repre- 
sentative of  the  book-publishing  fraternity  in  this  country. 

In  George  S.  Hillard's  memoirs  of  James  Brown,  pri- 
vately printed,  appear  some  descriptive  letters  from  Europe, 
in  1841.  The  following  will  interest  my  readers,  picturing, 
as  it  does,  the  London  book  world  forty  years  ago  : 

"The  London  Coffee  House,  Ludgate  Hill,  besides 
being  one  of  the  best  houses  in  London,  is  the  place 
where  Franklin  lived,  and  I  sat  in  the  very  stall  where  Jie 
and  Straham  used  to  dine,  and  hold  their  political  discus- 
sions. I  called  several  times  at  Dr.  Johnson's  old  home 
in  Bolt  Court,  and  drank  a  glass  of  ale  to  his  memory. 
In  the  same  dingy,  dirty  lane,  is  the  printing-office 
where  Franklin  worked  journey-work,  if  you  know  what 
that  means.  The  building  is  occupied  for  the  same 
purpose  now.  I  looked  into  Will's  and  Button's  also, 
and  did  not  forget  the  Boar's  Head,  now  the  Saracen's, 
made  classic  by  Dickens  as  the  haunt  of  the  hero  of  Dothe- 
boys  Hall.  Paternoster  Row  I  was  greatly  disappointed 
in.  Instead  of  a  fine  street  full  of  splendid  bookseller's 
fhops,  it  is  a  narrow  lane  barely  admitting  a  carriage  : 
dirty,  dark,  gloomy  and  disgusting. 

**  It  is  for  the  most  part  filled  with  booksellers;  but 
what  gives  a  character  to  the  whole  lane  is  a  large  talloAV- 
cbandler's  establishment,  and  the  beef  market.  In  this 
mean  street,  however,  as  you  know,  are  sold  more  fine 
books  than  in  any  other  in  the  world.  Here,  too,  book- 
sellers with  their  families  live,  and  here,  as  elsewhere  in 
Lon<ion,  you  meet  the  bookseller's  wife  assisting  in  the 
labors  of  the  shop  and  busy  with  the  pen,  or  apsorting  par- 
cels for  distant  customers,  and  in  discussing  the  compara- 
tive value  of  the  different  editions  of  Bovle  and  Dumas ; 
and  if  yon  call  to  dine  with  her,  you  will  find  her  at  home, 
also,  in  all  matters  which  with  us  are  thought  to  be  a 
woman's  exclusive  province — the  management  of  house- 
bold  affairs." 

Augustus  Flagg,  when  quite  young,  entered  the  book- 
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store  of  Clarendon  Harris,  a  well  known  bookseller  in  Wor- 
cester, Mass.  About  the  time  he  became  of  age,  feeling 
ambitious  to  find  a  larger  field  of  action,  he  went  to 
Boston  with  letters  from  Mr.  Harris  to  the  principal 
booksellers  in  that  city — among  others,  to  Little  &  Brown, 
who  told  him  that  at  that  time  they  were  not  in  need  of 
additional  clerical  assistance,  but,  taking  his  address,  said 
they  would  inform  him  should  a  vacancy  occur.  Young 
I'lagg  then  went  to  New  York,  where  he  tried  in  vain  to 
secure  a  situation,  and  became  so  home-sick,  that  he  would 
Ijiave  given  any  thing  to  have  been"  back  on  his  father's  farm. 
Finally,  he  secured  a  place  with  Robinson  &  Franklin, 
then  a  well  known  book  firm  in  New  York,  and  where  at 
the  same  time  George  A.  Leavitt  became  a  fellow  clerk. 
He  had  been  there  but  a  fortnight,  when  Mr.  James 
Brown  wrote  that  they  wanted  him  to  come  on  to  Boston 
immediately,  they  having  a  situation  for  him.  This  was 
in  the  fall  of  1838,  and  Mr.  Flagg,  soon  responding,  has 
been  identified  with  that  firm  ever  since. 

C.  C.  Little  died  in  1869,  when  Mr.  Flagg  became  the 
managing  partner  of  the  concern. 

Among  the  standard  important  law  publications  of 
Little.,  Brown  &  Co.,  are  "  Story  on  the  Constitution/' 
**  Kent's  Commentaries,"  and  **  Wheaton's  Law  of  Na- 
tions." In  their  catalogue  of  general  literature  are  the 
'^Life  and  Works  of  John  Adams,"  "The  Works  of 
Edward  Everett,"  "  Rufus  Choate"  and  "Francis  Park- 
man's  Historical  Works."  Mr.  John  Bartlett,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  firm,  is  also  the  author  of  a  volume  of 
Familiar  Quotations,  a  valuable  and  popular  work. 

Little  Brown  &  Co.  were  the  publishers  of  George  Ban- 
croft's "History  of  the  United  States  "in  ten  volumes. 
They  were  also  the  first  publishers  of  Prescott's  "  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,"  which  they  censed  to  publish  when 
the  Harpers  offered  a  larger  copyright  and  became  jVfr. 
Prescott's  publishers.  Subsequently  Phillips,  Sampson  & 
Co.  offered  a  still  larger  copyright  and   became  the  pub- 
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lishen  of  Prescott's  Worka.  Beferring  to  this  change  Mr. 
Flagg  recently  said  : 

*'  Mr.  Sampson  came  to  see  me  one  day,  and  we 
talked  about  book  publishing.  I  told  him,  among  other 
things,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  publishers:  some  are 
inclined  to  pay,  what  I  call,  '  Money  for  glory/  '  Yes/  said 
Sampson,  I  know  that ;  I  haye  paid  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars, more  or  less,  for  glory.  There  is  no  money  in  it.' 
'That  won't  do,'  said  I.  *  When  Prescott's  folks  came  in 
and  wanted  me  to  tiike  his  histories,  I  told  them  I  would 
adTance  a  thousand  dollars  a  volume  copyright,  but  I 
could  not  afford  to  pay  any  glory  money,  as  I  thought  I 
bad  made  sufficient  reputation,  and  I  preferred  to  have 
lets  glory  than  to  have  my  notes  go  to  protest.  The 
troubles  of  1857  had  taught  me  a  lesson.  At  that  time  most 
every  prominent  house  was  obliged  to  take  up  both  sides 
of  the  bill-book.  I  made  up  my  mind  if  I  ever  got  through 
that  year,  I  would  so  shape  the  concern  as  to  get  along 
without  giving  notes,  and  from  that  time  we  have  never 
asked  a  cent  of  discount  or  borrowed  any  money.  The 
best  investment  a  man  can  make  is  to  pay  his  debts,  and 
after  that  he  can  make  any  investment  ho  likes." 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.  were  also  the  publishers  of  Daniel 
Webster's  Works,  which  were  sold  originally  by  subscrip- 
tion, the  copyright  of  which  on  the  first  edition  amounted 
to  about  forty  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Flaggsays  the  royalty 
upon  the  sales  has  been  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  family 
ever  since  they  were  published.  lie  thinks  that  Webster's 
Works  are  about  the  only  published  volumes  of  speeches 
that  have  been  a  financial  success  ;  in  which  opinion,  from 
some  of  my  own  experience,  I  fully  concur.  As  before 
stated.  Little  Brown  &  Co.  are  large  dealers  in  standard 
English  books.  They  were  the  first  importers  of  the  great 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  the  retail  price  of  which  was  nine 
dollars  per  volume,  they  having  at  the  time  the  exclusive 
tale  in  this  country,  and  of  which  they  sold  large  quanti- 
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ties.     The  publishers,  A.  &  E.  Black,  were  astonished  at 
the  great  success  of  the  work  in  America. 

That  Little,  Brown  &  Go.  created  the  market  for  the 
best  editions  of  English  literature,  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
they  haTe  always  maintained  that  the  taste  of  the  public 
would  be  improved  and  cultiyated  by  introducing  good 
books.     They  saw  clearly,  very  clearly,  that  if  good  English 
editions  could  be  offered  to  the  American  public  at  moder- 
ate prices — ^for  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  that  time  we 
were  hardly  emancipated  from  the  paper  reprint,  and  the 
yellow-covered  literature — a  great  many  more  could  be  sold 
— books  of  sterling  merit,  and  constant  reference,  and  if 
they  could  induce  the  English  publishers  to  sell  them  five 
hundred  copies  of  a  work  at  a  little  over  cost  of  paper  and 
printing,  there  was  a  market  here  for  their  disposal.     This 
was  Mr.  Brown^s  discovery ;  this  was  his  mission,  and  he 
put  it  into  practice  by  the  purchase  of  editions  of  such 
works   as    Pickering's    Milton,    Dyce's     Beaumont    and 
Fletcher,  and  the  five  editions  of  Gibbon's  Borne,  and 
Orote's  Greece,  and   other  standard  works,   which  from 
time  to  time   were  added   to   their   list,  and   offered  to 
the  American  public  at  a  good  deal  less  than  they  were  sold 
for  in  England.     Mr.  Flagg  further  says,    in  ante-bellum 
times,  that  John   Bussell,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
and  W.  T,  Berry,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  sold  more  fine 
books  in  proportion   to  the  population  than   any  other 
cities  in  the  United  States.     He  also  claims,  that  there  are 
more  good  libraries  in  Boston  and  vicinity  than  any  other 
locality  in  this  country.     He  recently  told  me  that  Chief 
Justice  Story  was  a  frequent  caller  at  their  book-store.    He 
would  come  in  and  lay  out  large  supplies  of  old  books, 
principally  works  on  civil  law,  volume  after  volume,  in  all 
languages.     He  was  always  full  of  humor,  and  was  so  much 
of  a  talker  that  it  was  hard  for  anyone  to  get  in  a  word.    One 
time  Chancellor  Kent  came  into  the  store  while  William  C. 
Rives,  of  Virginia,  with  some  other  eminent  gentlemen 
were  conversing  together.     Story  and  Kent  had  not  met 
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for  a  long  time.  Kent  was  also  a  tremendous  talker^  and 
it  was  amusing  to  watch  the  race  of  words  between  them. 
When  Story  would  get  the  floor  he  would  stick  to  it  as  long 
at  possible,  then  Kent  would  get  ahead,  struggling  with 
oqnal  Tigor  to  hold  on.  They  seemed  so  delighted  to 
•ee  one  another,  when  they  met,  it  was  difficult  for  either 
one  to  find  an  opportunity  to  speak. 

Daniel  Webster  was  a  largo  buyer  of  costly  English 
books.  His  manners  were  generally  very  quiet,  but  some- 
times he  would  get  warmed  up,  and  then  look  out  for 
thnnder !  He  used  to  be  annoyed  by  people  watching, 
and  following  him  wherever  he  went.  George  Bancroft 
was  also  a  large  book-buyer,  buying  everything  he  could 
find  pertaining  to  American  history  in  every  language. 

Bufus  Ghoate  came  into  the  store  very  frequently,  and 
he  seldom  resisted  the  temptation  of  purchasing  fine  booksy 
particularly  classical  works.  One  time  he  saw  a  number 
of  books  he  wanted  for  his  library,  and  he  didn't  feel  as 
though  he  could  afford  to  buy  them.  Finally  he  could 
aland  it  no  longer  and  said,  *'  I  want  those  books,  and  I 
will  take  them  under  one  condition  :  that  I  shall  not  be 
dunned  for  them  under  three  thousand  years.''  He  was 
always  as  simple  as  a  child.  He  would  ask  about  books  in 
m  roost  charming  manner,  though  he  knew  a  great  deal 
more  about  them  than  booksellers  did. 

Mr.  Flagg,  who  has  frequently  visited  Europe,  where 
he  is  well  known,  to  purchase  large  invoices  of  the  best 
editions  of  books,  recently  went  abroad  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  buying  the  roost  expensive  books,  and  see  how  thejr 
would  sell.    The  undertaking  proved  a  great  success. 

In  the  year  1880,  Mr.  Flagg  began  to  feel  the  effect  of 
over-work,  and  thought  he  would  roake  way  for  the 
younger  roen  ;  he  therefore  withdrew  froro  active  business, 
with  an  ample  fortune,  the  fruits  of  his  well-spent  life. 

The  present  merobcrs  of  the  firro  are  John  Bartlett, 
Thomas  M.  Deland,  John  M.  Brown  and  Oeorge  Flagg. 
The  style  of  the  house,  however,  remains  the  same. 
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BIGELOW-GODWIN-CURTIS. 


JOHN  BIGELOW. 

TTltf  Pathfinder  to  the  Rocky  Mountains — Charles  A.  Dana 
Protests — Bigelow  has  his  Way — Both  friends  of 
Tilden —  United  States  Minister  to  France — Extraor- 
dinary Discovery  of  Franklin's  M8S. — Bigelow  Edits 
Franklin^s  Autobiography — Friendly  Advice  to  the 
Author. 

TX7HEN  the  Republican  party  was  organized,  in  the  year 
^^  1856,  General  John  0.  Fremont  became  its  leader 
and  first  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  A  great  interest 
was  manifested  by  intelligent  voters  to  learn  something 
more  than  was  commonly  known  abont  the  life  and  public 
services  of  the  nominee  of  this  new  party. 

I  accordingly  called  upon  Mr.  John  Bigelow,  then  the 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  a  gentle- 
man of  great  ability  and  fine  literary  culture,  and  well 
equipped,  as  I  knew,  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  proposed 
to  him  to  prepare,  with  all  possible  dispatch,  a  campaign 
biography,  which,  after  some  hesitancy,  he  finally  agreed 
to  undertake,  and  soon  after  delivered  to  me  the  manu- 
script of  a  work  entitled,  **  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Public 
Services  of  John  Charles  Fremont,  including  an  account  of 
his  explorations,  discoveries  and  adventures  on  five  succes- 
sive expeditions  across  the  North  American  Continent,  vol- 
uminous selections  from  his  private  and  public  correspond- 
ence, his  defense  before  the  court-martial,  and  full  reports 
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of  his  principal  speeches  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. ''  The  biography  was  heralded  by  the  publisher  as 
"  The  Pathfinder  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  White 
Ilouse.^  The  general  found  the  path  to  one  if  not  the  other. 

The  book  contained  a  number  of  spirited  illustrations 
by  Dallas^  then  a  well  known  artist.  Its  publication  was 
opportune  and  tens  of  thousands  were  sold. 

The  author  introduced  the  volume  by  saying : 

**  The  engroftsiDg  and  univereal  interest  recently  awakened  in 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  by  the  presentation  of  his  name  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  is  the  Author^s  apology  for  the  faalta 
of  hasty  preparation,  which  appear  in  the  following  pages.  He 
felt,  however,  that  the  public  were  more  concerned  with  the  matter 
than  with  the  manner  of  his  work,  and  would  pardon  almost  any- 
thing in  its  execution  more  readily  than  delay.  Under  this  im- 
pression he  has  aimed  at  but  two  results — fullness  and  accuracy. 
He  has  endeavored  to  lay  before  the  reader  every  event  in  the  life 
of  Col.  Fremont,  and  the  gubstance  of  every  letter,  report,  or 
speech  of  a  public  character  that  he  has  written  or  made,  having  a 
tendency  to  enlighten  the  country  in  regard  to  his  quali6cations 
for  the  highest  honors  of  the  Republic.  The  author  is  not  con- 
scious of  having  Ruppressed  anything  that  ought  to  have  been  re- 
Tealed,  or  of  huving  stated  a  single  fact  which  he  did  not  believe 
susceptible  of  proof.  To  escape  the  suspicions,  however,  to  which  a 
biography  of  a  presidential  candidate  is  necessarily  exposed,  he 
has  uniformly  given  official  documents  and  contemporary  evi- 
dence of  the  events  he  records  whenever  it  was  practicable,  that 
his  readers  may  have  as  little  trouble  as  possible  in  adjusting  the 
measure  of  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  partialities  of  |K)litical  or 
personal  friendnhip.  A  glance  at  the  following  pages  will  satisfy 
the  most  cursory  observer  that  it  is  no  mere  eulogy,  but  a  faithful 
record  of  the  life  of  Colonel  Fremont,  prepared,  if  not  with  skill 
and  elegance,  at  least  with  diligence,  and  a  conscientious  regard 
for  truth." 

By  a  previous  arrangement  with  Oeneral  Fremont's 
conOdential  political  advisers,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana,  then 
the  managing  editor  of  the  New  York  TYibune, — recently 
the  organ  of  the  Whig  party — (as  the  Xew  York  Evening 
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Post  had  been  of  the  Democratic  party),  read  the  proof- 
sheets  of  Mr.  BigeloVs  biography  of  General  Fremont  as 
they  came  from  the  printer's  hands. 

One  day,  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  I  receiTed  a 
telegram  from  Mr.  Dana  to  stop  the  press  until  he  could 
meet  Mr.  Bigelow,  which  he  did  the  same  day  at  my  store  on 
Nassau  Street,  when  he  told  him  that  it  never  wonld  do  to 
publish  an  account  of  Fremont's  due],  as  it  would  turn  the 
Quaker  element  of  voters  against  him.  Mr.  Bigelow  said 
in  reply,  that  the  omission  of  that  incident  in  Fremont's 
life  would  be  a  more  serious  objection  than  its  admission, 
for  the  charge  vtould  be  made  of  suppressing  an  import- 
ant event  in  his  history.  Mr.  Dana  was  very  decided  in  his 
opinions  and  plainly  told  Mr.  Bigelow  that  if  he  published 
such  an  item  in  the  authorized  biography  of  the  Republican 
nominee,  it  would  defeat  his  election ;  that  he  would  take  no 
part  in  it,  but  would  take  a  steamer  to  Europe. 

Mr,  Bigelow  had  his  way.  Mr.  Dana  did  not  sail  for 
Europe,  and  General  Fremont  was  defeated,  but  for  other 
reasons,  probably,  than  that  of  bis  fighting  a  duel.  Curious- 
ly enough,  these  two  eminent  publicists  twenty  years  later 
were  acting  again  together,  this  time  harmoniously  in  the 
Democratic  party,  in  the  interest  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Republican  party,  of  which 
they  were  two  of  the  founders.  Both  of  them  were  the 
confidential  friends  of  Mr.  Tilden,  and  each  of  them  be- 
lieved, with  many  others,  that  that  eminent  statesman  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  in  1876. 

Mr.  Bigelow  first  became  an  author  in  1852,  when  he 
published  a  volume  called  **  Jamaica  in  1850;  or,  the 
Effects  of  Sixteen  Years  of  Freedom  in  a  Slave  Colony." 
The  book  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  author's 
experience  during  a  tour  of  that  island.  Soon  after  the 
inauguration  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Bigelow  was  appointed  United  States 
consul  at  Paris,  which  office  he  filled  with  marked  ability 
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until  the  death  of  Minister  Dayton,  in  1864,  when  he  be- 
came United  States  minister  plenipotentiary. 

*'  Daring  his  consulship,  Mr.  Bigelow  rendered  an  im- 
portant service  in  making  known  to  the  Parisians  the  ex« 
tensive  resources  of  the  United  States,  by  the  preparation 
of  a  valaable  work  of  statistics,  which  was  published  in  the 
French  language.  It  bore  the  title:  * Zes  McUs  Uhis 
(PAmerique  en  1963  :  Leur  Histoire  Politique ;  Leure 
Hessources  AgricoleSy  Induetriellee  ei  Commerciahe,*  The 
itjf urination  set  forth  in  this  work  was  well  calculated  to 
serve  the  Government  at  home  at  the  critical  period  of  the 
war,  by  exhibiting  the  means  possessed  by  the  country  for 
prosecuting  to  a  successful  issue  the  contest  into  which  it 
had  been  plunged  by  the  rebellious  states."* 

Mr.  Bigelow's  eminent  services  while  minister  to  France 
are  well  known  to  the  public.  He  resigned  that  position 
in  1867,  not,  however,  without  making  his  countrymen 
richer  by  securing  the  original  manuscript  of  Franklin's 
Autx)biography,  which  was  published  the  following  year 
by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  under  the  title,  ''  The  Life  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  written  by  himself :  Now  first  pub- 
lished from  original  manuscripts,  and  from  his  printed 
correspondence  and  other  writings/'  The  singular  and 
extraordinary  discovery  of  this  most  valuable  of  manu- 
scripts is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Bigelow  in  his  introduction  : 

'*  It  it  well  known  thnt  Franklin  prepared  so  much  of  the  cel> 
ebratcd  Memoirs  of  his  life  as  was  originally  intended  for  publica- 
tioo,  mainly  at  the  solicitation  of  one  of  his  most  cherished  friends 
io  Prance,  M.  le  Veil  lard,  then  mayor  of  Passy.  Toward  the 
cloae  of  the  year  1789  he  presented  to  this  gentleman  a  copy  of  all 
tbb  sketch,  that  was  then  finished.  At  the  doctor^s  death,  his 
papers,  including  the  original  of  the  MS.,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
ooe  of  his  grandsons,  William  Temple  Franklin,  who  undertook 
.  Io  prepare  an  edition  of  the  life  and  writings  of  his  grandfather 
tot  a  publishing  house  in  London.     For  the  greater  convenience 

^  Doyckinck*s  Cyclopedia,  Vol.  9,  pp.  8,  U. 
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ef  the  printer  in  the  preparation  of  this  edition — so  goes  the  tra- 
dition in  the  le  Yeillard  family — William  Temple  Franklin  ex- 
changed the  original  antograph  with  Mrs.  le  yeillard,then  a  widow, 
for  her  copy  of  the  Memoirs,  and  thns  the  aatograph  pasaed 
out  of  the  Franklin  family.  At  the  death  of  the  widow  le  Veil- 
lard,  this  MS.  passed  to  her  daughter,  and  at  her  death,  in  18M, 
it  became  the  property  of  her  cousin,  M.  de  S^narmont,  whose 
grandson,  M.  P.  de  S6narmont,  transferred  it  to  me  on  the  26th 
of  January,  1867,  with  several  other  memorials  of  Franklin,  which 
had  descended  to  him  with  the  MS.  Among  the  latter  were  the 
famous  pastel  portrait  of  Franklin  by  Dnplessis,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  M.  le  Veillard ;  a  number  of  letters  to  M.  le  Yeillard 
from  Dr.  Franklin  and  from  his  grandsons,  William  Temple 
Franklin  and  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache,  together  with  a  minute 
outline  of  the  topics  of  his  Memoirs,  brought  down  to  the  termi- 
nation of  his  mission  to  France. 

**  I  availed  myself  of  my  earliest  leisure  to  subject  the  Memoirs 
to  a  careful  collation  with  the  edition  which  had  appeared  in  Lon- 
don in  1817,  and  which  was  the  first  and  only  edition  that  ever 
purported  to  have  been  printed  from  the  MS.  The  results  of  this 
collation  revealed  the  curious  fact  that  more  than  twelve  hundred 
separate  and  distinct  changes  had  been  made  in  the  text,  and 
what  is  more  remarkable,  that  the  first  eight  pages  of  the  MS., 
which  are  second  in  value  to  no  other  eight  pages  of  the  work, 
were  omitted  entirely." 

That  Mr.  Bigelow  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  is  pleasantly  illustrated  in  his 
friendly  counsels  to  *'  a  comparatively  young  man  "  in  the 
following  letter : 

''  The  Squirrels,  Oct.  4,  1883. 
"  My  Dear  Mr.  Derby  : 

*'  I  have  examined  your  '  record  *  *  and  for  a  compara- 
tively young  man  as  you  still  are,  find  it  very  satisfactory. 
You  must  remember,  however,  that  blood  horses  always 
do  their  best  running  on  the  home  stretch.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin^s  reputation  was  provincial  until  after  he  bad  pasaed 

"^  See  A.  D.  F.  Randolph,  anU^  pp.  658. 
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your  age.  Comelios  Vaudcrbilt  and  J.  J.  Astor  were  coiii« 
paratiTely  poor  men  at  sizty-fiTe.  What  you  haye  already 
done  teaches  as  to  expect  great  things  of  yon  in  the  next 
fifteen  years.  As  yon  grow  older,  too,  you  will  care  less 
for  other  people's  opinion  and  more  for  your  own,  an  ele- 
ment of  strength,  which  has  been  known  to  give  birth  to 
magnificent  futures,  and  the  want  of  it  to  as  magnificent 
failures.  When  you  are  eighty  and  begin  to  think  of  re- 
tiring from  business,  I  hope  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  offer 
you  my  congratulations,  as  it  is  to-day  my  privilege  to 
inroke  upon  you  and  yours  God's  choicest  blessings. 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  JOHK  BlOBLOW.** 
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Interesting  History  of  France —  George  Ripley's  Literary 
Tribute—''  Out  of  the  Past  "--line  Sonnet  to  James 
T  Fields. 

TF  Mr.  Parko  Godwin  would  gratify  his  friends  by  com- 
-^  pleting  hia  History  of  France,  the  first  volume  of  which 
was  given  us  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  he  would  not 
only  fulfill  the  promises,  often  to  my  knowledge  made  to 
himself,  but  would  also  confer  a  boon  to  the  readers  of  the 
first  volume  of  that  work,  which  was  given  to  the  public 
through  the  press  of  Harper  &  Brothers  a  long  time  ago. 

The  late  George  Ripley,  in  a  lengthy  review  of  this  im- 
portant work  in  the  Tribune  in  1860,  said  : 

*'Qodwin*s  HiBtory  of  France  is  remarkable  alike  for  its  afflu- 
ent aod  appropriate  erudition,  for  xis  comprchenBive  graap  of  the 
priociplet  of  society,  for  its  keen  and  subtle  analysis  of  character, 
for  its  penetration  into  the  true  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages,  for  its 
•lerated  tone  of  religious  and  human itary  sentiment,  and  for  its 
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muscalar  strength  of  expression.  It  may  justly  claim  an  honorable 
place  among  the  great  historical  works  which  have  so  proudly 
signalized  the  present  epoch  and  our  own  country." 

Mr.  Godwin  has  also  fayored  the  pablic  with  a  Tolume 
of  thoaghtful  and  suggestive,  critical  and  literary  essays 
which  he  calls  "  Out  of  the  Past,"  and  which  were  originallj 
contributions  to  the  Democratic  Review  and  Putnam's 
Monthly.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  valuable  "  Hand- 
Book  of  Universal  Biography/'  and  several  translations 
from  the  Qerman.  His  latest  work  is  the  interesting 
Memoir  of  his  father-in-law,  William  OuUen  Bryant,  lately 
published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Go. 

Mr.  Godwin  makes  no  claim  to  be  a  poet,  but  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  sonnet  in  memory  of  his  friend,  the  late 
James  T.  Fields,  would  be  creditable  to  the  best  of  son- 
neteers : 

'*  I  cannot  wish  thee  comfort  in  this  hour 

Of  life's  supremest  sorrow  ;  for  I  know. 
By  aching  memories,  how  little  power 

The  best  words  have  to  mitigate  a  woe 
With  which,  in  its  own  bitterness  alone, 
The  heart,  amid  the  silences,  must  deal. 
But  here,  where  ocean  makes  eternal  moan 

Along  its  melancholy  shores,  1  feel 
How  mightier  than  nnture^s  loudest  voice 

Is  that  soft  word,  which  to  the  ruler  said. 
Amidst  his  desolated  home,  *  Rejoice  I 

Thy  dear  one  sleepeth  :  think  not  he  is  dead  : 
All  death  is  birth  from  out  a  turbid  night, 
Into  the  glories  of  transcendent  light. '** 
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GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS. 

I%e  Hawci^i  calU  on  Harper  d  Brothers — Siop^  Youmg 
Many  dofCt  be  in  such  a  Hurry — Lotus-Eating  and 
Hensett — 7%^  humorotis  Potiphar  Papers — The  Lovely 
Young  Maiden  "  Pme  ''—EdUor-in-  Chi^  of  Har- 
per's Weekly — Author^  JoumcUist^  Statesman  and 
Orator. 

TIJHEN  George  William  Curtis  returned  from  his  East- 
em  travels  thirty-five  years  ago,  he  brought  with 
him  a  manuscript  account  of  his  journeyings,  which  he 
carried  directly  to  Harper  &  Brothers,  and  introducing  him- 
self to  the  late  Colonel  John  Harper,  said  to  him  that  he 
desired  a  publisher  for  his  book  of  travels  in  Syria.  The 
colonel  looked  up  at  the  spruce  young  traveller  and  said  : 
"  We  have  just  published  a  book  on  Syria."  "  Then,"  said 
the  embryo  author,  ''you  will  not  need  mine,^  and  turned 
to  go.  The  colonel  then  said  :  ''  Stop,  young  man,  don't  be 
in  such  a  hurry  :  let  me  look  at  your  manuscript."  After 
looking  over  a  few  of  the  neatly-written  chapters,  Mr. 
Harper  said  :  **  We  will  publish  your  book,  and  yeu  may 
bring  us  all  the  manuscripts  on  Syria  you  choose,  if  written 
as  well  as  this." 

And  thus  Mr.  Curtis'  **  Nile  Notes  of  the  Howadji," 
which  was  written  and  brought  with  him  from  the  Nile, 
soon  appeared  from  the  press  of  Harper  &  Brothers.  It 
was  the  precursor  of  the  "Howadji  in  Syria,"  which  was 
•oon  followed  by  a  charming  volume  entitled  "  Lotus- 
Eating,"  beautifully  illustrated  by  his  intimate  friend, 
the  late  John  F.  Kensett. 

Of  this  book  the  London  News  said  : 

*'  Of  such  a  land  what  new  thing  remaios  for  proao-poet  to 
ting  or  word-painter  to  draw?  The  answer  is,  this  little  book — 
the  uDfhjmed  poem— wild,  willful,  fantastic,  but  very  beautiful — 
of  a  wanderer  from  beyond  the  Atlantic,  who  has  brought  a  fresh 
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eye  and  heart  to  see  the  wonders  of  Egypt  and  a  master  hand  to 
record  them." 

I  first  met  Mr.  Onrtis  when  he  was  connected  with  a 
publishing  house  whose  disastrous  failure  soon  terminated 
his  career  as  a  book  publisher — inyolving  the  firm  with  a 
load  of  debts,  which  he,  being  a  special  partner  only,  was 
not  legally  obliged  to  pay,  but  he  considered  himself 
morally  responsible  for  the  debts,  and  did  pay  eyery  dollar 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  earnings  of  his  pen  and  eloquent 
lectures  which  became  so  popular  throughout  the  whole 
country. 

In  the  year  1853,  Mr.  Ourtis  contributed  to  Putnam's 
Monthly y  which  had  recently  been  established,  and  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  editors,  a  series  of  satirical  sketches  on 
fashionable  society,  which  obtained  great  popularity  and 
were  afterwards  published  in  a  volume  under  their  title, 
"The  Potiphar  Papers.'' 

In  1856  Mr.  Curtis  entered  the  political  arena,  not  as 
an  office-seeker  or  an  office-bolder,  for  he  has  never  been 
either,  but  a  steady  friend  of  all  that  is  pure  in  politics.  I 
knew  him  first  as  a  warm  advocate  for  the  election  of  John 
C.  Fremont ;  then  again  as  the  eloquent  advocate  for  the 
nomination  of  Governor  Seward,  at  Chicago,  in  1860  ;  and 
now,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  his  ringing  voice  and 
facile  pen  still  champion  the  cause  of  political  reform. 

That  charming  volume,  "  Prue  and  I,"  is  thus  spoken 
of  in  Mr.  F.  H.  Underwood's  '*  Hand-Book  of  English  Lit- 
erature "  : 

*' A  pretty  rill  of  a  story  runs  through  it  like  a  musi- 
cal little  brook  through  a  romantic  valley.  The  pervading 
sentiment  is  tender  and  pure.  The  lovely  young  matron 
*  Prue,' is  the  sharer  in  the  thoughts  and  reminiscences 
of  the  story-teller,  as  well  as  in  his  affection  and  measure- 
less content.  The  style  is  as  unpretentious  and  as  lovely 
as  the  story.  If  it  were  more  musical  its  melody  would 
glide  into  verse.  The  sketches  are  full  of  the  best  fruits 
of  reading  and  travel,  and  preserve  for  us  those  picturesque 
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aMociations  of  the  old  world  for  which  we  look  in  the  note- 
book of  tourists  in  Tain/' 

Mr.  Cartis  has  been,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly,  which  under  his  guid- 
ance has  become  not  only  an  influential  factor  in  politics, 
bat  emphatically  what  it  claims  to  be — a  journal  of  ciyili- 
sation. 

Mr.  Curtis  is  not  only  uniyersally  known  as  an  author, 
journalist  and  statesman,  but  as  a  lecturer  and  orator,  and 
in  my  opinion,  the  most  eloquent  and  graceful  since  the 
Toices  of  Phillips  and  Sumner  have  been  forever  silenced. 
His  lecture  on  Sir  Philip  Sydney  is,  the  very  embodiment 
of  graceful  oratory. 

Mr.  8.  S.  Conant,  the  accomplished  executive  editor  of 
Harper's  Weekly,  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Curtis  in  an  article 
contributed  to  the  Century  Magazine  : 

**  His  deTotioQ  to  jouraalism  and  political  affaire  has  prevented 
Mr.  Cartis  from  parsning  authorship  as  a  profession,  If  we  are  to 
regard  authorship  as  the  writing  of  books;  but  although  he  baa 
pitt  forth  no  ▼olume  since  the  publication  of  'Trumps,*  the 
readers   of    the   *£asy   Chair/    in    JIarper'i   Magazine,    and  on 

*  Manners  upon  the  Road,'  In  Harper^i  Jiatar,  will  recognize  In 
him  the  most  chnrming  essnylst  of  the  day.  The  delicate,  grace- 
ful humor  of  these  papers,  the  purity  of  style,  the  wide  range  of 
culture  and  observation  which  they  indicate,  but  which  is  never 
obtrusive,  give  them  a  distinctive  character  of  their  own.      The 

*  Easy  Chair*  Is  the  first  part  of  the  magszine  to  which  the  reader 
turns.     The  author  of  *  Trumps,*   '  The  Potiphar  Papers,*  and 

*  Prue  and  I,*  could  hardly  have  failed  as  a  novelist,  had  he 
chosen  to  pursue  the  path  of  literature;  but  we  will  not  regret  his 
choice,  for  while  we  have  many  novelists,  where  shall  wc  look  for 
Another  name  like  his  in  the  field  of  Americau  journalism  f** 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Curtis'  talents  are  not 
more  utilized  in  the  production  of  those  graceful  character 
•ketches,  which  he  portrays  so  well.  In  that  direction  he 
could,  if  he  would,  secure  a  fame  akin  to  that  of  his  well- 
known  personal  friend,  the  late  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
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BENSON  J.  LOSSING. 

A  "  Pictorial  Author''— The  Meld-Book  of  the  Jievolu- 
tiof^ — General  Putnam  chased  by  British  Troopers — 
Artistic  and  literary  Life — Anecdote  of  Daniel  Apple- 
ton —  Contracts  toith  Oeorge  TV.  Childs — General 
Robert  jE  Lee  and  wife — Lossing's  JSisiory  of  New 
York  City. 

TIJ'R  LOSSING  may  well  be  called  "  the  pictorial  au- 
-*^"-  thor/'  as  he  is  the  writer  of  many  valuable  histor- 
ical  books,  prepared  by  himself  with  pen  and  pencil. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  career  of  Mr.  Lossing  as 
editor,  artist,  and  author  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

The  first  time  he  saw  a  history  of  any  kind  was  when 
nearly  fourteen  years  old  ;  an  odd  volume  of  Gibbon's 
**  Rome,"  which  fascinated  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
imbibed  a  permanent  taste  for  historical  studies. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  years  young  Lossing  edited  a 
literary  paper  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  wishing  to 
illustrate  it,  he  paid  the  late  Joseph  A.  Adams  fifty  dol- 
lars for  two  weeks*  instruction  in  the  art  of  wood  engrav- 
ing. Mr.  Adams,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  famous 
wood  engraver  who  illustrated  Harper's  Pictorial  Bible 
forty  years  ago. 

The  JFhmily  Magazine,  the  first  profusely  illustrated 
periodical  published  in  the  country,  and  issued  by  J.   S. 
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history,  offereJ  a  prophesy  of  the  fate  of  all  other  exiAting 
remains  of  things  and  events  of  that  period :  to  be  cov- 
ered up  with  the  bushes  of  obliyion  and  lost  to  the  future 
historian. 

Mr.  Lossing  conceived  an  irrepressible  desire  to  go  out 
to  the  Revolutionary  remains  every  where,  make  drawings 
and  descriptions  of  everything  and  every  locality  connected 
with  that  great  event  of  our  national  history  and  to  pre- 
serve them  in  a  private  book.  Before  he  slept  that  night, 
the  plan  of  his  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Kevolution  was 
formed.  On  his  return  home,  he  took  two  pieces  of  draw- 
ing-paper, marked  upon  them  the  proposed  size  of  the 
page,  then  drew  some  pictures  in  sepia  to  show  the  pro- 
posed mode  of  illustrating  it,  and  with  the  title-page, 
submitted  the  matter  to  the  consideration  of  Harper  & 
Brothers.  A  contract  was  speedily  concluded  before  a 
drawing  was  made  or  a  word  written;  and  within  a  fortnight 
afterwards  Mr.  Lossing  was  on  his  way  to  the  site  of  the 
battle-fields  of  the  Bevolution,  gathering  incidents  with  pen 
and  pencil.  In  this  task  he  traveled  over  9000  miles  between 
Canada  and  Florida.  He  drew  most  of  his  sketches  on 
the  blocks  for  the  engraver,  and  prepared  the  work  complete 
with  his  unaided  hand  and  brain  in  the  space  of  twenty- 
two  mouths.  The  work,  containing  1500  octavo  pages  of 
letter-press  profusely  annotated,  and  about  1100  illustra- 
tions, was  soon  after  published  in  two  large  volumes. 

Washington  Irving  wrote  to  Mr.  Lossing  on  its  publica- 
tion, as  follows  : 

**  Sunny  Side,  Jan.  4,  1852. 
**I  have  the  *  Field-Book*  constantly  by  mc  for  perusal  and 
reference.  While  I  have  been  delighted  by  the  freshness,  freedom 
and  spirit  of  your  narrative  and  the  graphic  effect  of  your  descrip- 
tions, I  have  been  gratified  at  finding  how  scrupulously  attentive 
you  have  been  to  accuracy  as  to  facts,  which  is  so  essential  in 
writings  of  an  historical  nature.  As  1  observed  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, there  is  a  genial  spirit  throughout  your  whole  work  that 
wins  the  good-will  of  the  reader. 
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"  I  am  sarprised  to  find  in  how  short  a  time  yoa  haro  accom- 
plished your  undertaking,  considering  you  have  had  to  travel  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba  to  collect  facts  and  anecdotes,  sketch  and  en- 
grave, write,  print  and  correct  the  proofs,  and  with  all  this  to  have 
accomplished  it  in  so  satisfactory  a  manner." 

Mr.  LoBsing'g  artistic  and  literary  life  has  been  a  yery 
quiet  and  nnobtrasive  one.  Most  of  the  books  written  by 
him  have  been  the  result  of  the  requests  or  suggestions  of 
others.  His  "  Field-Books  *'  and  his  "  Oyclopasdias  "  were 
conceptions  of  his  own.  His  intercourse  with  publishers^ 
both  as  an  engraver  and  author,  has  been  chiefly  of  a  busi- 
ness nature,  but  of  the  most  friendly  character,  each  party 
always  entertaining  the  most  cordial  good  will  toward  the 
other  when  an  acquaintance  was  established. 

The  circumstances  of  his  first  introduction  to  Harper 
&  Brothers  were  amusing,  but  resulted  in  lasting  mutual 
esteem,  which  continues  with  their  descendants  and  sur- 
Tirors. 

Mr.  LoBsing  relates  with  pleasure  his  first  introduction 
to  Daniel  Appleton,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  The  latter  was  about  to  republish  a  little 
Gorman  book  for  children,  containing  about  one  hundred 
small  woodcuts.  He  inquired  one  day  of  Mr.  Lossing 
what  he  would  charge  to  re-engrave  them.  The  latter 
replied  :  "  When  I  go  out  to  lunch  I  will  call  and  give  you 
an  answer.'* 

Mr.  Lossing  agreed  to  engrave  them  for  four  dollars  each. 
He  heard  nothing  further  concerning  them  for  several 
weeks.  Meeting  Mr.  Appleton  one  day,  he  inquired  of 
him  if  he  intended  to  have  the  engravings  copied.  The 
latter  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  to  those  who  were  un- 
acqnainti*d  with  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  he  sometimes 
apppareil  rude  in  his  curt  manner  of  speech.  To  Mr.  Los- 
iing's  question  he  answered,  **  Yes  ;  but  you  won't  do 
them.'* 

'*  Allow  me  to  inquire  why,'*  said  Mr.  Lossing. 
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Another  engraver  has  offered  to  do  them  for  two 
dollars  a  piece,"  responded  Mr.  Appleton. 

"  He  has  not  examined  them  auflBciently  to  observe  the 
amount  of  work  on  them,  and  will  shave  himself/'  said 
Mr.  Lossing,  **  or  he  will  shave  yon/' 

"  Good  engraver, *'  was  the  reply. 

Several  months  afterwards  Mr.  Appleton  called  on  Mr. 
Lossing  with  a  copy  of  an  English  edition  of  **  Puss  in 
Boots,"  with  colored  lithographic  plates,  and  inquired  at 
what  price  he  would  redraw  and  engrave  them  on  a  smaller 
scale.  Mr.  Lossing  made  the  same  answer  as  before  ;  when 
he  called,  he  named  his  price. 

**  Do  them,"  said  Mr.  Appleton. 

As  Mr.  Lossing  turned  to  go,  Mr.  Appleton  said  curtly, 
*'  Come  here.  Do  you  remember  what  you  said  about  the 
engraver  that  was  re-engraving  those  woodcuts  in  the  Ger- 
man book  ?" 

**  Yes  ;  I  said  he  would  shave  himself  or  shave  you." 

*'  Shaved  me,"  was  the  laconic  response,  and  this  was 
all  that  was  said.  The  pictures  of  "  Puss  in  Boots  "  were 
executed  by  Mr.  Lossing  and  gave  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Lossing  was  also  the  editor  of  "  The  Recollections 
and  Private  Memoirs  of  George  Washington,"  by  his 
adopted  son,  George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  with  a 
memoir  of  the  author  by  his  daughter,  which  volume  was 
published  by  my  firm  in  the  year  1860.  The  proof-sheets 
were  read  by  the  husband  of  the  author  of  the  Memoir,  Gen- 
eral Robert  E.  Lee,  who  called  regularly  to  read  them  at 
my  office,  in  Kassau  Street.  General  Lee  at  that  time  was 
commandant  at  West  Point,  and  this  was  the  occasion  of 
my  acquaintance  with  that  distinguished  military  genius, 
who  was  so  soon  to  lead  the  Confederate  forces. 

Previous  to  the  death  of  General  Lee  (Oct.  12,  1870), 
the  following  letter  was  received  from  his  wife  : 

"  Lexington,  Jan.  20th,  1869. 
'*  My  Dear  Sir  : 

**I  regret  that  I  have  nothing  left  of  my  father's  that  would 
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tnit  for  yonr  friend^s  paper.  He  can  extract  from  the  *  Recolleo- 
tions^many  interesting  anecdotes,  though  this  is  not  the  time 
when  anything  relating  to  the  great  Washington  or  his  descendants 
baa  the  least  interest  for  the  public  mind.  The  necessity  for  bury- 
ing many  things  of  value  during  the  war,  under  ground,  has  so 
defaced  the  few  papers  I  was  able  to  rescue  from  my  home  as  to 

reader  them  illegible. 

**  Yours  most  respectfully, 

'*  Hart  Custis  Lbb. 

"To  Mr.  J.  C.  Dbrbt." 

The  preparation  of  the  *' Pictorial  Field -Book  of  the 
Civil  War,"  in  three  volumes,  was  proposed  to  Mr.  Lossing 
to  prepare  by  Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  in  1862,  whose  liberal 
offer  for  a  full  history  of  the  war  was  accepted,  and  in  its 
prt'paration  the  author  visited  every  battle-ground  of  note 
of  the  rebellion.  It  was  published  in  1868  in  tiiree  pro- 
faselv  illustrated  volumes. 

It)  gathering  material  for  his  three  Field-Books,  Mr. 
Lossing  has  traveled  about  thirty  thousand  miles.  Be- 
sides the  works  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Lossing  is  the 
author  of  more  than  thirty  historicjil  works,  all  ijlugtrated 
by  himself,  or  under  his  directions.  His  latest  work, 
**The  History  of  New  York  City,"  published  by  George  K. 
Ferine,  the  well  known  engraver,  is  finely  illustrated  with 
nearly  two  hundred  portraits  and  vignettes,  all  on  steel. 

Mr.  Loasing's  services  in  the  field  of  historical  litera- 
tnre  have  been  recognized  by  institutions  of  learning  and 
by  Tarious  associations.  In  1855  Hamilton  College,  N.  Y., 
conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.,  and  the 
fame  drgiee  was  awarde<l  him  by  Columbia  College,  Now 
York  City,  in  18T0.  In  18T3  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  He  is  a  nieml>er  of  fourteen  soci- 
eties, historical,  antiquarian  and  literary. 
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MIRIAM  FLORENCE  LESLIE  (FRANK  LESLIE). 

^*  From  Ootham  to  the  Golden  Oate'^ — The  thunder  of 
Illustrated  Journalism — Commodore  Vanderbilt  and 
Saratoga  Lake — "  Oo  to  my  Office  and  sit  in  my  place  " 
— "  /  hear  you  want  a  good  deal  of  Money'' — A  fifty 
thousand  dollar  Friend  in  time  of  need — Excitement 
caused  by  Garfield's  Death — A  Brave  Woman  and  the 
Printers'  Strike — Rev.  Dr.  Deems  and  Rev.  Dr.  Tal- 
madge — Thomas  Nast's  first  Employment — A  Woman's 
capacity  for  Business. 

TITRS.  LESLIE'S  first  book  was  entitled,  "  Unexplored 
"^  ^  Regions  of  Central  America,"  published  by  Leypoldt 
&  Holt,  in  the  Euglish,  German  and  Spanish  languages. 
Her  next  work,  a  book  of  travels  on  California,  called 
**From  Gotham  to  the  Golden  Gate,'*  was  published  by 
G.  W.  Carleton  &  Co. 

Besides  being  an  author,  Mrs.  Leslie  is  also  a  publisher, 
having  the  entire  charge  of  the  "  Frank  Leslie  Publishing 
House/'  since  her  husband's  death.  To  those  of  my 
readers  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  her 
accession  to  that  large  business,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
learn  some  parts  of  her  career  as  a  publisher,  which  to  in- 
troduce properly,  will  necessitate  a  few  words  concerning 
her  late  husband  : 

Frank  Leslie  deserves  to  be  called  the  pioneer  and 
founder  of  illustrated  journalism  in  America.  He  possessed 
tlie  qualifications  required  to  command  success.  Himself 
an  artist  and  engraver  of  rare  merit,  he  understood  the 
business  perfectly  from  its  artistic  side,  and  was  constantly 
introducing  new  improvements  in  engraving.  Equally 
complete  was  his  knowledge  of  the  business  from  the 
literary  standpoint.  He  understood  what  the  great  reading 
public  in  this  country  wanted,  and  provided  it,  so  that  all 
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tvtes  were  satisfied  by  one  oY  another  of  his  many  publica- 
tions. He  was  master  of  the  whole  establishment,  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  understood  every  detail,  so  that  if  any- 
thing went  wrong  in  the  engraving  rooms,  the  press-room 
or  any  other  department,  he  could  straighten  it  out  at  once. 
He  was  never  better  equipped  for  the  management  of  his 
great  business  than  at  the  close  of  1879. 

Mr.  Frank  Leslie  was  in  perfect  health  within  ten  days 
of  his  death,  when  a  sudden  ailment  overtook  him. 

On  being  informed  by  his  physicians  that  he  must  cer- 
tainly speedily  die,  he  went  immediately  to  work  to  arrange 
his  business  and  simplify  it  as  much  as  possible.  He 
dictated  something  like  fourteen  pages  of  instructions  about 
everything  connected  with  his  business.  He  closed  by 
»ying,  '*  When  I  am  gone,  I  do  not  wish  my  wife  to  be 
ham[)ered  by  the  disposal  of  the  Saratoga  property,  for  my 
love  for  it,  let  her  remember,  dies  with  me.  I  think  she 
may  sell  it  to  advantage  to  such  and  such  persons.^' 

This  beautiful  spot  referred  to  by  Mr.  Leslie,  was 
located  on  Saratoga  Lake.  On  one  occasion  I  remember 
accompanying  the  late  Commodore  Vandcrbilt  in  a  drive 
to  the  cottiige  Interlaken,  overhanging  the  lake,  where  wo 
were  ple:isantly  received  by  the  host  and  hostess. 

Mr.  Leslie  gave  instructions  about  everything  connected 
with  the  business,  to  his  wife,  to  whom  he  said,  **  Oo  to 
my  office,  sit  in  my  place,  and  do  my  work  until  my  debts 
are  paid."    A  few  days  later  the  artist-publisher  was  dead. 

Soon  after,  upon  taking  charge  of  the  business,  Mrs. 
Leslie  found  that  more  than  $100,000  in  debts,  remained  to 
be  paid.  The  young  widow,  so  little  experienced  in  finan- 
cial business,  was  appalled  at  the  situation.  The  creditors 
had  to  be  met  and  satinfied,  and  that  without  delay. 

A  little  oflQco  boy  to  whom  Mr.  Leslie  had  been  kind, 
came  to  her  one  day  and  said,  ''Mrs.  Leslie,  I  hear  you 
want  a  good  deal  of  money  to  get  out  of  your  difficulties ;" 
and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  continued,  ''  I 
haT6  been  up  to  see  a  lady  who  visits  another  lady  who 
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was  a  woman  worth  $3,000,000,  her  husband  having  a 
joint  interest  with  her.  She  was  a  noble,  generous-hearted 
lady.  Her  lawyers  said  she  was  the  best  business  woman 
they  had  ever  known. 

The  excitement  caused  by  President  Garfield's  death 
enabled  Mrs.  Jjeslie  to  pay  off  the  debt  so  soon.  It  caused 
the  sale  of  200,000  extra  copies  of  her  paper.  The  Presi- 
dent died  late  on  Monday  evening,  September  19,  and  the 
lUustrated  Newspaper  had  already  gone  to  press  when  the 
news  arrived.  Mrs.  Leslie  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.  She 
immediately  ordered  the  presses  stopped,  destroyed  the  part 
of  the  edition  already  published,  set  the  whole  force  of  the 
establishment  at  work  preparing  a  new  edition  with  en- 
gravings of  the  sketches  sent  over  early  Tuesday  morning 
by  the  artists  at  Elberon,  and  before  Wednesday  night 
had  on  sale  a  paper  full  of  illustrations  of  the  death-bed 
ecenes. 

A  week  later  she  seized  another  opportunity.  The 
dead  President's  body  was  to  be  conveyed  to  Washington 
on  the  Wednesday  after  his  death,  and  funeral  services  were 
to  be  held  in  the  Capitol  on  Friday,  before  the  removal  of 
the  remains  to  Cleveland  for  the  final  ceremonies.  Mrs. 
Leslie  resolved  to  anticipate  the  usual  day  of  publication 
the  following  week,  and  deposit  in  Cleveland,  papers  con- 
taining full  illustrations  of  the  scenes  at  Washington  on 
Monday  morning.  She  sent  for  the  president  of  the 
American  News  Company,  and  communicated  her  purpose. 
He  was  incredulous  and  doubtful,  but  she  insisted  that  it 
could  be  done  and  should  be  done,  and  it  was.  No  less 
than  30,000  copies  of  the  Weekly  were  sent  to  Cleveland, 
where  they  were  sold  so  readily  that  it  is  believed  as  many 
more  could  have  been  easily  disposed  of. 

Mrs.  Leslie  occupies  now  quite  an  independent  position, 
having  entire  control  of  the  establishment. 

At  one  time  a  strike  occurred  in  one  of  the  depart- 
ments, a  short  time  since ;  not  on  account  of  wages,  but 
because  the  engravers  were  displeased  with  the  foreman. 
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who  told  her  one  morning  that  there  was  a  terrible  strike 
among  them  up-stairs^  and  they  had  threatened  to  throw 
him  out  of  the  window.  Mrs.  Leslie  overcame  them  by 
saying,  ''I  am  ashamed  of  you  to  treat  an  engraver's 
widow  in  this  way.  You  owe  me  some  allegiance."  The 
strike  only  lasted  two  or  three  days.  The  strikers  all 
came  back  and  worked  all  night. 

There  are  nine  different  departments  in  the  business, 
and  each  head  reports  to  her.  Each  pablication  has  its  own 
editor  and  is  just  as  separate  and  distinct  as  if  it  were 
another  establishment. 

Rev.  Dr.  Deems  was  the  founder  of  the  Sunday  Maga* 
ssine,  but  it  is  now  edited  by  Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Talmadge. 
Dr.  Deems,  however,  still  feels  great  interest  in  it,  and 
writes  for  it  occasionally. 

The  editors  of  the  different  periodicals  published  by 
Frank  Leslie  send  in  the  subjects  to  her,  when,  if  an  edi- 
torial is  to  be  written,  she  says,  ''  Write  an  editorial  on 
that," — finding  her  sphere  of  usefulness  is  greater  in 
directing  than  in  writing.  She  looks  at  the  manuscript  of 
every  new  story  in  all  the  publications,  having  readers  who 
weed  out  all  the  trash  and  write  a  synopsis  of  the  good 
ones  ;  after  which  she  runs  them  through  herself. 

One  time,  when  in  London,  she  called  upon  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Ilhistrated  Loyidon  News,  from  whence  Mr. 
Leslie  graduated.  He  told  her  that  no  person  had  ever 
entered  his  establishment  who  was  so  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  every  detail  of  the  business.  Said  he,  "There  are 
questions  you  ask  me  that  I  cannot  answer  without  calling 
in  my  employees  to  consult  them." 

Frank  Leslie's  establishment  has  been  a  great  school  for 
artists ;  and  nearly  all  who  have  attained  prominence  in 
their  profession  have  been  connected  with  it.  Joseph 
Keppler,  now  the  famous  artist  of  "Puck,"  was  at  one 
time  employed  by  Mr.  Leslie. 

Mr.  James  Parton,  in  his  "Triumphs  of  Enterprise," 
relates  the  beginning  of  Thomas  Nast's  career  as  follows  : 
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*' Having  now  reached  the  age  of  sixteen,  Thoraas  Nast  boldly 
applied  to  Mr.  Frank  Leslie  for  employment  as  a  draughtsman. 
Being  remarkably  short  for  his  age,  and  of  a  boyish  expression  of 
eountenance,  the  publisher  looked  at  him  with  astonishment. 

**  *  What,  my  boy,'  said  be,  *  bo  you  think  you  can  draw  well 
enough  for  my  paper,  do  you?'' 

**  *  I  would  like  to  try,'  »tdd  the  youth. 

'**Well,'  rejoined  Mr.  Leslie,  *you  $hM,  Oo  down  to  the 
Hoboken  ferryboat  and  bring  roe  a  drawing  of  the  scene  just  as 
the  boat  is  coming  into  the  duck.' 

'*  This  was  putting  the  lad  to  a  severe  test.  Mr.  Leslie  has 
since  told  me  that  he  had  no  expectation  of  the  *  little  fellow's' 
doing  it,  and  gave  him  the  job  merely  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
home  to  his  youthful  mind  the  absurdity  of  his  application.  Tlie 
young  artist  repaired  immediately  to  the  ferry-house,  where  he  at 
once  proceeded  to  the  performance  of  the  difficult  task  assigned 
to  him.  lie  struck  boldly,  however,  upon  the  paper,  and  produced 
a  sketch,  which,  though  far  from  correct,  abounded  in  those 
ft  aphic  and  vigorous  touches  so  needful  in  popular  illustration. 
Mr.  Leslie  saw  at  a  glance  its  merits  and  defects,  and  at  once 
made  a  place  for  him  in  his  establishment,  at  boy's  wages  of  five 
dollars  a  week." 

There  is  not  a  detail  throaghout  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Frank  Leslie  establishment  that  Mrs.  Leslie 
does  not  undersUind.  She  has  fully  demonstrated  woman's 
capacity  for  business. 


WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  M.D. 

An  eminent  Surgeon  in  a  new  Role — ^^ Knows  how  to  tell  a 
Story  " — Suppresses  his  first  Novel —  Great  Book  en 
Nervous  IHseases — Dismissed  as  Surgeon- General — 
JUstored  to  Office  by  Act  of  Congress — '*  Tlie  best 
Friend  the  Soldier  had^' — "  -^i  long-delayed  but  com- 
plete  Triumph." 

"pvR.  W.  A.  IIAMMOND  has  recently  appeared  again 
•*^  before  the  public  in  the  role  of  a  novelist,  by  the 
pablication  of  a  Western  romance,  the  scene  of  which  is 
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laid  in  Colorado,  and  the  story  bearing  the  title  "  Lai/'  it 
bciug  an  abridgment  of  the  heroine's  name. 

Having  read  the  novel  in  manuscript,  I  fully  ^ree  with 
the  Commercial  Advertiser  in  the  opinion,  that  "Dr. 
Hammond  knows  how  to  tell  a  story  entertainingly,  and 
that  is  the  chief  point  in  novel  writing/'  And  also  with 
tliat  excellent  critical  authority,  the  New  York  IVibune, 
which,  in  a  very  complimentary  review  of  the  book,  says  : 

'^  Dr.  Haminond*3  essay  in  fiction  will  be  regarded  with  espe- 
cial interest  on  account  of  the  celebrity  which  the  author  has  ac- 
quired in  work  of  a  very  different  kind;  but  it  will  not  depend 
for  popularity  on  ftny  outside  considerations.  It  possesses  the 
great  merit  of  being  interesting  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
characters  are  striking,  and  several  of  them  have  an  element  of 
originality;  the  incidents  are  abundant  and  effective;  the  situa- 
tions are  well  devised,  and  if  there  is  not  much  intricacy  in  the 
plot,  there  is  a  certain  bustle  and  rapidity  of  movement  which 
answers  instead  of  more  complicated  machinery.  Here,  it  will  be 
seen,  arc  some  of  the  most  important  qualities  of  a  pood  story ; 
and  we  risk  nothing  in  predicting  for  '  Lai '  a  notable  success." 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  Dr.  Hammond  about  the 
true  province  of  a  novel  writer,  he  said: 

*^  The  true  novelist  aims  at  amusing  his  reader  first.  If  he  can 
instruct  at  the  same  time,  so  much  the  better.  No  novel  should 
be  written  with  the  purpose  of  instructing  as  the  prime  object,  the 
most  potent  consideration.  I  hold  that  it  is  entirely  and  utterly 
wrong  to  write  a  novel  for  the  purpose  of  merely  exposing  one's 
views  of  the  world  at  large,  or  of  some  section  of  its  economy  in 
particular.  To  amuse  is  the  fitting  function  of  a  novel.  Conse- 
quently, in  a  good  novel,  more  importance  attaches  to  incident 
than  to  plot,  and  I  consider  that  Bret  Harte  and  Julian  Ilawthume 
are  the  first  novelists  in  America  to-day,  because  they  properly 
appreciate  this  fact.  They  begin  with  incident,  continue  with 
incident,  and  end  with  incident.  It  is,  I  know,  ditficult  sonic- 
times  to  get  the  public  to  seize  the  correct  idea.  Bret  Harte  and 
Julian  Uuwthorne  were  not  recognized  as  true  artists  all  at  once. 
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They  have  grown  slowly  but  surely,  and  with  them  has  beeu  de- 
veloped the  novel  in  its  highest  form. 

**  In  writing  novels  I  have  another  object  in  view.  I  am 
creating  a  new  world  for  myself.  The  characters  are  new  ac- 
quaintances. The  women  I  almost  fall  in  love  with;  I  learn  to 
like  some  of  the  men,  to  dislike  others.  Wherever  I  go  I  take 
them  with  me.  I  converse  with  them  in  my  room,  in  my  carriage; 
ill  fact,  1  never  know  what  it  is  to  be  separated  from  them." 

Twenty  years  ago  Dr.  Hammond  published  a  novel  en- 
titled "Robert  Severne,"  but  the  author  was  its  best  cus- 
mer ;  he  was  unlike  R.  H.  Stoddard,  the  poet,*  for  he  bought 
up  the  entire  remainder  of  the  edition  printed,  and  safely 
stored  thom  away  in  his  cellar,  possibly  to  bo  used  some  day 
as  an  anodyne  for  his  patients — the  kind  of  medicine  the 
aa.'ior  of  the  Sparrowgrass  Papers  once  gave  Thackeray. 

But  Dr.  Hammond  must  not  be  classed  simply  ns  a 
writer  of  fiction  ;  he  is  the  author  of  many  important 
medical  works,  the  most  important  of  which  is  ''A  Treatise 
on  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,^'  which  has  been 
translated  into  French  and  Italian,  and  is  used  as  a  text- 
book in  several  English  schools  of  medicine. 

While  serving  in  the  army.  Dr.  Hammond  was  ap- 
pointed surgeon-general,  by  the  advice  of  General  McClel- 
lan,  from  a  list  of  competitors  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Sauitarv  Commission,  who  decided  that  he  was  the 
man  the  army  wanted,  as  soon  as  his  name  was  men- 
tioned. 

He  was  dismissed  from  office  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
tried  by  court-martial,  not  cashiered,  and  was  afterwards 
amply  vindicated,  as  shown  by  the  following  letter  from  the 
S<*i.Tetary  of  War,  aLd  also  the  subsequent  action  of  Con- 
gress : 

**  Wak  Defartmbkt, 
•*  Wasuingtos.  Sept.  4,  1879. 
*'  Mt  Dkab  8ib  :  I  am  iu  receipt  of  your  kiud  favor  of  the  2d 
instant. 

*  See  page  599. 
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**Upon  reaching  the  conclaaion^  after  a  thorough  examinatioD 
of  your  case,  that  a  great  wrong  had  been  done  you,  and  that  you 
were  clearly  entitled  to  vindication,  it  was  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  recommended  your  restoration  to  the  army. 

**  I  can  say  tu  you  with  the  utmost  sincerity  that  I  have  never 
performed  an  official  act  with  a  clearer  conviction  that  I  was  doing 
aimple  justice. 

**  I  am  glad  to  note  the  fact  that  the  country,  with  scarcely  a 
dissenting  voice,  approves  and  applauds  the  act,  and  I  beg  most 
heartily  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  long-delayed  but  complete 
triumph.  **  Very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  <'Gbo.  W.  McCrabt. 

**Brig.>Geo.  WnxiAM  A.  Hamhond, 

«*  Surgeon-General  United  States  Army 
•'(retired).  New  York.'» 

The  exoellent  authority,  the  late  Bev.  Dr.  Bellows^  the 
efficient  head  of  the  Sanitary  CommissioQ  during  the  war, 
wrote  as  follows  to  the  War  Department  about  the  time  of 
Dr.  Hammond's  dismissal : — 

'^  The  Surgeon-General  has  brought  order  out  of  chaos  in  his 
dci^artmeut,  and  efficiency  out  of  imbecility.  The  sick  and 
wounde*!  owe  a  hundred  times  over  more  to  the  Government  and 
the  Medicnl  Department  than  to  all  the  outside  mfluences  and 
benevolence  of  the  country  combined,  including  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission. Surgeon-General  Hammond  is  the  best  friend  the  soldier 
has  in  this  country,  because  he  wields  the  benevolence  of  the 
Uniteii  States  Government.  For  God's  sake,  don't  thwart  his  zeal 
and  wisdom.^' 

Xotwithstandiug  Dr.  Hammond's  immense  clientage  of 
patients  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  he  finds  time 
to  devote  himself  to  literary  work,  as  he  intends  to  give  in 
the  guise  of  fiction  his  views  of  those  topics  of  the  times 
which  are  now  attracting  public  attention. 
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FRANK  VINCENT,  Jn. 

l%e  Land  of  the  White  Elephant — Nehemiah  Adams  and 
the  "  Golden  Fleece*'— One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thou- 
eand  Miles  of  Travels — ^^As  many  Burmese  Wives  as 
Iteanted^^ — '^Through  and  through  the  IVopics" — 
Wonderful  ruins  of  Cambodia — ^ew  York  the  best 
place  of  ail," 

XpEANK  VINCENT,  Jr.,  the  author  of  the  now  famoua 
-^  work,  '*  The  Land  of  the  White  Elephant,"  was  at  one 
time  clerk  in  a  Broadway  book-store.  This  wiis  while  yet  in 
bis  teens,  when  his  health  havinn^  become  impaired  by  his 
prerions  close  application  to  stady  while  at  college,  his 
physicians  ordered  him  on  along  sea  yoyage. 

Accordingly,  in  the  year  1863,  in  company  with  the  late 
Rev.  Nehemiah  Adams,  of  Boston,  he  sailed  from  New 
York  in  the  clipper  ship  ''Golden  Fleece,"  on  a  voyage 
aronnd  Cape  Horn  to  San  Francisco,  where,  upon  his 
arrival,  he  decided  to  travel  still  further,  with  the  resolu- 
tion to  ])en^trate  Eastern  Asia,  not  expecting,  however, 
that  such  a  decision  would  take  him  away  from  home  for 
several  years,  during  which  time  all  the  oceans  and  conti- 
nents of  the  globe  would  be  visited  by  him. 

Within  a  total  period  of  six  years  Mr.  Vincent  has 
tmveled  by  sea  and  land,  '*up,  down  and  around"  the 
world,  a  distance  of  more  then  150,000  miles. 

He  has  received  a  *'  grand  gold  medal  of  honor"  from 
the  King  of  Siam,  and  decorations  from  the  kings  of 
Burmnh  and  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Vincent  first  met  the  King  of  Burmah  in  1876. 
He  relates  the  following  account  of  his  first  interview  with 
that  potential  monarch  : 

'*  It  seems  I  had  the  honor  to  be  the  first  AmericaD  presented 
at  the  Court  of  Burmah,  and  that  the  King,  io  his  attuteoess,  gra- 
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ciously  thought  me  a  spy,  or,  at  least,  that  I  was  visiting  Burmah 
for  political  purposes,  and  consequently  had  some  influence  witli, 
as  well  as  instructions  from,  the  government  at  home.  It  was  in 
vain  I  protested  that  I  was  a  simple  traveler,  visiting  different 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  studying  their  people  and  produc- 
tions, and  that  I  had  journeyed  about  12,000  miles  more  especially 
to  pay  my  respects  to  the  King  of  Burmah,  and  to  see  the  wonder- 
ful white  elephant,  about  which  I  had  read  so  much  in  my  own 
country.  These  complimentary  avowals  were  to  no  purpose,  for 
it  was  quite  evident  his  Majesty  thought  politics  were  surely  my 
main  object.  After  the  usual  questions  concerning  my  age,  busi- 
ness, residence  and  travels,  the  King  said  he  wished  me  to  convey 
to  my  government  the  sentiment  that  he  had  a  great  partiality  for 
Americans,  and  wished  them  to  come  over  and  colonize  in  his 
dominions.  In  reply,  I  promised  to  make  his  wishes  known  to 
tlie  proper  American  authorities,  but  this  did  not  seem  to  be  suffi- 
cient, for  he  answered  that  he  would  retain  me  in  Mandalay  while 
I  wrote,  and  until  word  came  from  America.  At  this  I  demurred, 
of  course,  when  his  Majesty  9aid  that  if  I  would  remain  he  would 
give  me  a  house,  living,  and  as  many  Burmese  wives  as  I  wished 
(a  rather  tempting  offer,  for  the  women  of  the  upper  classes  are 
pretty,  intelligent  and  modest),  and  furthermore  that  he  would 
make  my  fortune.  In  the  flush  of  the  moment,  I  felt  myself  fast 
becoming  a  Burmese,  with  a  saving  faith  in  Buddha,  and  the  royal 
umbrella  as  my  natural  inheritance.  His  Majesty  wished  to  make 
also  a  commercial  treaty  with  America,  and  my  services  would  be 
indispensable.  Thus  were  alluring  nets  spread  about  my  ingenu- 
ous soul!  Still  I  was  not  then  prepared  to  enter  the  King's  ser- 
vice; the  idea  was  too  novel,  the  change — from  democracy  and 
woman  suffrage  to  despotism  and  white  elephants— too  amazinjj. 
*  I  must  have  time  to  consider  his  Majesty's  gracious  offers,'  said  I 
to  the  interpreter.  ^You  will  never  have  a  better  chance.'  was 
returned  from  the  King.  Seeing  me  still  reluctant,  his  Majesty 
condescendingly  offered  to  make  me  *a  great  man  ' — to  ;jivc  m** 
high  rank  among  his  own  nobles  and  princes.  I  found  myself 
waxing  preternaturally  filial  and  patriotic,  and  answered  ihat  my 
duty  was  first  to  my  parents  and  next  to  my  own  country,  and 
that  I  would  return  to  the  latter  and  consult  with  the  former,  and 
if  they  were  willing  I  should  be  most  happy  to  accept  his  mag- 
nificent and  gracious  terms.  He  replied  *  it  might  then  be  too 
late.'    And  there  the  matter  dropped,  and  the  conversation  was 
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changed  to  other  topics,  though  the  King  was  evidently  not  a 
little  vexed  at  my  obstinacy,  and  doubtless  thought  me  mad  or 
certainly  very  foolish." 

Mr.  Vincent,  in  recently  speaking  of  his  large  experi- 
ence in  traveling  all  over  the  world,  said  : 

**  I  had  rather  live  in  New  York  than  any  other  city ; 
the  United  States,  than  any  other  nation  ;  and  America, 
than  any  other  continent.  There  is  nowhere  else  such  a 
business  street  ns  Broadway,  such  a  palace  line  as  Fifth 
avenue,  and  such  a  park  as  Central.  Our  hotels,  theatres, 
schools,  our  asylums,  hospitals  and  benevolent  institutions, 
our  elevated  railways,  fire  departments  and  seaside  resorts 
are  unparalleled." 

Mr.  Vincent  has  published  four  books,  **  The  Land  of 
the  White  Elephant,"  ''  Through  and  Through  the  Tropic," 
''Norsk,  Lapp,  and  Finn,"  and  a  monograph  on  "The 
Wonderful  Ruins  of  Cambodia."  The  greater  part  of  the 
various  honors  which  have  come  to  him,  have  been  in  recog- 
nition of  his  Exploration  of  Cambodia,  and  in  his  book 
••The  Land  of  the  White  Elephant,"  is  found  the  only 
complete  account  in  English  of  the  wonderful  remains  of 
antiquity  there  situated.  This  hook  is  now  in  its  sixth  edi- 
tion, two  editions  have  been  published  in  London,  and  sum- 
maries have  been  issued  in  France  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Vincent  is  a  son  of  a  well-known  New  York  mer- 
chant ♦  who  founded  the  extensive  dry-goods  house  of 
which  Bates,  Reed  &  Cooley  are  the  present  representa- 
tivos.  lie  is  an  old  and  intimate  friend  of  mine,  and 
takes  great  pride  in  the  enterprising  young  traveler  who 
bears  his  name. 

*  Frank  Vincent,  8r.,  Tarrytown,  N.  T. 


XLIX. 
ROSWELL  SMITH-THE  CENTURY  CO. 

One  of  the  projectors  of  the  **  Century^ — Bold  enter- 
prise  in  the  publishing  business — "  What  hath  Ood 
Wrought  /" — Dr,  Holland  an  experienced  Journalist — 
Cheat  Success  of  the  "  Century  *' — Sport  with  Chin 
and  Rod  —  President^  Secretary^  Treasurer  and 
Editors, 

T>  OSWELL  SMITH,  who  was  one  of  the  original  pro- 
■*•*'  jectors  of  The  Century  Magazine,  and  who  has  al- 
ways directed  its  business  affairs, — first  as  publisher,  and 
now  as  President  of  The  Century  Co, — inherited  from  his 
father  a  confidence  in  the  value  of  literary  property,  and 
an  instinct  for  bold  enterprise  in  the  publishing  business. 

In  1829,  his  father,  Asher  L.  Smith,  was  engaged  in 
teaching,  with  his  uncle  Roswell  C.  Smith,  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  Being  dissatisfied  with  the  text  books  then 
in  use,  his  uncle  prepared  a  series  of  school  books  for  his 
own  classes,  and  tested  their  usefulness  while  they  were 
still  in  manuscript.  Of  these  books  one  became  especially 
famous  as  '^  Smith's  Grammar."  After  Webster's  Spelling- 
Book  it  is  believed  to  be  the  most  successful  school-book 
ever  published  in  this  country. 

Asher  Smith  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  utility  and 
commercial  value  of  his  brother's  manuscripts.  He  urged 
their  publication,  and  undertook  himself  to  guarantee  to 
the  author  $10,000  on  the  copyrights,  during  the  first  ten 
years,  after  which  time  the  brothers  were  to  share  the  prof- 
its. 

[704] 
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Boswell  Smith  remembers  hearing  his  father  say  that 
when  the  contract  to  that  effect  was  ready  for  the  signa- 
tuTCB,  John  Whipple  of  Providence,  who  had  drawn  it  up, 
advised  him  not  to  sign  it,  adding,  ^*  That  is  a  great  deal 
of  money  to  guarantee  for  something  which  has  no  present 
value/'  For  those  days,  it  was  a  transaction  of  unusual 
daring  and  enterprise. 

Asher  Smith  took  upon  himself  the  heaviest  part  of  the 
work  of  introducing  the  books,  and  by  his  energy  contrib- 
uted to  the  success  of  his  brother's  publishers,  Spaulding 
A,  Storrs,  of  Hartford. 

Afterward  the  series  was  published  by  Paine  &  Bur- 
gess, of  New  York — later  Daniel  Burgess  &  Co.  Mr. 
Burgess,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  Plymouth  Church,  and  an  early  and  devoted  friend  of 
Mr.  Boecher.  John  W.  Lightbody,  whom  I  had  educated 
to  the  book  business  in  Auburn,  was  head  clerk  in  the 
store. 

Bichard  A.  Storrs  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Daniel 
Burgess  &  Co.  from  Aug.  15,  1852,  to  May  1,  1856.  Mr. 
Storrs  has  been  the  well-known  deputy  comptroller  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  since  March,  18G4,  having  previously 
been  connected  with  the  Finance  Department  from  1857. 

When  Roswell  Smith  was  fourteen  he  left  his  father's 
farm  and  came  to  New  York,  where  he  acquired  his  first 
knowledge  of  the  publishing  business,  in  the  employ  of 
Paine  &  Burgess.  After  three  years  ho  returned  to  Provi- 
dence to  pursue  the  English  and  scientific  course  at  Brown 
University.  He  then  studied  law  with  Thomas  C.  Perkins, 
at  the  time  one  of  the  ablest  men  at  the  Bar,  in  Ilartford. 

When  he  reached  his  majority  ho  removed  to  Lafayette, 
Indiana,  and  shortly  afterward  began  to  practice  law. 
There  he  married,  in  1852,  the  only  daughter  oi  Henry  L. 
Ellsworth,  the  first  Commissioner  of  Patents,  who  received 
his  appointment  from  President  Jackson,  continuing  in 
office  until  Polk's  administration. 

The  first  patent  for  the  Morse  telegraph  was  granted 
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by  Commissioner  Ellsworth,  whose  yonng  daughter  (now 
Mrs.  Roswell  Smith)  dictated  the  first  message  sent  oyer 
the  perfected  Morse  telegraph.  The  message,  which  was 
suggested  by  her  mother,  was  :  **  What  hath  God  wrought !" 

In  1870  Boswell  Smith,  after  visiting  Europe,  where  be 
traveled  in  company  with  Dr.  J.  6.  Holland,  took  up  his 
residence  in  New  York,  and  in  connection  with  Dr.  Hol- 
land and  the  firm  of  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  founded 
Scribner*8  Monthly,  now  the  Century  Magazine. 

As  we  have  seen,  he  was  not  a  novice  in  the  publishing 
business,  having  been  in  its  atmosphere  from  childhood. 

Of  course  the  new  magazine  firm  (Scribner  &  Co.)  had 
the  counsel  and  help  of  all  the  partners  in  the  house  of 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  which  then  included  Charles 
Scribner,  Sr.,  Andrew  C,  Armstrong  and  Edward  Seymour, 
and  afterwards  their  successors,  Scribner,  Armstrong  & 
Go.  and  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

But  the  controling  interest  in  the  stock  of  the  magazine 
publishing  company  was  from  the  first  held  by  Dr.  Holland 
aod  Roswell  Smith.  Dr.  Holland,  an  experienced  journal- 
ist as  well  as  the  author  of  many  popular  books,  was  editor- 
in-chief,  while  Roswell  Smith  assumed  the  business  man- 
agement. His  influence  was  the  dominant  one  in  shaping 
the  business  policy  of  the  company,  and  to  this  policy 
must  be  attributed  very  much  of  its  success.  Possessed 
of  unbounded  faith,  extraordinary  energy  and  great  fertil- 
ity of  resource,  he  threw  himself  enthusiastically  into  what 
was  recognized  to  be  a  diflBcult  venture. 

The  magazine  was  a  success  from  the  first.  In  1873,  at 
his  suggestion,  the  company  began  the  publication  of  St. 
mcholasy  the  children's  magazine,  with  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes 
Dodge  as  editor. 

In  the  face  of  the  memorable  panic  of  that  year,  fol- 
lowed by  stagnation  in  trade  all  over  the  country,  he  con- 
ceived the  policy  of  buying  up  the  numerous  other  period- 
icals for  young  people  and  consolidating  them  in  Si 
Nicholas.     In  quick  succession  Our  Young  Folks  of  Bos- 
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ionp  Hie  TAtUe  Corporal  of  Chicago,  The  School-day  Maga- 
2ine  and  Children*$  Sour  of  Philadelphia,  and  seTeral 
others  of  less  note,  were  merged  in  their  yoanger  riTaL 

All  this  involTed  the  expenditnre  of  a  large  snm  of 
money  at  a  time  when  the  business  of  the  company  had 
hardly  begnn  to  pay  a  pro6ts  and  when  the  ontlook  was  ex- 
ceedingly dark  for  all  publishing  ventures,  but  the  results 
justified  his  foresight  and  his  policy.  Si.  Nicholas  steadily 
grew  into  a  larger  circulation  than  had  rewarded  any  of  its 
predecessors  in  the  same  field. 

After  he  had  purchased  Dr.  HoIland^s  stock  in  1881,  he 
was  offered  the  SScribner  interest  as  well.  Again^  he  did 
not  hesitate,  but  boldly  shouldered  the  whole,  notwith- 
standing the  latter  purchase  was  coupled  with  the  condi- 
tion that  the  name  of  the  company  and  of  its  principal 
magazine  should  be  changed,  and  his  most  intimate  busi- 
ness friends  were  of  the  opinion  that  no  periodical  could 
undergo  such  a  change,  without  great  loss,  if  indeed  it 
should  escape  financial  wreck« 

But  the  result  again  justified  his  business  policy,  for 
the  circulation  of  the  magazine,  instead  of  falling  off, 
steadily  increased  from  the  issue  of  the  first  number  under 
the  new  name,  until  its  circulation  in  America  is  now  con- 
siderably more  than  100,000  copies,  with  an  additional  sale 
in  England  of  many  thousands.  Indeed,  the  idea  that  an 
American  periodical  could  win  a  large  circulation  in  Eng- 
land originated  with  Roswell  Smith  ;  at  least  he  was  the 
first  successfully  to  test  it,  when  moro  than  ten  years  ago 
he  personally  arranged  for  the  sale  of  both  of  the  com- 
pany's magazines  in  England. 

Gradually  Roswell  Smith  has  extended  the  business  of 
The  Century  Co.  in  the  line  of  special  book  publication, 
among  its  principal  works  being,  '^  The  Spiritual  Songs 
Series  "  of  Hymn  and  Tune  Books  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
8.  Robinson  of  which  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
copies  have  been  sold,  and  "  Sport  with  Oun  and  Rod,''  a 
iamptaoot  illoatrated  Tolume,  Bold  by  Bubacription,  which 
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has  been  a  great  sncoess,  and  bids  fair  to  become  the  stand- 
work  on  American  game.  The  book  was  compiled  and 
edited  by  Professor  Alfred  M.  Mayer,  of  Stevens  Institute. 
Among  the  contributors  is  ray  amateur  sporting  friend 
Charles  E.  Whitehead,  the  well-known  author  of  "Wild 
Sports  of  the  South,"  and  translator  of  "  Gerard,  the  Lion 
Killer,''  published  by  my  firm  in  1860  ;  also  A.  R.  Mac- 
donough,  Esq.,  the  honored  secretary  of  the  Century  Club, 
whose  trout-fishing  experience  and  interesting  contribu- 
tions to  magazine  literature  are  well  known.  Bat  the  most 
important  book  enterprise  of  the  Company  is  tlie  radical 
revision  of  the  English  "Imperial  Dictionary.''  When 
completed  it  will  be  practically  a  new  work,  combining 
with  the  excellent  features  of  the  Imperial,  the  best  work 
of  American  scholarship,  and  thousands  of  new  words  and 
illustrations. 

The  success  of  The  Century  Co.  has  been  due  not  only 
to  Roswell  Smith  and  the  men  whose  names  have  been 
mentioned,  but  also  io  those  whom  his  business  sagacity 
has  called  to  his  assistance  and  to  his  policy  in  pursuance 
of  whic  1  the  principal  workers  have  become  shareholders 
ill  the  company.  He  has  also  inaugurated  a  plan  whereby 
a  portion  of  each  year's  profits  is  divided  among  all  the 
employees. 

The  present  oflBcers  of  The  Century  Co.  are  Roswell 
Smith,  President,  Frank  H.  Scott,  Treasurer,  and  William 
W.  Ellsworth,  Secretary.  Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Holland 
in  October  1881,  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  the  well-known 
poet,  and  author  of  the  volumes'*  The  New  Day"  and 
**The  Poet,  and  his  Master,"  has  filled  with  great  skill 
and  literary  ability  the  editorial  chair  of  the  Century 
Magazine^  having  been  Dr.  Holland's  assistant  from  the 
beginning. 


L. 


SOME  GENERALS  WHO  BECAME  AUTHORS. 

27ie  hero  of  Lundy^s  Lafie — Author  calls  on  the  LievUen- 
ant  Gefieral — ^^How  do  you  spell  it,  sirP^ — Interesting 
Letter  to  ThurUno  Weed — Sherman^ s  Army  marching 
into  Washington — The  General  salutes  Secretary  Sew- 
ard— Sherman^s  ^^Jlemoirs  irtritten  by  himself^' — Gen- 
eral Joe  Johnston  a  modest  Historian — Interesting 
letter  from  General  Sherman — ^^Military  Operations 
of  General  Beauregard'*'* — An  "  Independent"  opin- 
ion of  the  book — Hkiitor  of  the  Evangelist  interviefcs 
General  JJeauregard — "  Oh,  yes — /  'ear  of  Li — /  spek 
of  'im  to  Bo^rgar'^ — An  interesting  Biography — Rev. 
B,  A'.  Junkin,  B,D. — ^4  Presidential  Candidate — 
"  The  iJemocrats  have  made  ?io  Mistake  this  time  " — 
77ie  Battle  of  Gettysburg—''  IVust  in  God  and  fear 
nothing,'' 


» 


GENERAL  WINFIELD  SCOTT,  the  hero  of  Lun- 
^y^A  Jjiine,  was  not  only  tho  aathor  of  the  best  treatise  on 
infantry  tactics,  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  but  he 
also  wr(»te  his  autobiography,  which  was  published  two 
years  before  his  death  under  the  title  of  *'  Memoirs  of 
Lieut,  (rcneral  Winfield  Scott,  written  by  himself." 

It  is  an  interesting  circumstance,  as  will  be  seen  by  tho 
following  letter,  that  so  long  ago  as  18G5,  General  Scott 
ur;;ed  the  lateThurlow  Weed  to  write  his  autobiography,  his 
own  having  been  published  the  year  prerious,  and  in  tlie 
reading  of  which,  as  may  be  imagined,  Mr.  Weed, — his 
life-long  personal  and  political  friend, — was  greatly  inter- 
17»] 
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ested.     Mr.   Weed's   own  autobiography  was   published 
twenty  years  later. 

"  New  York,  April  21,  1865. 

**  Dbab  Sm: — I  read  a  little  faster  than  I  recovered  visioQ. 
Tour  very  interesting  letters  from  Europe  will  deserve  a  place  in 
every  American  Library.  This  is  my  candid  judgment,  indepen- 
dent of  the  frequent  mention  in  the  book,  with  honor,  of  my 
name.  Two  paragraphs  near  the  close  of  the  book  describing 
your  first  entrance  mto  New  York,  remind  me  of  Franklin*8  en- 
trance into  Philadelphia  and  excite  the  hope  that  you  may  favor 
the  world  with  a  full  autobiography. 

*^I  cannot  expect  to  live  long  enough  to  read  the  work,  but 
you  can  give  it  the  power  of  exciting  thousands  of  smart  boys  to 
conquer  difficulties  in  careers  of  distinguished  usefulness. 

**  With  greatest  esteem,  yours  truly, 

**  WiNFiBLD  Scott. 
**  Thublow  Wbkd.'' 

An  amusing  incident,  personal  to  myself,  occuiTod  in 
the  early  part  of  the  late  civil  war,  in  connection  with  Gen- 
eral Scott.  I  was  entrusted  with  a  dispatch  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  the  Lieutenant  General,  who  had  retired 
from  active  service,  and  was  at  that  time  a  resident  of 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey.  I  was  duly  impressed,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  with  the  Goneral's  magnificent  proportions  and 
austere  demeanor  when  ushered  into  his  presence. 

After  stating  that  I  had  come  with  a  special  message 
from  Mr.  Seward,  he  asked  my  name.  I  told  him  it  was 
Derby.  "  How  do  yon  spell  it,  sir  ?"  said  he.  I  spelled  it 
the  usual  way.  He  then  said  that  my  name  was  not  Derby, 
but  that  it  was  Darby,  which,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  Eng- 
lish pronunciation  of  the  name.     I  did  not  dispute  him. 

**  General  Scott,*'  Mr.  Seward  once  said  in  response  to 
one  of  his  guests  who  had  mentioned  his  name,  ''  was  most 
wise  and  just  in  his  conception  of  the  first  campaign  of  the 
war.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  country  had  his  judg- 
ment prevailed — the  war,  instead  of  lasting  five  years, 
would  have  been  confined  to  three.     But  the  '  On  to  Rich* 
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mond '  clamor  was  too  mnch  for  him,  as  well  as  for  the  ad- 
ministration.'' 

"  At  the  final  council  before  Bull  Ban/'  Mr.  Seward 
continued,  '^I  was  asked  by  the  President  if  I  assented  to 
the  proposed  movement.  I  said  :  '  We  have  heard  from 
all  the  officers  present  excepting  General  Mansfield.  I 
would  like  to  hear  his  opinion.'  Mansfield  agreed  substan- 
tially with  the  others  in  favor  of  the  advance.  Mr.  Lincoln 
then  turned  to  General  Scott,  who  had  been  sitting  in 
silence.  General  Scott  said  :  '  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  opinions  of  the  officers  present  and  of  the  outside  po- 
litical pressure  upon  the  administration,  I  withdraw  my 
objections  to  the  advance.' " 

OENEEAL  WILLIAM  TECUMSEH  SHEBMAN'S 
imposing  entry  into  Washington  with  his  victorious  army, 
on  their  return  from  their  *'  March  through  Georgia,"  will 
long  be  remembered  by  those  who  were  witnesses  of  that 
thrilling  event  Happening  to  be  in  Washington  on  that 
occasion,  I  accompanied  the  Secretary  of  State  from  his 
residence  to  witness  the  grand  ovation  to  the  returning 
veterans.  At  the  head  of  one  of  the  divisions  was  my  old 
time  friend  and  neighbor,  the  gallant  General  Henry  W. 
Slocum,  now  Congressman-at-Large  for  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Seward  had  recovered  sufficiently  from  his  wounds, 
on  the  23d  of  May,  to  enuble  him  to  sit  at  a  window  near 
Lafayette  Square  and  witness  the  grand  review  of  the  pass- 
ing column,  as  it  moved  up  the  avenue. 

General  Sherman,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  being  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Seward  was  among  the  spectators,  he  im- 
mediately rode  to  the  window  where  the  latter  was  resting, 
and  rising  in  his  stirrups  to  his  full  height,  removing  his 
hat,  saluted  the  Secretary  of  State  in  a  very  profound  man- 
ner. This  mark  of  respect  to  Mr.  Seward  was  made  the 
more  significant  by  the  General's  refusal,  a  few  minutes 
later,  to  take  the  proffered  hand  of  another  member  of  the 
Cabinet. 

The  preceding  incident  is   referred   to   by   General 
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Sherman  in  his  '^  Memoirs,  written  by  himself/'  of  which 
an  account  is  given  in  another  part  of  this  volume.* 

GENERAL  JOSEPH  E.  JOHNSTON  had  on  the 
previous  month  surrendered  his  army  to  the  victorious 
Sherman,  and  on  such  terms  as  were  satisfactory  to  both 
generals,  if  not  to  the  administration  at  Washington. 

In  the  year  1873  General  Johnston  brought  his  MS.  to 
the  house  of  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  with  whom  I  was 
then  connected,  for  publication.  Probably  none  of  the 
distinguished  generals  of  the  Confederate  army  was  more 
respected  than  the  author  of  this  book, — the  management 
of  the  sale  which  was  placed  in  my  hands, — the  number 
sold  reaching  many  thousand  copies. 

The  modesty  of  the  general  was  only  equalled  by  his 
bravery,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  preface,  the  short- 
est one  that  I  have  ever  seen  published.  The  title  of  the 
book  was  ^^  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston's  Narrative  of 
Military  Operations  directed  during  the  Late  War  between 
the  States.*' 

The  preface  reads  :  ^*  I  offer  these  pages  as  my  contri- 
bution of  materials  for  the  use  of  the  future  historian  of  the 
war  between  the  States/' 

The  above  title  page  and  preface  is  all  that  the  gallant 
Confederate  oflBcer  had  to  say  in  introducing  his  interest- 
ing narrative  to  the  public.  Shortly  before  its  publica- 
tion I  received  the  following  very  commendatory  letter 
regarding  its  publication  : 

"  HXADQUARTBRS  AbMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  \ 

Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  81,  1873.  ( 

**  Dear  Sir: 

**I  have  your  favor  of  the  80th,  repeating  what  you  said  to 
me  in  person  yesterday,  that  your  house  have  for  publication  the 
MS.  of  General  Johnston^s  narrative  of  the  military  operations  di- 
rected by  him  during  the  late  war  between  the  States.  Without 
the  least  hesitation  I  advise  its  immediate  publication,  for  I  be- 
lieve it  will  have  a  most  extensive  sale  at  the  North  as  well  as 

*  Bee  ante,  page  184. 
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Sooth,  and  even  In  Eorope.    DodH  wait  for  the  slow  progress  of 

getting  subecriptioQS.    I  know  plenty  of  men  who  would  buy  the 

book  instantly,  who  would  not  subscribe.     General  Johnston  is 

most  favorably  known  to  the  military  world,  and  is  regarded  by 

many  as  the  most  skillful  general  on  the  Southern  side.     He  is 

also  ready  with  his  pen,  and  whatever  he  records  will  receive  the 

closest  attention  by  students  of  the  art  of  war  on  this  continent, 

and  will  enter  largely  into  the  future  military  history  of  the  civil 

war. 

**  W.  T.  Bhbbman, 

•*  OeneraL'' 

GENERAL  G.  T.  BEAUREGARD  may  properly  be 
placed  in  the  list  of  recent  authors,  for  although  the 
work  recently  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  entitled 
"The  Military  Operations  of  General  Beauregard,  in  the 
war  between  the  States/'  was  written  by  his  chief  of  staff. 
Major  Alfred  Roman ;  most  of  it  was  dictated  and  all  in- 
dorsed by  him  as  his  own.  Having  read  the  work  in  man- 
uscript, 1  can  very  readily  concur  with  the  leading  critics, 
OS  to  the  interest  and  im))ortaDce  of  the  narrative,  of  which 
the  New  York  Indepeiuhnt  in  its  review  of  the  work,  says : 
*'  though  its  two  large  volumes  are  somewhat  appalling  to 
the  general  reader^  yet  it  is  never  dull ;  and  in  the  dignity 
of  itri  tone  and  the  weight  of  its  contents  it  is  superior  to 
the  Memoirs  of  Lee,  the  two  Johnstons,  J^ickson,  Dick 
Taylor,  Hood,  and  other  Southern  generals,  which  they  or 
their  friends  have  written." 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Field,  D.D.,  in  one  of  his  interesting 
letters  to  the  New  York  Evangelist,  writing  from  New  Or- 
leans, the  home  of  General  Beauregard,  says  : 

'*  Among  the  letters  of  introduction  given  to  me  in  Washing- 
ton by  General  Gibson,  Senator  from  Louisiana,  was  one  to  Gen- 
eral Beauregard,  who  did  me  the  honor  to  call  upon  me.  Just 
l>efore  leaving  New  York  I  had  received  from  the  Harpers  two 
octavo  volumes  containing  his  military  history,  so  that  his  story 
was  fresh  and  familiar,  and  I  felt  increased  interest  in  receiving 
one  who  had  been  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  the  great  struggle. 
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As  he  entered  the  room  I  observed,  as  I  thought,  a  resemblance 
to  another  illastrious  Frenchman,  whom  I  had  met  in  Cairo,  two 
^  years  before — ^M.  de  Lesseps.  I  speak  of  General  Beauregard  as  a 
Frenchman,  for  though  a  native  of  New  Orleans,  as  were  his 
father  and  grandfather  before  him,  yet  his  father  was  born  here 
when  Louisiana  belonged  to  France,  and  continued  to  live  here 
when  it  was  ceded  to  Spain,  and  when  still  later  it  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States  ;  so  that,  while  living  in  one  and  the  same  city, 
he  had  lived  under  three  governments,  requiring  three  allegiances. 
In  such  changes  one  could  hardly  expect  a  very  pronounced  loy- 
alty from  father  or  son.  General  Beauregard  told  me  that  he 
could  not  speak  English  till  he  was  twelve  years  old.  That  in  a 
civil  war  he  should  cast  his  lot  with  the  people  of  his  own  State, 
whose  language  he  spoke,  is  less  surprising  than  the  contrary 
would  have  been. 

**  It  was  a  new  expeiience  to  find  myself  face  to  face  with  the 
man  who  had  fired  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  who  had  won  the  first 
battle  of  the  war.  As  I  led  the  way  to  these  eventful  periods  of 
his  career,  of  course  not  to  provoke  controversy,  but  to  draw  him 
out,  he  spoke  of  them  not  boastfully,  but  freely.  I  was  especially 
interested  to  hear  the  details  of  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  It  was  a 
curious  coincidence  that  the  two  commanders  in  that  battle,  Beau- 
regard and  McDowclU  had  been  classmates  at  West  Point,  and 
that,  having  been  students  in  the  art  of  war,  in  the  same  military 
school,  under  the  same  teachers,  were  now  to  be  pitted  against 
each  other  in  the  field.  To  my  remark  that  military  authorities 
had  said  that  McDo weirs  dispositions  for  the  battle  were  excel- 
lent, but  were  defeated  by  those  unexpected  and  inexplicable 
complications  which  often  defeat  the  best  phms  in  war,  he  an- 
swered that  ^  his  fatal  mistake  was  in  not  attacking  the  force  the 
first  day;'  that  he  was  then  greatly  superior  in  force,  and  that  if 
he  had  attacked  then,  he  (McDowell)  would  have  smashed  him  ! 
But  the  delay  of  two  or  three  days  gave  him  time  to  bring  ten 
thousand  men  from  Richmond,  and  other  reinforcements  from  the 
army  of  Jo.  Johnston,  so  that  he  was  able  to  take  the  offensive. 

**  He  described  very  vividly  the  crisis  of  the  battle,  when  the 
latter  force  was  coming  on  the  ground.  He  saw  a  movement  in 
the  distance  of  troops  approaching,  but  could  not  at  first  tell 
whether  they  were  friends  or  foes.  The  flag  then  used  by  the 
Confederates  differed  but  little  from  that  of  the  Union ;  it  was  not 
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to  dutiDguiflh  the  stars  and  bars  from  the  stars  and  stripes. 
It  was  a  hot  day  in  July,  and  the  flag  hung  by  the  staff.  For  a 
few  minutes  he  was  in  intense  anxiety.  At  length  a  light  breeze 
caused  the  drooping  ensign  to  unroll,  and  as  it  was  flung  out  by 
the  wind  he  recognized  the  flag  of  the  Confederacy,  and  instantly 
despatched  his  ofllcers  in  every  direction  to  order  a  general  ad- 
vance, and  the  day  was  won.** 

Beferring  to  General  Beauregard's  well-known  reputa- 
tion as  a  leader,  especially  among  his  own  people,  reminds 
me  of  the  following  anecdote  which  well  illustrates 
Creole  characteristics  so  faithfully  portrayed  by  George 
W.  Cable. — *'The  Mate  unpleasantness'  was  under  dis- 
cussion between  three  Louisiana  Frenchmen  and  a  Vir- 
ginian, and  the  Creoles,  with  that  idol-worshipping  of  local 
greatness  peculiar  to  the  South,  were  speaking  of  Beaure- 
gard as  if  he  had  been  the  great  central  figure  of  the  war. 
It  was  '  Bo'rgar'  this  and  'Bo'rgar'  that,  until  the  Vir- 
ginian's breath  was  taken  away. 

"*What  'bout  Robert  E.  Leo?'  he  finally  gasped. 
'  Wasn't  he  round  tbar  summers  'bout  that  time  P' 

** '  Li  ?'  said  a  little  Creole,  inquiringly.     *  Never  'eard 
of  'im.     Alphonse,  you  ever  'ear  of  Li  ?' 

"  '  Nevare,'  from  Alphonse. 

'*  The  Virginian  turned  in  despair  to  the  third  Creole  : 

**  'And  you,  sir  P' 

"  *  Oh,  yez — I  'ear  of  Li — I  spek  of  'im  to  Bo'rgar — 
Bo*rgar  tink  very  'ighly  of  'im.' " 

GENERAL  WINFIELD  SCOTT  HANCOCK,  al- 
though  not  the  author  of  any  book,  he  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  very  interesting  biographical  work. 

Soon  after  the  nomination  of  General  Ilancock  for  the 
Presidency  by  the  Democratic  party,  I  waited  upon  that 
distinguished  military  hero  with  the  following  note  from 
his  personal  and  political  friend,  the  senior  member  of  the 
boose  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co. : 
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"July  7,  1880. 
*'Mt  Dbab  Gbnb&al  : 

"  Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Derby,  who  will  look  over 
the  MS.  to  which  you  refer  in  your  note  of  3d. 

"  Mr.  Derby  has  great  experience  in  such  matters. 

**  Very  truly, 

•*  W.  H.  Appletos." 

General  Hancock  received  me  yery  courteously,  and 
after  talking  over  the  object  of  my  visit,  referred  me  to  the 
family  of  Rev.  Dr.  Junkin,  they  having  in  their  possession 
the  manuscript  biography  which  had  been  prepared  some 
months  previous  to  the  lattcr's  death. 

I  immediately  went  to  Newcastle,  Pa.,  where  Mrs. 
Junkin  then  resided,  and  learned  that  her  husband  had 
left  in  manuscript  an  elaborate  and  extended  account  of  the 
life  and  public  services  of  his  hero  and  political  idol.  Win- 
field  Scott  Hancock. 

Bev.  D.  X.  Junkin,  D.D.,  was  engaged  during  many 
years  in  the  preparation  of — what  was  to  him  a  labor  of 
love — ^the  life  of  his  hero.  Esteeming  General  Hancock 
above  all  other  men,  he  confidently  believed,  up  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  that  the  Americaa  people  would  event- 
ually pay  just  tribute  to  the  statesman-like  qualities,  the 
stanch  integrity,  the  magnanimity,  and  the  patriotism  of 
his  hero,  by  elevating  him  to  the  highest  executive  position 
within  their  gift. 

Having  arranged  for  the  manuscript,  we  engaged  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Norton,  a  literary  gentleman  who  was  well  qual- 
ified, to  prepare  the  matter  in  a  proper  form  for  publication 
as  a  campaign  volume. 

Mr.  Norton,  on  completing  the  work,  said  in  his  pre- 
face : 

**  General  Haucock^s  single-minded  patriotism,  his  deep  sense 
of  the  ^uty  of  man  to  his  brother  man,  his  contempt  for  the  em- 
ployment of  narrow,  vicious,  and  degraded  methods  to  sustain 
selfishness  and  illegitimate  ambition,  his  remarkably  acute  and 
just  perceptions  of  the  relations  of  things,  his  comprehensive 
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ACCumnlatioD  of  knowledge,  and  the  natural  wisdom  which  has 
rendered  his  ability  and  his  knowledge  valuable  to  his  fellow- 
oountrjmen — these  are  some  of  the  qualities  and  characteristics 
which  have  been  made  prominent  in  the  acts  and  life  of  (General 
Hancock,  and  which  this  biography  has  sought  to  render  evident." 

The  general,  ofi  we  all  know,  was  not  elected.  His 
defeat  was  quite  unexpected  to  his  friends,  some  of  whom 
think  that  he,  like  Henry  Clay,  wrote  one  too  many 
letters  ;  while  others  attribute  it  to  the  treachery  of  a  fac- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party.  No  Presidential  candidate 
— and  I  have  been  a  voter  at  the  last  ten  Presidential  elec- 
tions— has  ever  been  so  free  from  partisan  attacks,  for  the 
reason  that  his  record  was  wholly  unassailable. 

Shortly  before  the  election  General  Sherman  said  of 
him,  **  If  you  will  sit  down  and  write  the  best  thing  that 
can  be  put  in  language  about  General  Hancock  as  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman,  I  will  sign  it  without  hesitation.^' 
General  Sheridan  also  said  of  him,  ''  I  am  not  in  politics, 
but  General  Hancock  is  a  good  and  great  man.  The 
Democrats  have  not  made  a  mistake  this  time.  They  have 
nominated  an  excellent  and  strong  ticket.'' 

It  is  well-known  in  military  circles  that  General  Han- 
cock selected  the  historic  site  of  the  great  and  decisive 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  in 
action. 

On  July  1,  1863,  the  first  day  of  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, he  was  sent  by  General  Meade  to  decide  whether  a 
decisive  battle  should  be  given  there,  or  whether  the  army 
should  fall  back.  Ho  reported  that  Gettysburg  was  the 
place  to  fight,  and  took  immediate  command  until  the 
arrival  of  General  Meade. 

An  interesting  incident  in  connection  with  General 
Armistead's  defection  from  the  United  Sbites  army,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  is  related  by  General  Hancock. 
It  oocarred  at  Los  Angeles  early  in  1861.  Armistead  was 
there  with  Hancock,  a  captain  and  brevet-major.    Yir* 
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ginia,  his  native  State,  called  apon  him  to  sapport  her 
cause,  and,  under  the  influence  of  this  demand,  he  sided 
with  the  Confederates.  On  leaving  Los  Angeles  he  pre- 
sented General  Hancock  with  his  major's  uniform,  saying 
that  the  latter  ^'  might  some  time  need  iV  He  also  placed 
in  his  hands  for  safe  keeping,  and  to  be  given  to  his  family, 
if  he  should  fall  in  battle,  certain  valuable  private  papers. 
These  General  Hancock  sent  to  General  Armistead's  sister 
(who  had  married  a  Union  ofScer)  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
Armistead  also  presented  to  Hancock  a  little  prayer-book, 
which  is  still  in  the  latter's  possession.  On  a  fly-leaf  of  the 
book  is  the  following  inscription  : — ''Lewis  A  Armistead. 
Tnist  in  God,  and  fear  nothing."  It  may  be  observed  by 
the  way,  that  General  Hancock  never  needed  the  major's 
uniform, — he  skipped  the  grades  from  captain  to  brigadier- 
general. 

I  occasionally  saw  General  Hancock  at  Governor's 
Island,  after  the  publication  of  his  book,  and  also  after  the 
election.  The  Democratic  candidate  did  not  take  his  defeat 
so  much  to  heart  as  did  his  devoted  and  enthusiastic 
friends. 

Talking  with  him  one  day  on  the  subject  of  Presiden- 
tial defeats,  I  mentioned  the  fact^  that  both  General  Jack- 
son and  General  Harrison  were  defeated  the  first  time  they 
ran  for  President.  The  General  laughed  at  the  coincidence, 
which  had  escaped  his  memory,  and  replied  that  he  was 
"  very  well  satisfied  in  his  present  position.''  Surely,  it  is 
an  exalted  one,  which  in  the  public  estimation  is  both  ad- 
mirably and  satisfactorily  filled  by  the  present  incumbent. 
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CONCLUSION. 

My  PublishsTi^  Reminder— T.  S.  Arthur— Anna  0.  Botta 
— Laura  C.  Holloway — Rossiter  Johnson — Richard  B. 
Kimball— Albert  Mathews— 0.  J.  Victor— Metta  Vic- 
toria Victor— Professor  0.  W.  Wight— Emma  De 
Long— Barry  Gray — Curtis  Guild — Jane  Crawford 
Campbell — Ann  8.  Stephens — A,  S.  Roe — John  Sav- 
age—  Charles  Nordhoff— General  A.  S.  Webb — Mar- 
garet J.  Preston — Madame  A,  de  Chaudron — Maria 
Harrington  Deslonde — Mary  E,  Bryan — Henry  Wat- 
terson — R.M.  Johnston — Madame  Le  Vert — A,  J.  Re- 
quier — ff,  L.  Flash — Paul  H.  Hayne, — Gail  Hamilton. 

*^C  Y  pablishcrs  have  more  than  once  reminded  me  that  the 
^^  dimensions  of  this  volume,  as  originally  contemplated, 
were  being  greatly  augmented.  I  therefore  must  bring  the 
record  of  these  recollections  to  a  close.  I  cannot  do  so, 
however,  without  briedy  recalling  the  names  of  a  few  more 
friends,  for  most  of  whom  I  was  at  one  time  the  publisher. 

Mr.  T.  S.  ARTHUR,  next  to  Peter  Parley,  is  the  most 
voluminous  writer  of  books  in  this  country.  His  "Hand 
but  not  Heart,^'  issued  by  Derby  &  Jackson  in  1857,  was 
a  marked  success.  The  many  stories  and  tales  of  which  he 
is  the  author,  are  written  in  the  interest  of  purity,  good 
morals,  and  reform,  and  especially  those  which  were  writ- 
ten in  the  cause  of  the  temperance,  have  been  productive 
of  immense  good.  His  ''Ten  Nights  in  aBar-room,''  sold 
over  100,000  copies. 

MRS.  ANNA  0.  BOTTA'S  "Hand-Book  of  Uni- 
versal Literature,''  was  first  published  in  I860.  A  new 
and  enlarged  edition  is  now  in  the  press  of  Houghton, 
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Mifflin  &  Co.  Mrs.  Botta  says  in  her  preface :  "  This 
work  was  begun  many  years  ago,  as  a  literary  exercise,  to 
meet  the  personal  requirements  of  the  writer,  which  were 
such  as  most  persons  experience  on  leaving  school,  and 
*  completing  their  education/  as  the  phrase  is."  As  I  hap- 
pen to  know,  this  excellent  and  useful  manual  has  been  and 
is  of  the  utmost  service  to  all  students  of  literature.  A 
beautiful  illustrated  edition  of  Mrs.  Botta's  poems  was  pub- 
lished in  1848. 

MRS.  LAURA  0.  HALLO  WAY,  who  has  been  so  long 
connected  with  the  literary  department  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  is  the  author  of  a  large  illustrated  Tolume  entitled 
*'  The  Ladies  of  the  White  House,"  which  has  passed 
through  several  editions.  Her  latest  work,  "  The  Mothers 
of  Great  Men  and  Women,^  an  interesting  illustrated  vol- 
ume, has  recently  been  issued  by  the  same  publishers. 

MR.  ROSSITER  JOHNSON,  is  a  well  known  littera- 
teur, and  an  author  of  excellent  repute.  He  did  good  ser- 
vice in  connection  with  his  collaborator,  J.  D.  Champlin, 
Jr.,  in  that  best  of  all  literary  schools,  a  writer  for  the 
American  Cyclopedia.  He  is  the  successor  of  tho  late 
Judge  Tonney,  as  editor  of  the  Annual  Cyclopedia. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  also  the  editor  of  the  famous  "Little 
Classic  Series,''  issued  from  the  Riverside  Press,  The  wife 
of  Mr.  Johnson  (Mrs.  Helen  K.)  is  the  editor  of  the  excel- 
lent musical  volume,  entitled  "Our  Familiar  Songs,"  and 
also  of  the  delightful  Rhody  series  of  juvenile  books. 

RICHARD  B.  KIMBALL  is  best  known  as  the  writer 
of  that  famous  novel  "Saint  Leger;  or,  The  Threads 
of  Life,"  although  he  is  author  of  several  wellknow^n  books 
notably  "The  Romance  of  the  Student's  Life."  A  new  edi- 
tion of  the  former  has  recently  been  issued  by  his  present 
publishers,  G.  W.  Carleton  &  Co. 

MR.  ALBERT  MATHEWS,  distinguished  as  a  lawyer 
and  man  of  letters,  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  papers, 
which  he  published  in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  thirty 
years  ago,  under  the  title  of  "  Schediasms  "  and  over  the 
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nam-de-plume  of  ^^  Paul  Siegvolk.''  In  1859  under  the 
same  nom-de-plume,  ho  published  what  hus  well  been  called 
a  prose  poem,  entitled,  "  Walter  Ashwood — A  Love  Story," 
issued  by  Rudd  &  Carleton.  In  1879,  still  under  the  same 
natn-deplume,  he  published,  through  6.  P.  Putnam^s  Sons, 
a  Tolume  of  Essays,  Tales  and  Sketches,  entitled  ''  A  Bun- 
dle of  Papers,"  Referring  to  the  essay,  "  Is  he  a  Gentle- 
man ?"  in  the  latter  volume,  an  eminent  literary  friend 
writes  me,  "  It  is  worthy  of  Montaigne  himself ;  nothing  so 
full,  so  penetrative  and  fine,  has  been  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject since  the  old  days  of  chivalry,''  in  which  opinion  I 
fully  concur. 

MR.  and  MRS.  0.  J.  VICTOR  have  already  been  re- 
ferred to  in  these  pages.  Both  of  them  have  been  devoted 
to  literature  all  their  lives,  and  in  this  calling  they  have 
been  successful. 

Mr.  Victor  is  the  author  of  several  valuable  works,  the 
most  important  of  which,  is  the  comprehensive  and  elabo- 
rate history  of  the  Civil  War,  published  in  four  large  illus- 
trated volumes,  under  the  general  title  of  History,  Civil, 
Political,  Military  and  Financial  of  the  Southern  Rebellion. 
Mr.  Greeley  in  his  "  Great  American  Conflict,"  acknowl- 
edges his ''great  indebtedness"  for  much  material  from 
Mr.  Victor's  "  admirable  work." 

MRS.  METTA  VICTORIA  VICTOR  is  the  author  of 
Bcveral  volumes,  covering  the  field  of  poetry,  humor  and 
fiction. 

Mrs.  Victor's  first  volume  was  written  when  she  was  but 
fifteen  years  old,  and  published  by  George  11.  Derby  of 
Buffalo,  under  the  title  of  "Western  Leaves  from  Western 
W^ilds."  Her  first  successful  effort,  a  temperance  story, 
was  entitled  "The  Senator's  Sen,  a  Plea  for  the  Maine 
Law,"  which  had  an  enormous  sale.  Her  humorous  volume, 
**  Mrs.  Slimmens'  Window  "  proved  a  decided  hit,  and  her 
"  Dead  Letter,"  romance  (written  under  the  pbeudonym 
of  Seeley  Regestcr),  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  largely 
circulated  American  novels — second  only  to  Uncle  Tom's 
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Oabin.  It  was  first  published  as  a  magazine  serial ;  then 
iu  a  beautifully  illustrated  duodecimo,  next  in  an  octaTO 
Tolume.  It  was  also  republished  in  England  by  Cassel 
&  Co. 

PROFESSOR  0.  W.  WIGHT,  ali»eady  referred  to  as 
the  early  friend  of  the  Gary  Sisters,  and  the  editor  of  the 
French  Classics,  was  also  the  translator  of  Cousin's  Works, 
and  the  editor  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Metaphysical 
Works,  both  of  which  are  among  the  standard  publications 
of  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Professor  Wight's  industry  and  learning  are  very  great 
and  in  many  different  fields  of  literature.  It  is  probable 
that  he  will  soon  be  heard  from  again  in  an  important 
literary  undertaking. 

MR.  HORACE  E.  SOUDDER,  a  well  known  litterateur, 
now  connected  with  the  house^of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
is  best  known  as  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Bodley  Sto- 
ries for  Children.  Mr.  Scudder  is  also  well  known  for  his 
ability  to  arrange  and  edit  manuscripts  before  they  go  to  the 
printer ;  in  some  instances,  to  my  knowledge,  this  requires 
as  much  time,  and  more  ability  than  that  displayed  by  the 
ostensible  author. 

MRS.  EMMA  DE  LONG,  wife  of  Lieut.  Commander 
De  Long,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  editing  with  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  lost  explorer,  the  two  illustrated 
Tolumes  resently  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
under  the  title  "  The  Voyage  of  the  Jeannette."  It  was 
my  good  fortune  to  arrange  with  this  esteemed  lady  for  the 
publication  of  these  now  historic  volumes,  and  I  know 
something  of  her  intense  devotion  to  the  memory  of  her 
heroic  husband,  whose  romantic  but  ill-fated  career  so  pre- 
maturely terminated  their  earthly  hopes. 

R.  B.  COFFIN,  who  is  well  known  under  the  pseudo- 
nym of  "  Barry  Gray,''  has  written  some  charming  volumes, 
the  most  popular  of  which,  "  Marriage  Infelicities,*'  has  gone 
through  several  editions.     Some  of  his  descriptions  of 
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country  life  would  be  no  discredit  to  the  author  of  the 
"  Sparrow  grass  Papers/' 

MR.  CXJBTIS  GUILD,  although  best  kuown  as  the 
founder  of  that  influential  and  successful  organ,  the  Boston 
Commercial  Bulletin,  is  also  the  author  of  a  popular  illus- 
trated book  of  travels  entitled  ''Over  the  Ocian/'  Mr. 
Guild  has  succeeded  in  his  original  plan  in  making  a  com- 
mercial organ  interesting  to  the  literary  world. 

MRS.  JANE  CRAWFORD  CAMPBELL,  the  authoress 
of  **  The  Money-Maker  and  other  Stories, ''  which  volume 
was  published  by  my  firm  thirty  years  ago,  was  introduced 
to  me  bv  the  late  H.  T.  Tuckerman.     She  was  the  sister  of 
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Thomas  Crawford,  the  eminent  sculptor,  who  was  the  father 
of  the  now  famous  novelist  F.  Marion  Crawford.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  author  x>f  ^Mr.  Isaacs'^  and  the 
''Roman  Singer,"  inherits  his  fine  literary  gifts  from  both 
bis  father  and  his  mother^s  family,  as  he  is  also  the  nephew 
of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  the  poetess,  whose  "  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic,"  has  immortalized  her  name. 

MRS.  ANN  S.  STEPHENS  first  came  before  the  literary 
world  more  than  forty  years  ago  as  the  winner  of  a  prize 
story,  for  which  she  received  four  hundred  dollars.  She 
next  made  a  decided  hit  in  her  very  popular  novel,  entitled 
''  Fashion  and  Famine,"  which  was  published  by  the  then 
young  firm  of  Bunce  &  Brother — thirty  years  ago.  Since 
that  time  Mrs.  Stephens  has  written  a  great  many  novels, 
some  of  which  have  met  with  immense  sales.  One  of  her 
best  novels  is  her  latest,  entitled  "  Phemie  Frost,^  recently 
published  by  G.  W.  Carleton  &  Co. 

In  1B55,  I  published  the  first  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Roe's  novels, 
which  was  called  "  A  Long  I>ook  Ahead,"  followed  in  suc- 
cessive years  by  "  I've  Been  Thinking,"  "  To  Love  and  to 
be  Loved,"  "True  to  the  Last,"  "The  Star  and  the 
Cloud," and  "How  Could  he  Help  it  ?" 

The  books  were  as  taking  as  their  titles.  I  believe 
more  than  100,000  volumes  have  been  sold  since  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  became  their  publisher,  in  188L 
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Mr.  Boe's  novels  were  not  only  healthf  al  and  interest- 
ing but  good  and  safe  reading  for  the  family. 

MR.  JOHN  SAVAGE,  of  whom  reference  has  already 
been  made  in  these  pages,  is  well-known  in  the  literary 
world  as  a  poet,  dramatist  and  biographer.  His  first 
volume,  **  Songs  of  Fatherland,"  was  published  by  Bed- 
field,  in  1850,  and  followed  by  the  ''History  and  Literature 
of  Ireland*'  in  1856.  Mr.  George  W.  Childs  published  his 
next  volume,  entitled  ''Our  Living  Representative  Men,** 
and  in  1865,  Derby  &  Miller  published  his  authorized 
"  Life  of  Andrew  Johnson.*' 

MB.  CHARLES  NOBDHOFP,  long  and  favorably 
known  as  an  editorial  writer  in  the  columns  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  and  New  York  Herald,  is  the  author  of 
several  interesting  volumes  of  tmvel  and  history.  His  sea 
tales  for  the  young  are  told  with  much  spirit,  and  his 
"Politics  for  Young  Americans"  is  a  safe  guide  in  the 
hands  of  our  young  people  of  both  sexes. 

GENEBAL  ALBXANDEB  S.  WEBB,  LL.D.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  whose  career 
as  a  scholar  in  civil  life  is  only  equalled  by  his  bravery  as  a 
soldier  in  military  life,  is  the  author  of  the  interesting 
volume  '*  McClellan's  Campaign  of  1862," recently  published 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  General  Webb,  it  will  be  re- 
mcmbered,  was  severely  wounded  in  several  sanguinary 
engagements.  At  Gettysburg  eight  of  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  his  regiment  were  killed,  and  the  general 
himself  at  the  time  supposed  to  have  been  mortally 
wounded. 

MARGARET  J.  PRESTON'S  first  published  vol- 
ume was  issued  by  my  firm  in  1856.  It  was  a  quiet  and 
dreamy  narrative  entitled  '*Silverwood,''  a  book  of  tender 
memories,  through  which  run  a  thread  of  fiction.  Mrs. 
Preston  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Bev.  Dr.  George  Jun- 
kin,  himself  an  author  of  repute  ;  her  sister  married  the 
Confederate  chieftain,  Stonewall  Jackson.  Mrs.  Preston 
has  become  distinguished  by  her  poetical  writings,  which 
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are  mnch  in  demand  by  the  leading  literary  journals  of  the 
day. 

MADAME  A.  DE  CHAITDRON  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  has 
the  honor  of  first  introducing  the  famous  Madame  Muhl- 
bach  to  English  readers.  She  was  the  translator  of  that 
celebrated  author's  **  Joseph  the  Second,"  an  account  of 
which  is  given  elsewhere.  Madame  de  Cbaudron  was  also 
the  translator  of  a  lively  French  novel  published  by  Mr. 
Garleton,  under  the  attractive  title  ''Mademoiselle  Fifty 
Millions.'' 

MARIA  DARRINGTON  DESLONDE,  of  New  Orleans, 
La.,  and  a  near  relative  of  General  Beauregard,  is  the  author 
of  two  excellent  novels  entitled,  respectively,  '*The  3Iiller 
of  Silcott  Mills,"  and  '*  John  Marabel."  The  former  was 
read  in  MS.  to  the  late  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  one  sum- 
mer at  Saratoga,  who  became  very  much  interested  in  the 
entertaining  story,  a  fact  which  the  wide-awake  publisher 
(Mr.  Carloton),  became  cognizant  of,  and  speedily  pub- 
liiihed  the  book.  The  authoress  honored  me  by  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  latter  novel. 

MRS.  MARY  E  BRYAN,  the  present  editor  of  the 
Sunny  JSouth,  a  literary  paper  published  in  Atlanta,  Geor- 
gia, as  stated  elsewhere,  was  a  literary  protege  of  the  late 
Alexander  H.  Stephens.  It  was  through  his  kind  atten- 
tion and  influence  that  her  celebrated  novel  "  Manch  "  was 
published  by  the  house  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  a  very  cred- 
itable production,  which  was  very  well  received  by  the 
critics,  meeting  with  a  generous  reception  among  novel- 
readers,  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  where  the  author 
is  so  well  and  favorably  known. 

Mrs,  Bryan  began  writing  for  the  press  when  but  seven- 
teen years  old,  and  has  written  some  very  beautiful  poetry, 
her  verses  being  extensively  copied  in  the  newspaper  press. 

MIL  HENRY  WATTERSON,  the  brilliant  and  vema- 
tile  editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal,  says  in  his 
clever  volume,  "Oddities  of  Southern  Life  and  Character," 
recently  published :  "  Why  it  is  I  know  not,  but  certain  it 
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is  tliat  Georgia,  which  is  made  the  scene  of  so  mach  of  the 
humor  of  the  South,  has  furnished  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  humorists  themselves.  The  author  of  *  Dukes- 
borough  Tales '  is  a  native  Georgian,  and,  although  he  is 
but  just  coming  into  the  general  notice  of  the  public,  that 
original  volume  made  its  appearance  nearly  ten  years  ago. 
It  deserved  prompter  and  more  cordial  recognition.  The 
sketches  of  which  it  is  composed  are  redolent  of  the  rusti- 
city of  the  South/' 

EICHAKD  MALCOLM  JOHNSTON,  the  author  above 
referred  to,  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  original  and 
successful  of  Southern  writers  ;  his  **  Mark  I^ngston,  a 
Tale  of  Duke*s  Creek,"  recently  published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  has  proved  a  decided  hit  in  the  line  of  dialect 
stories,  of  which  the  New  York  Tribune  says  :  "  His 
book  is  a  genuine  piece  of  literature,  one  which  preserves 
to  us  a  unique  chronicle  of  times  and  characters  which  are 
no  more,  and  one  which  will  be  remembered,  when  far 
more  pretentious  novels  are  forgotten.'' 

MADAME  OCTAVIA  WALTON  LE  VEET,  was  at 
one  time  one  of  the  most  widely  and  pleasantly  known, 
among  the  literary  women  of  the  South.  My  firm  became 
the  publisher  of  her  entertaining  book  **  Souvenirs  of 
Travel/'  in  1859. 

It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  incident,  that  Lamartine 
not  only  first  suggested  the  idea  of  Madame  Le  Vert's  book 
but  also  gave  it  its  title.     On  one  occasion  he  said  to  her  : 

'* Madame,  you  have  one  gift  of  which  yon  yourself  are  una- 
ware. You  are  a  natural  improvueUriee,  Now,  because  you  are 
Dot  an  Italian,  you  cannot  be  an  improvisatrice^  but  you  can  be  a 
writer  ;  you  can  fill  with  pleasure  the  hearts  of  your  nation  by 
describing  what  you  have  seen,  to  theoi,  as  you  are  now  delight- 
ing one.  When  the  excitements  of  your  tour  are  over,  and  you 
are  once  more  quietly  at  home,  will  you  not  remember,  Madame, 
what  I  have  said,  and  employ  your  leisure  in  giving  to  the  world  a 
few  souvenirs  of  your  European  Life  ? 
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Madame  Le  Vert's  pleasant  home  in  Mobile,  in  ante- 
bellum times,  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  most  delight- 
ful resort  for  people  of  refined  tastes,  and  especially  to 
Northerners,  who  visited  that  city  in  the  prosperous  and 
happy  days  which  then  were  hers. 

MB.  A.  J.  REQUIER,  a  native  of  Charleston,  S.  0.,  but 
for  fifteen  years  a  resident  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  has  distinguished 
himself  as  a  poet ;  a  volume  of  his  poems  was  published  by 
J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  in  1859. 

Soon  after  the  war.  Judge  Bequior  moved  to  New  York, 
where  he  has  been  prominent  in  his  profession  of  law,  and 
in  judicial  circles. 

MB.  HENBY  LYNDON  FLASH,  of  New  Orleans,  La., 
or  Harry  Flash,  as  he  was  called  by  his  admirers,  when  a  resi- 
dent of  Mobile  in  ante-bellum  times,  published,  in  1860,  a 
volume  of  exquisite  poetry.  The  breaking  out  of  the  war 
disturbed  his  poetical  dreams,  and  when  it  was  over,  Mr. 
Flash  took  to  ^^  the  sugar  trade  and  cotton  line,"  in  which 
he  finds  more  prose  than  poetry,  and  a  good  deal  more 
cash.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  again  be  heard  from 
as  a  votary  of  the  Muses. 

PAUL  H.  HAYNE  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Southern 
poets.  He  is  the  author  of  several  volumes  of  genuine 
poetry,  the  last  of  which  is  an  elegant  illustrated  volume  of 
his  poems,  which  was  published,  in  1883,  by  D.  Lathrop  & 
Co.,  of  Boston.  Mr.  Hayue's  poems,  especially  his  sonnets, 
are  very  popular.  He  is  a  constant  contributor  to  the  lead- 
ing literary  journals  and  magazines. 

MB  J.  WOOD  DAVIDSON,  himself  a  poet,  and  a 
critic  among  the  poets,  says  in  his  **  Living  Writers  of  the 
South,"  "  Mr.  Hayne  has  an  intense  love  of  nature,  a  rich 
imagination,  quick  and  bold,  a  limited  power  of  narrative 
structure,  and  a  true  sense  of  the  beauty  of  words.  His 
poetry  is  alive  with  pent  passion,  glowing,  yet  unexpressed, 
a  tropica]  wealth  of  emotion,  touched  here  and  there  with 
a  dash  of  quaintness,  or  a  flow  of  affection.'' 
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In  conclusion,  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  subjects  of  these  sketches, 
or  their  representatives,  by  rendering  such  aid  as  was  both 
proper  and  possible,  during  the  prepai'ation  of  this  yoI- 
ume.  The  following  characteristic  letter  explains  the 
absence  of  any  sketch  of  Its  writer,  who  may  well  be 
classed  among  our  most  distinguished  authors. 

«<  July  22,  1884. 
**  Mt  dbar  Mb.  Dbrbt  : 

"♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  My  iDstiDct  has  always  been 
that  the  biography  of  the  liviDg  should  never  be  written.  If  you 
will  only  have  a  little  patience  till  we  are  dead,  you  will  find  that 
you  won't  wish  to  write  itl  Undoubtedly  and  properly,  we  all 
think  seas  and  mountains  of  ourselves  now,  and  as  for  you,  you 
cannot  possibly  think  too  great  things  of  us,  but  I  expect  we 
shall  be  surprised  to  see  how  promptly  it  will  be  out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind,  with  the  most  of  us.  Of  course  I  cannot  argue 
this  too  strenuously,  because  you  yourself  have  been  strenuously 
committing  this  very  sin — two  hundred  of  them  in  fact,  according 
to  advertisement — and  I  suppose  every  soul  of  them  all  is  consent- 
ing unto  his  own  death — but  you  at  least  agree  with  me  so  far  as 
to  admit  that  the  life  should  not  be  taken  without  SauPs  consent. 
Practically,  therefore,  we  are  at  one,  for  my  soul  will  not  spare  for 
your  crying  I  (l  know  you  will  get  my  souls  and  my  Sauls  all 
mixed  up.     Read  your  Bible,  young  man  I) 

*^  Be  comforted  and  taunt  me,  that  with  your  array  of  names 
mine  will  never  be  missed^  and  if  by  any  chance  it  should  be,  you 
have  what,  however  poor,  is  the  best  authority  in  the  world  for 
its  absence. 

'*  You  have  been  so  uniformly  gentle  and  obliging  that  I  think 
I  may  count  upon  you  to  carry  out  my  wishes  in  this  respect — and 
If  you  should  beg  me  to  reward  you  for  your  friendly  desire  to  pin 
me  alive,  with  the  other  Ephemera,  to  a  cabinet  immortality,  by 
blowing  your  book  sky-high  when  it  does  come  out^  why,  blow 
bellows,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying  ! 

"  Always  most  truly, 

**Gail  Hamiltos.** 
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